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THE FAR EAST 


The Communist Party 


of Japan 


By J. A. A. Stockwin 


riting as recently as five years ago, an 
American scholar of Japan’s political institutions 
dismissed the Japanese Communist Party (JCP) 
as “no more effective than its counterpart in the 
United States”*—that is to say, as an insignificant 
force in Japanese folitics. Today, such a belittling 
assessment no longer appears possible. 

Recent statistics measuring the party’s progress 
are quite impressive, indicating that on several 
counts it has already overtaken the Japanese So- 
cialist Party (JSP), the major leftist political 


1A. W. Burks, The Government of Japan, New York, 
Thomas Crowell & Co., 1961, p. 91. The party’s potential was 
similarly underestimated by P. F. Langer. (“Independence or 
Subordination?—the Japanese Communist Party between Mos- 
cow and Peking”), in A. D. Barnett (ed.), Communist 
Strategies in Asia, New York, Praeger, 1963, pp. 63-100. 


Mr. Stockwin, who did much of his research for 
this article during a 15-month ‘visit in Japan, is 
presently lecturer in the Department of Political 
Science of the Australian National University, 
Canberra. 


organization. Although the JSP still remains well 
ahead in terms of votes,’ its personal membership 
has long remained stagnant at around 50,000, 
while that of the JCP has jumped from about 
40,000 in 1960 to a little more than 150,000 in 
1965. Between 1962 and 1965, circulation of the 
Communist daily newspaper Akahata (Red Flag) 
rose from 120,000 to between 200,000 and 
250,000, and of its Sunday edition from 260,000 
to over 700,000. The party’s officially-declared 
revenues in 1964 were ¥ 990 million as against 
only ¥ 150 million for the JSP and ¥ 1,569 mil- 
lion for the governing Liberal-Democratic Party 
(LDP).* This was especially remarkable since it 
indicated that JCP revenues, in money terms, had 
multiplied 90 times between 1952 and 1964—a 


2In the most recent elections to the House of Representatives 
(November 1963), the JSP polled 11,907,000 votes (29.03 per- 
cent of the total vote) ; and the JCP, 1,646,000 (4.01 percent of 
the total). 

3 The figure given for the LDP, however, is misleadingly low 
because of the fact that individual factions within this party 
attract additional large-scale funds. 


period of only mild inflation. In the past few 
years, membership of organizations under the J CP’s 
control (notably its Youth League, Minseido ) has 
also risen rapidly.’ 

More importantly, the improvement in the party’s 
fortunes is beginning to be reflected in election 
balloting, especially in the main cities. In the July 
1965 elections to the House of Councillors (the 
upper house of the bicameral National Diet), the 
votes cast for Communist candidates in the Tokyo 
constituency exceeded those cast, respectively, for 
the Socialists, the Kdmeitd,’ and the Democratic 
Socialist Party (DSP).° A similar pattern was 
evident in the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly elec- 
tion held the same month, in which charges of cor- 
ruption greatly reduced the share of the vote 
received by the conservative LDP. The JCP on 
this occasion polled 10.1 percent of the vote, as 
compared with only 4.3 percent in the previous 
Assembly election of 1963. 


Various Perspectives 


An analysis of the Japanese Communist Party 
needs to be conducted at three levels: first, intra- 
party factional disputes; second, the party’s posi- 
tion in Japanese politics; and, finally, its interna- 
tional orientation, especially in relation to other 
Communist parties. 

Factionalism is a fundamental consideration in 
the study of any Japanese political party (or, for 
that matter, of other types of organization in 
Japan) because of the traditional Japanese tendency 
to form cohesive groups around particular leaders, 
with strong reciprocal obligations and _ loyalties 
between the leader and his followers. Ideological 
factionalism is, of course, a well-known characteris- 
tic of left-wing parties throughout the world, al- 
though in Communist parties it has usually been 
curbed by a rigid chain of command designed to 
prevent independent horizontal contacts. This is 


4The information in this paragraph is compiled from the 
following sources: Kyosuke Hirotsu, “Kyosanto buryoku 
kakumei e no michi” (The Communist Party’s Road to Vio- 
lent Revolution), Jiyw, April 1966, pp. 89-95; articles by K. 
Murata in the Japan Times (English), July 15, Aug. 12, and 
Oct. 15, 1965, and Jan. 18, 1966; Report of the Public Security 
Investigation Agency cited in the Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo) 
Dec. 21, 1965, p. 2. 

5 A political-religious party backed by the neo-Buddhis 
Soka Gakkai. tat Y oe 

® The distribution of votes was: Conservatives, 21.8 percent; 
JCP, 18.7 percent; Independents, 18.7 percent; JSP, 17.3 per- 
cent; Kdmeité, 16.2 percent; and DSP, 9.9 percent. 
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as true of the JCP as of its fellow parties abroad, 
but in spite of its efforts to maintain strong dis- 
cipline, including repeated use of the ultimate 
weapon of expulsion, the Japanese party has not 
been conspicuously successful in suppressing fac- 
tionalism in its ranks, reinforced as this factional- 
ism is by deeply-ingrained social characteristics. 

The effectiveness of the JCP in Japanese politics 
has generally depended on its relationship with the 
JSP—in particular, on whether the two parties are 
able to cooperate, and on their relative strengths. 
Cooperation has usually reflected the presence of 
common issues on which both parties temporarily 
agree, and a simultaneous lack of serious points of 
friction. Opposition to American “imperialism” 
has long been common to both the JCP and JSP, 
but mutual suspicion and ideological differences 
have inhibited cooperation except where some par- 
ticularly “iniquitous” action or policy on the part 
of the United States or the Japanese government 
has impelled the two parties to launch a common 
campaign. Such was the case in 1960 in connec- 
tion with the revision of the US-Japan Mutual 
Security Treaty. Such has again been the case ‘in 
1965-66 as a result of antagonism to US policy 
in Viet-Nam. The question of Japanese policy 
towards China has also provided a common ground 
of JCP-JSP agreement, as both parties have con- 
sistently advocated normalization of Sino-Japanese 
relations. The Sino-Soviet split, however, forced 
them apart, with the Socialists inclined towards 
the Soviet position and the JCP—until very re- 
cently—squarely backing the Chinese. 

The relative strengths of the JCP and JSP at 
any particular time are also important. When the 
Communists have been weak and discredited, as 
in the mid-1950’s, the Socialists could ignore them 
if they wished. On the other hand, the recent 
improvement in Communist organization and sup- 
port has meant that the Socialists, weak at the 
local level, have an incentive to cooperate with 
JCP-controlled bodies in order to stage protest 
demonstrations. (Within the Diet the Communists 
are still too weak to matter.) Against this must be 
set Communist weakness in the trade union move- 
ment. Most unions still owe allegiance either to 
the JSP or to the right-wing Socialist DSP. The 
Socialist-controlled General Council of Trade 
Unions (Sohyo) has recently been markedly less 
willing to cooperate with the Communists than 
the leadership of the JSP itself has been. 

The international orientation of the JCP is the 
third level at which the party has to be studied. 
Here, ideological questions are most evident. Al- 


though differences reflecting the divergent revolu- 
tionary strategies of Moscow and Peking were 
noticeable in the party during the 1950’s, a choice 
of loyalties did not have to be made until the early 
1960’s. After a period of internal dissension which 
ended in the expulsion of a pro-Soviet faction in 
1964, the JCP closely aligned itself with the 
Chinese party and continued on this course until 
just a short time ago. As recently as last March, 
the JCP acted in concert with the Communist 
parties of China, Albania, and New Zealand in 
declining to send a delegation to the 23rd Soviet 
Party Congress in Moscow. As will be pointed 
out later, however, the party has since veered back 
towards a more neutral and independent stand. 

At first sight, it appears strange that the JCP 
should ever have committed itself to the Chinese 
side inasmuch as the connection would appear un- 
attractive on the following general counts: 

1) The appropriate strategy of revolution: Japan 
and China are at completely different levels of 
economic development, Japan being an already 
advanced industrial country while China’s is an 
agrarian economy in the early stages of industriali- 
zation and urbanization. From this it might be 
expected that the JCP would favor the strategies 
of European Communist parties rather than of the 
Chinese. The JCP is indeed unique in being the 
only Communist party in a country with an “ad- 
vanced” economy to have aligned itself with 
Peking. 

2) The relative power positions of Japan and 
China: A strong case exists for arguing that the 
two countries are likely to become economically 
and politically competitive rather than comple- 
mentary. It is difficult to conceive of even a Com- 
munist Japan permitting itself to become a Chinese 
“satellite.” ; 

3) Geography: Japan, while geographically close 
to China, is equally close to large tracts of Soviet 
territory. 

4) Nuclear policy: The Japanese left wing, respond- 
ing to a large and genuine body of opinion in the 
country at large, has a very strong tradition of 
nuclear pacifism and non-alignment, to which 
Chinese nuclear testing and belligerence in foreign 
policy would seem to be opposed. 

On the other hand, alignment with China seems 
a more reasonable proposition for the JCP if cer- 
tain other factors are taken into consideration, 
namely: 

1) The appeal of China to Japanese public opinion: 
Japan’s cultural debt to China, the factor of racial 
similarity, the prewar economic interdependence of 


the two countries, and a sense of guilt arising from 
Japan’s aggression against China—all these have 
combined to produce a large body of Japanese 
opinion in favor of restoring normal relations with 
the Peking regime. This has been advocated in 
recent years by all the left-wing Japanese parties 
and has also found support among conservative 
businessmen and within the LDP. Successive 
Japanese governments have traded with China 
“unofficially” while refusing political recognition. 
One of the main policy planks which the JCP and 
JSP have in common is opposition to American 
“containment” of China. 

2) The “weakness” of Soviet policy: Since termina- 
tion of the Mutual Security Treaty with the United 
States is the most important immediate aim of 
JCP policy, Peking’s tough anti-American stand is 
more appealing to the party than the more cautious 
and restrained Soviet attitude. 

3) Japanese nationalism: The last two or three 
years have seen a marked revival of self-confidence 
and national assertiveness among the Japanese 
people. From the viewpoint of those who believe 
that Japan’s future lies in Asia, the importance of 
relations with China tends to loom larger than that 
of relations with the Soviet Union. 

The writer has argued elsewhere‘ that, apart 
from these general considerations, the JCP’s deci- 
sion in 1964 to align itself with the Chinese Com- 
munists resulted from three contingent factors: 
first, the triumph within the party of a “Chinese” 
faction over a “Soviet” faction; second, the consolli- 
dation within the JSP—the JCP’s chief rival for 
the allegiance of working-class voters—of a “pro- 
Soviet” leadership group; and third, vigorous 
Chinese lobbying for JCP support and a converse 
lack of Soviet interest in the Japanese party. 

Since 1964, the political kaleidoscope has been 
shaken a number of times, and the present picture 
needs careful reappraisal. First, however, a brief 
review of the party’s history seems in order.* 


7“The Japan Communist Party in the Sino-Soviet Dispute— 
From Neutrality to Alignment?” in J. D. B. Miller and T. H. 
Rigby (eds.), The Disintegrating Monolith: Pluralist Trends 
in the Communist World, Canberra, Australian National Uni- 
versity, 1965, pp. 137-48. 

8 The only full-scale study of the JCP in English is now very 
much out of date but still a useful source: R. Swearingen and 
P. F. Langer, Red Flag in Japan Cambridge, Mass., 1952. For 
further material see T. G. Tsukahira, The Postwar Evolution of 
Communist Strategy in Japan, Cambridge, Mass., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press, 1954; P. F. Langer, 
“Independence or Subordination?—The Japanese Communist 
Party between Moscow and Peking,” loc. cit.; F. Noda (ed.) 
“The Left-Wing Movement in Japan: 1945-1964,” Journal of 
Social and Political Ideas in Japan, April 1965, passim. 


A Look Backward 


Prewar conditions in Japan were extremely un- 
favorable to the development of an articulate 
Communist movement. Despite sporadic attempts 
after 1922 to organize an underground party, little 
headway was made until 1945 because of constant 
police repression. The “party” thus remained little 
more than a small band of theoreticians, most of 
them in prison. They were, however, the men who 
founded the JCP after the post-surrender release of 
political prisoners, and it is therefore important 
to note, if only briefly, the gist of their pre-1945 
doctrinal thinking. Generally speaking, they had 
obediently followed most of the prewar shifts of 
Kremlin policy. They had also held more or less 
consistently to two basic views: first, that the party 
should be a disciplined, elite group rather than a 
broad party of the masses; and second, that Japan 
was not yet ripe for a proletarian-socialist revolu- 
tion since this must first be preceded by a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. 

During the first three postwar years, the Allied 
occupation authorities set out to implement a 
drastic policy of democratization, and the Com- 
munists to a large extent cooperated with this 
policy on the ground that it served in effect to 
further the bourgeois-democratic revolution they 
hoped for. Able to operate openly and freely for 
the first time, the party decided to abandon its 
earlier elitist principles and instead, under the 
slogan of “a lovable Communist Party,” sought to 
project a moderate image and thereby win broad 
mass support. This was a chaotic and potentially 
revolutionary period which gave Japan’s Com- 
munists the best chance they have had, before or 
since, of coming to power. For success, two things 
were essential—control of the trade unions and a 
united front with the JSP. Attempts to dominate 
the rapidly expanding trade union movement led, 
however, to an anti-Communist reaction, and pro- 
posals for a united front with the Socialists likewise 
failed. 

The JCP nevertheless won an unprecedented 
total of 35 seats in the January 1949 elections to 
the House of Representatives, though their success 
was mainly due to the fact that the rival Socialists 
had discredited themselves by participating in a 
highly unsuccessful coalition government in 1947- 
48. Meanwhile, the aims of occupation policy were 
shifting toward grooming Japan for the role of a 
Western ally in the gathering storms of the Cold 
War. This involved stabilizing the economy with 
a strong dose of deflation, cracking down on the 
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newly-won trade-union freedoms, and restrengthen- 
ing the positions of industrial managers and con- 
servative politicians. With the outbreak of the 
Korean War in June 1950, General MacArthur en- 
couraged the revival of Japanese military forces on 
a moderate scale, although the legality of such 
forces was in doubt under the “anti-war” proviso 
(Art. 9) of the 1946 Constitution. 

This situation gave the Japanese Communists, 
along with other left-wing groups, a weapon which 
they had never before possessed: the chance to 
pose as champions of nationalism. Before the war, 
those who had set the pace for nationalism had 
been members of the ultra-right wing. Although a 
substantial proportion of Japanese Socialists had 
gone along with the militaristic ideas of the 1930’s, 
some in the forlorn hope of capturing the leader- 
ship of the nationalist movement themselves, the 
Communists had remained firmly anti-nationalist. 
This was, in fact, one of the reasons—apart from 
police repression—why the party had made such 
little headway before the war. Now, however, the 
situation was reversed. Conservative Japanese 
governments were open to charges by both Com- 
munists and Socialists of subordinating Japan’s 
interests to those of the United States, and the 
Left could preach not only peace and socialism, 
but also nationalist struggle against American 
“imperialism.” 

The JCP, however, soon compromised its own 
chances of success by submitting to foreign dicta- 
tion. In January 1950 the party was subjected 
to sweeping criticism in the official organ of the 
Cominform, which urged it to switch to militant 
methods of struggle aimed at eliminating American 
influence from Japan. With patent surprise and 
reluctance, the JCP leaders concurred. The image 
of a “lovable” Communist Party was shed, and vio- 
lent methods of overthrowing the government were 
advocated and, to a minor extent, practiced. US 
“imperialism” replaced the Japanese “feudal” order 
as the main enemy. Japan was claimed to be a 
“semi-colonial dependent nation,” suggesting that 
it was Chinese Communist revolutionary doctrine 
which the party had been ordered to take as its 
model.® 

As a result of this switch in tactics, the occupa- 
tion authorities’ purge edict was extended to the 
leaders of the JCP, and the party temporarily went 


® For elaboration of this point, see the present writer’s “The 
Japan Communist Party in the Sino-Soviet Dispute—From 
Neutrality to Alignment?”, loc. cit., pp. 141-43. 


underground (though it was never actually 
banned). Moreover, its leaders immediately be- 
came embroiled in factional strife. A “mainstream” 
faction led by Kyuichi Tokuda (who died in 1953) 
and Sanzo Nozaka (the present party Chairman) 
wanted to go slowly in implementing the new 
policy so as not to destroy the moderate image 
painfully built up since 1945. Ranged against 
them was the so-called “internationalist” faction 
led by Yoshio Shiga (later expelled) and Kenji 
Miyamoto (new Secretary-General), who wanted 
to apply the new militant line to the full. These 
two men had shared the experience of long periods 
of detention in Japanese prisons before 1945. On 
the other hand, Nozaka, who still rates as Japan’s 
best known and most widely respected Communist,” 
was exceptional in having spent the pre-1945 period 
abroad. From 1931 to 1940, he had served as a 
member of the Comintern Presidium in Moscow, 
and from 1940 to 1946 had worked with Mao 
Tse-tung in the caves of Yenan. His writings show 
that his Chinese experiences influenced him more 
profoundly than his years in the Soviet Union. 


he factional disputes of 1950-51 disrupted the 
party, but the issue was finally resolved by a com- 
promise which left the “mainstream” faction in 
control while making some concessions to the 
“internationalist” strategy. Somewhat chastened, 
the JCP resumed open activity from about 1954 
and gradually moderated its line, especially after 
destalinization gathered momentum in the Soviet 
Union. Despite this, the party’s electoral support, 
which had largely evaporated in 1950, was slow to 
recover, and although the late 1950’s saw Miya- 
moto’s rise to a position of real power in the JCP 
leadership, factional differences continued to dis- 
turb party unity. The party’s national convention 
in 1958 witnessed the emergence of a new opposi- 
tion grouping which advocated an “advanced 
country” strategy derived from the Italian party 
leader, Palmiro Togliatti. The leader of this new 


10 Nozaka’s personal popularity is seen from the following 
comparisons: in the July 1965 upper house elections, Nozaka 
topped the poll in the Tokyo constituency with 619,893 votes. 
In addition to voting in local constituencies, 100 seats are con- 
tested with the whole country forming one constituency. In 
this “national” constituency, the JCP ran two candidates, who 
between them received only 379,011 votes from electors resident 
in Tokyo. In the Tokyo Metropolitan Assembly elections the 
same month, JCP candidates polled a similar figure of 384,589 
votes. 


faction, Shojiro Kasuga, though himself a former 
“internationalist,” attacked Miyamoto for putting 
forward strategies which, he claimed, were irrele- 
vant to an advanced industrial country with a strong 
labor movement. 

Subsequently the JCP leadership also came under 
fire from radical student organizations on charges 
of “bureaucratism,” which the party leaders coun- 
tered by calling the students “Trotskyites”. Con- 
sequently, it was no surprise that during the spec- 
tacular but ultimately unsuccessful demonstrations 
against revision of the Mutual Security Treaty in 
mid-1960 the JCP proved itself quite incapable of 
controlling the activities of the students as a whole. 
In the aftermath of this episode, the Kasuga faction 
momentarily gained some ground but was finally 
expelled from the party in 1961. A party con- 
vention held the same year confirmed the “inter- 
nationalist” strategy of a two-stage revolution, the 
first and most vital stage aimed at freeing Japan 
from domination by “US imperialism,” and the 
second at overthrowing the hegemony of domestic 
monopoly capital.” 

With the expulsion of Kasuga, the JCP appeared 
to be united at last under the Miyamoto leader- 
ship, but the deepening rift between China and the 
Soviet Union soon brought fresh problems. In- 
ternally divided over the position it should take 
toward the dispute, the party managed for a time 
to maintain a precarious facade of neutrality. This 
facade, however, was shattered in May 1964 when 
Shiga, one of the five Communist members of the 
House of Representatives, voted in favor of a Diet 
motion supporting the partial nuclear test-ban 
treaty, which Peking had violently denounced. As 
a consequence of this action, Shiga and a Com- 
munist member of the upper house (House of 
Councillors) who had supported him were expelled 
shortly afterward from the party, which now came 
out openly on the Chinese side.’? Shiga’s defec- 
tion seems to have stemmed partly from his habitual 
loyalty to the Soviet Communist line, and partly 
from personal rivalry with Miyamoto.” 


11For the draft resolutions of the 1961 Convention, see 
Zenei (Tokyo), No. 182 (June 1961), supplement. 

12 The party’s shift away from the Soviet Union and towards 
China is evident from the following table of visits by JCP 
delegations to the two countries (see Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), 
Feb. 9, 1963, p. 3): 


1962 1963 1964 1965 
China 7 6 16 8 
Soviet Union 11 7 4 0 


13 For a fuller analysis of the 1964 split in the JCP, see the 
author’s previously cited paper in Miller and Rigby, op. cit. 
(footnote 7), pp. 138-40. 


After leaving the JCP, Shiga founded a new 
Communist splinter party calling itself the “Voice 
of Japan” (Nihon no koe), which immediately 
attracted substantial Soviet support. This and two 
other Communist splinter groups which had already 
formed after the 1961 expulsion of Kasuga and 
his faction have since joined forces in organizing 
a “Preparatory Committee for a New Party,” but 
the fact that the committee’s efforts have not yet 
produced any concrete result suggests that the 
dissident groups have found little common ground 
other than their opposition to the present leadership 
of the JCP.” 


JCP-JSP Relations 


As previously pointed out, relations between 
the JCP and JSP have always been a vital factor 
in the politics of both parties. It is therefore 
necessary to examine more closely the record of 
these relations and the impact thereon of various 
factors, including the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

As mentioned earlier, a serious attempt was made 
in Japan soon after the war to bring about a Com- 
munist-Socialist united front. This initial effort 
proved abortive, in large part because of the heter- 
ogeneous nature of the JSP, but during the 1950’s 
the center of gravity in the Socialist Party gradually 
shifted to the left, with the result that the Com- 
munists and Socialists were able to achieve a sub- 
stantial degree of cooperation during the 1960 
demonstrations against the Mutual Security Treaty. 
The JSP is generally regarded as standing well to 
the left of most Social-Democratic parties in Europe 
and in the older countries of the British Common- 
wealth, especially in matters of foreign policy. Like 
the JCP, it campaigns for termination of the 
Mutual Security Treaty, for much closer Japanese 
relations with the Communist and _nonaligned 
countries, and for a type of neutralism not backed 
by armed force. 

Ideologically, many members of the JSP lean 
quite heavily on Marxist thought and terminology. 
Even so, few of them would qualify as Marxist- 


14 See Asahi Shimbun, March 25, 1966, p. 1. The dissidents 
expelled from the JCP in 1961 subsequently divided into 
Kasuga’s own group, the Tditsu Shakaishugi Domei (United 
Socialist League), which formed links with the JSP and 
apparently sought to reform all Japanese left-wing parties along 
“Italian” lines, and the Shakaishugi Kakushin Undo (Socialist 
Reform Movement), which from the start wanted to form a 
separate Communist Party. Neither group was of much sig- 
nificance in terms of numbers. 
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Leninists, and their views have consistently differed 
from those of the JCP in at least two important 
respects. First, the Socialists have never sought to 
impose in their own party the tight discipline which 
is a feature of the JCP. Although postwar Japanese 
Communist leaders have generally leaned more 
toward the concept of a “broad, mass party” than 
toward the prewar idea of a “disciplined elite,” the 
JCP still demands of its members a far greater 
degree of discipline than does the JSP. Secondly, 
the Socialists have generally denied the necessity 
of a “revolution of national liberation” preceding 
the achievement of power by the proletariat. This 
is not to say that they have been laggard in fighting 
against “imperialism,” but for them the struggle 
does not have quite the ideological importance that 
it has for the JCP. Both pacifist and neutralist in 
its foreign outlook, the JSP has put much of its 
energies into campaigns against Japanese rearma- 
ment, the maintenance of US military bases in 
Japan and Okinawa, and alleged American plans 
to introduce nuclear weapons into Japan. At the 
same time, it has consistently opposed nuclear test- 
ing by. any country, whether capitalist or Com- 
munist. 

Significantly enough, it is this last issue which 
has provoked the bitterest exchanges between the 
JCP and the JSP. Ever since 1961, Gensuikyo 
(The Japanese Council Against Atomic and Hy- 
drogen Weapons) has been a battleground be- 
tween the two parties, the Socialists demanding 
a blanket condemnation of nuclear testing while 
the Communists supported first Soviet and later 
Chinese testing as having a “different character” 
from tests carried out by the “imperialists.” In 
1964, after several years of mutual recrimination 
at its annual congresses, the GensuikyO movement 
finally split over the issue of the nuclear test-ban 
treaty. Its JCP adherents followed the Chinese 
Communist line in rejecting the treaty, while the 
Socialists backed the Soviet position. 

For a time, it looked as if Peking and Moscow 
were playing out their quarrel on Japanese soil with 
the JCP and the JSP, where Soviet influence had 
made considerable gains, as their respective tools. 
With the fall of Khrushchev, however, Moscow 
shifted its tactics in Japan and scaled down its 
cultivation of the JSP in favor of strengthening 
its ties with Shiga’s dissident Communist group. 
At the same time, while consolidating their influ- 
ence in the JCP, the Chinese sought to gain a 
foothold in the JSP by backing an opposition fac- 
tion led by Kozo Sasaki. Statements emanating 
from this faction took on a distinctly “Chinese” 


coloring, and the group gained sufficient strength 
to enable Sasaki to capture the top position in the 
JSP leadership in May 1965. 

Since becoming JSP Chairman, Sasaki has evi- 
dently proven less susceptible to Chinese influences 
than Peking had hoped. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the JSP under his leadership has moved 
closer to the Communists than at any time since 
the two parties coordinated their activities in the 
1960 demonstrations against the Security Treaty. 
One evidence of this was the achievement in 1965 
of a certain degree of cooperation between the two 
parties in their efforts to block ratification of the 
treaty of friendship between Japan and South 
Korea. Also, while neither side has initiated any 
real move to reunite the anti-nuclear movement 
(Gensuikyd), the Socialist leaders have recently 
drawn somewhat nearer to the Communists in 
opposing American moves to prevent nuclear pro- 
liferation on the ground that these moves are 
designed to keep the world balance of power tipped 
in favor of the advanced countries."® 

The tendency toward closer JSP-JCP cooperation 
despite all the historical, ideological and personal 
factors which have inhibited close relations in the 
past reflects the fact that events in the past two 
years or so have exerted powerful pressures toward 
a consolidation of effort by the Japanese left wing 
as a whole. The most important stimulus in this 
direction has been the escalation of the war in 
Viet-Nam, which has coincided with a spontaneous 
movement towards greater national self-assertion 
in many sectors of Japanese opinion. These devel- 
opments have led to increased popular questioning 
of the American alliance and have consequently 
enhanced the prestige of the left-wing parties, which 
have always opposed Japan’s American connection. 
The continuation of US military rule over Okinawa 
has become a particularly sensitive issue, especially 
since the use of American bases in the western 
Pacific for the bombing of North Viet-Nam. There 
is little question that the present tense international 
situation centered on the Viet-Nam conflict has 
created greater common ground between the Social- 
ists and Communists than has hitherto existed, al- 
though it would nevertheless be unrealistic to expect 
any kind of permanent alliance to result. 

Domestic political factors have also played a 
part in spurring the JSP to seek Communist coop- 
eration. Even though the Socialists still poll a 
much larger (though stagnant) vote in national 


15 See Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), March 7, 1966, p. 2/8. 


elections, the party’s grass-roots organization is 
extremely weak, whereas the JCP organization has 
been rapidly gaining strength. Consequently, the 
Socialists now have an increased incentive to try to 
obtain Communist support in mobilizing popular 
opposition to government measures. Furthermore, 
the politico-religious Kdmeito has advanced steadily 
in recent years to become an important factor in 
the electoral calculations of all other Japanese 
parties, and at present there appears to be some 
common political ground between it and the left- 
wing parties. At the same time, recent electoral 
trends have suggested that while the JSP has no 
prospect of coming to power independently in the 
foreseeable future, the governing Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party might lose its overall parliamentary 
majority within, say, six or seven years. Because 
of this, the possibility of forming a coalition gov- 
ernment in some kind of combination with other 
opposition parties has begun to exercise the minds 
of the JSP leaders.**° Today they are obliged to 
take the JCP into serious consideration as a possible 
partner, whereas some years ago they could afford 
to disregard it. 


New JCP Orientation 


In this context, it is significant that the JCP 
has recently been moving perceptibly away from 
its strong pro-Chinese commitment. The first hint 
of a shift was a report published in the Japanese 
press late in 1965 to the effect that disagreement 
had arisen within the party over the interpretation 
of the abortive Communist coup of September 30, 
1965, in Indonesia.** According to this report, the 
majority faction of the JCP led by Secretary- 
General Miyamoto held that the Indonesian Com- 
munists had succumbed to “left-wing adventurism” 
and launched their attempted revolution prema- 
turely and without adequate preparation. Their 
fault, it was argued, lay in having followed the 
Chinese revolutionary line too slavishly. Ranged 
against Miyamoto’s faction, according to the re- 


16 For speculation on the possible courses which Japanese 
politics might take over the next ten years, see H. Passin, 
“The Future,” in H. Passin (ed.), The United States and 
Japan, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice Hall, 1966, pp. 141-61. 

17 The report, which emanated from the Japanese Police 
Department, appeared in Asahi Shimbun, Dec. 22, 1965, p. 2/8. 
See also ibid., Jan. 14, 1966, p. 2/8. Official JCP publications 
avoided any discussion of the Indonesian Communists’ strategy 
and confined themselves to attacking anti-Communist reprisals 
in Indonesia. E.g., see leading article in Akahata, (Tokyo), 
Oct. 23, 1965, p. 1/1. 
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port, was an opposition group led by Yojiro Konno, 
a lesser figure in the party hierarchy. This group, 
committed to dogmatic support of Peking, re- 
jected the charge that adherence to Chinese revo- 
lutionary doctrine had caused the Indonesian de- 
bacle, attributing it rather to the fact that the 
Indonesian Communists, instead of developing a 
small, disciplined and resolute elite party, had con- 
centrated on building up a broad mass following, 
which at the moment of crisis proved lacking in 
discipline and determination. 

Further indication of a change in the party’s 
attitude toward China was given in a four-page 
unsigned article which appeared in the JCP daily 
organ Akahata on February 4, 1966."* The article 
followed existing party policy in attacking Ameri- 
can “imperialism” and criticizing Soviet “revision- 
ists” for believing in the possibility of peaceful 
coexistence with the United States. It went on to 


Between Scylla and Charybdis 


Our party has . 
ing struggle to smash great-power chauvinist 
intervention by foreign forces connected with 
rightist and “leftist” opportunism, as well as 
the subversive activities of anti-party rene- 
gades who are currying favor with these 
foreign forces. 

Recently, just before the 10th Party Con- 
gress, Ryuji Nishizawa betrayed the party and 
the people by starting open activities to under- 
mine the party. No matter what he does, how- 
ever, he will be doomed along with the Shida 
group, the Choshu Shimbun group . . . , the 
terrorists residing in Peking, and other anti- 
party flunkies. There is no doubt about it, for 
Shiga, Naito, Kasuga, and other anti-party 
revisionists have gone bankrupt in the face 
of the unity and advance of our party. These 
experiences of our party have revealed to 
everybody both at home and abroad that all 
foreign forces which attempt their big-power 
intervention in our party and our democratic 
movement in violation of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and proletarian interna- 
tionalism are doomed. 


. staged an uncompromis- 


—From speech by Central Committee Chairman Sanzo Nosaka 
opening the 10th JCP Congress, Akahata (Tokyo), Oct. 25, 1966 


strike a different note, however, in arguing that 
it was a mistake to regard socialist regimes collec- 
tively as the only anti-imperialist force, or under- 
developed areas ripe for revolution as the only 
regions in which the anti-imperialist struggle should 
be fought. There were, the article maintained, 
three basic revolutionary forces: the socialist (i.e., 
Communist-bloc) regimes; revolutionary move- 
ments in capitalist countries; and national liberation 
movements in nations subject to foreign oppression. 
(One commentator in a non-Communist Japanese 
weekly suggested that this was a roundabout way of 
asserting the party’s independence from Peking by 
saying that the JCP, as a revolutionary movement 
in a capitalist country, was in a different category 
from the Chinese Communist Party.*°) The most 
significant point in the article, however, was a pro- 
posal for immediate joint action to combat US 
“ageression” in Viet-Nam through an international 
Communist united front including both China and 
the Soviet Union. Such action, the article declared, 
should not be postponed until the settling of the 
Sino-Soviet ideological controversy. 

Shortly after the publication of this article, 
Miyamoto left at the head of a JCP delegation, 
reportedly composed exclusively of members of his 
own faction, for a visit to Communist China, North 
Viet-Nam and North Korea. At Shanghai the dele- 
gation had preliminary talks with the since-purged 
Mayor of Peking, P’eng Chen, who apparently re- 
jected out of hand the JCP’s idea of a united front. 
On the same day, moreover, the Chinese Communist 
Party organ Hung Ch’i (Red Flag) came out with 
an attack on the Akahata article of February 4.”° 
Following this cool reception, the Japanese delega- 
tion did not proceed immediately from Shanghei 
to Peking, as had been expected, but instead went 
on to Hanoi for a two-week visit culminated on 
February 27 by the signing of a joint statement by 
the Japanese Communist and North Vietnamese 
leaders. A speech made by Miyamoto in Hanoi 
was reprinted in the Chinese Communist central 
newspaper Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily) on 
February 21, but the Chinese version conspicuously 


18 The article was entitled “Amerika teikokushugi ni hantai 
suru kokusai tditsu k6d6 to tditsu sensen wo kydka suru 
tame ni” (Strengthen International United Action and a 
United Front in Opposition to American Imperialism). Daily 
Summary of the Japanese Press, US Embassy, Tokyo, Feb. 18, 
1966, pp. 1-38. 

19 “Nikkyo kambu h6-Chu to sono rosen” (The JCP Execu- 
tives’ Visit to China and Their Line) Asahi Janaru, (Tokyo), 
Vol. 8, No. 8 (Feb. 20, 1966), pp. 7-8. 

20Hung Chi (Peking), Feb. 10, 1966. See also Asahi 
Shimbun, Feb. 12, 1966, p. 2/3. 


omitted a passage in which Miyamoto had said, 
“We shall continue to strive for Sino-Soviet co- 
operation in extending aid to Viet-Nam.” ** 

From Hanoi, the Japanese returned to China, 
this time making a rather brief stopover in Peking, 
where they had further conferences with Chinese 
Communist leaders. These meetings, however, evi- 
dently proved no more fruitful than the earlier 
exchanges in Shanghai, and Miyamoto’s party 
went on to Pyongyang on March 11 to meet with a 
much warmer reception. There they signed a joint 
communique with the North Korean leaders stress- 
ing the equality and independence of all Com- 
munist parties, and affirming the principle that no 
individual Communist party should attempt to 
exert pressure on the internal affairs of another.” 

On March 21, the JCP envoys returned once 
more to Peking for another round of discussions 
with the Chinese. At this point, the Japanese press 
was confidently predicting that the delegation would 
defy Peking by proceeding on to Moscow to attend 
the 23rd Congress of the CPSU.” This forecast, 
however, proved wrong. While both the North 
Korean and North Vietnamese parties decided to 
attend the Congress, the JCP leaders agreed to 
follow Peking’s lead in boycotting it.** 

In view of the Miyamoto leadership’s previous 
moves to reassert the JCP’s independence from 
Peking, this decision seems surprising. It is of 
course impossible to say for certain what prompted 
the decision, but very likely the following factors 
all played a part. First, in view of the numerous 
setbacks China had recently sustained in various 
parts of the world, the Peking leaders must have 
been particularly anxious to retain the Japanese 
party’s loyalty and no doubt exerted strong pressure 
on the JCP delegation. Second, the Soviet Union 
was still actively supporting Shiga’s Communist 
splinter group, causing considerable annoyance and 
embarrassment to the JCP. Third, the pro-Chinese 
“tough” faction within the JCP was conducting a 
vigorous campaign against Miyamoto’s attempts to 
gain greater independence from Peking.” 


21Qn this discrepancy, see “NikkyO, Miyamoto rosen no 
yuku e” (The JCP and the Direction of the Miyamoto Line), 
in Asahi Janaru, Vol. 8, No. 15, (April 10, 1966), pp. 8-9. For 
a further account of the delegation’s tour, see Asahi Shimbun, 
March 25, 1966, p. 1/7. 

22 Text of communique in Akahata, March 22, 1966, p. 1/7. 

23 F.g., see Asahi Shimbun, March 25, 1966, p. 1/7. 

24 This decision was apparently reached while the Japanese 
delegation was in Peking for the second time. According to 
a Japanese report, it was not until then that the Chinese 
finally staged an official reception for the delegation. See 
“Nikkyo, Miyamoto rosen. . . .,” loc. cit. (Footnote 21). 

25 See Asahi Shimbun, March 26, 1966, p. 1/3. 


It may be surmised that the Chinese made it 
clear to the JCP delegates that attendance at the 
impending Moscow Congress would mean a com- 
plete break between the Japanese and Chinese 
parties—an eventuality which Miyamoto obviously 
was anxious to avoid. The Japanese Communist 
leader’s real intention, at least at this stage, appears 
to have been to place the JCP in a more independent 
footing vis-a-vis Peking, at the same time preserv- 
ing its basically pro-Chinese orientation. Since last 
spring, in any event, the JCP has progressively 
asserted its autonomy—though not without some 
conflict within its own ranks. 

At the same time, the party has sought to resume 
a cautious dialogue with Moscow after two years 
of complete estrangement. According to Japanese 
press reports, a visiting Soviet trade union official 
was permitted to break the ice by calling at JCP 
headquarters in Tokyo last summer, but his meet- 
ing with party officials did not go beyond an ex- 
change of courtesies.** Clearly, independence from 
both sides—though perhaps in differing degrees— 
is the essence of Miyamoto’s new policies. Auton- 
omy vis-a-vis Peking in particular would seem to 
be a logical consequence of the party’s drive to 
expand its membership and electoral strength: a 
“broad mass party” is hardly consistent with con- 
temporary Chinese Communist revolutionary strat- 
egy. More important, perhaps, the party’s new 
posture of independence reflects its increasing 
financial affluence, which seems to come mainly 
from publications sales and other domestic sources 
rather than from outside the country. 


The Party Today 


The major weaknesses of the JCP in the past 
have been factionalism, susceptibility to foreign 
Communist pressure, and an uncongenial political 
environment. Factionalism is endemic in all Jap- 
anese political parties and has recurred constantly 
in the JCP no matter what disciplinary measures 
were taken against dissidents. The present leader- 
ship seems purposeful, determined, and perhaps 
more capable of imposing unity on the party than 
its predecessors. Nevertheless, as we have seen, 
it is not without its opponents. 

Susceptibility to foreign Communist pressure also 
seems to die hard. Although the party is unlikely 


26 Mainichi Shimbun, (Tokyo) June 29, 1966, p. 2/1, and 


Asahi Shimbun, July 11, 1966, p. 2/1. 
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to repeat the catastrophe of 1950, its recent steps 
towards autonomy have an appearance of timidity, 
as though too much independence from Peking, 
and consequently from Chinese backing, would 
carry the risk of a dangerous isolation. 

As for the party’s third major handicap, it is 
true (although by now a truism) that Japan’s 
burgeoning economic growth, in combination with 
postwar institutional and social reforms, has tended 
to create political conditions unfavorable to the 
JCP. Nevertheless, economic and social strains 
can still be strong even in an advanced industrial 
country with a high basic level of prosperity, es- 
pecially where economic growth has been extremely 
swift and traditional influences have been rapidly 
undermined. In Japan, it is a conspicuous fact that 
the political parties giving their members a sense 
of total commitment (the JCP and the Komeito) 
have been making progress in recent years, while 
the “open” parties relying on a generalized appeal 
and seeking to gain votes through personal con- 
nections and influence (the LDP and JSP) have 
been falling back or stagnating. It is not easy to 
say just how far foreign policy issues have helped 
the JCP, but it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
the party is profiting somewhat from the reactiva- 
tion, due to the Viet-Nam war, of a latent Japanese 
anti-Americanism, which happens to coincide with 
a reawakening sense of national identity. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written, the 10th Congress 
of the JCP took place in Tokyo from October 24 
to 30, 1966, and produced a clear-cut reaffirmation 
of the Miyamoto leadership’s new line of indepen- 
dence from both Peking and Moscow. The Con- 
gress reelected Miyamoto as party Secretary-Gen- 
eral and Nozaka as Chairman, but the latter’s 
position is now essentially honorary, with real 
power resting in the hands of Miyamoto. Party 
membership was claimed to have reached a figure 
in excess of 200,000, representing a continuing 
advance. 

In their addresses to the Congress, both Nozaka 
and Miyamoto made clear the party’s determina- 
tion to pursue an independent course opposed not 
only to Khrushchev-style “modern revisionism” 
but also to the “dogmatism and _ sectarianism” 
characteristic of the present Peking leadership. 


The Congress endorsed this line without open dis-: 


sent, amending the party rules so as to add “dog- 
matism and sectarianism” to “revisionism” as de- 
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viations against which party members are pledged 
to fight. The Congress also endorsed the leader- 
ship’s renewed call for the formation of an inter- 
national Communist united front to aid North 
Viet-Nam—a proposal thus far rebuffed by Peking. 

In spite of the Congress’ approval of the “in- 
dependent” line, there have been numerous indi- 
cations of opposition to it on the part of 
pro-Chinese elements within the party, although the 
exact extent of this opposition is hard to judge. 
A report in the Japanese weekly Ekonomisuto 
(Economist) on October 25, 1966, estimated that 
22 out of the 67 members of the pre-Congress 
Central Committee could be considered “pro- 
China.” Significantly enough, the Congress en- 
larged the membership of this body to 88, no doubt 
with a view to swamping the dissidents, and in 
the Congress elections to the Central Committee, 
at least one prominent “pro-China” figure was 
dropped from membership, while a number of 
Miyamoto supporters were added. 

The presence of considerable pro-Chinese op- 
position within the party has also been attested 
to by a steadily mounting number of expulsions of 
party members accused of “flunkeying” to a “for- 
eign party.” According to a Japanese Police 
Agency report published in Asahi Shimbun (De- 
cember 18, 1966), the JCP had so far purged 
during 1966 a total of 98 pro-Peking party 
members. The most prominent of these was Ryuji 
Nishizawa, a member of the Central Committee 
and a son-in-law of the late veteran party leader, 
Kyuichi Tokuda. Nishizawa was expelléd in Octo- 
ber on charges of preparing to publish a magazine 
entitled “Study of Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” and 
aimed at criticism of the party leadership. Also 
expelled prior to the 10th Congress were almost 
all the members of the Yamagata Prefectural party 
committee (the so-called Choshu Shimbun group), 
who rebelled against the “independent line” vis-a- 
vis Peking, as well as a number of Japanese Com- 
munists residing in Peking. 

The party’s moves to discipline the pro-Chinese 
dissidents in its ranks has caused a conspicuous 
deterioration of JCP-CCP relations which, should 
it continue, might even lead to an eventual open 
break. The question for the future is whether the 
JCP will continue its present independent line or, 
in view of its worsening relations with Peking, turn 
once more to Moscow for moral support—a pros- 
pect which apparently is causing the “Voice of 
Japan” and related right-wing Communist opposi- 
tion groups serious concern since it would remove 
their raison d’étre. 


MARXISM-LENINISM 


Soviet Theory and 


Indian Reality 


By Stephen Clarkson 


oviet Marxism-Leninism has long been known 
as a stridently anticapitalist ideology, emphasizing 
only the most negative qualities of the West’s 
economic system and denying the social. achieve- 
ments of several decades of welfare capitalism. 
Until recently it has been impossible to determine 
to what extent the Soviet anticapitalist fixation was, 
like Western anticommunism, a result of interna- 
tional tension rather than an inherent quality of 
the doctrine. This is understandable, since, before 
decolonization, no capitalist country existed which 
the Soviets could feel was not in some way part 
of the Western system and, as such, a threat to 
their existence. The transformation of Europe’s 
African and Asian colonies into nations struggling 
for genuine independence changed “the objective 
situation.”” While Stalin lived, however, the two- 
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camp thesis, which Zhdanov had formulated at the 
founding of the Cominform in 1947, continued to 
maintain that any country not actually belonging 
to the socialist bloc was a fortiori in the capitalist 
camp. 

With the post-Stalin rejection of this manicheistic 
view of international relations, the Soviets explicitly 
recognized that the newly founded nations were not 
all imperialist puppets, even though they might 
not be socialist by Marxist-Leninist definition. 
They saw the strategic value of gaining allies in 
the underdeveloped world and launched on a 
course of wooing the most independent states away 
from the West by offering political, economic and 
military support. 

This change of foreign strategy vis-a-vis the ex- 
colonial world put Soviet policy clearly out of step 
with the Stalinist doctrine concerning underde- 
veloped countries. The Soviet Union could hardly 
welcome India, for example, to the “peace zone” 
of progressive, anti-imperialist nations and continue 
to maintain that Nehru was a pawn of a reactionary 
bourgeoisie, itself the lackey of Western imperial~ 
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ism. Nor could Khrushchev dramatize the new 
good-neighbor policy by announcing a program of 
massive economic aid to New Delhi, if the official 
line still labeled India’s economy as a “raw ma- 
terial and food-producing appendage of imperial- 
ism.” Accordingly, a revision of the Soviet assess- 
ment of India’s economic system was in order. 
The present paper is aimed at determining to what 
extent a more favorable diplomatic climate has led 
the Soviets to a new view of the nature of modern 
capitalism, as they conceive it in the developing 
Indian nation. 


he starting point for the Soviet reassessment 
was a reappraisal of India’s role on the stage of 
world history. It was recognized that India had 
achieved genuine political independence from 
British imperialism in 1947. India’s neutralist 
foreign policy, epitomized for the Soviets by the 
government’s refusal to join the anti-Communist 
military bloc of SEATO and its continued support 
for the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, showed that the country was play- 
ing a genuinely “anti-imperialist” part in interna- 
tional relations. Accordingly, bourgeois Nehru 
was rehabilitated as the authentic leader of the “na- 
tional liberation revolution” for complete indepen- 
dence from Western control.? 

The economic corollary to the politically pro- 
gressive role that was thus accorded to the “na- 
tional bourgeoisie” was the recognition that the 
Indian government was genuinely devoted to the 
goal of independent economic development. In the 
Stalinist analysis, India’s economy had been de- 
scribed as a stagnant feudal system in which 
capitalism was developing despite the resistance 
of the imperialists and their collaborators, the local 
bourgeoisie. Now, bourgeois rule was acclaimed as 
successfully attempting “to liquidate the fatal con- 
sequences of two centuries of the English colonial 
regime.” ” 

The next step was to classify the economic sys- 
tem. The national bourgeoisie’s position as ruling 
class precluded the use of the label “socialism.” 
Nor could “feudalism” designate an economy which 
the Soviets declared to be on the path of indus- 


1 Among many other statements of the post-Stalin view on 
India, see E. Varga, Osnovnye voprosy ekonomiki i politiki 
imperializma posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny, Moscow, 1957, pp. 410- 
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2 Ibid., p. 410. 
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trialization. As for “capitalism”—the only remain- 
ing Marxist category—it had, since Lenin’s October 
Revolution, been associated with reaction, whether 
in its internal expression as monopoly capitalism 
verging on fascism, or externally as aggressive im- 
perialism, continually menacing the survival of 
Soviet socialism. What the Soviets did, then, was 
to reactivate the old notion of “state capitalism,” 
restoring a “progressive” connotation to the idea 
of capitalism as found in such developing econo- 
mies as India’s. Around this concept Indologists 
have constructed a thorough reinterpretation of the 
Indian economy, starting with the industrial role 
of state capitalism itself and going on to consider 
India’s private sector and planning system, its de- 
pendence on Western aid, and the evolution of its 
agriculture. 


State Capitalism 


As the theoretical core of the new Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of Indian underdevelopment, state 
capitalism has been endowed with all the qualities 
of a distinct stage of development. Viewed histor- 
ically, it is the politico-economic system resulting 
from the “general crisis of capitalism” which de- 
veloped after World War II—“when the forces of 
imperialism were greatly weakened and when the 
powerful socialist camp had been formed.” * That 
state capitalism is considered to be a function of 
decolonization is made clear by the date of its 
inception; it “appeared in the Indian Republic in 
August 1947, i.e., at the moment of the acquisition 
of independence,” * when the national bourgeoisie 
took power. At that moment it expressed the con- 
tradictory situation in which the new ruling class 
found itself: the advent to power of the national 
bourgeoisie offered new possibilities for the ac- 
celeration of capital accumulation in the industrial 
branches, which had remained undeveloped as a 
consequence of colonial rule, but the growing de- 
mand of native capital for rapid industrialization 
was frustrated by the “impossibility of realizing 
this on the basis of private capitalist enterprise.” 
This is why “state capitalism was called upon to 
create the basis for the new stage of development 


3A. I. Levkovski, “Gosudarstvennyi kapitalizm y Indii— 
nekotorye osnovnye problemy,” Sovremennyi Vostok, No. 5, 
1958, p. 16. 

* A. I. Levkovski, “Osnoynye problemy razvitiia gosudarstven- 
novo kapitalizma v sovremennoi Indii,” in Gosudarstvennyi 
kapitalizm v stranakh Vostoka, Moscow, 1960, p. 12. 


of Indian capitalism.” * Called into existence by 


profound historical forces, state capitalism thus has 
a grandiose mission in Soviet eyes: 


In India, state capitalism is directed towards the solution 
of the important historical aim of creating an indepen- 
dent national economy by the development of its pro- 
ductive forces; for this reason it has a_ progressive 
character.® 


State capitalism, in other words, endows the 
system with the capability of resolving its basic 
contradiction. “Without the birth of a powerful 
state capitalist [public] sector, it is impossible to 
expand capitalist reproduction in modern India in 
a short space of time.” * Capitalist reproduction— 
the manufacture of the heavy equipment necessary 
for economic development—requires the creation 
of heavy industry. But the modern technology 
characteristic of industries creating the means of 
production calls for investment with a “high organic 
content of capital.” Such highly capital-intensive 
construction, the Soviets imply, is beyond the scope 
of private enterprise. That only the bourgeois 
state is strong enough to channel capital towards 
industrial development by its economic policy and 
by direct investment through the public sector ex- 
plains state capitalism’s chief virtue for the Soviet 
analysis. This superior ability to mobilize invest- 
ment points to a further benefit of state capitalism: 


State capitalism appears as a real means of limiting and 
shortening the primitive forms of capitalist accumula- 
tion, partially dominating its rapacious character; under 
the state’s control it can even utilize these types of 
capital for the country’s industrial development.® 


At the same time as state capitalism helps in jump- 
ing a stage of development by shortening the 
growing pains of primitive capitalism, it fights on 
the opposite front, using the state’s power to limit 
the monopolies which grew up in the colonial 
period as allies of foreign capital. 

Anti-imperialist because it is aimed at develop- 
ment independent of Western imperialism, anti- 
feudal because it stands for the forced develop- 
ment of capitalism, this progressive state capitalism 


®A. I. Levkovski, “Gosudarstvennvi kapitalizm i chastno- 
kapitalisticheskoe predprinimatelstvo v Indii,” in Ekonomika 
sovremennoai Indii, Moscow, 1960, p. 177. 

6 [bid., pp. 178-79. 

7 Levkovski, “Osnovnye problemy razvitiia. . 
p. 16. 

8R. A. Ulianovski, “Indiia y borbe za ekonomicheskuiu 
nezavisimost (voprosy goskapitalizma) ,” in Nezavisimaia Indiia, 
10 let nezavisimosti 1947-1957. Sbornik statei, Moscow, 1958, 
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is the most advanced economic system short of the 
non-capitalist path of development. It is totally 
different from the reactionary “monopoly state 
capitalism” found in the imperialist nations. In- 
deed, it is the “highest form of capitalism” because 
it accelerates the creation of the material conditions 
necessary for the ultimate transition to socialism.® 
State capitalism thus constitutes in the Soviet vision 
a new law of development (zakonomernost) unique 
to the developing countries. It is this elevation of 
state capitalism to the rank of an historical stage 
of development that allows the Soviets to analyze 
all the aspects of India’s welfare capitalism with an 
attitude of measured acceptance, acknowledging 
many positive features of the Indian system which 
they deny in the Western context. 

The most concrete aspect of state capitalism for 
the Soviets is the direct participation of the state 
in industrial production. It is the public sector’s 
own industrial enterprises which provide the most 
immediate state contribution to economic growth 
and the best use of profits under capitalism. Even 
when the Soviets criticize the state sector’s insuffi- 
ciencies—the failure to nationalize foreign-con- 
trolled firms, the sluggish expansion of state indus- 
trial plants, the public sector’s dependence on 
foreign aid—they nevertheless reaffirm their con- 
fident belief that the “state enterprises . . . repre- 
sent the most advanced degree of labor socializa- 
tion that is possible under the capitalist mode of 
production.” *° 

Similarly in the financial sphere, the Soviets 
approve the state’s acquisition of several banks, 
since such control permits a more direct influence 
over the economy. The least “progressive” example 
of the many state ventures in banking was the crea- 
tion in February 1955 of the Corporation for In- 
dustrial Credit and Investment with a majority of 
foreign capital. Instead of participating in the 
share capital, the government provided a loan of 
75 million rupees without interest for 30 years. 
But while this state support of old fashioned capi- 
talism would normally have been denounced as 
evidence of the monopolies’ control of the state, 
the Soviets have taken the stand that the venture 
showed “the state’s desire to attract private, even 
foreign capital, for the industrial development of 
the country.” ** 


9 [bid. 
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This tendency to put the best interpretation on 
the state’s direct activity in the economy does not 
preclude all Soviet criticism. For example, the 
Senate Trading Corporation, a government firm 
with a monopoly in the import and export of cer- 
tain goods, is described as serving the interests of 
the ruling class, for it consolidates the economic 
positions of the national bourgeoisie on the world 
market.'* Yet even this institution is called pro- 
gressive, as it reinforces the role of the state in the 
domain of foreign trade.** 


Private Enterprise 


It was to be expected that the Soviets would 
look kindly on manifestations of the state’s direct 
activity in the economy. What is more interesting 
is the degree to which even free enterprise receives 
the benefit of the doubt. The Soviets note a basic 
contradiction between state capitalism, which at- 
tempts to develop the economy in the nation’s 
interests, and free enterprise, which is interested 
in restricting to a minimum the state’s interference 
in the economy. But there is a contradiction in 
the Soviet analysis itself. According to the theory, 
state capitalism is a superior economic form because 
it can discipline and even oppose private enterprise; 
in practice, the Soviets observe that, far from being 
stifled, private enterprise is flourishing because of 
the support it receives from the Indian state. One 
Soviet analyst, R. A. Ulianovski, has recognized 
that there is really no competition between the 
investments of the two sectors. Noting that 82 
percent of the state’s investment funds are spent 
to improve agriculture, generation of electricity, 
transport, and port construction, he states that such 
infrastructure development “creates the necessary 
conditions for the penetration of private capital in 
food products and light industry, as well as in 
other poorly developed areas.” ** Thus the en- 
couragement of private capitalism by the state is 
not bewailed by the Soviets; it is rather approved 
as proof that state capitalism is abbreviating the 
primitive accumulation of capital and encouraging 
the emergence of a thoroughly modern capitalist 
economy.”° 

The Russian Marxist-Leninists eagerly underline 


12]. Vladimirski, “Gosudarstvennaia torgovaia korporatsiia 
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how the growth of Indian free enterprise has veri- 
fied Marx’s laws of capitalist development: 


The concentration of production, the centralization of 
capital, and the strengthening of the economic power of 
big capital on this basis in the private sector of India’s 
economy is an obvious fact.16 


Soviet writings leave no doubt that this free enter- 
prise vigor is in itself reactionary: it “leads in- 
evitably to a growth of the monopolies’ influence.” *” 
In addition, the growth of profits and productivity, 
when seen against the stationary level of real wages, 
proves that the Indian proletariat has been the 
object of growing capitalist exploitation.‘* But 
these manifestations of classical capitalism are not 
judged severely in the total Soviet view, as dem- 
onstrated by Ulianovski’s quotation of an Indian 
Communist Party statement declaring that “the 
progressive nature of national capitalism’s develop- 
ment in India under the present concrete condi- 
tions” is “indisputable.” *° 


Planning 


Capitalist planning used to be one of the most 
sensitive subjects for Marxist-Leninist analysis. In 
fact, during the Stalin era, the term “Indian plan- 
ning” was always inserted between quotation 
marks to underline the fraudulent nature of an 
institution which is incompatible with the “spon- 
taneous” and anarchic essence of capitalism. But 
if post-Stalin toleration can accept the growth of 
free-enterprise capitalism as progressive, it looks 
with an even more encouraging eye at Indian 
planning. True, the attempt to direct India’s 
economic development falls far short of being gen- 
uine socialist planning, because it can only be 
effective in the narrow domain of the public in- 
dustrial sector. Yet the advent of the First Five- 
Year Plan in 1951 was deemed to be the logical 
corollary of state capitalism, implementing the 
state’s claim to direct the nation’s long-term evolu- 
tion. 


16 [bid., p. 73. 

17 Levkovski, “Gosudarstvennyi kapitalizm i chastnokapitali- 
sticheskoe predprinimatelstvo v Indii,” Joc. cit., p. 211. 

18 Ulianovski, op. cit., pp. 68-70; and L. A. Gordon, 
“Polozhenie promyshlennovo proletariata Indii i nekotorye 
osobennosti borby rabochevo klassa,” in Polozhenie rabochevo 
klassa i rabochee dvizhenie v stranakh Azii i Afriki (1959- 
1961), Moscow, 1962, p. 71. 

19R. A. Ulianovski, “Indiia vy borbe za ekonomicheskuiu 
nezavisimost; o gosudarstvennom sektore vy ekonomike Indii,” 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, No. 4, 1957, p. 25. 


The plan reflected the objectively ripened necessity to 
institute a certain kind of planning for the realization 
of state capitalist construction of new enterprises. 


By the volume of planned public expenditures and 
by their orientation, the plan was said to surpass 
by far the limits that would be achieved under 
normal capitalist expansion.” 

The Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61), with its 
far greater emphasis on heavy industry, was hailed 
not just as proof of India’s continuing independent 
development, but as a triumphant indication that 
India was “borrowing from the planning experience 
of the socialist countries in its effort to escape from 
its backward condition and to suppress its eco- 
nomic dependence on foreign capital.” ** To be 
sure, the plan was criticized, this time for relying 
on foreign aid and deficit financing instead of ex- 
tracting investment resources by the severe taxa- 
tion of the country’s big bourgeois, feudal and 
princely rich. Once again, however, the Soviet cri- 
tique ended in approval; notably for the high 
priority given to heavy industrial construction in 
the state sector.” 

A survey of the first decade of Indian planning, 
drawn up by the economist E. A. Bragina, exem- 
plifies the Soviet endorsement of Indian govern- 
mental policy. The author acknowledged a 42 per- 
cent increase in the gross national product in the 
period 1951-61; during these years the working 
force in the manufacturing industries rose from 
2.96 to 3.76 million, and the output of producer 
goods increased from an annual value of 40 mil- 
lion to 2,500 million rupees. While Miss Bragina 
drew special attention to the growth of the public 
industrial sector, whose share in the output of the 
manufacturing branches increased from 1.5 to 8.4 
percent, her tribute to planning successes embraced 
the whole economy: 


The former colony deprived of its own industrial base 
has laid, in the course of two five-year plans, the founda- 
tions for the development of a national production of 
the means of production.22 


In short, the author gave the impression that the 
credit for the country’s entire economic progress, 
including that of the private sector, should go to 
the institution of Indian planning. 


20 Ulianovski, “Indiia vy borbe za ekonomicheskuiu neza- 
visimost (voprosy goskapitalizma),” loc. cit., p. 75. 

21 [bid., p. 76. 

22 [bid., p. 62. 

23 EF. A. Bragina, “Tretii piatiletnii plan i ekonomika Indii,” 
Narody Aziii Afriki, No. 2, 1963, p. 37. 


This blanket praise underlines a dilemma in- 
herent in the Soviets’ enthusiastic attitude towards 
India’s progressive capitalism: either they must 
exaggerate the role of the planning element or they 
must admit that capitalism can of itself achieve 
important progress. When they chose not to de- 
nounce the second plan for the fact that it was not 
socialist, instead simply observing that the proper 
conditions did not yet exist to make it really “‘con- 
sistent,” they indicated their choice. Even a spe- 
cialist such as R. S. Gorchakov, who is most criti- 
cal about India’s planning, reported the aims of 
the Third Five-Year plan (self-sufficiency in agri- 
cultural and producer-goods production, and 5 per- 
cent annual growth of the gross national product) 
without suggesting that these objectives were illu- 
sory in a capitalist system **—a discreet admission, 
in its own way, that the Indians were in fact tack- 
ling the problems involved. The tolerant tone 
adopted towards Indian planning contrasts sharply 
with the invective reserved for imperialist plani- 
fication—witness, for example, the Soviet com- 
ment that French “state planning has become an 
apparatus to drain the nation’s resources into the 
strong boxes of the monopolies.” *° Because French 
planning operates in a monopoly state capitalist 
system, it is fundamentally bad, despite its sophis- 
tication; whereas Indian planning, regardless of its 
insufficiencies, is an integral part of progressive 
state capitalism. Still, the Soviet attribution of 
India’s economic progress to the plans indicates an 
acceptance of the thesis that planning can accom- 
plish substantial successes even in a non-socialist 
system. 


Dependence on Imperialism 


In their description of India’s continuing rela- 
tions with the imperialist powers, the Soviets could 
be expected to be their most severe. Not only is 
this issue the most closely involved with “cold war” 
politics, but it is the one on which the Soviet 
analysis can most easily ally itself with Indian 
anti-imperialist nationalism. This is indeed the 
subject on which the Soviets are the most trenchant, 
hammering on the simple theme that Western in- 
vestment or aid spells dependence and therefore 
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thwarted development. The Indian government’s 
attempt to achieve an “accelerated development of 
India’s productive forces by means of a compromise 
with foreign capital” is therefore considered an in- 
vitation to serious economic difficulties.” 

Despite this apparently clear stand in principle, 
there is still a degree of ambivalence in the Soviet 
treatment of Western economic penetration in In- 
dia. The participation of foreign firms in the In- 
dian economy in the form of mixed companies is 
considered bad per se because it increases impe- 
rialism’s power of control over the economy and 
provides support for reactionary political forces 
in the country. On the other hand, the Soviets 
realize that if foreign capitalists invest, it is thanks 
to the toleration of the same local capitalists who 
are described as progressive in the analysis of 
state capitalism. 

One Soviet commentator, V. I. Pavlov, apparently 
felt it necessary to explain that the national bour- 
geoisie in power does not intend to “tolerate the 
former uncontrolled supremacy” of the foreign 
monopolists, but simply calculates that it can “get 
the maximum benefit from cooperation with them.” 
Pavlov recognized that from the Indian govern- 
ment’s point of view, a “particularly profitable” 
result of such cooperation is the creation of new 
plants in the virgin economic branches; for since 
the latter benefit from a monopoly position in the 
country, thanks to the tariff wall, the “notorious” 
mixed companies with foreign participation tend 
to concentrate on importing the equipment neces- 
sary to start new industries. In the prevailing con- 
ditions of an acute deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, the “official circles” in India look with favor 
on these mixed corporations as “one of the chan- 
nels for the entry of the currency so necessary for 
the country’s industrialization.” In his enumera- 
tion of the long list of important industries in 
which mixed companies have been established, 
Pavlov wanted to show how dangerously en- 
trenched is the power of foreign capital. On the 
other hand, he conceded that the companies “have 
encouraged the appearance of certain centers of 
the most modern heavy industry.” ?7 One can thus 
infer from Soviet comments that the effect of for- 
eign capital is by no means entirely negative. 

The Soviet stance on the pernicious role of 
foreign investment in the Indian economy is fur- 


°6'V. I. Pavlov, Imperializm i ekonomicheskaia samostoiatel- 
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ther complicated by the fact that foreign private 
capital has been put into state-owned firms. In 
effect this phenomenon pits the thesis of imperial- 
ism’s bitter opposition to economic development in 
the new nations against the Marxist-Leninists’ im- 
age of the developmental role of state capitalism. 
Their synthesis of this contradiction is typically 
dialectical. While on the one hand private foreign 
investment in the Indian public sector represents 
a continuation of imperialist penetration into the 
Indian economy, it reflects, on the other, a partial 
solution which the Soviets themselves recommend. 
Indeed the Soviet analysts consider that one of the 
major positive features of state capitalism is pre- 
cisely its capacity to attract foreign capital for the 
construction of state enterprises and for the fur- 
nishing of “equipment, financial means and tech- 
nical cadres, which the country does not possess in 
sufficient quantities.” ** 

The possibility of limiting the activity of foreign 
capital and channeling it into the heavy industrial 
branches “constitutes one of the striking differences 
in the position of foreign capital in modern India 
compared with the colonial period.” *® Since state 
capitalism represents the interests of the national 
bourgeoisie, which is opposed to the foreign monop- 
olies, “the movement to develop state capitalism 
tends to weaken the position of foreign capital- 
ism.” *° In other words, state capitalism dominates 
the economic situation after all, ensuring the utili- 
zation of foreign capital in India’s interests. The 
government tries, for example, to arrange foreign 
investment in a projected enterprise on straight 
credit terms, without foreign participation in share 
capital; it can even buy back the capital held by 
foreigners, transforming a semi-private firm into 
an entirely public company.** The government’s 
power to resist the claims of foreign monopolies is 
incomparably superior to that of private enterprise, 
although it has not always sufficed to maintain the 
vital branches of the economy in the hands of the 
state sector. 

The cooperation offered by the socialist coun- 
tries is acclaimed as a further bulwark supporting 
the state sector’s resistance against foreign capital’s 
control of the key sectors. In the petroleum indus- 
try, for instance, the construction of a refinery at 
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Nunmati with Rumanian help, and two others at 
Barauni and Barod with Soviet aid, allowed the 
state sector to counterbalance the previous Western 
monopoly of the nation’s petroleum industry.’? 

Giving credit to state capitalism and Soviet sup- 
port for harnessing foreign aid amounts to a sub- 
stantial modification of the post-Stalin theory on 
the negative role of foreign capital. As late as the 
summer of 1955, M. I. Rubinstein wrote in the New 
Times that what made the evolution of the new 
nations towards socialism inevitable was the in- 
ability of capitalism, particularly of foreign capital, 
to rise to the huge task of developing the back- 
ward economies of Africa and Asia. By admitting 
now that mixed companies have installed themselves 
in the new industries, precisely where they once 
claimed foreign capital would refuse to go, Soviet 
analysts have conceded that foreign capital can 
contribute to development in directions desired by 
the developing countries themselves—e.g., heavy 
industry in the public sector. The weak rationaliza- 
tion that it is natural for foreign capital to flow to 
sectors where it can make the biggest profits only 
underlines the admission implicit in the Soviet 
analysis: that capital—even reactionary foreign 
capital—can after all contribute to a healthy eco- 
nomic development in India. 


hat state capitalism can contain the dangers 
of private foreign investment does not, in the 
Soviet view, mean that imperialism offers no other 
threat to Indian economic sovereignty. An even 
more serious threat is Western governmental aid, 
the alleged purpose of which is “to block the road 
against the process of national and social libera- 
tion.” As an alternative to free development, “the 
imperialists aim to transform India into an orien- 
tal support for the world capitalist economy.” * 
The aforementioned Pavlov advances many argu- 
ments to prove the nefarious effects of Western 
aid: it encourages private enterprise; it discrimi- 
nates against industry in the public sector; structur- 
ally it goes to build the infrastructure, thus encour- 
aging private investment rather than helping to 
increase economic independence by aiding the 
creation of the means of production; aid is tied to 
the purchase of goods in the donor country, the 
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resulting heavy burden of debt being payable in 
hard currencies; the imperialists use aid negotia- 
tions to put political pressure on India. After read- 
ing this unmasking of Western “aid” (always 
printed between quotation marks), one would be 
tempted to infer that the Soviets advise India to 
reject Western assistance. Not at all! Pavlov in- 
dicates his agreement with the following statement 
by the late A. K. Ghosh, former Secretary-General 
of the Indian Communist Party: 


We have never considered, and at the present we still do 
not consider, that India should not receive loans coming 
from countries outside the socialist camp. On the other 
hand, the Indian people have the right to insist that the 
loans which India receives from any country are given 
under conditions as favorable as those received from the 
socialist countries.°4 


The image of the Soviets’ own unselfish aid to 
India is depicted as just the obverse of the West’s 
cynical “aid.” Purportedly inspired by a sincere 
desire to promote India’s independent development, 
Soviet aid is hailed as a working definition of what 
the Marxist-Leninists consider true benificence: 
help in constructing heavy industrial projects, low 
interest rates, long amortization periods, repayment 
in rupees or through trade, no Soviet participation 
in the profits or management of completed enter- 
prises.*° 

Between the lines of this apparent condemnation 
of Western aid and the self-congratulatory approval 
of socialist cooperation, the reader can infer what 
Indians will admit in private: that the cause of 
India’s development of a mixed economy prospers 
in direct proportion to the country’s ability to 
extract aid from both the “imperialist and the 
socialist super-powers.”” 


Agriculture 


Another dimension of the Soviets’ view of India’s 
economic situation appears in their discussion of 
agrarian relations. What is striking in this aspect 
of the analysis is the Soviet preoccupation with the 
development of agrarian capitalism. The analysis 
of change in the Indian villages is a direct applica- 
tion to India of Lenin’s analysis of Russian agricul- 
ture at the turn of the 19th century. With their 
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feudal privileges liquidated by the bourgeois gov- 
ernment’s agrarian reforms, the big landowners 
(zamindars and ryotwari) are being transformed 
into capitalist entrepreneurs, exploiting their own 
holdings personally rather than leasing them to 
sharecroppers. The other feudal class, the peas- 
antry, is itself splitting into an agrarian bourgeois 
sector, owning the land it once worked under ten- 
ancy, and a kind of rural proletariat, so impover- 
ished it must sell its labor as manpower for the new 
rural capitalists. Apart from the class differentia- 
tion, the Soviets note a growing commercialization 
of agricultural production, evidenced in increased 
sales to industry and growing monetary expendi- 
tures by the agricultural population.** As a result 
of the widening internal market, other indices of 
capitalism become more pronounced. Capital ac- 
cumulation increases, permitting technical im- 
provements (increased use of fertilizers, modern 
equipment, irrigation, efc.) that lead to an “in- 
tensified development of agricultural production.” ** 

In speaking with Soviet Indologists in Moscow, 
this author was struck by their lack of any doubt 
about the possibility of analyzing the Indian situa- 
tion in terms of capitalism. In one conversation, I 
asked an agricultural specialist whether there were 
any features peculiar to the Indian situation which 
were not susceptible to analysis by Lenin’s con- 
cepts. He replied that such factors as the “relative 
agrarian overpopulation,” caste relations, and vil- 
lage isolation in India were only differences in de- 
gree and not of kind from the Russian conditions 
that Lenin had known and definitively analyzed in 
the 1900’s. Given Lenin’s insistence on the idea of 
capitalist development in Russian agriculture (an 
emphasis that can be traced to his acceptance of 
Plekhanov’s adaptation of Marxism to Russian 
agrarian conditions and to Lenin’s bitter polemic 
with the Populists, who denied the necessity of 
passing through a capitalist stage), it appears un- 
avoidable that the Soviets discover capitalism 
wherever they observe any agricultural progress in 
a non-socialist country. 

If this notion of growing agricultural capitalism 
is a virtual tautology in the Soviet analysis, there 
are nevertheless different viewpoints on the rela- 
tive degree of feudalism’s decline and capitalism’s 
development in India. Some maintain that semi- 
feudal relations still predominate in Indian agri- 
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culture,** while others, such as Ulianovski, declare 
that feudalism is no longer the dominant economic 
form.** While the debate is being actively pursued, 
Soviet agronomists seem to be in clear agreement 
that capitalism has not yet completely triumphed 
over the Indian countryside in all its Western splen- 
dor. They conclude that therefore its further de- 
velopment must be supported as progressive. If 
the Indian “‘kulaks” leave something to be desired, 
it is the low degree of capitalism characterizing 
their farms and their restricted opportunities to 
improve capital equipment.” As for the lower 
strata of the peasantry, they suffer, according to 
Marx’s famous phrase, “less from the development 
of capitalism than from the insufficiency of its 
development.” ** 

Once again we see that the Soviet analysis does 
not lead to a revolutionary condemnation of the 
Indian situation, but rather to support for more 
bourgeois-capitalist development. As one source 
put it, the basic problem in Indian agriculture re- 
mains “the contradiction between the old agrarian 
structure and the capitalist mode of production 
which is developing.” ‘? The solution of India’s 
desperate agricultural situation lies in the direction 
of more radical, but nevertheless capitalist, reforms. 


How New Is the New Line? 


Having identified the main features of the Soviet 
analysis of Indian capitalism—the progressive 
nature of state capitalism, the critical approval of 
free enterprise, the acceptance of the planning 
principle in a non-socialist system, the recognition 
of Western aid’s contribution to Indian develop- 
ment, the emphasis on the development of agrarian 
capitalism—it remains to offer some interpretation 
of these post-Stalinist developments in Soviet 
Marxist-Leninist Indology. Is this accommodation 
with capitalism in India unusual and, if so, what 
does it indicate? 

It could be objected straightaway that there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in finding that the 
Soviets analyze underdevelopment in terms of capi- 
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talism. Marxist-Leninists are logically impelled by 
their methodological system to identify the histori- 
cal stage through which a given society is passing, 
measuring it in terms of their rigidly defined con- 
ceptual tools. These concepts originated with Marx, 
who forged them to explain the phenomenon of 
19th-century Europe’s emerging capitalist system. 
They were adapted by Lenin to analyze semi- 
Asiatic Russia at its “take-off” stage. It is only 
natural that contemporary Marxist-Leninists should 
find these concepts perfectly adequate to explain 
India, entering on its own industrial revolution. 

As an historicist doctrine directed towards politi- 
cal action—the objection would continue—it is 
necessary for Marxism-Leninism to identify a given 
society’s secular progress, since the nature of its 
historical stage of development will determine the 
state of its class relations and, as a result, what 
class tactic should be pursued by the proletariat 
and its Communist Party to hasten the revolution. 
Furthermore, the logical preoccupation with capi- 
talism is strengthened by the equivocal moral at- 
titude of the Marxist: on one side, he likes to 
underline the evils of capitalist society in order to 
show that scientific socialism is the true champion 
of the interests of the exploited; on the other side, 
he can salute the progress achieved by capitalism 
as a preparation for the inevitable revolution. If 
his analysis shows, for example, that the bourgeoisie 
is prospering while the peasantry has fallen to a 
state of chronic famine, he can both deplore the 
unjust consequences of the capitalist system and 
rejoice that the class struggle will inexorably 
heighten. 


hough the author would agree that Soviet 
Marxist-Leninists are ideologically induced to talk 
in terms of capitalism, these arguments do not 
explain why such an impatiently revolutionary 
doctrine as Leninism should adopt so conciliatory 
an attitude in speaking of Indian capitalism. The 
post-war Stalinist analysis of India used the same 
concepts and methodology to reach completely 
different conclusions: by its compromise with 
British imperialism, the Indian bourgeoisie was 
deliberately conserving India’s colonial situation, 
neither industrializing the economy nor dissolving 
the feudal state of agriculture. As for India’s his- 
torical stage, it was identified with that of China in 
1927: “Since its compromise with English im- 
perialism, the Congress has lost its raison d’étre, 
just as [did] the Kuomintang, after Chiang Kai- 


chek’s treachery of 1927.” ** Whereas the Stalinist 
analysis anticipated an imminent “revolutionary 
agrarian transformation,” the post-Stalinists view 
socialism only as a final point to be achieved 
through the progress of state capitalism. 

It would be too easy to infer from this change 
of line that the validity of the Soviet analysis is 
discredited. After all, didn’t the US State Depart- 
ment reverse its position over a relatively short 
period of time on such a basic question as the legiti- 
macy of Indian neutralism? Nor does the disparity 
between the current Soviet and Chinese views of 
India allow one to dismiss out of hand the Marxist- 
Leninist conceptual apparatus, any more than the 
disagreement between economists like P. T. Bauer 
and Wilfred Malenbaum on the worth of Indian 
planning proves that the concepts of Western eco- 
nomic analysis are ipso facto invalid. The key to 
appreciating the validity of the Soviet analysis is 
the realization of its three functions, for Soviet 
Indology is simultaneously an official governmental 
view, a scholarly investigation, and a consciously- 
executed line of propaganda. As an analysis with 
official sanction, the Soviet line in many instances 
takes up positions that are counterposed to the 
Western point of view. This mirror effect is espe- 
cially evident on issues closely related to the cold 
war: socialism/capitalism is the only viable socio- 
economic system for India, while capitalism /social- 
ism would be disastrous for the Indian people; the 
Other Side is trying to subvert Indian development 
onto the wrong road by its so-called aid; in the end 
Our System will win out. On other issues more 
related to development problems there is an ob- 
vious convergence between the current Soviet anal- 
ysis and such Western academic views as those of 
John P. Lewis: a mixed economy is well-suited to 
India’s situation because governmental initiative 
strengthens the weak sector of free enterprise; 
economic planning is essential for a rational ex- 
ploitation of scarce resources; heavy industrial pro- 
duction allowing major import substitution is the 
best base for self-sustaining growth.** But what- 
ever the similarity in content, the Soviet analysis 
still remains quite distinct by virtue of its propa- 
ganda role. Its self-righteous dogmatism may of- 
fend the Western reader more accustomed to ra- 
tional persuasion, but it is this very moral and 


43E. Varga, Osnovnie voprosy ekonomiki i politiki im- 
perializma posle vtoroi mirovoi voiny, Moscow, 1953, pp. 362- 
76 


44 John P. Lewis, Quiet Crisis in India, Washington, D.C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1962. 
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mental simplicity that constitutes its propaganda 
effectiveness for the literate but semi-educated 
reader. Above all, it flatters the wounded ego and 
justifies the innate anti-Western nationalism of the 
Indian who is sensitive about his ex-colonial eco- 
nomic backwardness. 


t is small wonder that the Soviet analysis, in 
trying to fulfill all three of these functions for a 
widely-mixed audience, makes itself vulnerable to 
rational attack. Yet while the Soviet analysis cer- 
tainly is aimed to appeal beyond the local Commu- 
nist readership, it would be wrong to deduce that 
Soviet Marxism-Leninism is for this reason losing 
its ideological content. The post-Stalinist analysis 
clearly contains some novel features which can eas- 
ily be labeled revisionist: a reformism which ac- 
knowledges the socio-economic achievements of a 
capitalist system; a gradualism which implicitly 
accepts, in its view of state capitalism, the absence 
of ultra-rapid solutions for the country’s problems; 
a collaborationism proclaiming Soviet aid can 
strengthen a non-socialist economy. Though this 
attitude does play down the prospect of immediate 
revolution, it is false to maintain, as the Chinese 
claim, that the Soviets have no revolutionary plan 
for India. Their whole analysis assumes the ulti- 
mate transition to socialism, as can be seen in their 
political formula of the National Democratic State, 
their guide for action to help direct the course of 
events towards a “non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment.” What the current Soviet analysis of India 
does show is an unusually clear separation between 
the twin natures of Marxism-Leninism—the “scien- 
tific” analysis of the socio-economic situation based 
on a rationalistic conceptual system, and the ac- 
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tivist guide for revolutionary action.‘ It would be 
naive to infer that Mr. Hyde has been exorcised, 
but it is clear that Dr. Jekyll is in prominence at 
the moment and extremely well disposed towards 
India. 

That a re-evaluation of the Soviet national in- 
terest in the emerging “third world” played the de- 
cisive role in this doctrinal acceptance of welfare 
capitalism in India is not difficult to conclude.” 
Post-Stalin reversal toward acceptance of Nehru’s 
achievements—including his stabilization of the 
political situation, his frustration of the Commu- 
nists’ separatist tactics, and his inauguration of real 
socio-economic progress—was predicated on the 
desire to base Soviet policy on a more realistic 
assessment of the local situation in the developing 
countries. Welcoming neutralist India to the “zone 
of peace” showed that the Soviet Union appreciated 
the strategic value of this populous non-Commu- 
nist nation’s independence from Western tutelage. 
Offering substantial economic aid reflected not 
just the need to compete with the West for India’s 
good will but a Soviet preference for a successfully 
developing, if bourgeois, neighbor situated on the 
border shared by the USSR and China. The stabil- 
ity of the Soviet attitude toward India since 1955, 
despite leadership changes in both countries, indi- 
cates that this high degree of Marxist-Leninist 
tolerance for the Indian system can be expected to 
continue unless some major realignment of forces 
compels a new reorientation of Soviet strategy. 


45 A greatly increased realism and objectivity is, of course, 
characteristic of all post-Stalinist social, economic, and political 
analysis. 

46 For a more complete discussion, see this writer’s forthcom- 
ing L’analyse soviétique des problémes indiens du sous-dé- 
veloppement (1955-1964) , Paris, Mouton. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Politics in Flux: | 


EDITORS’ NOTE: During 1966 Problems of Communism presented a series of articles on 
“Economics and Politics” which discussed the economic reforms in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe and their political implications. We begin in this issue a new series of studies 
on the role and development of the political institutions in Eastern Europe in order to discern 
any new trends that might accommodate the widespread demand for representational reform. 
Below, the case of Czechoslovakia is examined by Mr. Morton Schwartz. In forthcoming issues 


Poland and Hungary will be discussed. 


Czechoslovakia: 


Toward One-Party Pluralism? 


he vitality of political life in the Communist 
world has been particularly apparent in recent 
years. During the past decade, reforms have been 
adopted, or are under consideration, which may 
reshape the character of Communist one-party 
rule. The most significant have been the economic 
reforms which are revamping the long-cherished 
system of central planning in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Though less likely than the eco- 
nomic reforms to have any immediate impact, the 
political changes which are also under discussion 


Mr. Schwartz is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, University of California (Riverside), and 
a student of Soviet affairs. 


By Morton Schwartz 


deserve our attention, if only for the reason that 
they are being discussed at all. 

Most of the proposals for political change seek 
to modify the centralized and repressive character 
of the Communist political system inherited from 
the Stalin era. Highly jealous of any threat to their 
power monopolies, the ruling Communist parties 
have generally resisted major alterations in the 
existing system. It is particularly significant to 
note, therefore, that a recently proposed political 
reform in Czechoslovakia has, despite its unortho- 
dox nature, won some support in high party circles. 
While this proposal does no real harm to the 
concept of the leading role of the Communist 
party, there is some evidence to support the inter- 
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pretation that we may be on the thresholds of at 
least institutional change in Czechoslovakia. 


A Proposal for Reform 


The author of the reform is Michael Lakatos, a 
Slovak legal theorist. In a striking analysis of the 
basic character of political power, Lakatos observes 
that the major problem confronting all societies is 
the conflict between “those who are more or less 
the subjects who make the political line and those 
who are primarily its objects,” between those “who 
rule and those who are manipulated.” The existence 
of “manipulation,” he argues, is not resolved by 
the creation of a “government of the people” since 
what is generally regarded as one of the main 
guarantors of “socialist democracy” —namely, 
citizen participation in governmental affairs—is 
often meaningless. Such participation frequently 
amounts to nothing more than directing trafhic, 
approving applications for the exchange of apart- 
ments, and other “mechanical activity.” Thus, he 
observes, “the endeavor to accentuate democracy 
through extended participation of workers goes 
through channels which are not always effective. 
Participation . . . in just any activity of the state 
falls short.” * 

The real solution to the problem of reducing 
“manipulation,” according to Lakatos, is to create 
an effective representative system. To achieve this, 
two premises must be met: first, the various 
“representative bodies,” i.e., the National Assembly, 
the Slovak National Council and the regional, dis- 
trict and local National Committees (organs of 
local government) “must really, and not only 
formally, contribute to the forming of the political 
line.” The legislatures, in contrast with their pres- 
ent function of simply ratifying decisions made 
elsewhere, must be “empowered to define the 
principles of direction.” Only then can “manipu- 
lation” from above be “under public control.” * 

Second, and equally important, Lakatos argues, 
is the question whether “society can freely deter- 
mine its representatives sent to the representative 
bodies, i.e., whether elections really provide the 
possibility of real choice.” * It is his view that in 


1 Michael Lakatos, “Some Problems of Socialist Democracy 
from the Viewpoint of the Citizen’s Position in Our Society,” 
Pravny Obzor, No. 3 (1966). (Pravny Obzor is the monthly 
journal of the Law Institute of the Slovak Academy of 
Sciences.) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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the existing electoral system, “the actual value of 
the act of voting [has been] reduced to the right 
to elect the proposed candidate” whose nomina- 
tion has been secured by pressure “from above.” * 
If elections are to be a “true instrument for the 
selection of able people,” if they are truly to “ex- 
press the will of the citizens,” they must be re- 
organized. In particular, they must take into 
account “group interests” which, according to 
Lakatos, “embody . . . the relation of the citizen 
as a political man to the state.” The electoral 
system “must correspond to the structure of our 
society [and] . . . our social-political system, and 
must offer a selection among several candidates.” ° 

What Lakatos seems to have in mind is to 
allow various interest groups to play an active 
political role by nominating candidates for elec- 
tion and participating in the legislative bodies at 
all levels. The representative organs will thus be- 
come political arenas in which these groups will 
seek to protect and further their own particular 
interests. While “this may lead to conflicts which 
also reach the floor of the representative body,” he 
observes, “what is really decisive is the fact that 
the representative body is the real carrier of politics 
and not merely a formal representative.” ° 


here are several features of this scheme which 
are unique. First of all, Lakatos seeks to initiate a 
reform of the electoral and representative systems 
which would grant them, for the first time, real 
rather than formal functions. Though he is (per- 
haps deliberately) vague on the extent to which 
such revitalized legislatures would be able to exert 
effective control over executive decisions made by 
the party leadership, he does foresee, within the 
framework of a one-party system, contested elec- 
tions and a more active role for parliament in 
determining public policy. 

Second, the heart of this reform is based on a 
rather unorthodox sociological analysis. Lakatos 
argues that socialist society, like societies of other 
types, is heterogeneous and differentiated, that it is 
made up of a variety of highly different social 
groups with various interests and needs depending 
on their socio-economic position (level of income, 
type of job, ethnic origin, etc.), and that such 


4 Michael Lakatos, Citizen, Law, Democracy; 
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interests and needs are frequently in conflict.’ This 
concern with intraclass social differentiation stands 
in stark contrast to the orthodox Communist view 
which holds that the establishment of socialism 
eliminates all hostile social classes, leaving only 
the working class, its friendly ally, the socialist 
peasantry, and a final amiable component, the 
working intelligentsia, living in total harmony. 
This happy state was declared to have been 
achieved in Czechoslovakia in 1960.° 

Not only does Lakatos recognize the existence 
of group differentiation and conflict, but he argues 
that such conflict is normal and legitimate and, 
moreover, should be given political expression. 
The best way to accomplish this, he writes, is to 
allow the different interests of the people, through 
the existing “social organizations” (trade unions, 
youth organizations, professional associations of 
writers, artists, journalists, etc.) to participate di- 
rectly in the elections and the legislative bodies.° 


7 See especially his “On Certain Problems of the Structure 
of Our Political System,” Pravny Obzor, No. 1 (1965). 

8 Writing in celebration of the adoption of Czechoslovakia’s 
new Socialist Constitution, a party official observed: “Between 
the working class, the peasantry and the intelligentsia, relations 
of comradely cooperation and mutual aid prevail. [Thus] by 
its structure, our society is now a socialist society.” Frantisek 
Havlicek, “New Constitution of Czechoslovakia—Constitution 
of Triumphant Socialism,” World Marxist Review, III, No. 8 
(August 1960), p. 24. 

®On the role envisaged for the mass social organizations, 
see his “Twenty Years of Building Socialist Democracy,” 
Pravny Obzor, No. 5 (1965), discussed in H. Gordon Skilling, 
“Interest Groups and Communist Politics,’ World Politics, 
XVIII, No. 3 (April 1966), pp. 444-445. Skilling’s appeal for 
the application of the interest group model (associated with 
the work of David B. Truman) to the study of Communist 
politics seems very much in order, especially in light of the 
arguments presented in this paper. 


“If you want to work 


with us, you will 
have to adjust.” 


—Dikobraz (Prague), 
October 13, 1966. 


Then, he declares, relations will have been created 
between the state and the people in which “the 
political organs of society are not only formally 
but in fact their [the people’s] instrument, and 
where the interests of social groups are solved by 
democratic means.” *° For Lakatos the concept of 
“social interest” has no meaning in the abstract 
but must be realized in “current social-political 
practice.” The best way to realize this is through 
the confrontation of conflicting interests in the 
legislatures, making interest-group participation in 
legislatures essential. 


The Need for Reform 


Whether or not the party leadership seriously 
contemplates permitting organized interest groups 
“to make themselves felt” politically, even to the 
point of allowing them to run candidates for legis- 
lative office, is far from certain. Nevertheless, the 
alienation of a number of strategic social groups, 
particularly the youth, upon whom the future of 
the regime largely depends, has become a source 
of considerable worry within the party. A recent 
article in the party organ Rude Pravo, for instance, 
complained that “the majority of young people are 
hardly active politically,” and that young people 
display such tendencies toward “opposition” and 
“criticism of the socialist system” that “there is 
the danger that they will be alienated from it.” ™ 


10 “On Certain Problems,” op. cit. 
11 May 6, 1966. 
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Other restive and disenchanted groups can be 
found within the intelligentsia, which as a whole 
is chafing under the continuing bonds of party 
tutelage. The party theoretical journal noted not 
long ago that “old and worn-out theories about 
scientific independence and absolute freedom” 
can be heard from the scientific community.” 
Similar pleas for a relaxation of political controls 
emanate from among the academic economists,” 
the writers,’* and the legal theorists.” 

Although the party leaders continue to regard 
the intelligentsia’s bourgeois origins with deep 
suspicion, they apparently have come to accept 
the view that a modern, developed society cannot 
function without its talents. Thus, it is now being 
argued that “the further development of produc- 
tive forces and of socialist social relations requires 
a more active role and participation of the intelli- 
gentsia in our life.” According to Rude Pravo, 


We are now at the threshold of the scientific-technical 
revolution. The main initiative and responsibility for 
its realization is in the hands of the intelligentsia, which 
has thus become the guarantor of social progress. In this 
sense, it has become the most revolutionary factor in 
society. 


Given its key position, “a sectarian attitude toward 
the intelligentsia” is intolerable, for “without the 
active participation of the socialist intelligentsia, 
one cannot even think of communism, not to speak 
of implementing it.” *° 

And not only the intelligentsia. As Nova Mysl 
put it, “the more mature the society, the more 
complicated the division of work and the relations 
between the various groups and classes,” and the 
more it is necessary to take into account “the 
social position of various classes and groups, their 
interests, education, style of life, etc.” *’ Or, put 
more succinctly, in the building of communism 
“what is needed is the inclusion of everyone.” ** 

The view that there are “possible contradictions 
between specific group interests and the general, 
predefined aim of society,” ** has been expressed 


12 Jan Vecera, “The Intelligentsia and the Present,” Nova 
Mysl, No. 10, October 1965. 

13 See especially article by Eugene Loebl, Kulturny Zivot, 
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19 Zdenek Mlynar, “Problems of Political Leadership and 
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by Zdenek Mlynar, Secretary of the recently-estab- 
lished Law Commission of the Party Central Com- 
mittee. Like Lakatos, Mlynar believes that group 
conflict is natural and that society’s “objective com- 
mon interests” are best determined in the recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests. Thus, he argues, 
group interests should be allowed political expres- 
sion. In order to achieve effective group articula- 
tion, Mlynar urges the transformation of the mass 
social organizations from mere “ ‘transmission belts’ 
from the state (and the party) to the masses’ into 
organizations capable of “reciprocal” action, insist- 
ing that “there must also be a flow of influence from 
the people generally to the state (and the party).” ” 
Such organizations, he suggests, should be permit- 
ted to express their interests and attitudes “in the 
bodies of the state sphere,” which will thus become 
“arenas in which conflicting interests ‘fight it 
out.’” 2! “The representative bodies,” he contends, 
“ought to be a ‘forum’ in which . . . conflicting 
interests, approaches and opinions are expressed.” * 
It is here, he argues, “in the process of confronta- 
tion of different and sometimes contradictory in- 
terests . . . [that] the interests of society as a 
whole are defined.” ** 

Still another indication of party support for the 
Lakatos proposal can be found in a statement by 
Pavel Auersperg, head of the Ideological Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee. In an article in the 
party’s main theoretical journal, Auersperg not 
only admits the existence of “various, often dif- 
ferent and contradictory interests” in Czechoslovak 
society, but also suggests that “such differences 
must make themselves felt in the process of the 
preparation of various decisions made by state and 
other agencies.” ** 

What motivates these Czechoslovak reformers is 
the knowledge that previous policy, which ignored 
group differences and was unwilling to admit the 
possible existence of conflict in a socialist society, 
led to the adoption of unrealistic and inefficient 
policies. In order to “‘administer society scientifi- 
cally,” they argue, much more must be known about 
the “subjective factor” in socialist society, 1.e., 
the attitudes, interests and needs of all groups and 
strata. Only then can party policy be effectively 
implemented. For, as it has been observed, “any 
political work . . . must necessarily take into ac- 
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24 Pavel Auersperg, “The Political and Social Changes in 
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count the reaction it causes among the people.” * 
What is necessary, therefore, is a knowledge of the 
basic trends of public opinion. And, insofar as 
they express the views of their memberships, the 
expanded activities of the mass organizations in 
the legislatures can help reveal popular moods. 


The Prospects for Reform 


As noted earlier, traditional Communist reluc- 
tance to allow parliamentary institutions to become 
anything more than sounding boards for party 
policy seems to be undergoing some change in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In Czecho- 
slovakia, however, the process of giving parlia- 
mentary institutions a more than formal role is 
proceeding more cautiously. The basic framework 
within which parliament functions was recently 
described as follows: 


The National Assembly is not in obdurate opposition 
to the government, so to speak, on principle. The basic 
party line is binding for the National Assembly, for the 
government, and for the ministries; the deputies observe 
deformations in the application of this line and there- 
fore have differing views, which they express frankly.2¢ 


Such debates as occur do not take place in the 
plenary sessions of the National Assembly but rather 
in the parliamentary committees. Debates here, it 
is said, are “lively and long”; the “opposition 
activity of the deputies is increasing, and often there 
are . . . vigorous conflicts and real ‘duels.’ The 
university law, the health law and other draft laws 
drew so many suggestions and proposed additions 
that the drafts had to be redrafted.” *” 

While the activities of the parliamentary com- 
mittees have recently taken on fresh importance, the 
Czechoslovak leadership has thus far shown little 
inclination to accept the reform as presented by 
Lakatos. For example, while Law Commission Sec- 
retary Mlynar endorsed the main features of the 
Lakatos reform, he did so with reluctance,”* cou- 
pling his endorsement with a plea for strengthening 
the leading role of the party. In the context of 


25 Radio Prague, Nov. 12, 1965. The recent revival of soci- 
ology in Czechoslovakia is similarly motivated. 
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the proposed reform, he emphasized, “overall gov- 
ernmental political leadership must not be allowed 
to be influenced by tendencies to place local or 
group interests above the needs of society as a 
whole.” *° Protection of the interests of society 
must thus remain the exclusive responsibility of the 
party. A similar sentiment was voiced by Auersperg, 
the Central Committee’s chief ideologue. It is 
certainly clear that Czechoslovak President and 
party leader Antonin Novotny views with alarm any 
parliamentary reform that would further jeopardize 
his already precarious control over the regime. 

The party’s attitude toward the mass social orga- 
nizations is equally uncertain. Traditionally, these 
organizations have been used as instruments both 
for the mobilization of public support for party 
policy and for explaining and elucidating party 
policy to the population as a whole. Whether they 
will now be permitted, as Lakatos and Mlynar seem 
to hope, to become “pressure groups” capable of 
making demands on the government on behalf of 
their members is conjectural at best. 

Party pronouncements, thus far, invite caution. 
This is especially the case since some party leaders 
are very concerned about the centrifugal pressures 
which will result from the economic reforms intro- 
duced in 1965. The promised increase in mana- 
gerial autonomy and the reduction of the role of 
central planning will undoubtedly give rise to in- 
creased concern with local as opposed to national 
interests. For this reason, members of “‘the central 
bodies point with apprehension to the possibility 
of the new forms of management being misused to 
the disadvantage of society as a whole.” *° The 
position of the nervous party bureaucrats was per- 
haps best expressed by Novotny himself when he 
declared that “in all circumstances the interests of 
society as a whole will be defended against depart- 
mental, parochial and subjective interests.” ** 

In this situation, the enlargement of the scope of 
interest-group autonomy envisaged by Lakatos and 
Mlynar might further increase the party’s problems. 
The influential Central Committee member and 
party secretary, Jiri Hendrych, who seems to be 
the chief opponent of the proposed reform, had 
this very much in mind when he specifically con- 
demned the view which “puts the interest of groups 
above everything else.” *? Though he seems to 
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accept, reluctantly, the need for the economic re- 
form, Hendrych fears it will create conflict, and 
“anti-socialist trends” and stimulate “tendencies 
toward individualism, greed, wrong attitudes toward 
socialist property, and other faults which for 
centuries have penetrated the human _subcon- 
science. . . .” °° Under such conditions, he has 
argued, though it is well to talk about further 
expanding democracy, “the democratic character 
of direction [i.e., party rule] cannot be isolated 
from its other aspect, from centralism.” ** 


Group Solidarity 


Over the past few years, the party has neverthe- 
less been forced to permit a certain degree of 
group autonomy. The Czech and especially the 
Slovak writers, for example, have not only achieved 
greater freedom to write what they wish—in this 
regard, the literary journals Literarny Noviny 
(organ of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union) and, 
most notably, Kulturny Zivot (organ of the Slovak 
Writers’ Union) have been highly outspoken— 
but have also, through group pressure, secured 
changes in legislation which would have damaged 
their financial position.*® 


88 Radio Prague, June 2, 1966. 
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Theoretical economists have also been allowed 
considerable freedom to express their views. In 
1963-64, an economic crisis prompted the party 
leaders to solicit the advice of the academic econo- 
mists who played an important role in shaping the 
recent economic reforms. (Lakatos’ proposal would 
institutionalize such consultation procedures. ) Even 
workers have been showing signs of increasing res- 
tiveness and solidarity. Last year, when penalized in 
accordance with the new economic reforms for 
producing faulty products, some workers refused 
to pay their union dues and threatened to resign 
from their jobs and from the party. According to 
one source, “there have even been attempts to stop 
work in connection with the settlement of wage 
disputes.” *° 

But the most far-reaching demands emanate, not 
surprisingly, from the youth. In a sharp attack 
condemning the impotence of the nation’s major 
youth association, a student recently demanded that 
the Czechoslovak Youth Federation be empowered 
“to back up the views of its members in relation 
to the decision-making agencies.” Furthermore, 
he declared, the Federation must not limit itself 
to endorsing the policy of the party; “it must 
express and stand by the true views of the young 
people” even to the point, if need be, of becoming 
“an opponent of the policy of the party.” Finally, 
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—"'l would like to know exactly what 
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—'‘‘That's very simple: If you criticize 
yourself or someone below you, it’s 
constructive criticism. But if you criti- 
cize someone above you, it’s always 
destructive criticism.”’ 


—Rohac (Bratislava), 
August 31, 1966. 


in the name of Czechoslovak youth, he declared 
that “we must be given our rightful representation 
in all the state bodies, and we must have our 
representatives in the National Assembly.” *7 

Another striking assertion of group solidarity 
can be found in a recent article urging the crea- 
tion of a “national common-interest organization” 
to represent Czechoslovakia’s 400-odd philosophers. 
Among the major tasks of such an organization 
would be “the expression and protection of cer- 
tain professional interests and requirements of 
philosophers . . . as well as the defense of its 
members in certain conflicting situations.” Such 
defense was termed necessary, because “conflicts” 
can and do arise, especially when philosophers 
publish opinions about social problems and set 
forth new proposals. In these circumstances, wrote 
the author, an isolated individual asserting his 
opinion is helpless. 


When an individual joins social discussions as a mere 
individual, this requires a great deal of personal courage. 
This is all the more valid where philosophers are con- 
cerned, because they must take into account the fact 
that they may ‘risk their existence’ when they publish 
their opinions on urgent ideological problems. . . . In 
this respect, . . . it is hardly unimportant whether my 
opinion is backed by an institution associating indi- 
viduals who are competent to judge the justification and 
truth of this new opinion, and whether this institution is 
prepared to support me in defense of my viewpoint.3® 


The long-established practice of demanding 
strict obedience to the requirements of doctrinal 
orthodoxy has to some extent backfired among the 
philosophers. In fact, their “collegial cohesiveness” 
has apparently reached the point where, according 
to the party’s main theoretical journal, somé phi- 
losophers “who are members of the party do not 
feel that they are a solid component of the party 
collective.” As a result, work being done in phi- 
losophy “develops mostly according to individual 
interest and, at the most, according to group 
interest, and not according to the long-range re- 
quirements of the society.” *° 

Given these indications of and demands for 
greater collective identity, the party would seem to 
have good reason to act cautiously. Should the 
Lakatos reform or anything like it ever be adopted, 
such groups would be most likely to articulate the 


37 Student, No. 4 (1966). (Student is the new weekly 
journal published by the University Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Youth Federation.) 

38 Kulturny Zivot, April 22, 1966. 

39“Future Developments in Our Philosophy,” Nova Mysl, 
No: 4, April 1965. 


demands of their members and to take advantage 
of such opportunities to exert pressure on their 
behalf. This point was well recognized by Mlynar 
when he wrote that his proposal would undoubtedly 
create “diverse forms of pressure on the leadership 
of society as a whole.” Under such circumstances, 
he argued, it is especially important to adopt “a 
conscious policy according priority to the interests 
of society as a whole.” The role of the party in 
coordinating such efforts, he added, “is bound to 


grow.” *° 


ll of this points to the rather disappointing 
conclusion that any significant political reform in 
Czechoslovakia is still a long way off. The party 
leadership, while it may continue to pay lip service 
to the concept of reform—as it did again last June 
at the 13th Party Congress *t—will probably lean 
for a very long time on its role as the “protector of 
the interests of society as a whole,” whatever reform 
should take place to accommodate the demands of 
the diverse “classes, strata and groups of society.” 

Yet it cannot be denied that some groundwork 
has been laid. The discussion has been joined. 
Any mechanism that could create inside the frame- 
work of a one-party system the possibility of ex- 
pressing dissident views, i.e., a form of pluralism, 
would be at least a step toward the ultimate creation 
of a consultative procedure which, as Zbigniew 
Brzezinski has noted, is necessary to close the gap 
between the Communist political system and a 
complex and industrialized society.*? Institutions 
do exist—such as the youth groups, the writers, 
the philosophers, even the labor unions, as well 
as other social organizations—that could nominate 
candidates or engage in debate. For a long time 
they will probably be under the firm control of the 
party, as they have been in the past. But political 
disagreement, criticism and group conflict have 
always existed in all Communist societies. Legiti- 
mizing such political conflict now seems inevitable, 
and even if the present regime cannot or will not 
make this process meaningful, a formula for avoid- 
ing total political degeneration has appeared. 


40 Mlynar, op. cit., p. 8. 

41 The resolution on the “Further Comprehensive Develop- 
ment of Socialist Society” called for “thorough knowledge of 
the interests and needs of the classes, strata and groups of 
society.” Pravda (Bratislava), June 7, 1966. 

42 Zbigniew Brzezinski, “The Soviet Political System: Trans- 
formation or Degeneration?” Problems of Communism, XV, 
No. 1 (January-February 1966), esp. pp. 11-15. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Elite: | 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Access to positions of importance and responsibility in the Soviet Union 
is limited to a small number of party members. Over the years, shifts in membership of 
the leading party organs not only reveal a generational transformation but, even more impor- 
tant, signify the direction and pace of change in Soviet policy. We present below two articles 
by Messrs. Hough and Lewytzkyj on the composition of the new Soviet elite as reflected 
in the recent elections to the leading party organs. In their analysis the authors seek to 


determine what changes have taken place in the political and economic climate of the Soviet’ 
Union and to evaluate the prospects for the reforms now under discussion. In the next issue, 


Mr. Hough will discuss the background and perspectives of the new elite. 


Groups and Individuals 


Ithough we may never have the answer to 
Chichikov’s century-old question: ‘Russia, where 
are you speeding?”, we can find revealing clues 
to the direction in which contemporary Russian 
society is moving by studying the changing com- 
position of the Soviet elite. An examination of 
the “elected” committees and bureaus of the all- 


A frequent contributor to American scholarly jour- 
nals, Mr. Hough is presently Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Illinois (Urbana). 
He wishes to express gratitude to the Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, for its assistance 
in the preparation of data for this paper. 
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By Jerry Hough 


union and republican party organizations, for 
example, reveals interesting information on the 
relative status of different individuals, officials, and 
such institutional groups as the police, the indus- 
trial managers, the local soviets, and the party 
apparatus itself. Although the committees, if not 
the bureaus, are largely honorific bodies composed 
of prominent workers, peasants and key administra- 
tors, they do include the most important officials 
of the area. Membership on them is considered 
a prized status symbol and constitutes, with its 
various gradations of membership, a more sensitive 
indicator of status change than election to the 
soviets. 


The most obvious index of the relative impor- 
tance of top officials and the institutions they repre- 
sent is membership in the All-Union Central Com- 
mittee and the Auditing Commission of the CPSU. 
However, it is often difficult to ascertain whether 
an individual’s selection to these bodies reflects 
his institutional position or his own personal stature. 
For example, the increase in the proportion of 
military officers on the Central Committee from 
five percent to eight percent between 1952 and 
1966 may mean an increase in the influence of the 
armed forces in Soviet political life, but it could 
also reflect a desire to honor particular individuals 
who were heroes of the victory over Germany and, 
in a decreasing number of instances, of the civil 
war of the 1920’s. 

To a considerable extent, a study of the member- 
ship of the republican party central committees 
helps to overcome the problem of distinguishing 
between personal and institutional status. To be 
sure, the election of an individual to a particular 
republican central committee may reflect his services 
to the party rather than his institutional connec- 
tions, but these peculiarities tend to cancel out 
in a composite summary of the status of a partic- 
ular job in the fourteen republics examined by 
this author. A change in the overall pattern may 
be quite revealing even when there are exceptions 
to that pattern. 

This article will review the results of the recent 
party elections—the first comprehensive elections 
since the fall of Khrushchev—and attempt to ascer- 
tain, by investigating the relative standing of in- 
stitutional groups such as the party apparatus, 
plant managers, the police, light versus heavy 
industry, and of those individuals directly engaged 
in the much discussed economic reform, whether 
they do indeed provide some clue about the course 
Soviet society is taking. 


The Role of the Police 


To many observers, the most striking develop- 
ment of the post-Stalin period was the reduction 
of police terror, a development clearly reflected in 
the dramatic decline in influence of the police in 
the party bodies. Despite the recent speculation 


1The Karelo-Finnish Republic is excluded from the 1954 
and 1956 totals so as to avoid the complications involved in 
the reduction in the number of union republics from 16 to 15 
in 1956._ The total number of republics on which the statistics 
are based is 14, the RSFSR also being excluded. 


about a possible return to Stalinist practices, there 
is no evidence in the 1966 party elections that the 
police have benefited from Khrushchev’s removal. 
On the contrary, the status of the police has fallen 
even farther since the 1961 party elections. 

To a large extent, the number of police officials 
on the all-union party bodies had been reduced to 
a minimum by 1961, and the fall of Khrushchev 
brought no reduction in police representation at 
this level. In 1961, no deputy chairman or deputy 
minister of the police was named to the all-union 
party bodies, and only the Chairman of the KGB 
(the Committee for State Security) remained a 
voting member of the Central Committee.” That 
same year, the highest official of the republican 
Ministries of Public Order (which replaced the all- 
union Ministry of Internal Affairs), the RSFSR 
Minister of Public Order, was demoted to the level 
of candidate member of the Central Committee. 

This year the 1961 pattern was repeated, the 
KGB chairman being made a full member of the 
Central Committee, and the RSFSR Minister of 
Public Order, a candidate member. The first deputy 
chairman of the KGB, N. S. Zakharov, was not 
elected a candidate member of the Central Com- 
mittee nor a member of the Auditing Commission, 
and the author has not identified any other police 
officials among the members of these bodies. 

While the decline in the status of the police 
in the post-Stalin period was not as rapid in the 
republics as it was in the center, it is most signifi- 
cant that this decline is still continuing. The 
republican party bureaus still contain a number of 
police officials, but their representation has dropped 
consistently.* 

A similar picture emerges from an examination 
of the central committees of six republics which 
were studied in detail.* The leaders of the two 
police organizations, the Committee for State 
Security and the Ministry of Public Order, are still 
full members of the central committees, but the 
lesser police officials have not fared as well.’ 


2 Actually the Chairman of the KGB (Shelepin) was named 
a party secretary at the conclusion of the Congress, and his 
successor (Semichastny) had only the candidate membership 
justified by his post at the start of the Congress (Second Secre- 
tary of the Azerbaidzhan Central Committee). He became a 
full member at the time of Khrushchev’s removal. 

3 See table on page 30. 

4 The six republics are Belorussia, Georgia, Latvia, Moldavia, 
Ukraine, and Uzbekistan—chosen as a sample of three large 
and three small republics over a broad geographical area. 

5 Although the Border Guards are apparently under the KGB, 
they have not been included in these figures since they have 
been placed in the “military category” rather than “law and 
order.” 
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Although lower police officials were mentioned 
very infrequently in the Soviet press in the mid- 
1950’s, it was possible to identify three of these 
men among the full members of the six republican 
central committees chosen in 1956. In 1961 and 
1966, when the names of these officials appeared 
more often in the press, there were no police 
deputy ministers among the full members and 
never more than one of them among the candidate 
members of the republican central committees and 
the members of the auditing commissions. 

The inability to identify all of the members of 
the republican party committees makes it impossible 


to draw accurate conclusions about the status of 
lower police officials. A few examples, however, are 
illuminating. In Uzbekistan the deputy chairman 
of the KGB was a full member of the republican 
central committee in 1956. In 1961, however, while 
still deputy chairman of the KGB, he was demoted 
to the status of central committee candidate mem- 
ber, which the elections of 1966 have not changed. 
In Belorussia A.D. Rudak was elected a full member 
of the republican central committee in 1956 when 
he was head of a central committee department, 
and in 1960 when he was Head of Affairs 
(upravliaiushchii delami) of the republican Council 
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of Ministers. When he later became deputy chair- 
man of the republican KGB, however, he was 
demoted to the auditing commission at the 1961 
party congress. The elections of 1966 have not 
changed his status either, although he was first 
deputy chairman of the republican KGB at the 
time. 


Economic Reform 


If the major domestic problem in the years 
immediately following Stalin’s death was the rela- 
tionship of the police to the party and later to the 
population, the central question of the present 
period surely is that of economic reform. While 
the reforms undertaken thus far can best be de- 
scribed as cautious, a number of interesting experi- 
ments have begun. At the present time there are 
a number of indications—some rather vague, some 
quite direct—that we shall see many more radical 
changes in the future. 

To this observer, the most startling fact about 
the 1966 party elections was that they failed to 
give recognition to the men directly associated 
with the economic reforms or those who might be 
expected to gain new importance as a consequence 
of those reforms. None of the major advocates of 
the reform were included in the all-union party 
bodies, and only one of the lesser advocates was 
named to a republican party committee. (This 
man was V. M. Glushkov, a mathematician, whose 
inclusion in the Ukrainian Central Committee no 
doubt is based on the fact that he is Director of 
the Institute of Cybernetics and Vice-President of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. ) 

Indeed, the party elections gave little recogni- 
tion to any of the economists who, as a result of 
the reforms, would seem likely to play a larger 
role in economic decision-making. None of the 
economists among the deputy chairman of Gosplan, 
none of the directors of the economic institutes, 
and not even the chairman of the crucial Committee 
on Prices, was included among the 439 men named 
to the all-union party bodies. I have been able to 
identify 16 directors of republican economics in- 
stitutes, and of these only one was selected a 
member of a republican party committee—the 
auditing commission, at that. Both at the center and 
in the republics, the top posts in the councils of 
ministers, the planning organs, and the ministries 
(and the corresponding memberships in the central 
committees) have been given rather to men with 
engineering, plant-manager backgrounds, in other 


words, the same group that has dominated Soviet 
industrial administration for years. 

Except for men such as Suslov, the only econo- 
mists we can identify among the members of 
the new All-Union Central Committee are F. A. 
Tabeev, a young obkom first secretary, and A. M. 
Rumiantsev, at the time of his election acting head 
of the economics division of the Academy of 
Sciences. Rumiantsev, in particular, is a most 
interesting and instructive case. Now more widely 
known as the liberal chief editor of Pravda for a 
year after Khrushchev’s ouster, and recently named 
Chairman of the Scientific Council on Problems 
of Concrete Social Investigation, Rumiantsev left 
the Ukrainian Commissariat of Justice to become a 
research economist in 1930, the year in which the 
creative economic work of the 1920’s was sup- 
pressed. In the 1940’s he was transferred to party 
work, ultimately becoming the ideological secretary 
of the Kharkov obkom. In the last years of the 
Stalin period he was named director of the Ukrai- 
nian Institute of Economics and then academic sec- 
retary of the social sciences division of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences.° 

Although Rumiantsev is now said to be a vigorous 
supporter of empirical sociological research, Soviet 
economists must find it ironic, at least, to find a 
man with his background as the leading economist 
on the Central Committee in these days of the 
rebirth of economic science. It is, of course, possi- 
ble that his selection reflects a desire to find an 
advocate of economic reform who most nearly 
speaks the language of the “orthodox” economists 
and who can reconcile the differing factions. 
However, one cannot avoid the suspicion that 
Rumiantsev’s election denotes some ambivalence on 
the part of the leadership. 

Some ambivalence is also suggested by the treat- 
ment given plant managers in the party elections. 
The central and republican party bodies do contain 
a great many administrators and regional party 
secretaries who formerly were plant managers, but 
surprisingly few of their members are plant man- 


6In the author’s opinion this is an accurate summary of 
Rumiantsev’s biography. Soviet sources are singularly con- 
fusing. The 1962 yearbook of the Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklo- 
pediia states that he became director of the USSR Institute of 
Economics in 1930—which would be ominous indeed. How- 
ever, I was unable to identify him in this post in the economic 
journal of that year. The Soviet directory of the deputies to 
the 1958 Supreme Soviet lists him as director of an unspecified 
institute in 1950. I found a 1951 reference to “Rumiantsev” 
(no initials) as director of the Ukrainian Institute of Eco- 
nomics and assume that this was A. M. Rumiantsev. This post 
at this time also fits in well with the rest of his career pattern. 
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agers at the present time. Indeed, despite intima- 
tions that managers of enterprises are to be given 
greater decision-making authority, the number of 
directors of civilian plants on the all-union Central 
Committee and Auditing Commission fell from 
five in 1961 to four in 1966, and the number 
among the full members of the six republican 
central committees from 18 to 16.‘ The leading 
plant directors involved in the recent economic 
experiments received no recognition at all. 

It would, of course, be premature to conclude 
that the proposed economic reforms will be abortive. 
However, one can point to a problem which surely 
must be resolved in the next few years. In quasi- 
Marxist terms, we might almost say that there is 
a “contradiction” between some of the professed 
goals of the reforms and the personnel chosen for 
the top posts in the councils of ministers, gosplans, 
and ministries—or to be more exact, between these 
goals and the relative positions accorded to key 
groups. It is a “contradiction” which is not likely 
to last long, however, for unless there are changes 
in personnel policy, the men called upon to imple- 
ment the reforms will not have the prestige or au- 
thority to do so. 


Heavy vs. Light Industry 


While the results of the party elections raise 
questions about the intensity of the commitment of 
the leadership to radical reforms in the planning 
system, the announced decision to bring light 
industry somewhat closer to equality with heavy 
industry does find greater reflection in the election 
results. 

To be sure, the elections (as well as the directive 
on the new Five-Year Plan itself) leave no doubt 
about the continued primacy of heavy industry. 
Fourteen Ministers of Industry were elected full 
members of the All-Union Central Committee, none 
of whom head light industry ministries. With the 
exception of the Ministry of Electronics (essenti- 
ally a defense industry), even the ministries on 
the periphery of light industry (those concerned 
with the production of chemicals and machinery 
for light industry) won representation only at the 
level of candidate members of the Central Com- 
mittee. 


™ Defense plants are excluded because of the difficulty in 
identifying their managers. No managers of defense plants 
were found among the members of the all-union bodies and 
only a few among those of the republican central committees. 
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A similar situation prevails within the central 
party secretariat. The head of the heavy industry 
department (A. P. Rudakov, who died July 10, 
1966) was given the rank of secretary and full 
membership in the Central Committee, while the 
secretary for industry with the highest status (D. 
F. Ustinov, a candidate member of the Politburo) 
is a former Minister of Defense Industry. On the 
other hand, the head of the light industry depart- 
ment is only a candidate member of the Central 
Committee, and the heads of the chemical industry 
department and ihe trade organs department are 
only members of the Auditing Commission. (The 
heads of the departments for machine building 
and for defense industry are also only candidate 
rather than full members, but Ustinov’s and 
Radakov’s prime responsibility in these realms must 
be taken into account in evaluating this fact.) 

In the republics, the differentiation of status be- 
tween officials of heavy industry and those of light 
industry is not as marked, but it is still quite visible. 
While republican ministers in charge of branches 
of heavy industry which have always had low 
priority (notably the timber industry and the build- 
ing-materials industry) continue to be accorded 
rather low status, those in charge of oil, coal, and 
metallurgy are, as always, full members of the 
central committees. By contrast, less than half of 
the ministers of the various branches of light 
industry have been granted full membership. Simi- 
larly, only four out of 11 heads of light industry 
and food industry departments of the republican 
party central committees were given full member- 
ship on the central committees, while all but one 
of the heads of heavy industry departments (or 
industrial-transportation departments in cases where 
there is no department for heavy industry alone) 
received this honor.* 

Nevertheless, in spite of the higher status still 
accorded to officials connected with heavy industry, 
the recent elections do reveal that for the first 
time in the postwar period the ministers in charge 
of light, consumer-goods industries have been given 
a significant place among the party elite. In 1952 
three of the four ministers in charge of consumer 
industries were not even elected to the Auditing 
Commission; in 1956 only two of these four were 


* There are a few republics in which it has not been pos- 
sible to identify the heads of the light industry and/or food 
industry departments, and, strictly speaking, I should refer 
to a sample of 11 heads of departments. Some republics have 
both an industrial-transportation department and a light in- 
dustry department. In these cases the former is really a heavy 
industry-transportation department. 


included on the Central Committee and the Audit- 
ing Commission; ° and in 1961 the number of light 
industry administrators in these bodies remained 
at two. In 1966, by contrast, three of the four 
consumer industry ministers and the deputy chair- 
man of the RSFSR Council of Ministers in charge 
of light industry were elected candidate members 
of the Central Committee, and the fourth consumer 
industry minister was made a member of the Audit- 
ing Commission. In the republics also, ministers 
in charge of consumer industry received substanti- 
ally increased recognition in the party’s govern- 
ing bodies. In the six republics sampled, 18 such 
ministers were elected full members of republican 
party central committees in 1966, as against 13 
in 1956, and 10 in 1961."° 

Even more dramatic has been the elevation in 
the status of the ministries concerned with con- 
sumer services.** In both 1956 and 1961 only 
seven heads of such ministries were given places 
on the All-Union Central Committee and Auditing 
Commission, whereas 11 of them received this honor 
in 1966. In the six sample republics, the total 


®The author has not included the Ministry of the Auto- 
mobile Industry among the consumer industries since it has 
actually been more of a Ministry of the Truck Industry. In any 
case the Minister of the Automobile Industry was not included 
in the 1952 party bodies, but was a candidate member of the 
Central Committee in 1956 and 1966. 

101961 is not completely comparable to 1956 and 1966 be- 
cause of the existence of the sovnarkhozy at that time. How- 
ever, the 1961 figures do include the sovnarkhoz officials who 
supervised light industry. 

11 These ministries (and state committees) supervise educa- 
tion, health, social security, trade establishments, entertain- 
ment, and the communication industries. 


number of ministers concerned with consumer 
services who were elected to the key republican 
party bodies rose from 21 in 1956 to 24 in 1961, 
and to 35 in 1966. 

The substantial rise in the status of the consumer- 
oriented ministries from 1961 to 1966 is indeed 
striking in comparison with the relative lack of 
change between 1956 and 1961. In retrospect, the 
1961 party elections appear to be a truer index of 
Khrushchev’s actual investment priorities (that is, 
the priorities he adopted when faced with a hard 
choice) than were his many statements about 
“goulash Communism.” The 1966 party elections 
could, therefore, presage a more determined and 
effective effort to achieve the new targets for con- 
sumer-goods production than was made to meet 
these targets as set in the preceding seven-year 
plan. If the Soviet citizen now hears little about 
a transition to communism by 1980, perhaps he 
has greater reason to hope that the country is at 
least moving closer to a consumer-oriented economy. 


The Role of the Party 


Anyone who speculates about the development 
of Soviet society must investigate the changes, if 
any, that are taking place within the Communist 
Party itself. Is there any evidence of an erosion 
in the “directing” role of the party apparatus as 
compared with the role of the governmental institu- 
tions? Is the process by which party decisions 
are made becoming more pluralistic? Are men with 
new and different backgrounds and perspectives 
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coming to the fore in the directing party bodies? 

The Soviet press in the post-Khrushchev period 
has carried a multitude of warnings that party 
organs should not attempt to “replace” (podmeniat’) 
the soviets or state organs of economic administra- 
tion and should not interfere in detailed administra- 
tive questions. Some observers have concluded 
from these statements that while Khrushchev “tried 
to expand [the party apparatus] from an ideological 
organization into an operational organization in- 
volved in day-to-day management of all aspects 
of the economy,” his successors “have withdrawn 
the party organization from the detailed operation 
of government and society.” 

In an earlier article published elsewhere,’* the 
author pointed out that the significance of such 
warnings against party encroachments on the ad- 
ministrative functions of the soviets and state 
organs has often been exaggerated. After all, such 
warnings had been uttered periodically in the last 
two years of the Khrushchev period as well as 
earlier. Rather than implying a restriction of the 
authority of party organs, these warnings are in- 
tended to remind republican and lower-level party 
secretaries of the broad scope of their responsibili- 
ties and of the consequent necessity to leave rela- 
tively routine problems to the state administrators. 
The party first secretary at the republican or pro- 
vincial level has been depicted in party theory as 
a prefect-like official—that is, an official who is 
an integral part of the administrative system with 
the responsibility of representing the center in his 
area, of coordinating the work of the local agencies 
of the specialized ministries, of seeing that the 
decisions of these agencies reflect a broader per- 
spective than might flow from narrow depart- 
mental interests, and of promoting a balanced de- 
velopment program in the region. 

Nothing in recent Soviet official statements indi- 
cates that there has been any curtailment of the 
basic authority or responsibility of the party organs, 
and the 1966 elections provide corroborating evi- 
dence of the continued primacy of the party ap- 
paratus. Republican and regional party secretaries 
continue to constitute the largest single group in 
the all-union Central Committee, as do lower- 
level party secretaries in the republican party 
central committees, and they continue to dominate 


12 Peter Grose, “The Communist Party is the Rear Guard 
of Russia,” New York Times Magazine, March 27, 1966, p. 131. 

18“The Soviet Concept of the Relationship between the 
Lower Party Organs and the State Administration,” Slavic 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, June 1965, pp. 215-40. 
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the all-important bureaus. Nevertheless, there has 
been a slight decline in the percentage of acting 
party officials elevated to membership of key party 
committees and bureaus, a decline which might 
possibly foreshadow a gradual change in the role 
of the party organs but more probably reflects the 
necessity of representing the larger number of 
central ministries required by the major reorganiza- 
tion of the central government apparatus last fall. 

It should be noted that the Khrushchev period 
saw a drastic increase in the representation of the 
professional party apparatus in the republican 
party bureaus. Following a 1952 decision to reduce 
the republican and regional party secretariats to 
three men, party officials held a majority of the 
voting seats in only two (or possibly three) * out 
of 14 republican party bureaus. In 1956, however, 
party officials constituted a majority of the voting 
members of party bureaus in nine republics; in 
1961, in 11 republics; and in 1962-64, in all the 
republics. 

The 1966 party elections did not reverse this 
trend. At the present time, party officials have a 
majority on all but one of the republican party 
bureaus, and in this one exception (Latvia) five 
of the ten bureau members are party secretaries. 
Moreover, in over half of the republics, one of the 
“state” members of the party bureaus is the chair- 
man of the People’s Control Commission, a position 
invariably filled from the career party apparatus. 

The significance of the high percentage of party 
officials on the republican party bureaus does not 
lie in the existence of a common apparatchik view- 
point. It is doubtful that any such thing exists any 
longer in view of the increasing scope and diversi- 
fication of functions within the party apparatus. 
In many bureaus, specialized party officials who 
work in intimate contact with one another and with 
the first secretary constitute a majority. It is virtu- 
ally inevitable under these circumstances that on 
many problems a compromise will have been in- 
formally, perhaps even unconsciously, reached be- 
fore the question is even considered by the bureau 
as a whole. In this sense there is a danger of the 
party secretariats supplanting the bureaus, and the 
danger is not merely a hypothetical one. 

At the center, few of the specialized secretaries 
sit on the Politburo, but Khrushchev’s practice of 


14T cannot identify one member of the Lithuanian bureau. 
Since he could not be found in the kind of party position from 
which bureau members are usually selected, I have assumed 
that he held a governmental post. If I am mistaken, then 
party officials would have had a majority in three bureaus. 


giving a majority of Politburo voting memberships 
to party officials has been continued. Six out of 
the full Politburo members are full-time party ofh- 
cials, and four of the “state” administrative officials 
now on this body spent most of their careers in 
party or Komsomol work. No doubt reflecting the 
nature of the Politburo’s work, nine of its voting 
members have had the coordinative administrative 
experience of a republican or obkom party first 
secretary. 


hile party officials are still the largest single 
group in the party committees and bureaus, there 
has been, as already noted, some reduction in the 
strength of their representation on these bodies, al- 
though at certain levels it is difficult to make a dis- 
tinction between purely government and_ purely 
party leaders. At any rate, the enlargement of the 
all-union and republican central committees has 
meant a decrease in the percentage of seats held by 
individuals identifiable as purely party leaders.*® 
The decline in the proportion of party officials 
on the committees and bureaus appears to have 
little practical significance for the short run. The 
change in the central Politburo primarily reflects 
the decision to divide the two major positions held 
by Khrushchev between two men, while the shift in 
the republican bureaus can be explained by the 
transformation of the former Party-State Control 
Committees (regarded as primarily party organs) 
into people’s Control Commissions (now classed as 
state agencies). If this is taken into account, the 
actual change from 1964-66 is very slight, nor does 
the reduced proportion of seats occupied by party 
apparatchiks on the All-Union Central Committee 
seem likely to have much impact on the decision- 
making process. With party officials continuing to 
constitute 42 percent of the Central Committee 
membership and with many former party secretaries 
now in the state administration, there is little rea- 
son to believe that the Central Committee could be 
used as a vehicle to reduce the role of the party 
apparatus, or that important differences of opinion 
on other issues will involve representatives of the 
party apparatus on one side and those of the state 
apparatus on the other. In fact, any divisions are 
likely to cut across both groups rather than to 
follow party-vs.-state lines. 


15 The number of party officials on the average nine-man 
republican bureau fell from six to five between 1964 and 1966. 


If the decline in the proportional representation 
of the party apparatus is unlikely to have any im- 
mediate practical impact, does it have any broader, 
longer-range significance? To answer this diffi- 
cult question, it becomes necessary to examine 
what particular groups have benefited most from 
the expansion of the central committees. When we 
take a long look at the all-union Central Committee 
over a period of years, for example, we find that 
there was a sharp rise in the representation of the 
military in the period 1956-1961, of industrial 
administrators in 1961-1966, and of foreign affairs 
officers throughout the last decade. At the republi- 
can level, there have been considerable variations 
from the pattern of change in the all-union Central 
Committee, but increases in the representation of 
state administrators in consumer-oriented fields and 
of rank-and-file peasants and workers have been 
generally conspicuous. 

Rather than seeking to explain each of these 
changes individually, it is perhaps more useful to 
treat them as a whole and to relate them to what 
is doubtless the fundamental long-term trend in 
the evolution of Soviet society—the increasing spe- 
cialization in the decision-making process. Because 
of the growing number of specialized institutions 
and sub-institutions and the increasing complexity 
of the decisions to be taken, it becomes inevitable 
that an ever greater number of these decisions 
should in fact be left to those individuals with 
specialized knowledge, regardless of changes in the 
top political leadership. From this perspective, the 
gradual rise in the number of specialized adminis- 
trators seated on the party central committees no 
doubt reflects recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of the decision-making role of the institutions 
which these administrators represent. 

In any event, it seems clear that the resolution 
of conflicts between the major interests in Soviet 
society continues to be carried out primarily by 
party officials. Certainly, despite statements about 
an increase in the role of the soviets, there is no 
indication of any increase in the status of their 
chairmen since 1961. Furthermore, it is worth not- 
ing that every republican party first secretary was 
named a full member of the Central Committee, 
while only five of the chairmen of republican coun- 
cils of ministers received this honor. 

In a subsequent article I will examine more 
closely the categories of party officials who are 
becoming increasingly important and attempt to 
see whether new men with different backgrounds 
and perspectives are coming to the fore in the 
directing party bodies. 
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Generations in Conflict 


arly in 1966, before the opening of the 
23rd Congress of the CPSU, local congresses were 
held in 14 union republics, at which time the mem- 
bers of the leading party organs were selected and 
the leaders of the CPSU formally endorsed. The 
results of these congresses provide us with interest- 
ing data from which we may make some observa- 
tions regarding the changes in the leadership of the 
party apparatus and its composition in terms of 
age, educational background, and political tend- 
encies. The following analysis is based on informa- 
tion collected by the author on two elite groups: 
the 200 full and candidate members of the Polit- 
buro of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Bureaus of the 14 republican party central commit- 
tees, and the 139 party First Secretaries of the 
oblasts, krais, autonomous republics and autono- 
mous oblasts. 


Dominance of the War Generation 


The age structure of the two groups that were 
studied is given in Table I. The data available 
clearly indicate that the younger generation does 
not play a major role in these groups. Of the 200 
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(full and candidate members of the CPSU Polit- 
buro and the 14 republican party bureaus), 146 are 
over 45 years of age; the same is true of 118 of the 
139 First Secretaries. On the other hand, the old 
revolutionary generation no longer has a dominant 
role either, the major components of both groups 
being between the ages of 45 and 55. 

A second factor of interest concerning the pres- 
ent party apparatus is the length of party member- 
ship. The information available on the two groups 
studied indicates that the largest percentage in each 
group joined the party during the war years (see 
Table I). 

A similar picture emerges from an examination 
of the membership of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU (see Table II). The phenomenon of 
“overaging”’ is clear from the fact that those over 
46 years old dominate the Central Committee al- 
most completely. In terms of length of party mem- 
bership, it is again those who joined the party 
during the war who enjoy numerical preponderance. 
Note that only four of the Central Committee’s 195 
members are known to have been party members 
for less than 12 years, though it might be possible 
to add another four of the 18 persons for whom 
data are not given. 

It is true that there has been considerable turn- 
over in all of these groups since Stalin’s death. Only 
11 of the 200 group held the same position prior 
to 1953, while 142 became members between Sta- 
lin’s death and Khrushchev’s overthrow. The com- 


position of the First Secretaries group reflects more 
stability since 75 of the 139 occupied prominent 
positions in the party apparatus prior to 1953. 
Still, almost 40 percent rose to their present rank 
between 1953 and 1964. In the case of the Central 
Committee, some 85 percent of the members en- 
tered that prestigious body after 1953. 


None of these figures, however, accurately por- 
trays the complexion of each group, for the vast 
majority joined the party and were trained under 
Stalin’s aegis. They were men and women molded 
in the Stalin era, and their attitudes often reflect 
their early training. For most of them, the “Great 
Patriotic War” has been the decisive experience of 
their lives. 


Resistance to Change 


The triumph of the war generation apparatchiki 
over younger men with new ideas at the 23rd Party 
Congress was not difficult to predict. Members of 
the party apparatus clearly remembered the fate 
of the Stalinist gpparatchiki during the Khrushchev 
regime. While many of them saw the need to re- 
form the Stalinist system and accepted Khrushchev’s 
recommendations to rotate party cadres in order to 
develop a technological intelligentsia within the 
party itself, they realized what the consequences 
might be for their own careers if the reforms went 
too far. Once Khrushchev was gone, they set about 
refortifying their position. But five years earlier 
it looked as if the party apparatus was ready to 
adopt a radically new structure. 

The new party statutes adopted by the 22nd 
Congress in 1961 were aimed at correcting cer- 
tain abuses. In his address to the Congress, the 
late Frol Kozlov explained the reasons for the pro- 
posed changes in the statutes as follows: 


Previously, in many party bodies a certain number of 
the executive officials served a very long time without 
being replaced. The draft statutes preclude this possi- 
bility. They specify that members of the Presidium of 
the Central Committee of the CPSU shall not, as a rule, 
be elected for more than three successive terms. Simi- 
larly, members of the central committees of the Union- 
republic Communist parties and of territory, province, 
region, city and district party committees and commit- 
tees and bureaus of party organizations may not be 
elected for more than three terms. Secretaries of pri- 
mary party organizations may not be elected for more 
than two consecutive terms. 

The wisdom of this system of elections to party 
bodies is plain. New people, party workers who are 
developing and are full of initiative, should steadily be 
moving into positions of leadership. At the same time 
firm steps must be taken to rid the executive bodies of 
the party of persons who have been in office much too 


long, who have come to believe themselves irreplaceable, 
have stopped growing and, though they cannot cope with 
the tasks assigned them, cling tenaciously to executive 
positions.1 


Kozlov surely realized that the reforms would be 
difficult for some party members to accept, for in 
effect they removed from the jurisdiction of the 
party apparatus the norms for advancement it had 
laid down for itself. He illustrated the problem by 
citing the case of a raion party secretary in Dage- 
stan who resisted the attempts of his party col- 
leagues to remove him by saying: “No Tsar ever 
surrendered his power of his own free will, and 
I don’t dream of surrendering mine without a 


fight.” 2 


1XXII sezd Kommunisticheskoi Partii Sovietskovo Soiuza, 
Stenograficheskii otchet, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1962, p. 14. 


Ibid. 


TABLE | 


Age and Length of Party Membership: 
Selected Groups of the CPSU Apparatus 


Group of 200* Group of 139» 

Date of Birth 
Before 1901 5 0 
1901-1910 42 26 
1911-1920 68 66 
Since 1920 12 10 
Date not given 713¢ 374 

200 139 
Entry into the Party 
Before 1925 8 0 
1925-1930 19 10 
1931-1935 11 9 
1936-1940 26 19 
1941-1945 47 46 
1946-1953 5 6 
Since 1953 2 0 
Date not given 82¢ 49f 

200 139 


2 Consisting of Full and Candidate Members of the Politburo 
of the CPSU Central Committee, and of the Bureaus of 14 
republican party Central Committees. 

» Consisting of party First Secretaries of the oblasts, krais, 
autonomous republics and autonomous oblasts. 

¢ Of which 31 are believed to have been born before 1920. 

4 Of which 26 are believed to have been born before 1920. 

© Of which 54 are believed to have been members for over 
12 years. 

£ Of which 38 are believed to have joined the party before 
1953. 
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TABLE Il 


Age and Length of Party Membership: 
CPSU Central Committee 


Professional Function 


Party State 

Appa- Appa- 

ase ratus Army Other Total 
Date of birth 
Before 1901 4 5 6 0 15 
1901-1910 25 48 7 i 87 
1911-1920 46 21 1 5 ie 
Since 1920 3 ] 0 3 i 
Date not given ra 1 0 5 15? 


85 76 14 20 195 


Entry into Party 


Before 1925 6 6 5 0 14 
1925-1930 10 27 5 2 44 
1931-1935 8 6 0 2 16 
1936-1939 18 ibe 2 2 34 
1940-1945 31 22 2 3 58 
1946-1953 2 0 0 2 4A 
Since 1953 0 0 0 4 4 
Date not given 10 3 0 = 18 

85 76 14 20 195 


a Of which 6 are believed to have been born before 1921. 


The dissolution of the raion party committees 
and the creation of new party organs did, in effect, 
compel many party secretaries to leave the political 
scene. It is significant, however, that the top 
bodies of the party apparatus resisted the reforms 
and resorted to various methods to defeat them. 
Instead of bringing in new functionaries and de- 
veloping a rational system of rotation, the party 
apparatus merely sought to create new positions 
for the veteran functionaries whose privileged posi- 
tion was placed in jeopardy by the new party stat- 
utes. Indeed, as many observers of Soviet develop- 
ments have pointed out, the whole process of 
rotation was never really put into effect to any 
important degree. 

The first public utterances advocating abolition 
of the turnover system were made at the Plenum 
of the CPSU Central Committee in March 1965. 
At that time the First Secretary of the Rostov 
oblast, M. S. Solomentzev, revealed how ineffec- 
tive the whole system was. “It is very difficult,” 
he complained, “for us to find a secretary for the 
whole basic party organization because every two 
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years he must move from one plant to another, 
from one raion to the next.”* This was surely 
not what Khrushchev had asked for in 1961. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the 23rd Con- 
gress repealed that section of the 1961 statutes 
calling for the rotation of cadres. First Secretary 
L. I. Brezhnev explained to the Central Committee: 


As for the norms regulating that process [systematic 
renewal] now in operation, life has shown that they 
have not justified themselves. Here and there during 
elections of Communists to leading bodies, the princi- 
ples of the selection of cadres for their business and 
political qualities have been replaced by formal aitti- 
tudes. As a result, excellent workers who might still 
continue to work actively in party committees are often 
compelled to step down from work in elective bodies. 
. . . It is more correct and more democratic for Com- 
munists to decide for themselves whether a given party 
member has the political and business qualities to make 
him worthy to serve in a leading party body. 


The Conflict of Generations 


In his March 26 address to the 23rd Party Con- 
gress, Brezhnev reported on the composition of 
the CPSU as of January 1966. According to his 
statistics,” the CPSU is undoubtedly a “young 
party.” More than 50 percent of its members are 
not yet 40 years old, and almost one half of the 
total membership joined the party only after Stalin’s 
death. Politically formed, as it were, in the period 
of destalinization, these younger men have been 
trained to regard the problems of modern society 
differently from those older party members who 
now constitute the elite of the party in all three 
groups: the Central Committee, the Politburo and 
Bureau group, and the 139 First Secretaries’ group. 

It is quite natural, of course, for leaders to be 
recruited from among the older and longer-active 
members, but the structure of the CPSU in this 
regard is unparalleled among the Communist 
parties of the Soviet-bloc countries. A large post- 
war generation has begun to make its presence felt 
in the USSR, but the party apparatus has done 
nothing to accommodate it. Instead, the party 
leaders, acting perhaps out of a bureaucratic in- 
stinct for self-preservation, have chosen to limit 
access to the party apparatus by the rank and file 
of the party membership and to impede the entry 


3 Plenum Tsentralnovo Komiteta Kommunisticheskoi Partii 
Sovietskovo Soiuza 24-26 Marta 1965, Stenograficheskii otchet, 
Moscow, 1965, p. 120. 

' 4 Pravda, March 30, 1966. 

5 Pravda, March 27, 1966. 


of younger people into the party itself, thus creat- 
ing a potentially explosive situation. 

The real significance of the 23rd Party Congress 
is that it demonstrated the determination of the 
party leaders—the war generation—to keep the 
younger generation out of power. It is reflected 
in three measures adopted by the Congress. The 
first, as we have seen, was the amendment to the 
1961 party statutes which repealed the rotational 
system. The second was the decision to force poten- 
tial party members under 23 to join the Komsomol 
before becoming eligible for party membership. 
Under the former statutes, persons over 20 were 
eligible for party membership without passing 
through the youth organization. A further obstacle 
placed in the way of admission was the rule re- 
quiring references by party members with at least 
five years’ (formerly three years’) membership. 


The Educational Gap 


Just as there are vast differences in training and 
education between the generations in any society, 
the educational background and technical compe- 
tence of members of the Soviet party apparatus 
differ significantly from those of the party rank 
and file. The younger generation now entering the 
party is composed of a large number of university- 
trained individuals. Brezhnev reported to the 23rd 
Party Congress that over two-thirds of the white- 
collar workers who joined the party between the 
22nd and 23rd Party Congresses were members of 
the technical intelligentsia and experts on various 
phases of the Soviet economy. He further noted 
that 18.2 percent of the total party membership 
had completed or nearly completed their university 
training, and that 30.9 percent had completed 
secondary schooling. 

On the higher levels, however, older party mem- 
bers have not had the benefit of a first-class edu- 
cation, or a level of education that would be 
considered high today—i.e., regular primary and 
secondary schooling leading to university study 
complete with seminars and examinations. In the 
1920’s and 1930’s, young men and women were 
often admitted to the universities without second- 
ary-school training, and many of them never fol- 
lowed a regular university curriculum. Still others 
received their technological training only at party 
schools, including the Party Academy attached to 
the Central Committee of the CPSU. 

Soviet authorities claim that all of the members 


of the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee 


have received either university education or ad- 
vanced technical training. Yet of the 11 full mem- 
bers, all of whom theoretically received their 
education before 1939, it appears that only one 
completed a normal university program. Of the 
eight candidate members, only two completed their 
higher education during the war. 

The situation is similar in the other two elite 
groups—the Bureaus of the republican party cen- 
tral committees and the First Secretaries’ group.° 
Here again the large majority are credited with 
university or intermediate technical education. But 
it must be remembered that these men, all in their 
fifties, did not receive an education comparable to 
that of the younger party members who entered the 
party after Stalin’s death. 

A serious confrontation between the younger, 
better-educated cadres, “quarantined” in the out- 


6 Of the 200 group, 107 are said to have received a university 
or intermediate technical education; of the 139 group the 
same has been said of 84. 
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of-power group by the decisions of the 23rd Party 
Congress, and the older, less qualified group of 
‘apparatchiki in power, seems inevitable. As the 
Soviet system changes and becomes modernized, 
highly qualified technical experts whose training 
reflects the latest standards must eventually be 
appointed to positions in industry and even in the 
state machinery. For the present, this is not the 
case. The party leaders,-on the contrary, have 
opted to consolidate their own ranks and take a 
breathing spell to prepare for the tasks ahead. 
Since these tasks will be extremely arduous— 
especially in the domain of economic reform—the 
confrontation will probably come sooner than the 
party leaders expect, and it promises to create 
friction and conflict. It is worth noting here that 
despite the Soviet leaders’ declared intention to 
modernize industrial management, only two plant 
directors, one engineer and four scientists have 


been awarded seats on the new Central Committee 
of the CPSU. The stubbornness with which the 
party apparatus regards itself as the embodiment 
of all progressive ideas must eventually give way. 
When it does, no one can be sure what will happen. 

Of significance is the fact that the “overaging” 
phenomenon is a solid feature of the state ma- 
chinery as well. Of the 76 high-level government 
functionaries, 48 are between 55 and 65 years old, 
and 27 of them have been party members for over 
35 years. All of these men held high positions dur- 
ing the Stalin era, and there undoubtedly exists 
between them and the party bureaucracy a feeling 
of mutual trust and understanding. The relation- 
ship between Brezhnev and Kosygin is particularly 
significant in this regard. It symbolizes the dogged 
determination of a closely-knit group of people to 
remain firmly at the helm of the Soviet state and to 
shape the destiny of their subjects. 


ERRATA > 


1) In “Khrushchev Before and After,” by 
Peter Kenez, published in the November- 
December 1966 issue, an error appears on 
page 72. The sentence, beginning at the bot- 
tom of page 71 and reading: “V.T. Sukhoru- 
kov, in his study of the 11th Army in the 
Civil War maintains that in October 1920 
Khrushchev was a military commissar in the 
9th Division of the 11th Army” should read: 
“V.T. Sukhorukov, in his study of the 11th 
Army in the Civil War, maintains that in Octo- 
ber 1920 Khrushchev was a military com- 
missar in the 9th Division of the 9th Army.” 

2) In the same article, the author is identi- 
fied as “formerly a Visiting Professor at the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard Univer- 
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sity.” It should have read: “formerly a 
graduate student . . .” 

3) On pp. 95-96 (“Pages from the Past’), 
the name of Count Friedrich Werner von der 
Schulenburg, one-time German Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, was misspelled. We are 
particularly aggrieved by this error, since it 
appears in a piece following the translation 
of a Pravda article, whose author, Mr. A. 
Mikeshin, indi- 
rectly—for our “scholarly apparatus” and 
scrupulous attention to “sources” and “refer- 
ences.” We regret having failed Mr. Mikeshin 
in this respect, too. 


compliments us—however 


—The Editors 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We present another in our series of commentaries on the evolution of 
the Soviet political system. For the texts which serve as the basis of these essays, our 
readers are referred to “The Soviet Political System: Transformation or Degeneration?,” 


by Zbigniew Brzezinski (January-February 1966), and Michel Tatu’s essay-review “The 


Beginning of the End?” (March-April 1966). 


The Changes Ahead 


By Jayantanuja Bandyopadhyaya 


n his essay, “The Soviet Political System: Trans- 
| formation or Degeneration?” in the January- 
February 1966 issue of this journal, Professor 
Brzezinski made an interesting analysis of the evolution 
of the Soviet political system since the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, pointing to those factors presently operating 
within the system which he considers indicative of its 
progressive degeneration, and suggesting how this 
tendency might be checked or reversed. In brief, his 
argument runs as follows: The leadership of the 
Soviet state has become highly bureacratized and hence 
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‘inimical to talent and hostile to political innovation.” 
Such a leadership, he argues, is incapable of respond- 
ing to the complex and dynamic needs of the present 
Soviet state. At the same time, because of the relative 
stability attained by the Soviet political system, the 
policy alternatives before the leadership have become 
commonplace and much less divergent than, for in- 
stance, those of the 1920’s. Moreover, a large number 
of new, institutionalized interests have emerged which 
can no longer be effectively coordinated and supervised 
by the party and consequently are also engaged in a 
bureaucratic struggle for power. These factors, in 
Brzezinski’s opinion, are indicative of a political de- 
generation which can only be checked by a “trans- 
formation” of the system. Since there has been a 
remarkable decline of violence in the Soviet state in 
recent years, he argues—without ruling out altogether 
the possibility of a revolution—that “conflicts will be 
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resolved by patched-up compromises rather than 
drastic institutional redistributions of power and the 
reappearance of personal tyranny.” He does not 
tell us what these compromises are likely to be, but 
instead suggests what they ought to be—namely, en- 
largement of the Presidium through the inclusion of 
outstanding scientists, economists, industrial managers, 
etc.; the institutionalization of the office of chief exec- 
utive, with provision for his designation by the Cen- 
tral Committee acting as an electoral college; and 
expansion of the Central Committee to give wider 
representation to different interest groups, or alterna- 
tively, adoption of Yugoslavia’s experiment with a new 
institution representing such groups. 


t seems to me that the most crucial question raised 
by Professor Brzezinski concerns the nature of the 
policy alternatives confronting the Soviet leader- 

ship at the present time. For if it is true, as he sup- 
poses, that there is no longer any wide divergence be- 
tween possible policy alternatives in the Soviet system, 
then there is very little reason to expect—despite the 
evils of bureaucratization—any radical changes in the 
system as a whole, which can move forward without 
any great difficulty through such adaptations and 
adjustments as Brzezinski suggests (at least one of 
which was, in fact, already tried by Khrushchev). If, 
on the other hand, it can be shown that widely diver- 
gent policy alternatives are in fact clamoring for atten- 
tion, and that many interest groups and large sections 
of the Soviet population would prefer policies which 
are radically different from those followed by the 
present leadership, then drastic redistributions of 
power and even a challenge to the Soviet political sys- 
tem itself cannot be regarded as improbable. 

It is my contention that Professor Brzezinski under- 
estimates the fundamental contradictions which still 
exist in the Soviet system at present, and that he con- 
sequently minimizes the divergence of possible policy 
alternatives facing those in power. This leads him to 
present an oversimplified picture of the possible direc- 
tion of future change and to offer suggestions for 
“transformation” of the system which seem to me 
grossly inadequate. 

Marx believed that the relations of production acted 
as a restraint on the productive forces in a capitalist 
society, and that these relations, being rigid and un- 
changeable through evolutionary processes, could and 
would be upset only by revolution, Marx proved to be 
a false prophet, for what he called the relations of 
production showed a remarkable degree of elasticity 
in capitalist societies and changed almost beyond 
recognition in all their manifestations, mainly owing 
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to the growth of political democracy and of the coun- 
tervailing power of trade unions—developments which 
Marx regarded as impossible. 

It is in the Soviet system, on the other hand, that 
the relations of production have proved rigid and have 
acted as a serious restraint on the productive forces. 
This “inner contradiction” of the Soviet system is most 
acutely manifest in the agricultural sector. Even a 
slight knowledge of the record of Soviet agriculture 
would convince anyone that collectivization has failed, 
that the root cause of failure has been the deadening of 
the collective farmer’s initiative, and that the solution 
lies in at least a partial return to private ownership of 
land. But on account of the doctrinaire foundation of 
the Soviet state, the party has kept its eyes closed to 
this obvious solution and contented itself with peri- 
odically finding convenient scapegoats within the top 
leadership. This contradiction is present in the indus- 
trial sector also, but in less acute form since here it is 
possible to improve performance considerably by such 
measures as decentralization of decision-making and 
devolution of responsibility, and by relating wages to 
productivity and efficiency to profit—measures with 
which the Soviet Union has been experimenting, not 
without some success. So far as the industrial sector is 
concerned, the effect of the relations of production 
on the forces of production is in fact not very different 
in a Communist society from what it is in a capitalist 
In neither case does the worker own the 
factory. So long as his minimum demands are satis- 
fied, it hardly makes any difference to him whether an 
industrialist or a bureaucrat is sitting on top of him. 
The case is obviously different with agriculture, where 
initiative in production clearly seems to come from the 
peasant’s attachment to his land.1 

In other words, I think that the contradiction be- 
tween the relations of production and the forces. of 
production in Soviet agriculture is of a fundamental 
nature and cannot be removed by any patchwork 
compromises. Moreover, I believe that the forces of 
liberalization which have been in operation since the 
death of Stalin will bring this contradiction to the 
surface of Soviet political life in the near future. The 
peasantry is likely to become more and more vocal and 
to find, among the younger political leaders, econ- 
omists, and the Moscow-Leningrad intellectuals, advo- 
cates who will press for a reorganization of the rela- 
tions of production in agriculture, involving the virtual 
abandonment of collective farming and a partial return 


society. 


1 Incidentally, the Western economists who have recently 
been talking of the convergence of the two economic systems 
ought in fact to be talking only of the two industrial systems, 
since there is no sign whatever of any convergence of the 
opposing systems of agriculture. 


to private ownership. ‘Lenin and Stalin believed that 
the “commanding heights” which the revolutionary 
leadership had to conquer were in the industrial 
sector; I believe that the Soviet Union will witness the 
emergence in the near future of a new group of 
Bukharins who will find the new commanding heights 
in agriculture. Hence, when Brzezinski says that “for 
the moment, the era of grand alternatives is over in 
Soviet society” (pp. 6-7), I think he is clearly wrong.” 


nother inner contradiction of contemporary 
Soviet society which Professor Brzezinski, in 

my opinion, does not adequately analyze is 

the contradiction between dogma and reason. Reason 
has crept into the minds of the Soviet people largely, 
it seems to me, through the growth of scientific educa- 
tion. Marx and Engels, no scientists themselves, 
argued that dialectics were the law of nature and that 
dialectical materialism as applied to human society 
therefore had a scientific basis. After the revolution, 
political fanaticism, the intellectual regimentation of 
the entire population by the one-party government, 
the personal tyranny of Stalin in particular, and the 
relatively backward state of education among the 
Soviet people all combined to push this dogma down 
the throats of the Soviet intelligentsia. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the phenomenal expansion of scientific educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, large sections of Soviet 
youth, young scientists and intellectuals in particular, 
have since discovered the alleged dialectics of nature to 
be false, and many of them have already gathered the 
courage to say so, as the excellent articles in the 
November-December 1965 issue of this journal cor- 
roborate.* From here, it is not a long way to the 
realization that dialectical materialism is not a law 
of history either, and that the entire edifice of the 
Soviet state apparatus has been subsisting too long 
on false premises. I have no doubt that such funda- 
mental questions have been troubling the minds of the 


2 At one place towards the end of his essay, Brzezinski, in 
cautioning the Soviet leadership against complacency, does 
make the observation that “persistent difficulties in agriculture 
could some day prompt a political aspirant to question the 
value of collectivization” (p. 12). The gap between this casual 
statement and the analysis I have presented above is the 
measure of our disagreement. 

Incidentally, Brzezinski makes an exception to his general 
analysis in the case of foreign policy, where he thinks that 
questions of war and peace may become the subject of a great 
debate in the Soviet Union in the near future. Space does not 
permit me to go into this question, but I should like merely to 
state my own opinion, for what it may be worth, that this is the 
sphere in which a great debate is least likely. 

3 This development could not possibly have taken place 
through the medium of the social sciences, because these are 
much more easily regimented than the natural sciences. 


Soviet intelligentsia and will soon find expression 
through young political leaders. Had there been a 
growth of new political institutions pari passu with 
this intellectual awakening, there would be no grounds 
for anticipating any radical developments in Soviet 
politics in the near future. Unfortunately, however, 
the institutional framework of the Soviet state has 
remained as doctrinaire and rigid as ever in spite 
of its inability to satisfy the needs of the diverse new 
interest groups which have emerged in Soviet society. 
I therefore believe, unlike Professor Brzezinski, that 
drastic institutional changes are very likely to occur 
in the Soviet Union in the near future, and that these 
changes will be facilitated by the declining hold of the 
party on the various interest groups. For, contrary to 
what Marx thought, a revolution in ideas almost always 
plays an autonomous and decisive role in history. 


nother major shortcoming of Brzezinski’s analy- 
sis, in my view, is that he treats the Soviet 
political system as more or less insulated from 
international politics and neglects to examine the 
probable impact of world politics on the future evolu- 
tion of the system. To begin with, the opening up of 
Soviet society to the radiation of Western influences, 
which has progressed substantially in the post-Stalin 
era, seems likely to be an irreversible process, espe- 
cially in view of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Soviet schol- 
ars and delegations visiting Western countries in 
steadily increasing numbers have discovered that their 
textbooks of history contain many lies. Recent years 
have also seen a growing appreciation among the 
Soviet people, especially the intelligentsia and youth, 
not only of Western culture but also of the political 
processes of the West, and this, I think, will inevitably 
—though perhaps imperceptibly for .a while—in- 
fluence the direction of political changes in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the second place, external pressures on the 
Soviet leadership to refrain from acting “undemo- 
cratically” and from suppressing economic aspirations 
for political purposes are greater today than ever 
before. The fact that Communist China, which has a 
population of about 750 million as against the Soviet 
Union’s 200 million, not only is determined to wrest 
the leadership of the Communist world from Moscow, 
but has even laid claim to some 84,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, makes it imperative for the Soviet 
leadership to ensure domestic peace and a very high 
rate of economic and scientific development, and there- 
fore to accept, however reluctantly, such institutional 
changes as seem necessary for achieving these objec- 
tives. Moreover, ever since the Soviet leadership ac- 
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cepted the policy of peaceful coexistence (largely as a 
result of the balance of nuclear deterrence and measur- 
able economic progress at home), Moscow’s foreign 
policy towards the Afro-Asian countries has been 
based primarily on projecting an image of the Soviet 
state as a peaceful, democratic, prosperous, and sci- 
entifically-advanced country which offers the “third 
world” a more attractive alternative than the Western 
political model. The Soviet leaders, I think, will not 
readily tarnish this image, and this impulse, too, seems 
likely to influence their willingness to accept necessary 
institutional changes. 


the alternative possibilities that the inner con- 
tradictions of the contemporary Soviet political 
system present. I agree with Professor Brzezinski that 
there is no possibility of the reappearance of personal 


t is not possible in this brief comment to discuss 


The Crises Ahead 


ow did the “pedestrian” Brezhnev-Kosygin 
H team of “clerks” manage to oust the man 

who had outmaneuvered Stalin’s cohort of 
Machiavellian political bosses from Malenkov to 
Molotov? How did these “specialists in shuffling 
papers and in bureaucratic procedure” pull off the 
overthrow of Khrushchev in an overnight operation 
which is the nearest thing to a coup d’état in the entire 
47-year history of the Soviet regime? Is it not tenable 
that behind the masks of the run-of-the-mill “clerks” 
lurk masters in the art of power-wielding, whose craft- 
manship probably evoked the envy and admiration 


Mr. Levine, a veteran correspondent and writer on 
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tyranny, and I hope it has become clear from the 
trend of my argument that I do not expect a revolution. 
What I consider most likely is that within the next ten 
or fifteen years a group of non-conformist leaders, 
approximately belonging to the Systemic Left in 
Brzezinski’s chart, will come to power in the Soviet 
Union through the Central Committee of the CPSU; 
that they will accomplish this with the support of the 
peasantry, the youth, and the intelligentsia in the face 
of opposition from the bureaucracy, with the army 
remaining more or less neutral; and that these new 
leaders will initiate radical institutional changes both 
in the economy (especially in agriculture) and in the 
political system. That such a development is possible 
has, I think, been proven by the phenomenon of 
Khrushchev. I hope I have also made it clear from 
these comments that I see more signs of regeneration 
than of degeneration in current socio-political trends. 
in the Soviet Union. 


By Isaac Don Levine 


of the deposed leaders of the successive anti-party 
groups? 

These were some of the questions which came to 
the writer’s mind upon reading Zbigniew Brzezinski’s 
stimulating analysis in Problems of Communism, 
elaborating a thesis which he had launched immedi- 
ately after the fall of Khrushchev in the November 14, 
1964, issue of The New Republic under the provocative 
title, “Victory of the Clerks.” Reading it at the time, I 
could not help recalling how Trotsky popularized 
Sukhanov’s description of the early Stalin as “a grey 
blur” hovering in the arena of the Revolution. During 
the two years which have elapsed since the dismissal 
of Khrushchev, almost nothing has cropped up in 
documentary form to expose the technique employed 
by the “clerks” in toppling the man who for a decade 
exercised supreme power in the Soviet Union—an 


achievement which certainly suggests consummate 
conspiratorial talents. 

Prof. Brzezinski’s projection of the present Soviet 
leaders in diminutive outline against the grand per- 
sonalities of their predecesors, dealing in the same 
dimension with the current issues as compared with 
the grand dilemmas the Kremlin wrestled with in 
bygone years, overlooks a significant factor. History 
has a way of enriching, glamorizing and magnifying 
both the personalities and the issues marking critical 
turns in the life of a nation. With the passage of time, 
with the appearance of personal memoirs and docu- 
mentary records, a national crisis takes on a depth 
and perspective which lift the contest for power from 
the level of pedestrian clashes to that of a heroic 
crossing of swords. In the first decade of Soviet rule, 
the issues that divided the leaders—such as Trotsky’s 
proposal for the militarization of labor, the debate 
over “scissors” in the economy, the Bukharin-Rykov 
“enrich yourselves!” slogan raised for the peasantry, 
to cite but a few examples—lacked the luster with 
which they were later endowed when the rivalry for 
power assumed dramatic scope. 

I could elaborate upon this from my personal ex- 
periences as an observer in the Soviet Union during 
those years, but the heart of the problem posed by 
Prof. Brzezinski lies elsewhere, in the area of the 
issues confronting the Soviet system. He argues that 
the era of “grand alternatives,” of “grand dilemmas,” 
is for the moment over in Soviet society. I would argue 
that the issues which are now visibly sprouting in 
Soviet soil after half a century of delusional experi- 
mentation are in the process of ripening into major 
critical conflicts. And upon the outcome of these 
looming crises depends the answer to the question, 
“Whither Russia” in the foreseeable future. 
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here are at least four major divisive issues in 

the making that have all the earmarks of de- 

veloping into decisive historical events. Of these 
none is more crucial or fraught with more explosive 
consequences than the issue of decollectivization, which 
has been inexorably rising before the Soviet oligarchy. 
The fact that the problem of Soviet agriculture has 
been a chronic crisis does not make it less pressing as 
time marches on, The contrary is true, as evidenced by 
the Kremlin’s purchase of grain abroad in recent years 
at the cost of almost three billion dollars, a record- 
breaking figure in Soviet annals. This unprecedented 
expenditure makes the issue even more pressing in view 
of the drain it puts upon the dwindling gold reserves 
of the country. Stalin’s system of collective farming 
has proven itself a dismal failure, and its moderniza- 


tion for another lease on life would require immense 
capital investments way beyond the capacity of the 
Soviet state. 

Without eventual decollectivization, it is becoming 
evident, the Soviet Union will be unable to raise 
enough food for its increasing population and to pro- 
duce the commodities which are indispensable to the 
development of modern industry. The best and latest 
studies on Soviet agriculture, which on a per capita 
basis has barely caught up with the 1913 level of 
production, leaves little doubt that a grave internal 
crisis is brewing for the ruling elite on the collectiviza- 
tion front. But there is also little doubt that the gravity 
of the challenge of decollectivization cannot fail to 
create a gulf within the collective leadership, as the 
inevitable lag in Soviet agriculture becomes more and 
more pronounced. 

Grave, too, is the second grand dilemma which is 
already bedeviling the Moscow elite—the growing 
backwardness in the organization of production and 
consumption of goods, arising from the widening gap 
between ever-advancing technology and the obsolete 
Marxian economic system. The victory of Communist 
economics was predicated by Lenin and his successors 
upon their becoming more efficient than the economics 
of capitalism. As succinctly summed up last April by 
C. Olgin of the Munich Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, in a conference sponsored by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs in London, performance 
“is impossible without the free circulation of socio- 
economic as well as technical and scientific informa- 
tion.” * The problem of the truly phenomenal ineff- 
ciency and wastefulness of the Soviet economy has 
grown more glaring and urgent with the advent of the 
era of automation and the galloping efficiency of the 
foremost capitalist economies. No longer is the chal- 
lenge one of catching up and surpassing the productive 
and distributive systems of the United States, Germany, 
or Japan. Nor is the challenge one which can be met 
by the rise of a new caste of technicians, engineers 
and scientists, as some have contended who see in that 
caste an alternative to the old-line political leadership. 
When an engineer is installed in political office, he 
ceases to be an engineer. 

Rather, the challenge before the Kremlin is how 
long the stranglehold of totalitarian repression can 
continue to choke off the flow of free inquiry trickling 
into the Soviet state organization from the highly 
advanced capitalist nations, from the pressures of the 
new technological caste, and from political destaliniza- 
tion, which is spawning a generation that has lost both 


1 See Bulletin (Munich), published by The Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, April 1966. 
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interest and faith in the creed of Marxism-Leninism. 
Without the religious anchors of that creed, the Soviet 
ship of state is bound to drift on an uncharted sea, 
creating division in the commanding echelon. How 
long will it be before the attempt of Mihajlo Mihajlov 
to establish a second political party with an opposition 
press in Yugsoslavia will be emulated in the Soviet 
Union? As in the case of the issue of decollectiviza- 
tion, this second challenge of what might be called 
Menshevization raises a Gargantuan problem for the 
high priests of the Lenin cult. 


o much for the divisive issues on the home front. 

In the realm of foreign affairs, Prof. Brzezinski 

reluctantly concedes, “one can perhaps argue 
that grand dilemmas still impose themselves on the 
Soviet political scene.” What an understatement of 
the overwhelming dilemma confronting the Kremlin 
as a result of the challenge of an aggressive and 
jingoistic Maoist China! It has been manifest since 
the outbreak of the Indian-Chinese armed conflict in 
1960 that the general staff of the Soviet Army, backed 
by the party elite, threw its support to India against 
Red China because of the latter’s territorial claims 
against the Soviet Union. These claims, when one 
includes Outer Mongolia, cover an area of over two 
million square miles, more than a quarter of the Soviet 
land mass. 

The considerations of national security which dic- 
tated the policy of Soviet aid to India were also 
responsible for the Kremlin’s launching of a “good 
neighbor” diplomacy along the entire tier of states 
lying to the south of China and on her flanks, from 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to Iran and Turkey. The 
stationing of some 17 Soviet divisions on the 6,000- 
mile border separating the two Communist powers, the 
creation of an armed buffer zone along the Sinkiang- 
Kazakhstan frontier, where thousands of shooting 
affrays have admittedly occurred, the extraordinary 
attention bestowed by Moscow’s supreme rulers upon 
their Outer Mongolian vassals—all these things testify 
to a festering crisis over vital national interests be- 
tween China and Russia. Perhaps nothing symbolizes 
the profound tension in their relations so much as the 
demolition in Peking by Mao’s Red Guards of the 
monument to Pushkin, Russia’s national poet and the 
pride and glory of all her people. It is not to be 
expected that Peking would throw down the gauntlet 
to Moscow on the field of battle. But it would be 
shortsighted to disregard the lesson of history that an 
arms race carries within it the seeds of conflict, and this 
race in itself presents the Kremlin with a divisive issue 
of the first magnitude. 
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Hand in hand with Communist China’s challenge 
is the threat of the nuclear rearmament of Germany, 
which is emerging as still another major issue con- 
fronting Moscow with ever-growing urgency. Western 
leaders are at last realizing that West Germany’s 
pressure to become a full nuclear power is regarded 
in the Soviet Union as a reappearance of the sword 
of Damocles which hung over them so long. This is a 
psychological condition which no rationalization of 
the exact role assigned to Germany under NATO con- 
trol can dispel. The Russian fear that a resurgent 
Germany may seize the keys to the nuclear armories of 
NATO cannot be overcome by arguments. Bonn’s 
campaign to achieve full partnership with the United 
States in the nuclear field signifies to the Kremlin the 
approach of a day when American forces will be with- 
drawn from Europe and West Germany will take over 
the role of the protagonist of European defense. In 
the face of such a potential threat, it is probable that 
the Kremlin leadership is already giving serious 
consideration to alternatives of the gravest possible 
character. 

In sum, two specters are haunting the Soviet world, 
the specter of a domestic economy moving toward 
bankruptcy on the organizational and ideological 
fronts; and the specter of foreign threats stemming 
from resurgent militant nationalisms. Any one or any 
combination of the four grand dilemmas outlined 
above could well bring the present Soviet leadership to 
a critical crossroads within a matter of years, precipitat- 
ing a struggle for power among the oligarchs. There 
is very little in the ferment which has wracked Soviet 
society in recent times to warrant the belief that a 
popular upheaval is in the offing, just as there is 
little in the past history of the country to justify the 
wishful thought that democratization can be achieved 
by reform to the point where the dictatorship will 
abdicate its absolutist rule. 

The path of the coming change is indicated in the 
pattern of the coup carried out by Khrushchev in the 
summer of 1957 with the aid of Marshal Zhukov. That 
technique was improved upon by the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
team in the “palace revolution” of October 1964 which 
toppled Khrushchev. In the light of the emergence 
during the last three decades of an essentially national- 
ist Russia from the cocoon of Messianic international- 
ism, it is more than likely that the next phase in the 
transformation of the leadership will be a classical 
coup d’état by a coterie of iconoclastic arch-national- 
ists inside the Kremlin. Such a group would discard 
some more of the relics of the Communist ideology 
and attempt to find a way out of the economic blind 
alley and the foreign relations impasse in which the 
Soviet state is now trapped. 


Beyond Libermanism 


ne of the symptoms of the decline in the qual- 

ity of Soviet leadership so ably described in 
Professor Brzezinski’s essay on the essential 
evolutionary processes of the Soviet Union is the cur- 
rent leaders’ failure to provide adequate ideological 
guidance. “Ideological semantics” are not enough. 
What is needed is the ability to manipulate ideology, to 
twist and reinterpret it in accordance with the changing 
needs of the Soviet state. In a movement so dependent 
on ideological cohesion as communism, in which 
every important measure and every change of policy 
call for elaborate ideological justification, this faculty 
is of vital importance. Lenin and Stalin both possessed 
it. But Khrushchev’s efforts were of indifferent qual- 
ity.1 In the later years of Khrushchev’s rule, the care 
of ideology came more and more to be separated from 
the top leadership functions and to be entrusted to 


1 The revisions of Leninist doctrine proclaimed at the 20th 
CPSU Congress were courageous and well-reasoned, but they 
may well have been a collective effort. Judging by his speech 
at the Congress, Mikoyan at least appears to have had some 
part in working them out. But such important Khrushchevian 
innovations as the abolition of machine-tractor stations and 
the decentralization of economic administration were intro- 
duced without any serious attempt at ideological justification. 
As for the new Party Program, it has always seemed to this 
writer, at least, to be a singularly uninspired and uninspiring 
document. 
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personalities of the second or third rank like the arid 
dogmatist Suslov, the bureaucratic pedants Pospelov 
and Ponomarey, and that platitudinously loquacious 
Polonius-figure, the late O. V. Kuusinen. 

As for the present regime, neither Brezhnev nor 
Kosygin appears to be at all interested in ideology. 
Unfortunately for them, ideology cannot safely be 
neglected in a party and state so firmly based on 
ideological foundations. In such a party and state, 
disregard of ideology does not make it become un- 
important, but merely makes it change its function: 
it ceases to be a dynamic force spurring the masses, 
or at least the cadres, to fulfill the tasks set by their 
leaders, and instead becomes an obstacle to progress, 
an invincible weapon in the hands of vested interests 
resisting change. 

The stagnation of Soviet agriculture, for instance, 
can only be overcome by a basic structural reform. 
The ideological obstacle to such a reform is the 
official dogma according to which the kolkhoz—the 
collective farm—is a basic pillar of the Soviet social 
system. In order to overcome this obstacle it would 
be necessary to carry destalinization to its logical 
conclusion by condemning forced collectivization, by 
rehabilitating Bukharin politically as well as per- 
sonally, and by returning to Lenin’s formula of 
1923: “Cooperatives plus Soviets equal socialism”— 
in which the word “cooperatives” signified ordinary 
cooperatives of the Scandinavian type. Instead of this, 
the Soviet leaders are reinforcing the ideological bul- 
warks of the present system by their partial rehabilita- 
tion of Stalin. 

In industry and trade, Soviet state interest also 
calls for reform, while the special interests of the 
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bureaucracy militate against it. The present regime 
has inherited from Stalin a rigidly centralized com- 
mand economy that was hardly shaken by Khru- 
shchev’s reforms and that has proved incapable of ful- 
filling the demands of a modern industrialized society. 
The only remedy would be to transfer the operative 
decisions from the state bureaucracy to the managers 
of individual enterprises—i.e., to revert to market 
mechanisms. That is the essence of Prof. Liberman’s 
proposals, and the encouragement of his “experiment” 
by the Soviet leaders shows that they are indeed aware 
that this would be the correct solution. 


nfortunately “Libermanism” has one fatal 
flaw: it is incompatible with the Stalinist con- 
cept of socialism, still viewed as the only cor- 
rect outlook by the party. In this concept, the means 
of production are owned by society as a whole, and 
administered in the interests of the whole by its 
representative, the state. There is no room in this 
scheme for independent management of the individual 
enterprise. In whose name is the enterprise to be 
managed? Whom does the manager represent? How 
can he justify a decision taken in the interests of the 
enterprise, if this decision is criticized as harmful 
to the interests of the community by state or party 
bureaucrats or by the managers of rival enterprises? 
These and similar objections are unanswerable within 
the framework of Communist orthodoxy. 

In the non-Communist world, the principle of 
private property provides ideological justification 
for the independent operation of the individual enter- 
prise. Never mind that in practice, private ownership 
of the enterprise is frequently so diluted as to become 
anonymous, and that the owners have little or no 
control over the management. What is important is 
that the principle of private ownership justifies the 
independent operation of the enterprise. 

But private ownership is not the only possible 
ideological justification for the market economy and 
the independence of enterprises. Cooperative owner- 
ship, that is the collective ownership of an enterprise 
by its workers (or by its customers), also provides 
adequate justification. A closely related concept pro- 
vides the ideological base for the market economy 
of Communist Yugoslavia, where formally there is 
still social ownership of the means of production, but 
their use and exploitation is entrusted to the workers 
of the individual enterprises. Actually the power of 
the organs of self-management, the Workers’ As- 
semblies and Workers’ Councils, is limited, and they do 
not seriously restrict the manager’s freedom of deci- 
sion, although he is nominally their employee. But 
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these organs do provide an adequate ideological justifi- 
cation for the independence of the enterprise, and thus 
for what is, despite much governmental interference, 
an authentic market-economy. Perhaps one has to 
live for some time in both Yugoslavia and one of the 
countries which have the Soviet type of command 
economy in order to grasp the basic difference and the 
superiority of the Yugoslav system. 


t is highly instructive to compare the propa- 
gandistic techniques employed by the Yugoslav 
leaders im introducing the new system with those 

of the Soviet leaders in sponsoring “Libermanism.” 

The Yugoslav system was introduced in 1950 with 
a great flourishing of ideological trumpets. In his 
speech announcing the Law on Workers’ Self-Manage- 
ment, Tito not only declared that he was fulfilling the 
old demand of the workers’ movement, “the factories 
to the workers!,”’ but even went so far as to claim that 
the introduction of the new system was the first step 
toward the “withering away of the state” envisaged by 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, but deliberately sabotaged 
by Stalin.’ A drastic reorganization of the economy—' 
spelling loss of employment and severe temporary hard- 
ship for many thousands of bureaucrats—was thus 
made to appear as an important step toward the final 
goal, and thereby turned into a source of ideological 
fervor and enthusiasm. 

The Soviet leaders, on the other hand, seem to 
be quite deliberately downplaying the significance of 
“Libermanism” by presenting it as a mere practical 
experiment in new organizational techniques, a matter 
of no theoretical or ideological importance. And while 
increasing the number of enterprises involved in the 
experiment, they are at the same time appeasing the 
bureaucracy by reversing the partial decentralization 
of economic administration implemented by Khru- 
shchev, thus allowing numerous bureaucrats to return 
from their places of banishment in the provinces to the 
newly created ministries in the capital. It is not very 
likely that bureaucratic resistance to the general im- 
plementation of “Libermanism” can be overcome by 
such timid procedures.* 


2 Tito’s speech in Borba (Belgrade), June 27, 1950. For a 
brief outline of the Yugoslav system and a discussion of its 
relevance to the problem of economic reform in the Soviet 
Union, see the present writer’s “Revisionism and Yugoslavia” 


in the volume Polycentrism (edited by Walter Laqueur and 


Leopold Labedz, New York, Praeger, 1963) and also my book, 
Triumphant Heretic (London-Toronto, Heinemann, 1958). 

3In his illuminating report, “Soviet Reforms: The Debate 
Goes On” (Problems of Communism, January-February, 1966), 
Michel Tatu lists the numerous obstacles impeding the imple- 
mentation of the Liberman reform. 


It is of course possible that the Soviet leaders will 
still make up their minds to give the Liberman experi- 
ment an appropriate ideological foundation by pro- 
claiming it to signify a new and higher stage in the 
advance from socialism to communism, and by institut- 
ing some semblance of “workers’ control” in the 
factories. In doing so they would not necessarily have 
to copy the Yugoslav pattern of Workers’ Assemblies 
and Workers’ Councils; instead, formal responsibility 
for the enterprise might be handed over to its trade- 
union organization or even to its party branch as the 
representative of the workers. At present, however, 
there is no indication that the Soviet leaders are even 
remotely considering such a course. On the contrary, 
in industry as in agriculture the partial rehabilitation 
of Stalin is making it more difficult to provide ideologi- 


cal motivations for the urgently needed practical 
reforms. 

In the absence of any ideological stimulus, the 
Liberman reform would thus appear doomed to failure 
—for the same reason that two successive attempts at 
decentralization, conducted in an equally unimagina- 
tive, unideological, and purely pragmatic manner, have 
already failed in Czechoslovakia.t In this event a 
further decline in productivity and growth rate, with 


detrimental effects on the world-power status of the 


USSR, could hardly be avoided. 


+ The resistance of the Czechoslovak party and state bureauc- 
racy to decentralization is described by J. M. Montias in “Eco- 
nomic Reform in Perspective,” Survey (London) April 1966. 


Evolution and Detente 


erhaps the most significant aspect of Professor 

Brzezinski’s inquiry about the possible evolution 

of the Soviet Union “into a more pluralistic and 
institutionalized political system” is the fact that he 
poses this rather optimistic possibility at all. 

For a long time it was almost an article of faith 
that evolution toward relaxation and attenuation of 
totalitarianism in a Communist society was impossible. 
Even the revised edition of Totalitarian .Dictatorship 
and Autocracy, by Brzezinski and Carl Friedrich, con- 
cludes with a rather dubious view of the chances of 
such evolutionary progress. Answering the question, 
“What then is going to be the course of totalitarian 
development?” the authors suggest: 


A former correspondent in the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Clark is now a free-lance writer. He contributed to the 
symposium The Challenge of Coexistence (London, 
Ampersand, 1965). 


By Joseph Clark 


If one extrapolates from the past course of evolution, 
it seems most likely that the totalitarian dictatorships 
will oscillate between an extreme of totalitarian violence 
and an opposite extreme of an actual breakdown.1 


The alternatives Professor Brzezinski suggests in 
the present discussion are rather more in harmony 
with actual trends in the Soviet Union. These alterna- 
tives are either “the progressive transformation of the 
bureaucratic Communist dictatorship into a more 
pluralistic and institutionalized system”—or degenera- 
tion. The very real danger of the latter is vividly 
illustrated by Brzezinski’s apt comparison: 


Indeed, the effort to maintain a doctrinaire dictatorship 
over an increasingly modern and industrial society has 


1 Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian 
Dictatorship and Autocracy, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1965, 
p. 375. 
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already contributed to a reopening of the gap that 
existed in prerevolutionary Russia between the political 
system and the society, thereby posing the threat of 
the degeneration of the Soviet system. 


The turning point of Soviet evolution came in 1956. 
That is when the alternatives between progressive 
transformation or degeneration might first have been 
discerned. The year 1956 looms as big as 1917 for 
the future of communism. Without ever intending it 
that way, Khrushchev opened up for consideration 
and debate the very fundamentals of communism. He 
did this after Stalin had, for nearly three decades, 
totally eliminated all debates, all disputing, all con- 
sideration of any ideas, no matter how remotely: asso- 
ciated with politics.” 

Khrushchev’s “revelations” and the upheavals in 
the Communist world in 1956 inaugurated a crisis 
more profound than any previously experienced by 
communism. As in the past, the crisis posed no threat 
of revolution; more than ever before, however, it 
opened up the chance of an evolutionary development 
along the lines of the first possibility indicated by 
Brzezinski. 

Each of the previous crises of communism had been 
surmounted: initially with a move toward total dicta- 
torship; later with its intensification. Among these 
earlier milestones, there was the crisis of the years 
1919-22, when the expectations of world revolution, at 
least of the German revolution, were shattered. There 
was the crisis of the succession after Lenin died, when 
the brilliant corevolutionists of Lenin were maneuvered 
out of power (and ultimately out of existence) by 
Stalin. There was the crisis of the “second revolution,” 
when up to 10 million peasants were “liquidated” 
(mainly because they had been the most efficient farm- 
ers in the country ) , and when the industrialization of 
Russia was undertaken by a primitive accumulation of 
capital squeezed from the toil of the working people. 
Then there was the crisis when Stalin’s alliance with 
Hitler opened the Soviet Union to the most terrible 
invasion of its history, under conditions where Stalin’s 
abject appeasement of Hitler had weakened Russia, 
causing it to be caught unprepared, with its planes on 
the ground near the border, with its troops sending 
sad messages to headquarters, inquiring: “We have 
been fired upon, what shall we do?” ® 


hy might the current crisis of communism 

be more difficult to surmount than the 

previous ones? One hypothesis holds that 

it is a deeper crisis because, paradoxically, it origi- 
nated from the amelioration and improvement of 
Soviet society. Above all, there was the relaxation of 
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terror after Stalin died. Naked police-state rule and 
the ubiquitous concentration camps were no longer the 
major institutions for maintaining Soviet power; 
though no institutional safeguards against the return 
of the terror were established, the self-interest of the 
new rulers, whether Malenkov, Khrushchev, Brezhnev 
or Kosygin, militated against a drastic reversion to 
terroristic methods. There was also a slow but dis- 
cernible improvement of living standards which pro- 
duced an expectable result—with eating came the 
appetite for better eating. 

With the thaw came the ferment among students, 
intellectuals, scientists, youth. Perhaps the most in- 
credible example of the change was the appearance 
of Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich. Not only did Solzhenitsyn write 
this moving story of the concentration camps, but he 
lived to write more—and in the great tradition of 
Russian humanist literature. 

There was a view, widely held in the West after the 
1956 upheavals, that the improvements in Soviet 
society could only lead to the strengthening of com- 
munism and its continued development along totali; 
tarian lines. Reinforcing this attitude was a belief 
that the postwar extension of communism to other 
lands, especially to China, would strengthen Moscow’s 
control and help it to overcome the crisis of 1956. 
This appeared to leave only one bleak prospect for 
ever achieving surcease from the spread of communism 
—a nuclear armageddon. 

But the “unshakable unity” of the Moscow-Peking 
axis proved to be something even less than figments 
of fears and myths. The very extension of communism 
(through an indigenous revolution) multiplied the 
problems of the Communist world, just as the im- 
provements in Soviet life created greater demands for 
institutional guarantees of legality and _ progress. 
Nevertheless, the myth of a single world Communist 
conspiracy died slowly. The concept of a bipolar world 
persisted even after the Communist nations were torn 
apart by one of the greatest schisms in the history of 
nations, religions or races—the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

The year 1956 ushered in the beginning of the end 
of ideology in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
It was Khrushchev who reminded the Communists in 
the satellite nations that ideology puts no goulash on 
the workingman’s table. He might have added that 


2 Writing in Foreign Affairs, October 1957, Isaiah Berlin 
observed that the greatest threat to despotic regimes comes 
from “discussion of ideas—disputes about issues apparently 
remote from politics, such as metaphysics or logic or aes- 
thetics.” 

8 John Erickson, The Soviet High Command, New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1962, p. 587. 


neither does it assure the successful cultivation of corn 
on the Russian steppes. | 

Stalin’s police-state rule stifled initiative, hindered 
the germination of new ideas, prevented the develop- 
ment of talented leadership. Stalin’s iron curtain was 
erected as protection against the most dangerous con- 
tamination of all—ideas, dangerous thoughts that 
might come from contacts abroad. Just after Stalin 
died, an American Communist representative in Mos- 
cow attempted to convey condolences to a representa- 
tive of the American Department of the CPSU Central 
Committee. The Soviet Communist smiled in a manner 
most inappropriate to the period of mourning and 
said: “Life goes on.” Then he added: “It would be 
a good idea, don’t you think, if we opened our doors a 
bit more widely, and invited even members of the 
American Congress to visit us.” Within a short while 
the curtain was raised a little—for after all, it was 
Communist Russia that was being stifled and degraded 
by the curtain. 


ertainly one factor that would work toward 
the first alternative suggested by Professor 
Brzezinski, the transformation of Soviet so- 
ciety, is the opening up of wider contacts with the 
Communist countries. In this respect it is puzzling to 
see how fearful many in the West have been of greater 
trade, cultural, and tourist exchanges and contacts 
between East and West. Basically, it has been the 
Communists, even after 1956, who have hindered a 
truly large-scale development of East-West relations. 
Yet little imagination has been used to make it more 
difficult for them to maintain the closed doors; and 
certainly the West has in many instances been a reluc- 
tant dragon about developing trade with the Com- 
munist lands. 


There is a strange irony about the present moment 
in history. Communism faces its most profound crisis 
since the coup of 1917. Yet the West seems singularly 
incapable of taking advantage of this crisis. The key 
to the puzzle appears in another recent and perceptive 
study by Professor Brzezinski, where he writes: 


Only in a relaxed international atmosphere could the 
hidden tensions and contradictions that plague the 
East surface and become politically important. The 
Communist regimes, more than the pluralistic West, 
require hostility and tension to maintain their unity. 
It is impossible to think of the Hungarian revolution 
or the Polish October without “the spirit of Geneva” 
which created a climate of relaxation; it is likewise 
impossible to consider the Rumanian self-assertion of 
1964 occurring in the context of the war-threatening 
Berlin crisis. Détente inevitably challenges Soviet control 
over Eastern Europe.* 


Détente also challenges the conservatism of the 
Communist regimes which cling to the autocracy of the 
past. Obviously, détente is made more difficult by the 
war in Vietnam. If any regime requires “hostility and 


tension,” 


it is the Chinese Communist oligarchy. That 
regime is so much in need of hostility and tension 
that it would undoubtedly turn down an invitation to 
join the United Nations. This raises the question why 
Western policy is in fact catering to Communist 
China’s desires. Why facilitate and strengthen Red 
China’s hand by providing the tension and hostility 
she so urgently craves? And why make it more diffi- 
cult for those forces in the Soviet Union which would 
move toward a more pluralistic and institutionalized 
evolution if efforts to secure détente were more actively 
prosecuted both in the Far East and in Europe? 


4 Zbigniew Brzezinski, Alternative to Partition, New York, 


McGraw-Hill, 1965, p. 121. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


ich Side Are 


OU 


By Kevin Devlin 


n the closing months of 1966, many an observer 
of Communist affairs must have been haunted by a 
sense of déjd vu (or perhaps déja entendu). We had, 
surely, been through all this before— the intransigent 
Chinese hostility to “modern revisionism” in general 
and the Soviet party leadership in particular; the 
chorus of condemnation from pro-Soviet parties; above 
all, the ominous calls for an international conference, 
linked directly or indirectly with the need to meet and 
defeat the Chinese challenge to the “general line” of 
the international Communist movement. 

This “second-time-around” feeling was partly justi- 
fied, but only partly. What matters is not that there are 
some similarities between this and the earlier period in 
1964, before the ouster of Khrushchev; what matters 
is that the differences are radical and significant. In 
these two years, world communism has undergone some 
profound changes, as did, too, the Soviet response to 
the implacable pressure emanating from Peking. 


A regular contributor to these pages, Mr. Devlin had 
served in Radio Free Europe, Munich, as political 
analyst, and is presently Senior Fellow at the Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University, 


New York. 
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On? 


One might, in fact, argue that one of the main 
reasons why Khrushchev fell when he did, and in the 
way that he did, was that he had failed to recognize 
and adapt to these currents of change—that, in his 
irritable determination to settle accounts with Mao 
Tse-tung, he was trying to restore, at least in certain 
areas, what had already become essentially anachro- 
nistic modes of inter-party relations. In the process 
he had seriously impaired the status and authority of 
the CPSU in the international movement, with the 
threat of more damage to come. 

At that time the central issue was that of an “inter- 
national conference” intended to produce an indict- 
ment of the Chinese positions and of Peking’s global 
campaign of factionalism by an overwhelming majority 
of the world’s Communist parties. Khrushchev had 
been working for this indirectly since September 1963, 
and directly since April 1964 with the publication of 
the Suslov Report.t He had finally committed himself 
in the Soviet letter of June 15, 1964, to the CCP 


1M. F. Suslov, “On the Struggle of the CPSU for the Soli- 
darity of the International Communist Movement,” Pravda, 
April 3, 1964. 


Central Committee, and nailed it down in the letter 
of July 30: the preparatory committee (or, more 
threateningly, the “drafting” committee) would meet 
in Moscow on December 15, despite “the refusal of 
this or that party to join in this collective work.” ? 
In the half-year preceding Khrushchev’s downfall, the 
Soviet party devoted much energy to whipping up 
fraternal support for this showdown project. However, 
there were significant gaps in the front—apart from 
the pro-Chinese parties, six of which had been invited 
to attend, and would certainly boycott, the 26-party 
preparatory meeting.* The Italian Communists, who 
had led the way in rejecting the first calls for a con- 
ference in October 1963, had now been joined by 
the Rumanians, the British, the Yugoslavs, the Swedes, 
the Norwegians, and for a time the Poles, in varying 
degrees of opposition or foot-dragging, while the Cu- 
bans maintained an ominous silence.* What these par- 
ties objected to was not the struggle against the doc- 
trinal positions and factionalist activities of the 
Chinese, but a return to what the Italians termed “the 
method of excommunications,” with a concomitant 
tightening of inter-party discipline, of the kind that 
Khrushchev had called for in his speech delivered at 
Budapest in April 1964.° 


Continuity and Change 


After the ouster of Khrushchev, his successors 
quickly made it clear to Communists and_non- 
Communists alike that there would be no substantial 
changes in basic Soviet policies ‘“—which was to be 


2 Kommunist, July 1964; Pravda, Aug. 10, 1964. 

3 These were the Chinese party itself and the parties of 
Albania, North Korea, North Vietnam, Indonesia and Japan. 

4In its April 1964 “Declaration of Independence,” the Ru- 
manian party firmly opposed any conference not acceptable to 
and attended by ali Communist parties, warning that this 
would “lead to the isolation of some of the fraternal parties 
[and] to the establishment of a split in the world. . .move- 
ment” (Agerpres, April 27, 1964). The Polish position was 
much more complex. By April 1964 Gomulka, temperamentally 
an apostle of Communist unity, was joining in the call for a 
conference, while still stubbornly insisting on the need to work 
for the “mitigation and elimination of the differences” (Pravda, 
April 16). Two months later, in his report to the Polish party 
congress, he strengthened his pro-conference stand to the point 
of declaring that “parties which would not take part in [such] 
a conference. . .would prove that they place themselves beyond 
the pale of the international movement”—but indicated con- 
tinued doubts by dropping this advance-text passage from his 
speech as delivered. 

5 Pravda, April 4, 1964. 

6 This was manifested by the assurances given to some West- 
ern governments and Communist parties, by Mikoyan’s state- 
ment to the Indian Ambassador in Moscow that the Soviet 
military aid program would continue, and above all by 
Brezhnev’s keynote speech on the anniversary of the October 
Revolution. 


expected, since the state and party interests which 
had largely determined those policies would be as 
compelling for them as they had been for him. 
Accordingly, the week-long talks which Chou En-lai 
held in November failed to 
produce the rapprochement which some observers 
had predicted. A year later the Chinese claimed that 
during these talks the new Soviet leaders had told 
Chou that “they had not the slightest difference with 
Khrushchev on the question of the international Com- 
munist movement and the [Soviet] attitude toward 
China.” 7 

This assertion was not challenged by the Russians; 
but what evidence we have suggests that it was untrue. 
Soviet attitudes toward China had changed—but not 
in ways or to an extent that would satisfy the Chinese, 
swayed as they were by Mao’s military advice to 
press the advantage and harry an enemy in disarray. 
The change, and the Chinese response to it, were 
indicated less than a week after Khrushchev’s fall, at 
the Budapest meeting of the General Council of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. On the Soviet side 
there was a definite move toward conciliation—but not 
compromise. It was firmly, not to say brutally, rebuffed 
by the Chinese delegation.® 


in Moscow early 


To judge from this and other fragments of evidence 
(notably the unilateral Soviet suspension of polemics) , 
it seems probable that Chou was met in Moscow by 
a blend of firmness and conciliation. A tentative and 
wholly speculative reconstruction of what took place in 
those historic talks might run as follows: The Russians 
(it is suggested) were in a mood of fence-mending 
reassessment: they wanted to stop open polemics and 
were prepared to resume economic aid to China; in 
return, they certainly wanted the Chinese to end their 
encouragement of anti-party factions and secessionist 
parties. But they were not prepared to abandon the 
basic line of “peaceful coexistence,” with its implica- 
tions for Soviet-Western relations, or to give up the 
economic and technological rationalization which the 
Chinese had branded as a return toward capitalism. 
To the writer, it also seems possible, if not probable, 
that the Soviet leaders put forward Khrushchev’s em- 
barrassing December 15 commitment as a bargaining 
counter: ° that is, they would cancel the preparatory 


7 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking) Nov. 2, 1965. 


8 Cf. Kevin Devlin, “Workers of the World, Disunite,” Orbis 
(Philadelphia, Pa.), Winter 1966. For convenience, one speaks 
of “the Chinese” as if their response were monolithic. How- 
ever, in the light of subsequent developments, it seems likely 
that some elements in the Chinese leadership (such as the 
former Army Chief of Staff, Lo Jui-ching, perhaps) wished to 
use the fall of Khrushchev to seek a détente with Moscow. 

9 See footnote 2. 
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meeting, accepting the damage to their prestige, if 
the Chinese made comparable concessions. When the 
Chinese refused (the hypothesis would continue), the 
new Soviet leadership was then more or less obliged to 
carry through the inherited plan for a preparatory 
meeting. On the Chinese side, the deceptive lull ended 
with an implacable article announcing that the struggle 
against “Khrushchevism without Khrushchev” would 
be waged to the bitter end.'° 

Meanwhile, however, the fall of Khrushchev had 
strengthened the resolution and the maneuvering ability 
of the “anti-showdown” parties; and, as a result, the 
“pro-showdown” forces gave way gradually. There 
were assurances that there would be no “excommuni- 
cations.” 11 Then, at the eleventh hour, the Russians 
announced on December 12 that the meeting had been 
postponed until March 1, 1965. Almost simultaneously 
the Italian Communist Party, exploiting this uncer- 
tainty, “emphasized that [the meeting] should be of 
a predominantly consultative character, thus avoid- 
ing giving to the presence or absence of a [par- 
ticular] party any politically discriminating signifi- 
cance.” 1” 

The persistent Italians and their British allies had 
their way. When 19 out of the 26 parties assembled 
in Moscow (the Rumanians having joined the “pro- 
Chinese” parties in boycotting the meeting, and the 
Americans attending as “observers” for domestic legal 
reasons), it was for a purely consultative conference— 
this was not the “editorial commission” which 
Khrushchev had wanted to draft an indictment of 
Chinese positions. Nor was it in any real sense a 
“preliminary” meeting. The communiqué which issued 
from the unpublished debates marked a triumph for 
the heirs of Togliatti over the heirs of Khrushchev. 
An international conference was still put forward as an 
eventual goal, but it had now become so remote as to 
be, in effect, abandoned. Consultations would now be 


necessary “to solve the question of calling . . . a pre- 


10“Why Khrushchev Fell,” Jen-min Jih-pao, November 21, 
1964. 

11 These defensive assurances began even before Khrush- 
chev’s ouster—see Roland Leroy’s report to the French CP 
Central Committee meeting in October 1964 (L’Humanité, 
Oct. 14). In an article in the January 1965 issue of the World 
Marxist Review, another French party leader, Francois Billoux, 
went further: “The object of the meeting should not be the 
expulsion or ‘excommunication’ from the international Com- 
munist movement of any of its sections. . . .As we see it, the 
meeting should not aim at establishing a centralized interna- 
tional organization.” 

12 Giuliano Pajetta’s report to the Central Committee of the 
Italian CP, L’Unita, Dec. 14, 1964. Just before the Moscow 
meeting, on February 18, Enrico Berlinguer reemphasized in 
another Central Committee report the Italian party’s determi- 
nation to accept the meeting only as “a simple consultation 
and exchange of opinions.” 
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liminary [8l-party] meeting,” which in turn might 
(or might not) convene a conference of “all the 
fraternal parties” *—this last phrase raising the 
problem not only of Sino-Albanian intransigence but 
of the secessionist parties now recognized by China. 
The Italians emphasized their victory by publishing 
on March 9 their own separate communiqué stressing 
the need for “a gradual unitary process,’ and warning 
against “any future initiative which . . . may be based 
on different considerations.” 1° 

The anti-climactic outcome of the March meeting 
thus demonstrated a serious diminution of Soviet 
authority. It also roused the Chinese to even greater 
heights of intransigence. Grimly promising to keep 
up the polemics for “ten thousand years” if necessary, 
and to intensify their support for anti-revisionist fac- 
tions, they presented a five-point list of demands for 
what would amount to a degrading, public capitulation 
by the Soviet leaders.*® 


Onto New Paths 


However, the exultant intransigence of the Chinese 
reaction was misplaced: the process of change and 
realignment in international communism had already 
entered a new and more complex phase which would 
make such rigidity a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Conversely, the patent inability of the CPSU 
to impose a line upon reluctant allies would become 
a source of strength, once the Soviet leaders had 
learned to make a virtue of necessity. The CPSU 
Central Committee’s resolution on the meeting, adopted 
on March 26, showed that this lesson was being pon- 
dered. It soft-pedaled the call for a conference (by 
comparison with earlier statements), and stressed in- 
stead Soviet support for “proposals on ways for 
strengthening the solidarity of the Communist move- 
ment that envisage: joint actions in the struggle for 
common goals, collective efforts to improve relations 
among the parties, the use of bilateral and multilateral 
meetings and other forms of party intercourse, [and] 


13 Pravda, March 10, 1965. 

14In an interview given to K.S. Karol, Chou En-lai indi- 
cated that a major Chinese reason for condemning the meeting 
was that the delegations included “the two splinter revisionist 
factions of Australia and Brazil and the notorious [Indian] 
clique of the renegade Dange” (Le Nouvel Observateur, Paris, 
March 25, 1965, and New Statesman, London, March 26). 

15 In a breach of the unwritten rules, the Italians also pub- 
lished Enrico Berlinguer’s speech to the Moscow meeting, in 
which he criticized “other comrades” who wanted to fix a date 
for an international conference (Rinascitd, March 13, 1965). 

16“A Comment on the March Moscow Meeting,” Jen-min 
Jih-pao/Hung Ch’i, March 23, 1965. 


the cessation of open polemics.” +7 One could trace 
here the outlines of the CPSU’s new image—the rea- 
sonable, responsible strongest brother, to whom other 
parties could turn for aid and advice, without fearing 
coercion. The contrast with the ranting Chinese, who 
had little to offer beyond ideological shibboleths, could 
for the moment be left to speak for itself. 

The Russians were, in fact, beginning gradually and 
hesitantly to follow the advice which that perceptive 
realist, Palmiro Togliatti, had given them in his Yalta 
Memorandum of August 1964. According to the 
Italian leader, Moscow’s aim should be to isolate the 
Chinese, not to drum them out of a divided movement; 
and the way to do that was “to combat [them] with 
deeds, not just words . 
most easy to defeat them is that of the judgment of the 
concrete situation facing us today.” In short, the 
Italian CP’s experience had shown that Chinese in- 
fluence could be most effectively overcome by passing 
from polemics on “general themes” to debate (and 
action) on “concrete questions.” 18 


. the terrain on which it is 


In the spring of 1965, the most important “concrete 
question” for world communism was the war in Viet- 
nam. And here one must note that a major factor 
in the development of inter-party relations after 
Khrushchev came not from any Communist initiative 
but from an American move. This was the escalation 
of the war in Vietnam through the bombing of the 
North, which took place early in February 1965, while 
Kosygin was in Hanoi on a fence-mending mission. 
One might have expected that this attack on a socialist 
state would (if anything could) oblige the two Com- 
munist giants to settle their differences. Yet it did 
precisely the opposite. The reasons for this paradoxical 
situation are too numerous to be explored here, but one 
basic reason must be noted: the escalation automati- 
cally put the Russians in a better position than the 
Chinese. If the pressure of US airpower was to be 
endured, let alone repelled, the Vietnamese needed 
material and technical aid that they could get only from 
the Soviet Union. The Russians might speak softly, 


17 Pravda, March 27, 1965. A week later an article by Ye. 
Bugaev in the CPSU Central Committee organ Partinaia zhizn 
virtuously emphasized that “attempts to resurrect forms of 
relations between parties which were justified in the past may 
have negative consequences,” and that any ideological disputes 
between parties should not be allowed to “culminate in an 
organizational schism.” 

18 English text in The New York Times, Sept. 5, 1964. 

19 There was also, of course, a clash of national interests. 
The Russians wanted to use their aid to reassert their regional 
influence and enhance their status in the world movement; but, 
intermittently from late February 1965 on, they also indicated 
a desire to have this dangerous local conflict settled on terms 
that could plausibly be presented as a victory for the revolu- 
tionary forces, while leaving the other super-power a face- 


by Chinese standards, but they carried a big SAM 
missile, so to speak.1® And so, while the bombings 
continued, the Chinese were driven farther out on the 
limb of isolation and intransigence; the North Viet- 
namese were led to greater material dependence on the 
Soviet Union, without giving up their now neutralist 
autonomy; and the Russians were encouraged to make 
“unity of action” in support of Vietnam the touchstone 
of “proletarian internationalism.” 

As Togliatti had suggested, this was an effective way 
of isolating the Chinese. The latter had already an- 
nounced in their March 23, 1965, article that they 
would have no truck with the impenitent revisionists; 
and so, when the Russians proposed a Soviet-Chinese- 
Vietnamese summit meeting in April 1965, they could 
be fairly sure that the Chinese would reject the plan.?° 
Moreover, this line would appeal to Moscow’s allies 
because it made no great demands on them. In terms 
of material and military aid, the “unity of action” to 
which minor Communist parties and regimes might 
pledge themselves could only be of very marginal 
significance—while, internally, it could be a consider- 
able asset to the party concerned. 

In response, the Chinese were led to adopt a damag- 
ingly inconsistent position—implausibly alleging a 
Soviet-American conspiracy to betray the Vietnamese 
revolution and denouncing Soviet aid to Vietnam as 
insufficient, while at the same time blocking Soviet 
moves to make it more adequate by refusing Moscow’s 
requests for an air corridor for the passage of 4,000 
troops, and for the use of airfields in south China.”* 
The gap between actual and potential power was 
emphasized, and minor parties could note the Chinese 
weakness thus revealed. 

As the pressures of escalation brought the North 
Vietnamese back from alignment with Peking to 
a neutralist position, self-interest urged the North 
Koreans in much the same direction. The Koreans had 
sided with the Chinese largely (as they explained 7*) 
in reaction to Soviet interference and economic im- 
perialism; and Kim I[]-sung had probably never been 


saving way out. The Chinese, as Lin Piao was to make fairly 
clear in his article of Sept. 3, 1965, wanted more “Vietnams”— 
while warning the Vietnamese to rely for victory on their own 
resources. 

20 Edward Crankshaw published in the London Observer of 
Nov. 14, 1965, the letter, purportedly sent by the Chinese to 
the Soviet leaders, which revealed the Soviet initiative for 
tripartite talks and the Soviet requests for an air corridor, air- 
fields and the passage of troops. Neither the Russians nor the 
Chinese denied the authenticity of the letter—which was ac- 
cepted and publicized by the Italian, French and East German 
parties (L’Humanité, Nov. 16; L’Unita, Nov. 17; and Neues 
Deutschland, Nov. 20, 1965). 

21 See Crankshaw, loc. cit. 

22 Nodong Sinmun (Pyongyang), Sept. 7, 1964. 
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happy about this polarization, which deprived him of 
much-needed economic aid. Tentative advances from 
both sides, marked by a suspension of polemics, led 
to the Soviet-Korean trade agreement of December 
1964, the warm communiqué which issued from 
Kosygin’s Pyongyang visit in February 1965, and the 
military aid agreement signed three months later.” 
However, the Koreans had changed positions—not 
sides. Their new slogan, “Chuche”—Korea for the 
Koreans—meant independence not only from Peking 
but from Moscow. Early in 1965 the Japanese CP 
began moving in a similar direction under Secretary- 
General Miyamoto’s “centrist” guidance; and the en- 
suing Pyongang-Tokyo axis became an important fac- 
tor in the future evolution of inter-party relations. 
One important result was a limitation of the CPSU’s 
freedom of initiative. 


Thesis and Antithesis 


If the Russians were not gaining docile allies in the 
North Vietnamese, North Korean, and later the 
Japanese parties, they were at least losing adversaries. 
In this process they received the involuntary assistance 
of the Chinese leadership—or its dominant current. 
The uncompromising Chinese rejection of the “unity 
of action” line, which contributed greatly to the aliena- 
tion of these former allies, found its most complete 
expression in the Jen-min Jih-pao/Hung Ch’i article of 
November 11, 1965. Coming after a half-year of set- 
backs to China’s global cause—in North Africa, in 
Afro-Asia (the Second Bandung issue), and above all 
in Indonesia—this manifesto defiantly called for 
worldwide political, ideological and organizational 
“demarcation” between Marxist-Leninists and revi- 
sionists. It represented Maoist voluntarism raised to 
self-defeating extremes. 

The motives behind this key document must have 
been many and complex. What concerns us here is 
that it clearly was, inter alia, an attempt to forestall a 
Soviet initiative. As the article put it: 


In calling so vehemently for “united action” on the 
Vietnam question and trying by every means to bring 
about a summit conference of the Soviet Union, Viet- 
nam, and China and an international meeting of the 
socialist countries and the fraternal parties, the new 
leaders of the CPSU have no other purpose in mind 


23 By late May 1965 a Soviet spokesman, Demichev, was 
able to refer complacently to “a specific group of general polit- 
ical questions on which the positions of our party and the posi- 
tions of the Workers’ Party of Vietnam and the Korean 
Workers’ Party coincide or have come closer together” (TASS, 
May 31, 1965). 
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than to deceive the world, to tie the fraternal countries 
to the chariot of Soviet-US collaboration for world 
domination, to use the question of Vietnam as an im- 
portant counter in their bargaining with the United 
States, and to isolate and attack the Chinese Communist 
Party and all the other fraternal parties which uphold 
Marxism-Leninism.** 


There had, in fact, been numerous indications that 
the Soviet leaders were considering some such move.”° 
Now, as the November 11 article provoked a chorus 
of righteous denunciation from the East European 
regimes (with the significant exception of Rumania) 
and from non-ruling parties (with the significant inclu- 
sion of the Italian CP), some solid evidence came to 
light. On December 3, an editorial in the Polish 
party daily Trybuna Ludu revealed that among the 
united-action proposals which the Chinese had rejected 
was one for a meeting of party and government leaders 
of the socialist states. An Italian Communist spokes- 
man, Emilio Sereni, shed more light on the subject 
two weeks later. Commenting on the Chinese statement 
quoted above, he explained that 


- . . the conference referred to here is not, it should be 
emphasized, that of the Communist and workers’ parties, 
about which our party, too, has at various times ex- 
pressed its reservations concerning the expediency of 
convening it in the present situation. It is [instead] a 
question of a conference of the socialist countries and 
of the Communist and workers’ parties with the specific 
aim of common action in defense of Vietnam against 
American aggression.?® 


The Italian party, he added, welcomed these Soviet 
moves, believing that they could help bring about “a 
new, flexible and differentiated unity” in the interna- 
tional Communist movement. The belief was unjusti- 
fied. In February 1965, the Albanian leaders an- 
nounced that they had rejected an invitation, extended 
by the Polish party, to take part in an international con- 
ference on coordination of aid to North Vietnam.?* The 


24“Refutation of the New Leaders of the CPSU on ‘United 
Action,” Jen-min Jih-pao/Hung Ch’i, Nov. 11, 1965 (Peking 
Review, Nov. 12). 

25 These indications included the marked increase in bi- 
lateral meetings between the CPSU and other parties in the 
late summer and fall of 1965, the emphasis which Suslov and 
Ponomarev placed on unity of action and methods of con- 
sultation at the Moscow and Prague meetings on the 30th anni- 
versary of the 7th Comintern Congress in July 1965, and the 
publicity the Soviet press gave to statements by other parties. 

*6 Emilio Sereni, “L’unita d’azione antimperialista,” Rina- 
scita, Dec. 18, 1965; original emphasis. 

27 See the reports in The New York Times, Feb. 13 and 16, 
and the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 21, 1965. The Al- 
banians had commented earlier that North Vietnam and North 
Korea would not fall into the “trap” of a meeting of ruling 
parties, in which the French and Italian CPs would also take 
part (Zeri i popullit editorial, Dec. 30, 1965). The Russians 
had earlier stated (Pravda editorial of Nov. 27) that the Polish 
proposal, said to be for a summit meeting of “fraternal parties,” 
was made in November 1965. 


Albanians declared that they would not attend this or 
any other conference in which the “perfidious” Soviet 
leadership participated. 

From these and other fragments of evidence, it 
seems clear that at the end of 1965 and the beginning 
of 1966 the Russians were trying to bring about two 
kinds of conference on Vietnam—a summit meeting 
of the leaders of Communist states and an international 
conference of Communist parties. These, it should 
be stressed, would have been purely consultative 
gatherings, with no power to make decisions binding 
on individual parties or governments, and they would 
have dealt only with practical questions of support for 
North Vietnam, with no attempt to draft common 
ideological formulations. Despite these limitations, 
either type of meeting would have greatly strengthened 
the CPSU’s position in the world movement, emphasiz- 
ing the value to other parties of Soviet material and 
diplomatic resources. At the same time, the position of 
the Chinese would have been correspondingly weakened 
—whether they chose to attend or to boycott the 
meeting. 

However, the Soviet leaders did not get either kind 
of conference. Neither did they get the international 
committee for the coordination of aid to Vietnam, for 
which they pressed at the Havana Tri-continental 
Conference in January 1966.2° Why did these promis- 
ing moves fail? The primary reason appears to have 
been that the North Vietnamese, North Koreans and 
Rumanians refused to take a step that, however desir- 
able in itself, would in effect mean turning finally 
against the Chinese, siding with Moscow, and losing 
the political advantages of neutralism. Most important, 
of course, was the position—both political and geo- 
political—of the North Vietnamese regime. A con- 
ference on aid to Vietnam would be inconceivable 
without the participation of the Vietnamese. 


Towards a Consensus 


If the Soviet leaders could not at this stage obtain 
a conference, they could still work for a consensus. 
This was the leitmotif of the 23rd CPSU Congress in 
March 1966, which placed the emphasis on unity and 
on the CPSU’s responsible role as the strongest mem- 
ber—not the leader—of a movement of equal and 
autonomous parties. (The secret letter which the Rus- 
sians circulated before the Congress struck a different 


28 The Chinese opposed this move for an international aid 
committee on the unconvincing ground that it would prevent 
the Vietnamese from accepting help from other sources. 


note, it is true—but not all that different: the dominant 
tone was one of patient complaint and reasoned justi- 
fication.*®) However, if the presence of North Viet- 
namese and North Korean delegations at the Congress 
was a victory for the Soviet strategy of the indirect 
approach, it also limited their ability to exploit that 
victory. 

In the months following the 23rd Congress, it 
became clear that the four ruling parties of North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Rumania and Cuba had 
emerged as a distinct grouping within the movement. 
This was not an alliance, for there were considerable 
differences between the respective positions of these 
parties—the Cubans, for example, while resenting 
some aspects of Soviet Latin American policy as 
harmful to their own continental hopes, were not 
neutralist in the sense that the other three parties 
were. But all four agreed in claiming full internal 
autonomy and independence from either the Soviet 
Union or China in external affairs. 

The North Korean stand, as expressed in the Nodong 
Sinmun editorial of August 12, was particularly im- 
portant. The Koreans firmly rejected the Chinese call 
for “demarcation”; differences between Communist 
parties should, on the contrary, be shelved for the 
moment, since the urgent need was to form an inter- 
national anti-imperialist front centering around the 
socialist camp.*° But opposing the Chinese did not 
mean siding with the Russians. Placing primary stress 
on independence, the article criticized both super- 
parties without naming either, and declared pointedly 
that “joint action and a united front in the struggle 
against imperialism are not in conflict with the struggle 
against revisionism.” 

This line of “two-front” struggle, emphasizing both 
independence and unity of action on Vietnam, was 
closely linked with the substantially similar positions 
developed by the Japanese CP during 1966, as it moved 
steadily away from alignment with Peking (partly in 
reaction to pro-Chinese factional attacks on Secretary- 
General Miyamoto’s now-dominant “centrist” policies) . 
Indeed, the Japanese, who had suffered more from 
Soviet intervention, went farther than the Koreans in 
stressing the conditions placed on unity of action with 
the Russians. As the important Akahata editorial of 
August 8 put it, 


It should be unified action with the targets and condi- 
tions made clear on the basis of confirmation of support 


29 Text in Die Welt, (Hamburg), March 21, and The New 
York Times, March 24, 1966. 

30 “Tet Us Defend Independence,” Nodong Sinmun, (Pyong- 
yang), Aug. 12, 1966. 
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for the 4-point declaration of the DRV [Hanoi regime |] 
and the 5-point statement of the NFLSV [National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam], which even the 
CPSU leadership has been forced to stress, and con- 
firmation of the point that unprincipled capitulation to 
the aggressive policy of US imperialism in Vietnam will 
be rejected . . . If the CPSU leadership does not agree 
to these conditions on one pretext or another, or turns 
traitor after agreeing to them, then we can reveal even 
to the people who have had illusions about the CPSU 
leadership until that time . . . that that leadership is 
opportunistic and faithless.** 


However, despite these reservations, Japanese and 
Korean criticism was increasingly directed more 
against the Chinese than against the Russians. For 
this the Chinese themselves were largely to blame. In 
mid-1966 their intransigent extremism again became a 
dominant factor in the inter-party game as the excesses 
of the “Cultural Revolution,” the frenzy of the Red 
Guards, the purge of the party apparatus, and the 
apotheosis of Mao Tse-tung repelled other parties— 
and revived Soviet hopes. The CPSU Central Committee 
statement of August 31 in reply to the CCP Central 
Committee’s extremist decisions of August 12 signaled 
a new round of anti-Chinese comments by fraternal 
parties, most of which were reproduced by Pravda. 
By early November there had been close to fifty such 
statements. The general line was that by opposing 
unity of action on Vietnam the Chinese were, “objec- 
tively,’ 
excesses and schismatic positions were “entirely alien 


9 


aiding the imperialists, and that their current 


to socialism and the international Communist move- 
ment and harm both seriously,” as a joint com- 
muniqué by the Finnish and Czechoslovak parties put 
i! 


Which Side Are You On? 


It was in this climate of growing but still far from 
complete consensus that the summit meeting of leaders 
from seven East European regimes, Cuba and Mon- 
golia met in Moscow from October 17 to 22. The 
presence of the Rumanians ruled out any joint criticism 
of China, but the Soviet leaders may have hoped for 
a statement on Vietnam. If so, they were disappointed: 
the anticlimactic communiqué merely noted that opin- 
ions had been exchanged on “a wide range of questions 
of international policy of interest to the sides con- 
cerned.” The gap between partial consensus and 
joint commitment remained. 


31“Qn Consolidation of International Unified Action and 
United Front Against American Imperialism,” Akahata 
(Tokyo) Aug. 8, 1966. 

32 Radio Prague, Sept. 14, 1966. 
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That gap was not closed by the next Soviet move— 
the revival, in connection with the Bulgarian and 
Hungarian party congresses of November 1966, of 
calls for a new international Communist conference, 
and not just a meeting on Vietnam. Here, however, 
one must note—and regret—the misleading character 
of most Western press coverage. At these two congresses 
many speakers who urged the need for a conference 
made harsh attacks on the Chinese; but there was no 
“formal call for a conference of the world Communist 
movement to deal with the Chinese ‘heresy.’” ** The 
emphasis was rather on the need to make a collective 
‘work out 


‘ 


reassessment of new developments and 
united stands on all urgent tasks” (in Premier Zhivkov’s 
words). A Radio Warsaw commentary (November 
19) estimated that of 59 delegations at the Bulgarian 
congress “nearly 40’ had supported the idea of a 
conference—but should have added: “in different 
ways, and often with significant reservations.” The 
silence of the North Koreans, North Vietnamese and 
Cubans, the clear opposition of the Rumanians, and the 
foot-dragging attitude of the Italian Communists far 
outweighted the docile acquiescence of the Chilean and 
Spanish CPs. 

At the Hungarian party congress two weeks later, 
the calls for a conference were repeated but signifi- 
cantly modified. Party leader Kadar again claimed that 
conditions for a conference were “maturing,” but he 
also implied that parties opposed to a conference would 
simply not attend, with no organizational conclusions 
to be drawn from their absence: only those parties 
“which consider it timely” would gather for a collective 
reassessment of the world situation. The goal was 
“consultation and unity” among all revolutionary 
parties and progressive forces—‘“naturally also with the 
Chinese and Albanian parties.” If the latter rejected 
this olive branch, said Kadar, “the international work- 
ing-class movement will not come to a halt; neither 
can we wait indefinitely for the holding of a broad 
conference.” ** Brezhnev’s speech at the Hungarian 
congress sounded the same conciliatory note. It was 
“absolute nonsense,” he declared, to suggest that the 
task of such a “collective discussion” would be “to 
‘excommunicate’ someone from our movement.” *° 

Given this new emphasis on voluntary consulta- 
tion—the practical value of which is recognized by 
almost all Communist parties—it seems probable, if 
still far from certain, at the time of writing that an 
international conference will be held in the course of 


%8 Henry Kamm, reporting from Sofia, The New York Times, 
Nov. 15, 1966. 


84 MTI dispatch, Nov. 28, 1966. 
35 TASS, Novy. 29, 1966. 


1967. But, if so, it will be a conference of a new 
type. In particular, while efforts would be made to 
draft an acceptable common line on contemporary 
problems, there would (in this writer’s opinion) be no 
synchronization of ideological watches—no common, 
binding decisions and, probably, no doctrinal, pro- 
grammatic manifestos. 

The Chinese would certainly denounce such a con- 
ference, recognizing it as a further step to isolate 
them; but it does not follow that they would be 
formally denounced by the conference—although posi- 
tions and activities identified with them would be gener- 
ally criticized. The Russians would indeed try to use 
the meeting to strengthen the anti-Chinese consensus 
through conference speeches, lobbying, and the distri- 
bution of “explanatory” material like the “secret letter” 
of early 1966. The emphasis, however, would rather be 
on the departure of the Chinese from responsible 
Marxist-Leninist norms, their self-alienation from the 
mainstream of the international movement, and the 
harm that they are causing not only to themselves but 
to other sectors of the movement. The Chinese and 
Albanians would not be excluded; rather, the fact that 
they had excluded themselves would be accepted with 
righteous regret. 

The absence of “neutralist” parties would also be 
accepted with more comradely understanding, since 
(as Kadar indicated) the conference would follow the 
Italian Communist formula of December 1964 in 
“avoiding giving to the presence or absence of a party 
any politically discriminating significance.” Who would 


these absentees be? The North Korean,?* Rumanian 
and Japanese parties would almost certainly decline 
to attend; possibly the North Vietnamese (depending 
partly on developments in the war); possibly the 
Cubans—though they are given to attending interna- 
tional meetings, if only to press their militant views 
and resist “soft-line” tendencies.*7 Several smaller 
“independent” parties, such as the Swedish and Dutch 
CPs, might also be absent. 

These are, of course, purely speculative predictions. 
But amid the speculation one hard certainty stands 
out: if an international conference does take place, 
the proceedings and the outcome will emphasize once 
more the profound changes that have taken place in 
international communism since the time, little more 
than two years ago, when a funny thing happened to 
Nikita Khrushchev on his way to the showdown. 


36 At the North Korean party congress in October 1966, in 
a speech which implicitly criticized both Peking and Moscow, 
Kim I]-sung declared that “when definite conditions are created, 
the fraternal parties may hold a conference and discuss. . .anti- 
imperialist unity in a concrete way,” but he also upheld 
neutralism by stressing that “no socialist country must be ex- 
cluded from the socialist camp” (while himself excluding 
Yugoslavia); KCNA (Korean News Agency), Oct. 5, 1966. 

37 Visiting Pyongyang in late October, President Dorticos of 
Cuba issued with the North Korean leaders a communiqué pro- 
claiming their “complete identity of views” on “questions 
arising in the international Communist movement.” The stress 
was on militant anti-imperialist unity (socialist countries 
should send “international contingents of volunteers” to Viet- 
nam)—and neither the USSR nor China was mentioned. 


KCNA, Nov. 1, 1966. 
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Reviews in Briet 


Idealism Manque 


Vincent Brome: The _ International 
Brigades. Spain 1936-1939. New York, 
William Morrow and Co., 1966. 


PROPAGANDA HAS transformed the 
story of the International Brigades of 
the Spanish Civil War, probably the 
last romantic adventure in politics, into 
either an epic or a tale of conspiracy. 
In fact, the Brigades were neither an 
army of the righteous nor a mob of 
revolutionaries; they produced acts of 
heroism, intrigue, idealistic sacrifice 
and political crime in almost equal 
measure. The true political history of 
the International Brigades, from which 
we could all profit, has not yet ap- 
peared. This book, written by a British 
novelist and essayist, contributes more 
to the human, picturesque and military 
history of the Brigades than it does to 
their political history, but it is a useful 
contribution and contains much new 
information. 

The Brigades endured for two years: 
from October 1936 to October 1938, 
when the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw them in order 
to facilitate a solution to the conflict. 
But even before the Communists 
thought about organizing the Brigades 
and recruiting liberals, Socialists and 
democrats from all over the world, 
many Socialists and Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists had gone to Spain and were already 
fighting in the militia of various Span- 
ish organizations. George Orwell, for 
example, was never a member of the 
International Brigades. 

The author bases his book on the 
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memoirs of members of the Brigades 
(principally those of some of the 407 
Englishmen and 548 Americans who 
belonged to them) and on interviews 
with the survivors of the 12,673 com- 
batants. The result is a warm account 
full of military details and anecdotes. 
But since the majority of those who 
fought in the Brigades were never 
aware of the political maneuvers car- 
ried on by their leaders, these sources 
can provide only a very superficial 
treatment of the real issues that were 
at stake during those unhappy years. 
Nevertheless, Brome does show that 
Communists controlled the leaders of 
the Brigades, and that there was a 
great deal of discontent among the 
soldiers and junior officers on that ac- 
count. For example, L’ Humanité was 
often received with groans of disgust 
(p. 173); news of the trials in Mos- 
cow created such discontent that cell 
meetings were suspended for a while 
(p. 185); the British Communist lead- 
ers who went to London for instruc- 
tions refused to return to Spain without 
a document of party support, fear- 
ing that they would be sent out to 
be killed (p. 215). Many men grew 
even more disillusioned when, upon the 
withdrawal of international volunteers 
from Spain, it was learned that the 
USSR refused to admit those who were 
exiles from their own countries 
(p. 264). In those cases where he was 
able to follow up the history of Bri- 
gade members, Brome notes that most 
of them abandoned communism and 
that of those East Europeans who re- 
mained faithful many were executed 
in the postwar purges. 


The author’s argument that the Bri- 


gade’s first Commissar General, André 


BOOKS 


Marty, who publicly acknowledged hay- 
ing ordered 500 persons executed, was 
more responsible than anyone else for 
the organization’s internal atrocities 
seems unbalanced. Marty undoubtedly 
suffered from a psychosis and saw spies 
everywhere, but the assassination of 
certain elements of the Brigades, on the 
grounds that they were spies, deserters, 
or thieves, does not correspond to what 
we know of Marty’s temperament, but 
rather to the collective psychosis of the 
Communist movement and its methods 
of discipline. Proof of this is that the 
number of political assassinations did 
not decrease when Luigi Longo suc- 
ceeded Marty. The author would have 
done well to point out that Ilya Ehren- 
burg’s criticism of Marty, to which 
Brome refers, appeared long after 
Marty fell into disfavor and was ex- 
pelled from the French Communist 
Party. Ehrenburg never criticized 
Marty at a time when he might have 
been able to prevent at least some 
of the Frenchman’s barbarous acts. 
There are some small errors of de- 
tail in the book. For example, the 
author’s statement that the miners in 
Asturias established “soviets” in 1934, 
when actually they formed councils 
of coalition between Socialists and 
Anarcho-Syndicalists (p. 9); that the 
Spanish Popular Front was formed in 
accordance with Georgi Dimitrov’s 
policy, when Dimitrov had no _ policy 
of his own except that prescribed by 
Stalin and the Soviet Communist Party. 
Brome also erroneously claims that 
the Communists did not interfere in 
the negotiations establishing the Span- 
ish Popular Front, created before the 
Seventh International Communist Con- 
gress (p. 9); and identifies Manuel 


Azanha as a “Socialist leader,” when 
he was in reality a moderate Republi- 
can (p. 10). 

Nevertheless, the book is the first 
detailed study of the Brigades and 
brings out the idealistic character of 
most of their members. Proof that the 
Brigades were the product of an ideal- 
istic reaction to events rather than 
an ideological invention of the times 
lies in the fact that the excesses of 
the Stalinists never succeeded in di- 
minishing their efficiency or combative- 
ness. This idealism pervaded all levels 
of the group—including the rogues and 
adventurers. The great tragedy is that 
their idealism was exploited by the 
Communists for the purposes of Soviet 
diplomacy, an aspect of the story yet 
to be told. 


Victor Alba 


Foreign Relations 


Bernarp S. Morris: Jnternational 


Communism and American Policy. New 
York, Atherton Press, 1966. 


THIS BOOK IS DIVIDED into two 
only superficially connected parts: the 
first contains a brief analysis of 
“authority and control in the interna- 
tional Communist movement”; the sec- 
ond deals with American foreign policy 
towards the Communist countries. The 
latter, politically speaking, is the more 
interesting (although much _ briefer) 
section. It contains an impassioned 
plea to the United States to give up its 
“obsession with anti-communism” and 
establish “a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet Union.” In Europe, the author 
tells us, “peace and progress depend on 
an understanding with the Soviet 
Union”; in Asia even more so, “the 
Soviet Union appears as America’s 
natural ally, this time as a bulwark 
against Chinese expansionism there.” 
These are, of course, personal opinions, 
but, at least to this reviewer, it seems 
extremely doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union is really “America’s natural ally” 
in Asia or anywhere else. 

The first part of the book traces the 
development of the various Communist 
states and parties from the days of the 
Comintern to those of polycentrism. It 
contains little that is new or controver- 
sial. But it is strange for a professor of 
government to speak of the Comintern 


as “a voluntary association of equals” 
during its early years and to say that 
in its highest organ “the Russians had a 
weighted but by no means preponder- 
ant vote.” In reality, the central bureau 
of the newly founded International had, 
among five members, three Russians, 
and Zinoviev became the chairman of 
its Executive Committee. At the Sec- 
ond World Congress, in 1920, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party controlled almost 
fifty per cent of the votes. Nor is it 
correct to state, as does the author, that 
“the Asian Communist parties have 
with few exceptions tended to support 
Communist China.” This has never 
been true of India, and now even the 
North Korean and Japanese parties 
favor a position of neutrality in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. As for the North 
Vietnamese party, it depends so heavily 


1 For the evidence and more details see 
F. L. Carsten, “The Comintern in Retro- 
spect,” Problems of Communism, Novem- 


ber-December 1964, p. 49. 
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upon Soviet supplies that, for this rea- 
son alone, it could not possibly adopt 
an anti-Moscow attitude. Professor 
Morris assumes that the smaller Com- 
munist countries have won “a choice of 
association” thanks to the Sino-Soviet 
conflict, but it is not a free choice in 
all cases and is often dictated by the in- 
terests of the state in question. This is 
a provocative book, and for this reason 
alone, it is worth reading. 


F. L. Carsten 


The 1920's 


RicHarp A. Comrort: Revolutionary 
Hamburg: Labor Politics in the Early 
Weimar Republic. Stanford, California, 
Stanford University Press, 1966. 


OVER MANY YEARS the city of Ham- 
burg occupied an important place in 
German socialist politics: even before 
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1914 it solidly voted socialist, and in 
1919 the Social Democrats gained an 
absolute majority in the local parlia- 
ment; the movement to set up workers’ 
councils and to allocate to them a share 
in political power was_ particularly 
strong in Hamburg, as was left-wing 
radicalism. As the author of this in- 
teresting study in local politics puts 
it: “in spite of the unions’ hostility 
. .. the council system engendered a 
wave of enthusiasm that could not be 
entirely ignored.” All this, however, 
had remarkably little to do with com- 
munism or Bolshevism, for there was 
then no organized Communist party 
and hardly any individual Communists 
in the city. It was only after the wave 
of revolutionary enthusiasm had passed 
that a strong and well organized Com- 
munist party came into being, largely 
drawn from the left wing of the inde- 
pendent socialists. 

The man who had been the chairman 
of the workers’ and soldiers’ council, 
Dr. Heinrich Laufenberg, on the other 
hand, soon left the Communists to lead 
his own more extremist splinter group, 
and later became a “National Bolshe- 
vik.” The author has little to say about 
this interesting man who was in many 
ways typical of the confusion reigning 
on the German left. Unfortunately, he 
tells us even less about the one event 
that made Hamburg famous in inter- 
national Communist history: the up- 
rising of the Hamburg Communists in 
October 1923, which has been cele- 
brated in Communist novels (one of 
them written by Radek’s wife, Larissa 
Reisner) and manuals for street fight- 
ing. This revolt was to inaugurate “the 
German October”; in reality, however, 
“the Communist cadre fought in almost 
total isolation,” while most of the work- 
ers “went to their jobs as_ usual.” 
Naturally, the few hundred ill-armed 
and heavily outnumbered militants were 
soon overwhelmed by the superior 
forces of the Prussian police. Several 
of the Communist militants have written 
vivid accounts not only of the rising, 
but of their despair at its complete 
failure. 

The author has made interesting use 
of a new source: autobiographical ac- 
counts written by 14 leading Hamburg 
Communists who were tried by court 
martial for their part in the rising. 
From these it emerges that the Com- 
munists were “alienated men,” most of 
them unsuccessful in their trades, many 
suffering from the after-effects of 
wounds received in the war; their lives 
showed a “pattern of failure, frustra- 
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tion, and hostility” to a society which 
they blamed for the ills they had ex- 
perienced. The few pages that Mr. 
Comfort devotes to the careers of the 
local Communist leaders are perhaps 
the most interesting in the book; but 
again one would wish that the author 
had quoted more from these important 
documents and had not confined himself 
to a brief summary. 


F. L. Carsten 


Kurt RosENBAUM: Community of Fate: 
German-Soviet Diplomatic Relations 
1922-1928. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1965. 


THE CAPTURED German Foreign 
Office Documents have made possible 
some fine historical and political stud- 
ies, but one would hardly have thought 
that they would sustain yet another ex- 
amination of Russo-German relations 
during the 1920’s. Several scholars 
have already produced excellent works 
on the subject, and since Prof. Rosen- 
baum has not found any important 
new source material, he has not been 
able to come up with any startling 
revelations. What he has done is to go 
over essentially familiar ground, pro- 
viding additional details here and 
there. 

In an introductory chapter, the au- 
thor discusses the formulation of Ger- 
man policy towards Russia in the years 
1918-22 and gives a lucid account of 
the different schools of thought within 
the German government. Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, a highly intelligent dip- 
lomat who played a large role in deter- 
mining that policy, is given the usual 
place of honor, and his views and ac- 
tions are carefully analyzed. Prof. 
Rosenbaum then painstakingly follows 
the negotiations between the two coun- 
tries for six years, telling us precisely 
who said what, when, and—wherever 
possible—under what circumstances. 
He examines the various treaties, their 
impact on the two countries, and, of 
course, the intriguing military collabo- 
ration between the “outcasts.” His 
general conclusion is sound, if un- 
dramatic: friendly relations with Rus- 
sia “gave Germany maximum possibili- 
ties for diplomatic maneuver. Her close 
relationship with Russia contained the 
tangible threat which forced the West- 
ern powers into one concession after 
another, culminating in Germany’s ele- 


vation to a permanent seat on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. After 1926 
Germany was once again a major 
power, as power was reckoned in those 
days, basking in the good will of her 
neighbors.” 

The long love-hate relationship be- 
tween Russia and Germany has, quite 
understandably, had a particular fasci- 
nation for students of modern European 
history. For those specialists whose 
appetite for detail has not yet been 
stilled, Mr. Rosenbaum’s book will be 
a useful source of further information. 


Abraham Ascher 


Military Affairs 


Raymonp L. GartHoFF: Soviet Mili- 
tary Policy: A Historical Analysis. 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1966. 


MR. GARTHOFF has produced the 
right book at the right time, a study 
which breaks new ground and orders 
disparate material into a coherent con- 
text. Its relevance to contemporary 
international problems cannot be de- 
nied. For 50 years the Soviet Union 
has designed for itself a variety of mili- 
tary-strategic commitments, ranging 
from the intricate requirements of in- 
ternal revolutionary warfare to the com- 
plex demands of a policy of deterrence. 
In drawing up his “balance sheet” on 
Soviet plans and performances, the au- 
thor has isolated and examined what 
he calls “the relevancies of military 
power to communism in the past, pres- 
ent and future,” in the USSR and to a 
lesser degree in other Communist 
states, principally Red China. The 
result is a very felicitous presentation, 
its scope increased by a comprehensive 
review of the Soviet approach to “war, 
peace and revolution,” and its value 
enhanced by its movement through 
time. 

Soviet Military Policy looks at Soviet 
explorations of, and reactions to, the 
strategic environment in terms of na- 
tional traditions and requirements, the 
competition of institutions, the collision 
of intra-Communist power and _ priori- 
ties, the convolution of dogmas and the 
contortion of doctrine to accommodate 
reality. It is divided into four main 
sections—the military in modern Rus- 
sia, military considerations in Soviet 
foreign policy, military relations in the 


Communist world (an exact, original 
study of great value) and war and the 
Communist revolution. The author has 
marshaled an abundance of historical 
evidence, institutional analyses, doc- 
trinal comparisons and evaluations to 
show that Moscow does not consider 
war a “motivating force of historical 
change,” that even if territorial change 
has been promoted at times by limited 
war, an indiscriminate resort to force 
remains unlikely, that the military has 
moved and continues to move in the 
direction of greater professionalism 
(thus abandoning to some extent its 
political role), and that the costly and 
complicated Soviet alliance system has 
broken down to “conditional commit- 
ment” (the Warsaw Pact), and “mutual 
military isolation” (USSR-Communist 
China). 

As a nation-state, the USSR has been 
and remains thoroughly committed to 
ensuring its own safety. Yet as a 
“socialist state committed to the victory 
of world communism,” it must deal with 
exigencies of revolutionary doctrine 
and concomitant definitions of war 
which Peking is all too ready to twist 
to its own unique advantage to the 
dismay of the Russians. Violence is 
certainly endemic to internal revolu- 
tion, but the application of outside 
military intervention as conceived by 
Trotsky is downright un-Marxist and 
supremely dangerous. Mr. Garthoff 
shows very convincingly (where much 
contention and confusion has hitherto 
prevailed) that such discrepancies as 
exist between “expectation” and “ex- 
pediency” on the Soviet side do not 
presently promote “adventurism.” As 
for Peking, here also the scope of op- 
tions is narrower than one might gen- 
erally suppose. This is the substance 
of the whole discussion on modification 
in “the basic relationship between Com- 
munist ideology and Soviet policy.” It 
is expertly handled and massively but- 
tressed with supporting evidence. 

There is also a highly sophisticated 
and thought-provoking analysis of the 
Soviets’ projections of their military 
power in “non-war situations” where 
the author’s earlier stipulations about 
Soviet selectivity and caution, induced 
by recognizable constraints and identi- 
fiable setbacks, equally apply. The 
projections themselves are modest, but 
they do adumbrate a possible future 
line of demarkation between military 
and non-military strategy. 

Mr. Garthoff’s Soviet Military Policy 
merits several readings: for its origi- 
nality and argumentation, for its 


shrewd, swift insights, and above all 
for its comprehensive treatment of a 
subject as important as this one. 


Davin Woopwarp: The Russians at 
Sea, A History of the Russian Navy. 
New York, Praeger, 1966. 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE vagaries of 
politics have combined to give the his- 
tory of Russian naval development a 
somewhat bizarre aspect. Geography 
because it resulted in the development 
of physically separated fleets as op- 
posed to the single major “high seas” 
force characteristic of most navies. 
Politics because the history of the 
Russian Navy reflects a record of eccen- 
tricities on the part of the national 
leadership, be it Peter the Great and 
his maritime innovations, Stalin and his 
“big ship” mania inspired by reasons 
of prestige, or Khrushchev and his anti- 
cruiser campaigns. The changing 
whims of Russia’s leaders made the 
development of the Navy a peculiarly 
“stop and go” process marked by al- 
ternating periods of frenzy and inertia. 
The broad lines of this evolution are 
conveyed very well in Mr. Woodward’s 
history of the Russian Navy, which 
brings more or less up to date (into 
the 1960’s) Mairin Mitchell’s vast and 
durable Maritime History of Russia, 
1848-1948 (New York, Macmillan, 
1949). However, the author devotes 
fully two-thirds of his book to the Im- 
perial Navy, with correspondingly lim- 
ited attention to the Soviet Navy, and 
even less to the developments of the 
past decade. The reader in search of 
technical detail regarding the modern 
Soviet Navy will be well-advised to 
turn to Breyer’s Die Seeriisting der 
Sowjetunion (1964) or to recent edi- 
tions of Jane’s Fighting Ships. 
Especially regrettable is the cursory, 
almost abrupt treatment given by Mr. 
Woodward to the Soviet Navy’s role in 
World War II. Soviet amphibious op- 
erations in the Black Sea and the Far 
East are worth examining, and the 
shortcomings of Soviet submarine op- 
erations in the Baltic in 1941 could 
have been elucidated from the writings 
of Admiral Vladimir Tributs, Com- 
mander of the Baltic Fleet from 1939 
to 1947, or his Chief of Staff, Admiral 
Yuri Panteleiev. Soviet naval air arm 
operations also merit some attention. 
Another notable shortcoming of the 
book is the absence of any serious treat- 


ment of Russian ideas about the role of 
sea power, or of the would-be Tsarist 
and Soviet Mahans who, for a variety of 
reasons, never quite made it. Mr. 
Woodward does present a_ readable, 
even anecdotal, account of Russian 
ships and squadrons, and he also shows 
the gyrations of Russian interest in 
naval development. However, bereft of 
much rather essential technical exposi- 
tion and all but cursory references to 
matters of high policy and doctrine, 
his book leaves the oddities of Russian 
naval history and their implications 
largely unexplained. 


John Erickson 


J. CHESTER CHENG, Ep.: The Politics 
of the Chinese Red Army. The Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, Stanford University, 1966. 


ONCE IN A great while, authentic 
secret documents become available that 
throw light on the inner views and 
workings of the Communist powers. 
In 1963 the Department of State re- 
leased a nearly complete file of a 
secret internal publication of the Gen- 
eral Political Department of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army for the period 
January 1 through August 26, 1961. 
The Bulletin of Activities (or Work 
Correspondence, as Kung-tso T’ung- 
hsiin can also be translated), which is 
classified secret and appears irregu- 
larly, is distributed only to regimental- 
level staffs and occasionally, as top 
secret, only to division levels of the 
Chinese Army. Recently the 29 issues 
for 1961 released by the State Depart- 
ment have been translated into English 
by the Hoover Institution, to the un- 
deniable benefit of students of Chinese 
affairs. 

The Bulletin of Activities covers a 
wide range of subjects, from military 
secrets to political, social and economic 
matters that affect not only the army 
but the whole of Chinese society. Since 
it is used to report on conditions in 
army units throughout the country, as 
well as to transmit instructions, the 
Bulletin offers us a first-hand look at 
conditions in China following the fail- 
ure of the Great Leap Forward. 

Of particular interest are reports 
of insurrections in the provinces and 
of purges of army elements in various 
areas from 1959 through 1961. Be- 
tween July and November 1960, for ex- 
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ample, insurrections occurred in Honan 
province, among others, and “counter- 
revolutionaries” temporarily seized con- 
trol. This is of particular interest 
since Honan was a major center of 
the abortive “commune” movement. 
The Bulletin reported that in 1961 there 
were still some 3,000 armed rebels in 
the southern provinces “after we spent 
the whole of last year [trying] to de- 
stroy them.” Mutinous members of the 
militia were even reported to have used 
their automatic weapons to kill party 
cadres, cut communications, hold up 
convoys, and paralyze several munici- 
palities. Army units in these areas 
suffered many serious morale problems, 
as disease and malnutrition added to 
the general confusion. Out of 60 
local soldiers in one company ssta- 
tioned in Szechuan, the families of 24 
had been struck by some calamity or 
other, including nine deaths by star- 
vation. The soldiers themselves were 
advised to eat refined rice straw rather 
than the sometimes poisonous weeds 
with which they supplemented their 
meager diet. Not suprisingly, there- 
fore, the survey of political tasks to 
be undertaken in 1961 referred to the 
coming period as.a “critical” one in 
testing the army’s political and ideo- 
logical caliber. 

The dissension in the army that be- 
came widespread in 1960 and- 1961 
had actually begun in 1959 following 
the purge of the former Defense Min- 
ister, Marshal P’eng Teh-huai, in Sep- 
tember. The party began to look more 
closely at the reliability of its army 
officers and found some disturbing evi- 
dence. A survey in the latter part of 
1960, covering some 20,000 of the 
25,000 company-level party branches, 
judged 5,000 of them “poor,” of which 
10 percent were “corrupt.” Only a 
modest purge was undertaken at the 
time, however, owing to the already 
tense general situation in the country. 
Another report in January 1961 by 
General Lo Jui-ch’ing in Kunming dis- 
closed that 38 men in one division 
had openly condemned the regime and 
urged revolt and desertion. In April a 
check of battalion-level officers showed 
that “a considerable number” held the 
Central Committee responsible for the 
difficulties of 1959-61. A General Polit- 
ical Department report in March 1961 
noted that 30 percent of a sample sur- 
veyed displayed “incorrect ideas” about 
the conduct and ability of local party 
cadres, and that the soldiers regarded 


the party cadres as venal, brutal and 


stupid. 
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The documents also throw light on 
the little known Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Central Committee which 
has been responsible for military de- 
cisions. While nominally chaired by 
Mao Tse-tung, the Committee took 
orders, even in 1961, from Marshal 
Lin Piao, known then as the “Chief,” 
despite his infrequent public appear- 
ances. 

Although the Chinese leaders were 
avoiding any open condemnation of 
the Soviet Union during this time 
(1960-61), we learn through the Bul- 
letin that as early as July 1958, Mao 
had ordered the army to dispense with 
Soviet military manuals. The docu- 
ments also began about this time to 
criticize severely any “foreign” methods 
and principles of training. It is also 
clear that in 1959 there was still un- 
certainty, if not controversy, over the 
future availability of Soviet military 
assistance. By 1961 the Army was 
further instructed to secure China’s 
southwest and northwest (i.e., Sino- 
Soviet) borders, and to report any 
incidents as quickly as possible to 
headquarters. 

With regard to the development of 
nuclear weapons, the documents show 
that during this time the leadership 
made no secret of its determination to 
become a nuclear power, at the same 
time contending that nuclear weapons 
in enemy hands could never defeat 
China—a contention that was reversed 
a short time later when it was dis- 
covered that military bases had not 
been adequately dispersed to avoid the 
destructive power of high-yield bombs. 
It is interesting that during 1960 and 
1961 about five percent of the senior 
officers in military regional head- 
quarters and staff above the division 
level were assigned to scientific re- 
search teams and specialized technical 
units to study and develop atomic 
weapons and defense systems. 

In all, the military strategy of Com- 
munist China in 1960 and 1961 ap- 
pears to have been a defensive one, 
in clear recognition of the political, 
economic and military weaknesses of 
the moment. Industry was not able 
to meet the nation’s military require- 
ments; weapons and fuel were in short 
supply; and training was at an ex- 
tremely low level. The papers also 
reveal considerable apprehension over 
the accident rate in the air force and 
over the quality of the pilots them- 
selves. 

It has not been possible in a brief 
review to do more than highlight and 


illustrate a few of the subjects on which 
this remarkable set of documents casts 
so much light. It is a uniquely rich 
source of data, and still more of in- 
sights, regarding many aspects of 
Chinese Communist affairs in 1960 and 
1961. 


Raymond Garthoff 


China 


ALEXANDER = ECKSTEIN: Communist 


China’s Economic Growth and Foreign 
Trade. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 


MR. ECKSTEIN’S VOLUME is a val- 
uable addition to studies of Communist 
China. Lucidly written for the layman 
and expert alike, it examines the eco- 
nomic development of mainland China 
from 1949 to 1965 with special refer- 
ence to its support of Chinese Commu- 
nist foreign policy and the role of 
foreign trade. It places the economic 
events of this period in an analytical 
framework which provides the reader 
with a proper dynamic perspective of 
the problems confronting China and the 
economic underpinnings of its foreign 
policy. 

China achieved rapid economic and 
industrial growth in the 1950’s on the 
basis of Soviet economic cooperation, 
an emphasis on industria] development 
at the expense of agriculture, and dras- 
tic social measures to mobilize inter- 
nal resources. This strategy collapsed 
in 1960 with the disintegration of agri- 
cultural and industrial output and 
the alienation of the USSR. Stability 
was regained in 1962 through a shift 
in imports to support agriculture, a 
partial recovery of farm production 
under moderate policies, and a halt in 
the industrial decline (although Peking 
now describes 1961-63 as its stabiliza- 
tion period). A slow recovery through 
1965 has permitted the start of a Third 
Five-Year Plan (1966-70), but the new 
plan only calls for somewhat more in- 
tensive recovery efforts rather than a 
resumption of rapid growth. In short, 
the failure of the late 1950’s, in Mr. 
Kckstein’s judgment, “cost the Chinese 
economy roughly a decade of growth.” 

Regarding the impact of this eco- 
nomic record on China’s foreign pos- 
ture, Mr. Eckstein points out that it 
tarnished but did not altogether destroy 
China’s image as a _ developmental 
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model for other economically retarded 
countries. Despite her domestic eco- 
nomic difficulties, China achieved a 
modest gain in influence in the non- 
Communist world through trade shifts 
and expanded trade and aid; however, 
Peking’s ability to exploit these factors 
for political purposes remains severely 
constricted. The overall effect of the 
setbacks to China’s economic growth, 
in the author’s view, has been to post- 
pone her attainment of world power sta- 
tus, although the achievement of such 
status seems a virtual certainty in the 
long run. 

This reviewer has only one quibble 
with Mr. Eckstein’s presentation rela- 
tive to China’s present industrial power. 
The comparative output data he offers 
(p. 250) overstate China’s 1962 output, 
which probably fell to or below 1957 
levels, and his estimate would be more 
representative of China’s 1965 output. 
The author’s footnote concerning the 
distortion of relative price structures 
between industrial and underdeveloped 
countries also needs more emphasis, for 
the distortion is on the order of 2:1. 
In real terms, then, China’s 1965 indus- 
trial output was around one-third or 
one-quarter of the 1962 industrial out- 
puts of Italy and Japan, with the pros- 
pect of a widening gap in the immediate 
future. Moreover, if the technological 
content of imports was critically impor- 
tant to Chinese industrial growth in 
the 1950’s—though less so in the 1960’s 
when agricultural difficulties have 

limited industrial growth-—what of the 

1970’s? Will China, in fact, be able to 
renew rapid industrial growth without 
establishing strong and stable ties with 
the advanced industrial countries? 

Mr. Eckstein’s recommendations for 
United States policy, principally his 
proposal for the abandonment of trade 
controls aimed at Communist China as 
a conciliatory gesture, seem to be anti- 
climactic non sequiturs which do not 
flow from his analysis but rather from 
a sense that the United States ought 
to do something. For Mr. Eckstein’s 
analysis shows, in effect, that the United 
States can afford to wait. China has not 
yet solved its economic problems, and 
it faces wholesale changes in its lead- 
ership through age. In the near future, 
China, in order to cope with her in- 
ternal problems, may find herself 
obliged to accept the world as it is. 
More than anything else, this would 
establish a real basis for a Sino- 
American rapprochement. 


Edwin F. Jones 


Sven Linpevist: China in Crisis. 
Translated by Sylvia Clayton. New 
York, Crowell, 1965. 


SVEN LINDQVIST, a Swedish journal- 
ist, was a student at Peking University 
for nearly two years in 1961-62. His 
stay coincided with the worst part of 
the crisis which followed the Great 
Leap Forward of 1957-60, and his book 
is a record of some of the most impor- 
tant consequences of that policy. 

China in Crisis is brief (125 pp.), but 
its brevity has not in this case led to 
precision or simplicity. The author in- 
troduces a number of subjects—the life 
of the foreign student in Peking, the 
quality of Chinese authoritarianism, the 
mystical leadership of Mao Tse-tung, 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, the communes, 
the domestic and international position 
of Taiwan—but deals with none of them 
systematically or thoroughly. His ac- 
count is a rambling one, full of asides 
and vignettes. Consequently, the book 
is too superficial for the specialist and 
too incomplete for the non-specialist. 
This is a pity, because Lindqvist is a 
perceptive reporter on both the visible 
and submerged tensions that the Great 
Leap Forward produced in Chinese 
society. The scenes, conversations and 
incidents that he describes have an air 
of authenticity which is enhanced by his 
empathy for those caught up in the 
“necessary tragedy” of China’s drive for 
economic development. 

The author’s attempts to evaluate his 
impressions of China pose a curious 
contradiction. He argues that the crisis 
of the early 1960’s was a “temporary 
halt in a climb” rather than the “lowest 
point of a downward curve,” that a 
“new and purer light can already be 
seen gleaming through the darkness.” 
Elsewhere he suggests that party con- 
trols are relaxing, that “unnecessary 
evils” are disappearing, and that “the 
present policy of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party is the best possible one for 
China.” Although he is quite right 
in identifying certain concessions and 
relaxations in 1961-62, he has assigned 
them a significance which subsequent 
trends have not supported; in fact, in 
his Foreword, he takes note of the 
renewed political pressures that fol- 
lowed after 1962. Moreover, leaving 
aside later events, his description of 
Chinese life in 1961-62 presents a very 
grim picture indeed which does little 
to confirm his prophecy about the ap- 
proach of a “new and purer light.” 

There are numerous photographs in 


Lindqvist’s book which deserve special 
mention. Taken by the author’s wife, 
Cecilia Lindqvist, they portray the 
somber tones of everyday life during 
Communist China’s hardest years, elo- 
quently supporting and amplifying the 
mood of the book. 


James R. Townsend 


Latin America 


Ernst Hatrpertn: Nationalism and 
Communism in Chile. Boston, Center 
for International Studies, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 1965. 


COMPARED TO MANY countries in 
Latin America, Chile stands out as an 
example of political stability that defies 
most of the existing economic and 
sociological explanations. Plagued by 
chronic inflation, poor land distribution, 
malnutrition as well as a high birth 
and mortality rate, Chile has developed 
her own democratic form of govern- 
ment and her own ideas regarding na- 
tional and international politics that 
have overcome the typical ideological 
banalities that compete for influence in 
comparable societies today. In dis- 
cussing how Chile has discovered her 
own individual path toward social prog- 
ress, Ernst Halperin has produced a 
serious, well documented and penetrat- 
ing study that should be of interest to 
Latin Americans and North Americans, 
and one which contributes to the some- 
times difficult but very necessary dia- 
logue between the two Americas. 

While Chile’s example is extraordi- 
nary, the country cannot be understood 
out of the Latin American context. 
Accordingly Mr. Halperin begins his 
study of nationalism and communism in 
Chile by analyzing the broad aspects of 
these issues in Latin America. He 
directs our attention first to the question 
of nationalism, and, therefore, to an 
examination of how Latin America 
seeks to exert its individuality vis-a-vis 
the overwhelming presence of the 
United States. 

Avoiding the formulae of the extreme 
nationalists who employ “strategic 
hatred” of the United States and every- 
thing it stands for, as well as the atti- 
tudes of those who accept the view that 
“what is good for the United States is 
good for Latin America,” Chile’s ruling 
Christian Democratic party under Pres- 
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ident Eduardo Frei recognizes certain 
political, philosophical and cultural 
values of the United States with which 
it seeks to maintain useful contact. Yet 
it does not hesitate to criticize certain 
aspects of US policy. 

The author devotes considerable at- 
tention to each Chilean political party, 
particularly in the context of the presi- 
dential elections of 1964, when a leftist 
coalition, the Popular Action Front 
(Frente de Accién Popular), which in- 
cluded the Communist Party of Chile 
and the Socialist Party, demonstrated 
considerable strength. The Chilean 
Communists, according to Mr. Halp- 
erin, have always supported the Moscow 
line in its various zigs and zags, yet 
like many other Latin American Com- 
munist parties, it has refused to take 
sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute. As 
elsewhere, a dissident pro-Chinese 
group has developed (called in Chile 
the Espartaco) but this group has also 
avoided entering the Sino-Soviet debate, 
reserving its Maoist élan for revolution- 
ary solutions to the country’s domestic 
problems. 

In discussing the growth and ideolog- 
ical formation of the Christian, Demo- 
cratic party, the author emphasizes that 
it is not merely a party of reform but 
also aspires to build a new socio-eco- 
nomic system, distinct from capitalism 
and collectivism. Its program is known 
as “comunitarismo,” and its ideology is 
specifically Latin American. While it 
has drawn inspiration from the Euro- 
pean Christian Democratic parties, the 
Chilean Christian Democrats face and 
offer solutions to problems quite dis- 
tinct from those of the European conti- 
nent. The party’s victory in 1964 
(Eduardo Frei took 55.6 percent of the 
vote) is consequently of great signifi- 
cance not only in Chile but throughout 
Latin America as well. In this con- 
nection, the author has not, in my 
opinion, given sufficient attention to the 
electoral reform proposed by the 
Christian Democrats and adopted in 
1962, which enfranchised more people 
over the period 1962-64 than in the 
previous 30 years. For in effect this 
reform ended years of authoritarian tra- 
dition in Chile and made it possible for 
millions of Chilean people to express 
themselves en masse. 

Of particular interest to US readers 
should be the conclusions which Mr. 
Halperin draws from the Chilean ex- 
perience regarding US policy toward 
Latin America. The major adversary of 
the US in Latin America, according to 
author, is not the occasional Castroist 
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type guerilla group or the “puny recipi- 
ents” of Soviet aid, but rather the 
Soviet Union itself. Only when Wash- 
ington directly confronted the Soviet 
Union in the Cuban missile crisis in 
1962 did the leftist groups in Latin 
America fully realize that the US was 
not the weak irresolute nation that help- 
lessly watched the Cuban revolution 
succeed, an image strengthened by the 
Bay of Pigs disaster. Once it was real- 
ized that the Soviet Union could not 
have its own way in Latin America be- 
cause the United States would not per- 
mit it, anti-American sentiment and 
pro-Soviet sentiment actually waned. 
The author makes the valid point that 
Washington must energetically pursue 
the goals of the Alliance for Progress, 
but at the same time it must make clear 
to the Soviet Union that Latin America 
lies securely outside of its grasp. 


Carlos Naudon 


Africa 


Fritz ScHATTEN: Communism in 
Africa. New York, Praeger, 1965. 


THIS BOOK is an_ unashamedly 
polemical one. At the same time it 
offers a great deal of solid information 
on such matters as the development of 
Communist views on colonial revolu- 
tion, Soviet African studies, the de- 
velopment of the Communist countries’ 
relations with African countries—in 
particular Ghana, Guinea and Mali, 
Communist aid and views on economic 
questions, the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Organization, the activities in Africa 
of Communist front organizations, and 
relations between African trade unions 
and the Communists. It is always diffi- 
cult to function as both informant and 
polemicist at the same time. Somehow, 
Mr. Schatten doesn’t have the mixture 
quite right, for often his argument gets 
held up by a sudden welter of detail. 
The story would have been more com- 
pelling if it had been removed from its 
polemical envelope. 

Mr. Schatten has been both im- 
pressed and depressed by what the 
Communists have accomplished in 
various organizational contexts in 
Africa. His reaction is that something 
should be done about these activities, 
that “the West” should do something, 
but not necessarily in an obvious anti- 


Communist direction. “The first con- 
sideration of the West, particularly in 
Africa, should not be the struggle 
against communism,” he claims. “The 
Communists should not necessarily be 
suspected of being behind every anti- 
Western move. The West should aim 
at an improvement of the objective con- 
ditions and at changing the existing cir- 
cumstances in such a way that they no 
longer favor the growth and spread of 
communism.” Do conditions in Africa 
at present favor the spread of com- 
munism? Mr. Schatten obviously thinks 
they do, although he does not anywhere 
argue this very cogently. In his view, 
the West must seek to make “Africa for 
the Africans” a reality. 

A cynic might say that the best way 
to achieve this would be to let the 
Africans fight their own battles, includ- 
ing the one against communism—in 
which case books like Mr. Schatten’s 
would be superfluous. But I think the 
cynic would be wrong. Passivity is just 
not a possible alternative—the pose, 
even if adopted, would not be credible. 
Not that militancy is the ideal either. 
But, since communism uses the same 
tactics again and again, they need to be 
exposed again and again—in the same 
old way, one might add. The task has 
few attractions for most writers, who 
usually prefer the more intellectually 
rewarding ploy of discovering novel- 
ties in the familiar Communist scene. 
Mr. Schatten does not shrink from 
going over the well-trodden ground 
again. Above all, he is honest about 
where he stands. He is not only repelled 
by Communist hypocrisy, but reacts 
very strongly against what he regards as 
near-communism in some African coun- 
tries. He is disgusted with the foreign 
and domestic policies of the UAR, 
Guinea, Mali and Ghana (under its 
former regime) and says so. This is a 
sincerely written book and one which 
does not try to be clever. Nor is Mr. 
Schatten a writer who considers his 
subject too serious for humor. He 
notes, for example, that the Moshi Con- 
ference of 1963 marked a new low point 
in the affairs of the Afro-Asian solidar- 
ity movement. The fact that one of 
the youth delegates “had a grey beard” 
suggests certain recruitment difficulties. 
And how simple were the “problems of 
communism,” as seen by Kenya’s 
Oginga Odinga at the same conference. 
The Sino-Soviet conflict, Odinga as- 
sured his audience, was “nothing but an 
invention of the Western imperialists.” 


David Morison 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Ideology, Science, and the Party 


EDITORS NOTE: The relation between the position of various, scientific disciplines in the 
Soviet Union on the one hand, and Soviet ideology and the Communist Party apparat on 
the other, has been the subject of a great deal of controversy among students of Soviet 
affairs, Below we present two views on the matter: The first, by Mr. Dan Heldman, deals 
primarly with the problem of political controls. The second, an essay-review by Mr. David 
Joravsky, addresses itself to what the author considers to be some lingering fallacies about 


the conflict between party ideology and the autonomy of science in the USSR. 


The Need for Controls 


By Dan C. Heldman 


uch has been written about 

the status of science in gen- 

eral and of various sciences 
in particular in the Soviet Union. It 
would appear that the Soviet political 
and scientific hierarchy has now en- 
tered a period of relatively quiet re- 
flection, following three decades in 
which one science (evolution-hered- 
ity) was almost wrecked and others 
(notably physics and chemistry) sus- 
tained heavy blows. Controversy has 
by no means disappeared—witness 
lla mS 
Mr. Heldman is a University Fellow, 
Department of Government, Univer- 
sity of Texas (Austin). This is his 
first contribution to Problems of Com- 
munism. 


developments in one of the newer 
fields of inquiry, cybernetics—yet 
there is nothing at present to indicate 
an imbroglio on the scale of the past. 

Most of the material published on 
Soviet science’s difficulties has been 


1See Lee Kerschner, “Cybernetics: 
Key to the Future?,” Problems of Com- 
munism, November-December 1965; and 
L. R. Graham, “Cybernetics in the Soviet 
Union,” Survey (London), No. 54, July 
1964, pp. 3-18. Apparently the controversy 
is temporarily quiescent since, as with the 
physical science issues, the technological 
aspects (computer science especially) are 
of paramount importance to Soviet indus- 
trial and scientific development. For Soviet 
comments see Vestnik Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, No. 4, April 1963, pp. 54-61; and 
Literaturnaia gazeta, Feb. 24, 1962, p. 2: 
translated in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, June 26, 1963, and April 18, 1962. 


concerned with describing rather than 
explaining its checkered course, and 
where explanation has been attempted 
it has often been colored by personal 
bias. The present article will attempt 
to explain the problems that have be- 
deviled the scientific world in terms of 
the unique structure of the Soviet 
state: for what separates the Soviet 
Union from most non-Communist 
countries is, primarily, its attempt to 
fuse government, party and ideology, 
with profound effect on all sectors of 
the society. 

Two assumptions in this paper 
should be clearly understood from 
the beginning. First, it is the author’s 
view that prerevolutionary Russian 
history provides at least some foun- 
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dation for official attitudes toward 
science in the Soviet era. In studying 
other fields numerous writers have 
recognized a pattern of continuity 
stretching from Peter the Great 
through the Imperial period and into 
Bolshevik rule; the same is no less 
true of science. During the reigns of 
Peter I and Catherine the Great, 
science—particularly with regard to 
its more practical applications in such 
fields as shipbuilding and navigation 
—was officially encouraged so that 
Russia could take her place as an 
equal among other, more advanced 
nations. Thus the way was paved for 
the “Golden Age” of Russian science 
in the first half of the 19th century, 
which produced some of the greatest 
scientific minds and most important 
breakthroughs of the era, especially 
in physics, mathematics, and chem- 
istry. Yet the nature of the society 
in which these advances were achieved 
foreshadowed the later precarious 
position of the sciences during and 
after the reign of Nicholas I. Resting 
upon the firmly pronounced triune 
principle of autocracy, nationalism 
and Orthodoxy, split by the schisms 
between Slavophile and “Westerner,” 
reinforced by a return to harsh cen- 
sorship following the rule of Alexan- 
der I (1805-25), and characterized 
generally by extreme reaction, Russian 
official society acted against whatever 
opposed it; and science—caught up 
as it was by radicals, secret societies, 
nihilists, and similar elements—defi- 
nitely opposed official society.? Thus, 


2In view of Russia’s relative state of 
isolation in the past and the consequent 
lack of deserved recognition for Russian 
scientific efforts, it is somewhat under- 
standable that the Soviets have overstated 
many of their claims of prior achievement. 
But this only detracts from the real accom- 
plishments of such as Euler, Lomonosov, 
Mendeleev, Butlerov, Impatiev, Buniakov- 
sky, Ostrogradskii, Lobachevsky, or 
Chebyshev to name but a few. See Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Soviet Science: A Symposium, 
Washington, Horn-Shafer, 1952; and A. 
Vucinich, Science in Russian Culture: A 
History to 1860, Stanford, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 
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the Tsars swung between the horns 
of the dilemma: whether to encourage 
the sciences as necessary for any pro- 
gressive nation or to discourage them 
as a probable source of opposition. 
The second assumption of this pa- 
per, concerning the controversies of 
the Soviet era, is that the conflict over 
evolution-heredity was more intense, 
more severe, and without question 
more personalized than the conflicts 
over physical science. The physico- 
chemical problems involved in the 
latter dispute were debated almost ex- 
clusively on a philosophical plane— 
i.e., in terms of their epistemological, 
ontological and materialist import— 
whereas the genetics controversy pro- 
voked direct refutation of the claimed 
results of actual experimentation. 
Moreover, the different degree of per- 
sonal involvement—as well as_per- 
sonal sacrifice—marking these con- 
flicts sets them apart. The author was 
able to discover no clear instance of 
bodily harm befalling any of the 
major protagonists in the physical 
science conflicts that seemed to be the 
result of their advocacy of one theory 
or the other: at most, all that was 
involved was loss of position or of 
special privileges. This is, of course, 
in sharp contrast to the fate of many 
embroiled in the genetics controvery.* 


3 See N. Berdyaev, The Origin of Rus- 
sian Communism, trans. P. M. French, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The University of 
Michigan Press, 1960, pp. 54-57, for indi- 
cations of this alliance. 

4 The Journal of Heredity (Wash., D.C.), 
March-April 1956, pp. 55-56, listed 18 lead- 
ing geneticists who were known to have died 
in prison or from unknown causes, or to 
have dropped from view during the period 
of the controversy culminating in the 
August 1948 Conference. Compare this 
with the more gentle treatment accorded 
physicists and chemists in the physical 
science controversies. L. R. Graham, “Quan- 
tum Mechanics and Dialectical Material- 
ism,” Slavic Review, September 1966, pp. 
381-410; D. Joravsky, Soviet Marxism and 
Natural Sciences: 1917-1932, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1961;  E. 
Rabinowitch, “Soviet Science—A Survey,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 
1958, pp. 1-9; and G. A. Wetter, “Ideology 
and Science in the Soviet Union: Recent 
Developments,” Daedalus, Summer 1960, 
pp. 581-603. 


s noted, a few commentators 

of widely different political 

bents have attempted expla- 
nations of why science has suffered at 
the hands of the Soviets.° An ex- 
amination of these arguments may 
show wherein their fallacies lie. To 
be considered first are the extremes 
of opinion. At one end are the con- 
tentions that no real controversy or 
intimidation ever took place, or that 
if it did it was a quirk of nature, or 
that it was due completely to the aber- 
rations of Stalin. These contentions 
have been expressed for such varied 
reasons as a desire for continuation 
of wartime cooperation, personal dis- 
belief, and political necessity. For 
example, Eric Ashby, writing in 1947, 
acknowledged offhandedly the serious 
conflicts then crystallizing in the So- 
viet Union in the genetics field, but he 
seemed so eager for amity that he 
was willing only to mention in passing 
that several of his Soviet colleagues 
were incommunicado.® Later Soviet 
studies intended for foreign consump- 
tion similarly avoided any hint of a 
conflict other than one fought on the 
clean and non-sanguinary ground of 
the intellect.’ Yet the story of what 
was really going on could be easily 
put together from official internal 


5 The author thanks Dr. A. V. Bushko- 
vitch of St. Louis University for urging a 
comment at this point that science and 
scientists have of course been mistreated in 
many countries, from as long ago as Galileo 
to as recently as the Scopes trial in Tennes- 
see. The Soviet Union is used here both 
as an example and as an object lesson: 
that there are other offenders does not 
change the character of the conclusions to 
be reached. 

®E. Ashby, A Scientist in Russia, 
Harmondworth, England, Penguin, 1947, 
Chs. 1 and II. 

7 Many works fall into this category, in- 
cluding A. F. Joffe, Development of the 
Exact Sciences in the USSR, New York, 
American-Russian Institute, 1943; and 
M. I. Rubinstein, Soviet Science and Tech- 
nique in the Service of Building Commu- 
nism in the USSR, Moscow, Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, 1954. On a more 
specific subject, see A. S. Kompaneets, 
Physics in the Soviet Union: An Exposi- 
tion of Theoretical Physics, trans. George 
Yankovsky, and reprinted by New York, 
Dover Publications, 1961. 


periodicals, which published extensive 
reports of the various conferences 
held in the course of the disputes.* 
There is only slightly more truth to 
the proposition that Stalin must bear 
all the blame for the upheavals in 
science. 

While a clear change can be seen 
in the years 1953-56, immediately 
following the demise of Stalin, the 
change is one of tempo or of severity 
and not one of basic character. 
Lysenko’s position was successfully 
challenged,® and he was even accused 
of outright fraud.!° A conference on 
the problems of science held in Oc- 
tober of 1958 showed a marked lack 

_ of personal recriminations or imputa- 
tions of unpatriotic intent.'' Yet this 
conference still reflected the very basic 
disagreement over philosophical im- 
plications that had long been the hall- 
“mark of the physical science contro- 
-versies. And reminiscent of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s 
_ Lysenko’s 


| 
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endorsement of 
1948 '? was 
Khrushchev’s comment at the confer- 
ence expressing disapproval of Dubi- 
nin, an anti-Lysenkoist: “He [Khru- 
-shchev] did not wish to be in a posi- 
tion of umpire in the controversy ... 
[but] the best judges are experience 
and life, and . . . these had decided 
in favor of the theory of Michurin 
and Lysenko.” '* Further, it is only 
_hecessary to remember that many of 


work in 
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: 
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the issues in physical science were 


8 For such reports from several sources, 
see C. Zirkle, Death of a Science in Russia, 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949, Chs. V through X; Plant 
Breeding Abstracts, 1948, Vol. XVII, pp. 
642-64; T. D. Lysenko, The Science of 
Biology Today, New York, International 
Publishers, 1949; and G. S. Counts and 
N. Lodge, Country of the Blind, Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1949, Ch. 9. 

® Wetter, op. cit., p. 592. 

10 New York Times, July 6, 1954. 

11See “Documents,” Daedalus, Summer 
1960, pp. 632-47. 

12 The reference here is to a remark 
made by Lysenko at the conclusion of the 
conference: “The Central Committee of 
the party has examined my report and 
approved it.” See Zirkle, op. cit., p. 249. 

13 Paraphrased in Wetter, op. cit., p. 

8. 


“decided” after 1953 '4 that 
Khrushchev continued to play the 


and 


game of scientific favoritism begun 
by Stalin. Khrushchev, the Ukrain- 
ian dirt-farmer obsessed with corn 
production and with the rapid intro- 
duction of this crop into the agricul- 
turally-depressed Soviet Union, was as 
enamored of Lysenko as was Stalin; 
for only by Lysenko’s supposed theo- 
ries could these visionary programs 
be accomplished.’® It seems clear, 
then, that each Soviet leader up to 
the present has intruded upon science 
to a degree roughly equivalent to the 
strength of his hold on the reins of 
government and party. It will be in- 
teresting to see what the future will 
bring; for the present leaders have 
strong ties with science, a significant 
change from the predominantly rural 
and agricultural background of their 
predecessors. 

At the other end of the extremes of 
opinion are those who feel that science 
in the Soviet Union is a losing propo- 
sition, an endeavor which has _be- 
come so denigrated that there is little 
or no hope of its recovery. Those who 
equate, in some absolute fashion, in- 
tellectual and personal freedom with 
the successful practice of science are 
often found to take this view.'® While 
this position may provide an outlet 
for intellectual oufrage or indigna- 
tion, it is based on considerations 
other than facts. It overlooks the 
scientific advances which have been 
and still are being made in the USSR. 
To the argument that such advances 
represent mere “technology,” the re- 
ply must be that all technology or 
engineering above the level of an- 
cestral nostrums or magical incanta- 
tions rests upon the theories pro- 


14 “K jitogram discussii po teorii otnositel- 
nostii” (On the result of the Discussion on 
Relativity Theory), Voprosy filosofii, 1955, 
Vol. I, pp. 134-38. 

15 Pravda, April 1 and 8, May 23, 1957. 
In Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
May 8 and 22, 1957; July 3, 1957. 

16 F.g., Zirkle, op. cit. 


duced by scientific experimentation. 
If the contentions of this school were 
at all true, Marxism and the Soviet 
Union could have been forgotten long 
ago as a curious but unsuccessful at- 
tempt at modern nation-building. 


till another explanation for the 
maladies of Soviet science is 
the contention that the Soviet 
Marxist ideology, dialectical material- 
ism, is in itself inherently inimical to 
science and to the practice of science. 
This may or may not be true, and of 
all the explanations it is the most 
difficult with which to deal. The use- 
fulness of the dialectic as a research 
tool and unifying framework for the 
various sciences has been the subject 
of much study, producing a wide spec- 
trum of opinion ranging from the 
effusive acclamations of Engels and 
the modern Soviet philosophers !7 to 
the wholly contrary views of such men 
as Acton, Wetter, and Eastman.?® 
For the present discussion, two ob- 
servations will suffice. 

First, the most objectionable aspect 
of the issue is the Soviet claim of 
exclusivity. granting, with 
many reservations, the claim that dia- 
lectical materialism is scientific or 
that it has value in scientific research 
and theorization, there is not the 
slightest shred of evidence to suggest 
that it may be the only tool or that it 
is the only true explanation of physi- 
cal or biological processes. Indeed, 
the controversies in genetics, rela- 


Even 


17F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Mos- 
cow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1955; V. Afanasyev, Marxist Philosophy, 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, n.d., Ch. IV and pp. 374-77 esp.; 
for a non-Soviet Marxist, see J. B. S. 
Haldane, Marxist Philosophy and the Sci- 
ae New York, Random House, 1939, 

al: 

18H. B. Acton, The Illusion of the 
Epoch: Marxism-Leninism as a Philosophi- 
cal Creed, Boston, Beacon Press, 1955, pp. 
94-74; G, A. Wetter, Dialectical Material- 
ism, trans. Peter Heath, revised ed., Lon- 
don, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958; and 
M. Eastman, Marxism: Is It a Science?, 
New York, W. W. Norton, 1940. 
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tivity, Heisenberg uncertainty, reso- 
nance, and quantum mechanics have 
been predicated upon the presupposi- 
tion that at least in some areas of 
human knowledge the dialectic is not 
applicable. Such evidence aside, there 
is the further consideration that others 
have postulated basic forms which vie 
with the dialectic for philosophical 
supremacy. Marxists and others have 
offered no sound argument for their 
belief that the dialectic is innately 
superior to phenomenalism, positiv- 
ism, determinism, or modelism: they 
simply accept it as an article of faith. 
L.R. Graham has offered what is per- 
haps the most succinct description of 
how the dialectic now operates in 
Soviet science: he states in a recent 
article on quantum mechanics that “if 
dialectical materialism currently in- 
fluences the thinking [of top Soviet 
scientists] in any way, it is surely 
only in the sense of defining their 
positions as cognitive realists.”!® 
This is to say that the dialectic has 
been elevated to the level of a priori 
doctrine, rather than functioning as a 
working set of principles. 

Second, even from the standpoint 
of the controversies themselves, it is 
not possible or even fruitful to em- 
bark on a philosophical discussion 
about which of the opposing theories 
in genetics or in the various physical 
sciences was more consonant with 
Marxism-Leninism. An attempt of 
this nature would undoubtedly fall 
far short of satisfaction, since some 
of the most agile minds in the Soviet 
Union debated the issue with some- 
thing less than solid success: Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin were on their side 
according to each of the protagonists. 
While it would be foolish to suppose 
that none of the participants was 
seriously concerned with the Marxist 
implications of these controversies, it 
must be assumed that, if and when 
ideological considerations played any 
part in the action of the higher 


19 Graham, op. cit., p. 409 
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party and government command, they 
were secondary to other, more im- 
portant political considerations. 
While it might seem that the above 
discussion simply sidesteps the issue 
of whether or not “cause” is to be 
found in the nature of dialectical 
materialism, the writer can only main- 
tain that what Marx, Engels, or Lenin 
“really said” or what they “really 
meant” is of little interest here. What 
is important is the process by which 
genuinely scientific or philosophical 
conflicts were drawn into the realm 
of government: it is the treatment of 
conflict that is significant, not its 
truth or falsity. 


f one rejects in whole or in part 
the positions that political con- 
trol of science in the Soviet 
Union (1) has never existed, (2) was 
an historical aberration attributable 
to one man (there is a choice be- 
tween Stalin or Lysenko) or to 
chance, (3) represents the utter deg- 
radation of science with no chance 
of future recovery, and (4) was 
solely an ideological matter, the most 
consistent analysis remaining is based 
upon the dynamics of the Soviet 
power structure. Such an approach 
seems warranted not just by the 
process of elimination but by the 
fact that the Marxist theoretician 
most proximate to the events under 
consideration is Lenin,?° whose con- 
tribution to Marxism was a theory of 
practical politics centered in his con- 
cept of the party as the vanguard of 
revolution and in his stress on the 
role of strategy and tactics. It should 
not be too surprising, therefore, to 
find that the controversies in question 
revolved about a political process in- 
herent in the structure of a fused 
government, party, and ideology. 
From the earliest beginnings of the 


; 20 Stalin is: purposely overlooked as a 
theoretician” who, with few exceptions, 
was a compulsive quoter. 


Russian state (especially from the © 
conversion to Orthodoxy), through 
the Petrine period, and up to 1917, | 
Russia’s governance was increasingly — 
characterized by central authoritative — 
rule supporting and in turn being 
supported by a particular philosophy, 
at times more explicit than at other 
times but always present to some de- 
gree. For seven centuries, this phi- 
losophy was equivalent to Byzanti- 
nism-Orthodoxy. Following Peter’s 
successful displacement of the Church 
as the dominant element in Russian 
society,” the ruling idea became one 
of autocracy—its rights, prerogatives, 
and preservation. As might be ex- 
pected from a nascent concept, it was 
at first neither very rigorous nor 
coherent, but by the middle of the 
19th century, it had become firmly 
articulated as an amalgamation of 
autocracy, nationalism, and Ortho- 
doxy. As noted earlier, a central 
problem of the Tsars became the con- 
flict between preservation of these 
principles and support of the scientific 
institutions and ideas which were 
necessary to develop Russia as a 
modern state. At the time the Tsarist 
age came to an end, the pendulum 
had swung to the point where the 
official philosophy was _ unalterably 
opposed to change and to the sciences 
responsible for these changes. 

But what was substituted ?—a sys- 
tem which was predicated upon 
change, which was supposedly derived 
from science, and which was at least 
as far-reaching as Orthodoxy and 
autocracy ever were. The core of this 
system was the Communist Party, the 
instrument by which the capitalist 
bonds were to be broken. According 
to M. C. Cornforth, a British Marxist: 


- . . the task of breaking these fetters 
belongs to the new, rising social forces, 


°1 Remember, however, that Peter’s skill 
was in subsuming the Church to his au- 
thority; the Church remained the central 
influence for the peasant but was thence- 
forth dependent upon the Tsar. 


the working class. In its struggle, the 
working class gives rise to its political 
party, the Communist Party, armed 
with Marxism-Leninism. And the task 
of leadership in the sphere of the sci- 
ences, too, devolved upon the party.22 


But why should the party have any 
Aside from the 
claim that Marxism is derived from 
scientific precepts, there is a philo- 
sophical necessity for such an interest. 
As an element of the superstructure 
theoretically determined by the na- 


interest in science? 


ture and direction of productive 
forces and productive relations, 


+ + + modern science [i.e., Western 
science] is the creation of the bour- 
geoisie. It is one of the most typical 
products of bourgeois society, And it 
carries the mark of its bourgeois origin 
in its methods and in its ideas. It is 
the means for understanding and con- 
trolling the processes of nature and 
society created under the conditions of 
the development of capitalism.2* 


By this dictum socialist science 
must differ fundamentally 
bourgeois science. Somehow, it must 
be more profound, more efficient, 
more true, and, in short, more de- 
scriptive of reality, since the social 
_and economic structure from which it 


from 


springs is itself more profound, more 
efficient, more “true” than capitalism. 
This element of philosophical neces- 
‘sity was easily translated into such 
actions as the rejection of “Morgan- 
ism” simply because it was consid- 
ered an American product, or the 
adoption of the notions of Michurin, 
Timiriazev, and Butlerov because 
they were Russians or Marxists. 

But here the philosophical shades 
into the more basic political necessity. 
A state built around a party which 
rests upon a single ideological com- 
mitment cannot have that commit- 
ment challenged; for, insofar as its 
ideology is challenged, its power to 
rule—in fact, its right to rule—is also 


22M. C. Cornforth, Dialectical Material- 
ism and Science, London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1949, p. 18. 

23 Thid., p. 5. 


challenged. Whether or not one ac- 
cepts Djilas’ concept that a “New 
Class” has arisen in the Soviet Union, 
it can be taken as axiomatic that the 
Communist Party cannot allow op- 
position to make itself felt for long. 

In One Step Forward, Two Steps 
Back, (1904) Lenin gave an accurate 
description of the party to come. Ac- 
cording to this pamphlet, the party 
represents or is the vanguard of the 
“whole” to which every part of so- 
ciety ** must be subordinated. Later, 
in “Left Ving” Communism—An In- 
fantile Disorder (1920), he noted the 
preeminent role which the party must 
play in all sectors of society.2° What 
this means in terms of political dy- 
namics is that, since the party has the 
responsibility for guiding every aspect 
of Russian culture—from science to 
art to production—any schism divid- 
ing these areas becomes a potential 
schism dividing politics and, there- 
fore, splitting the party. Daniel Bell 
has expressed this phenomenon best: 


While dogmas such as dialectical ma- 
terialism, historical materialism, the 
superiority of collective property, and 
the nature of scientific communism re- 
main on a formal level, the doctrinal 
core, the central fact is not any specific 
theoretical formulation but the basic 
demand for belief in the party itself 
- - it is not the creed but the in- 
sistence on the infallibility of the in- 
terpreters that becomes the necessary 
mechanism of social control. Thus, 
the crucial feature of Soviet ideology 
- is the idea of partiinost itself. . . 
that party direction is essential in all 


fields of work.2¢ 


Splitting the party is tantamount to 
betraying the Revolution. If genetics 
purports to deny the possibility of 
quickly building the “New Man” in 
Soviet society, if relativity and the 
other physical science conflicts call 


24V_ I. Lenin, Collected Works, Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, ir- 
regular years of publication, Vol. I, pp. 
322-29. 

25 Ibid, Vol. Il, p. 593. 

26D. Bell, “Ideology and Soviet Poli- 
tics,” Slavic Review, December 1965, p. 
602. Emphasis in original. 


into question the basic “knowability” 
of material processes or refute the 
Marxist claim of limitlessness in 
human understanding, if cybernetics 
attempts to reduce thought to a me- 
chanical process, or if psychology 
shows the body to be a product of 
the mind, then all of these must be 
dealt with at the highest levels—for 
they strike at the highest levels when 
ideology is a partner to government. 

Whether or not the source of the 
conflict is originally non-philosophi- 
cal is immaterial; for claiming uni- 
versality on the part of the ruling 
ideology makes inevitable its ultimate 
entrance into the dispute. Someone, 
at some point along the line, either 
because of a personal ideological 
commitment or for purely selfish rea- 
sons, will raise the issue, and it is at 
that point that the party is threatened. 

There is another dimension here. 
Not only must the ideology remain 
sacrosanct, but so must the practical 
manner in which it operates. The cry 
throughout the Soviet Union is “sci- 
ence for the building of commu- 
nism!,” and science must be pragma- 
tically successful as well as politically 
acceptable. Arising from the concept 
of “unity of theory and practice” is 
the notion that what does not “work” 
is, ipso facto, theoretically unsound: 
hence the charges of “wrecking” 
which abounded in the 1930’s and 
1940’s during the Yezhovshchina. 

Overall, then, state control of sci- 
ence in the Soviet Union is philosoph- 
ically—and therefore _ politically— 
necessary to effective party control. 
When the state is threatened from 
within or without, the ideology is 
brought to bear against its opponents: 
similarly, when the ideology is ques- 
tioned, the state with all its powers of 
coercion must eliminate the source 
of dissension. The Soviet Union is 
particularly vulnerable to this phe- 
nomenon because its ideology, dialec- 
tical materialism, is by definition sup- 
ported by science and derived from 
scientific processes. 
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As long as the Soviet Union has a 
fairly well-defined ideology, this ne- 
cessity will remain. In all likelihood, 
the process will continue to follow the 
pattern that emerged in the physical 
science controversies rather than that 
of the genetics conflict. As has been 
repeatedly noted, the genetics problem 
was to some extent unique in its in- 
volvement of personalities who domi- 
nated the scene and who took per- 
sonal advantage of the situation in 
which they found themselves. More- 
over, the Soviet Union, like all other 
countries, is increasingly dependent 


upon science and the fruits of science, 
for which reason the party leadership 
will have a keener interest in prevent- 
ing future controversies from reach- 
ing the destructive proportions that 
marked the genetics conflict. 

At the same time, the Soviet leaders 
are not all-knowing, and they will of 
necessity have to rely upon the word 
of their scientific aides that a particu- 
lar theory is or is not in accord with 
Soviet Marxism. Thus, the possibility 
of another “August Conference” re- 
mains. The point that must be ac- 
knowledged, and it cannot be stressed 


Bosses and Scientists 


By David Joravsky 


rofessor Albert Parry thinks 
he has proved the accuracy of 
“the grand old historian of the 
inevitable, Arnold Toynbee, who 
. .. has spoken of the imminent 
victory over the Soviet Union’s Com- 
munist Party by ‘a professional class 
of people with special knowledge 
*”1 Actually, only a third of 
his book is devoted to “the post- 
Stalinist battle between the party and 
the scholars” (p. 88), “the active op- 


1 Albert Parry, The New Class Divided: 
Science and Technology Versus Commu- 
nism, New York, Macmillan, 1966. 
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position of one group within the New 
Class against another, of scientists 
against political bosses” (p. 28). The 
rest is given partly to irrelevancies 
(the Jewish question and the anonym- 
ity of rocket men get a chapter each) , 
but mainly to a characterization of 
“the New Class” as a whole, with 
love of status and consumer goods 
presented as its dominant trait. Ac- 
cording to the author, “Mao Tse-tung 
is right in his discovery that the post- 
Stalin Russia has gone bourgeois” (p. 
235). Evidently Mr. Parry believes 
that there is some essential link be- 
tween the “bourgeois” way of life and 
the inevitable emergence of a tech- 
nocracy in the USSR. Unfortunately 
he neglects not only to prove the 
existence of such a link but even to 
explain exactly what it might be. 
After many pages of sordid anecdotes 
illustrating the snobbishness, greed, 


too much, is that given the Soviet 
fusion of party, government, and 
ideology, a collision between scientific 
fact and ideological dictate could 
happen again. This should serve as a — 
warning to any country which at- — 
tempts to profess officially an all-— 
encompassing doctrine of human or 
material behavior. However “good” 
or “bad” such a philosophy may be, 
it will always run the risk of making 
the wrong choice in its endorsement 
of scientific theories, and the pace of — 


} 
: 
: 


the modern world does not allow for 
many unnecessary errors. 


and generally un-Marxian behavior of | 
“the New Class,” he returns abruptly 
to his prediction of “the” scientists’ 
victory over “the” party, and stops. 
The New Class Divided would 
hardly merit extended consideration, — 
except for the fact that many people, 
among them some who reject Prof. 
Parry’s prediction, engage in equally 
superficial talk about “the” party and | 
“the” scientists. His naive question— 
The party and the scientists (or tech- 
nicians or professional people), kto 
kovo (who will do in whom) ? —is 
still posed and debated by many as 
if it clearly states the essential issue. 
(It is as if one asked, as many people 
used to: The Catholic Church and 
free minds, kto kovo? Such questions 
confuse a rational inquiry, for the 
opposites—Catholicism and free 
minds, communism and science—are 
not mutually exclusive.) Others, more 


| 


j 


sophisticated, take note of the ob- 
vious: the conflict between Commu- 
nist bosses and Soviet scientists has 
been ebbing, without any noticeable 
decline in Communist power. They 
try to brush off the question whether 
the growing autonomy of scientists 
is not changing the nature of Com- 
munist power. Their typical comment 
is that science is compatible with 
many political systems, or even with 
any, and that the Communist bosses 
are growing less obtuse in their man- 
agement of the scientists, while politi- 
cal power remains where and what it 
was. A substantial analysis of the 
conflict (and the cooperation) be- 
tween bosses and scientists would re- 
veal the simplistic and evasive nature 
of this argument. But then, had the 
author undertaken a_ substantial 
study, he would have abandoned the 
naive question he began with. 

Both the question and the evasive 
effort to brush it aside have their 
basis in a common myth, which is sup- 
posed to explain why the conflict be- 
tween bosses and scientists occurred 
in the first place, and why it has 
been ebbing since 1952. It all began, 
so the story goes, with Communist 
efforts to confine the development of 
science within the ideological frame- 
work laid out by Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. The conflict began to ebb as 
the Communist leaders asked them- 
selves why they should sacrifice prac- 
tical benefits for the sake of ideology. 
Presumably they engaged in an inner 
dialogue which went something like 
this: We dislike the new physics, 
genetics, cybernetics, and marginal 
economics for ideological reasons, 
but we like nuclear power, hybrid 
corn, computers, and rational plan- 
ning for practical reasons, so we will 
suppress our ideological qualms and 
support these sciences. 

Those who accept this myth—I 
often feel that they are the majority 
of my colleagues in Soviet studies— 
go on to argue whether the suppres- 
sion of ideological qualms is having 
a significant effect on Communist 


political power. It is a footless argu- 
ment, rooted in a myth, and trailing 
off in cloudy conjecture. The pity of 
it is that one need not dig through 
mountains of sources to discover 
what political bosses, professional 
ideologists, and scientists have ac- 
tually said at any period in Soviet 
history. Indeed, there have been 
enough case studies to make it clear 
that ideological and practical con- 
siderations cannot be as neatly sepa- 
rated as they are in the conventional 
tale. Anyhow, the chronology im- 
plicit in the tale is contradicted by 
the facts: the Communist effort to tell 
natural scientists what is true in their 
disciplines began neither with pre- 
revolutionary theorizing nor with the 
seizure of power in 1917, but with 
the paroxysm of 1929. And as for 
the clear-cut philosophy of science 
left by Marx-Engels and Lenin, any- 
one who knows what it is ought to 
tell the philosophers in Moscow. 
They haven’t found it after nearly 
fifty years of searching. 


onsider physics, which Prof. 
Parry uses as his introduc- 
tory case study. He does not 
stop to ask why neither Lenin nor 
Stalin nor agitprop? took a stand 
in the philosophical discussions of 
physics during the 1920’s. He plunges 
into “the Soviet terror era of the 
1930’s,” when 


intellectuals, 


“the few Russian 
Jewish or not, who 
understood Einstein’s theories, were 
too frightened to stand up with 
their explanations and reassurances. 
The Soviet scientists, who knew what 
Einstein’s formulae meant in the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of atomic 
energy, protested only among them- 
selves. It was only gradually, under 
the leadership of Kapitsa, that they 


2The term “agitprop” is used here as 
shorthand for the Central Committee’s Sec- 
tions of Ideology and Science, which grew 
out of the original Section of Agitation and 
Propaganda or Agitprop. 


gained enough courage to use Ein- 
stein’s contributions—without men- 
tioning him. For by the mid-1930’s 
his name was a party-decreed anath- 
ema” (p. 48). 

This fantasy (there is really no 
other word for it) was created from 
an émigré physicist’s tale of woe, the 
legend of Peter Kapitsa that Western 
physicists have been telling ever since 
his startling return to Russia in 1934 
(after thirteen years at Cambridge), 
and from a few scraps of information 
in Philipp Frank’s life of Einstein.* 
Yet the facts are readily available in 
a number of substantial Western 
studies, as well as in various issues of 
such journals as Uspekhi fizicheskikh 
nauk (“Progress of the Physical 
Sciences”) and Pod znamenem mark- 
sizma (“Under the Banner of Marx- 
ism”). These sources make it clear 
that Soviet physicists never stopped 
using Einstein’s theories—or those of 
quantum physics, which have caused 
Soviet ideologists much more trouble. 

The minority of Soviet physicists 
who adopted the Communist view- 
point in the 1920’s were almost en- 
tirely proponents of the new physics,* 
and they vigorously defended the 
ideological purity of their subject in 
the 1930’s. If Prof. Parry needed a 
hero, he should have picked Igor 


3See Philipp Frank, Einstein, His Life 
and Times, New York, 1947. 

4The best introduction for the unin- 
formed layman without mathematical 
training—that is, the most likely to engage 
his mind without misleading it—is 
Bertrand Russell’s ABC of Relativity (Lon- 
don, 1958). The untutored layman will 
then be able to appreciate the non-mathe- 
matical popularizations written by some of 
the major innovators. See, for example, 
Einstein and Infeld, The Evolution of 
Physics, New York, 1952; Louise de 
Broglie, The Revolution in Physics, New 
York, 1953; and Werner Heisenberg, 
Physics and Philosophy, New York, 1958. 
But the fact remains, as L.I. Mandel- 
shtamm pointed out in his famous lectures 
on relativity, that genuine understanding 
of the new physics requires mathematical 
reasoning. See Mandelshtamm, Polnoe 
sobranie trudov, Vol. V, Moscow, 1955, 
pp. 91-92. This is one of the reasons why 
obscurantist ideologists could not penetrate 
Soviet physics; they were barred by the 
necessity of mathematical reasoning. 
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Tamm, who was explaining the new 
physics to the Communist Academy 
back in the 1920’s, won both Stalin 
and Nobel Prizes for work done in the 
1930’s and 1940’s (Kapitsa is a Stalin 
but not a Nobel laureate), and even 
went so far as to defend his old 
schoolmate Boris Mikhailovich Ges- 
sen (or Hessen) in 1937, when Hes- 
sen, the chief party member among 
Soviet physicists, became an “enemy 


” 5 | mean no slight to 


of the people. 
Kapitsa, who is undoubtedly a bril- 
liant scientist and courageous man of 
principle. But the fact is that his role 
in the ideological skirmishing on the 
outskirts of physics was minor and 
tardy, partly because he found it 
difficult to adopt the Communist view- 
point, and partly because he is not a 
philosophically-minded theorist.® 


here is the beginning of a 

pattern in these facts, a pat- 

tern that emerges clearly as 
one leaves the cult of the personality 
and examines the biographies of 
many Soviet physicists and ideolo- 
gists. Obscurantism never penetrated 
Soviet physics. It flourished intermit- 
tently in the philosophical discussions 
of physics. Those who led the fight 


5 See Akademiia Nauk SSSR, Materialy 
k biobibliografi uchenykh SSSR, Seriia 
fiziki, vypusk 9: Igor Evgenevich Tamm, 
Moscow, 1959. For his lectures to the 
Communist Academy, see its report, Dei- 
atelnost Kommunisticheskoi Akademii, 
Moscow, 1928, p. 83. For his defense of 
Hessen, see the newspaper of Moscow Uni- 
versity, Za proletarskie kadry, Jan. 9, 1937. 
Cf. the issue of April 11, 1937 for an attack 
which ominously notes that his brother has 
been exposed as a “wrecker.” 

6 See Peter L. Kapitsa, Collected Papers, 
2 vols., New York, 1964-65. Parry seems to 
think that Kapitsa’s first public defense of 
autonomous science was his well-known 
article in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, March 
26, 1962. In fact, Kapitsa had been insist- 
ing on the necessity of autonomy for a 
long time before 1962. See, for example, 
Nature, March 10, 1945, p. 294, and for a 
comprehensive discussion of Kapitsa’s 
speech, M. Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty, 
Chicago, 1951, pp. 84-85. But, un- 
like Tamm and a number of other leading 
physicists, Kapitsa shunned the philosophi- 
cal discussions of his science, where the 
battle over autonomy was most intense. 
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against it differed among themselves 
in many ways but were alike in their 
willingness to discuss the philosophi- 
cal significance of physics in the lan- 
guage of Communist ideology. (Prof. 
Parry denies the sincerity of party 
scientists. “Deep down inside their 
hearts and minds they scorn Karl 
Marx . .” (p. 307). He manages 
to get down there by skipping over 
their writings.) The diehard ob- 
scurantists were a tiny group of old- 
fashioned physicists. The party bosses 
never participated openly and directly 
in the quarrel 
physics. When they were seized with 


intermittent over 
fits of extreme anxiety about the 
loyalty of scientists (1930-32, 1936- 
38, 1948-51), agitprop had reflex 
seizures of sympathy for the ob- 
scurantists, who seemed quite pure of 
“Machist” philosophy since they re- 
jected the physical theories that 
nourished “Machism.” It was in those 
periods that timeserving ideologists 
like A.A. Maksimov and V.E. Lvov 
published scandalous attacks on the 
new physics, which made headlines in 
the West and caused people who think 
in headlines to conclude that the new 
physics was being banned because of 
its inherent conflict with Communist 
ideology. Such people ought to ex- 
amine all the publications of Mak- 
simov and Lvov in chronological 
sequence. It is a dreary but highly 
instructive task. These mechanical 
men of agitprop flipped back and 
forth between sympathy and antago- 
nism toward the new physics. In the 
1950’s_ poor Maksimovy’s flip-flops 
were ended; he was made the per- 
sonification of obscurantism and re- 
tired. Lucky Lvov soldiers on, once 


again defending ideas he used to at- 
tack.’ 


7The complete bibliographies of these 
prolific hacks are too long to be given here. 
For their tergiversations in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s, see Joravsky, Soviet Marxism 
and Natural Science, 1917-32, New York, 
1961, Chapter 18. For the fall of Maksi- 
moy, see G.A. Wetter, Dialetical Material- 
ism, New York, 1963, pp. 419-20. 


The effort to explain physics in — 
terms of theoretical ideology did not — 
cause serious protracted conflict be- — 
tween physicists and the Communist — 


party bosses. One must distinguish 
between the effort to manage scien- 
tists and the effort to explain their 
work. Physics came through the crisis 


of the 1930’s and 1940s relatively un- 
scathed because the yahoos in agit-— 


prop were not managing research and 
They 


could only bellow, intermittently, ob- 


education in that discipline. 


scurantist explanations of it. Much 
the same was true in chemistry and 
mathematics. On the other hand, 
biology, psychology, and economics 
suffered major damage because mili- 
tant ignoramuses and their timeser- 
vers were given direct control of 
these sciences. Evidently the Com- 
munist bosses made a distinction be- 
tween sciences that deserved de facto 
autonomy, even when academic free- 
dom was being vehemently denounced 
as a survival of capitalism, and 
sciences that required total recon- 
struction with the aid of political in- 
tervention. Or so it seemed to the 
party’s leaders in the 1930’s and 
1940’s. In the 1950’s they began to 
see that they had suffered humiliating 
self-defeat in their efforts to recon- 
struct biology, psychology, and eco- 
nomics. They learned to appreciate 
anew the benefits of academic auton- 
omy, which their predecessors had 
endorsed in the 1920’s. 

Had Mr. Parry made a serious 
comparison between the fate of 
biology or economics and the fate of 


8 Even in the darkest interlude, 1948-51, 
when such extremists as Maksimov rejected 
the physical theories that raised trouble- 
some philosophical problems, the most au- 
thoritative ideologists limited themselves to 
rejection of the philosophical problems. 
See, for example, Rozental and Yudin, 
Kratkii filosofskii slovar, 2nd ed., Moscow, 
1951, pp. 547-49. For a perceptive analysis 
of some of the serious efforts that Soviet 
physicists and philosophers have made to 
solve the philosophical problems of quan- 
tum mechanics, see Loren Graham’s article 
“Quantum Mechanics and Dialectical Ma- 
terialism,” Slavic Review (New York), Sep- 
tember 1966. 


Soviet physics—he has chapters on all 
| three, but they are quite inadequate 
|—he would have had to reconsider 
the old tale of the war between 
ideological and practical considera- 
|tions. Agitprop raged intermittently 
at the ideological sins of the physi- 
cists, but only grumbled occasionally 
that they might be of greater service 
to the practical needs of the Soviet 
economy. The physicists kept their 
autonomy. Stalin himself and_ his 
major lieutenants, not the little men 
of agitprop, initiated the complaints 
that the economists and _ biologists 
| were not serving the practical needs 
| of industry and agriculture, and these 
specialists quickly found themselves 
| under the direct management of mili- 
jtant ignoramuses and_timeservers, 
| who, it seemed to Stalin and his chief 
jlieutenants, did serve the practical 
|needs of the economy. In short, it 
was practical considerations that 
prompted the bosses’ intervention in 
science, and it was practical consid- 
erations that brought the interven- 
tion to an end. Students of politics 
should not be amazed to discover 
that policies which seem practical 
| often turn out to be wildly imprac- 
tical. If politicians could separate 
wishful from factual thinking as 
readily as their outside critics do, 
| there would be no disasters in history. 

It is time to put and end to all the 
superficial talk about some vague 
entity identified as Soviet ideology 
| being responsible for the disaster that 
struck Soviet biology and econom- 
‘ics in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Which 
element of Soviet ideologies do we 
have in mind? The economic theories 
of Karl Marx are not an apt instru- 
ment for rational planning, yet they 
did not prevent Soviet economists of 
the 1920’s from making an impressive 
start toward rational planning.? The 
promising beginnings were blasted by 


Stalin in 1929, with the declaration 


9See Alexander Erlich, The Soviet In- 
dustrialization Debate, Cambridge, 1960. 


that Soviet planners were not serving 
the practical needs of the economy. 
In this context Stalin announced the 
syllogism that would be used time and 
again to justify political intervention 
in various sciences: practice is the 
ultimate criterion of truth, Commu- 
nist chiefs are the ultimate judges of 
successful practice, and _ therefore 
Communist chiefs are the ultimate 
judges of scientific truth.'° The eco- 
nomics of Karl Marx had very little 
to do with that The 
political ideology of V.I. Lenin ob- 


syllogism. 


viously did have a great deal to do 
with it, but even Lenin’s ideology 
cannot be considered a_ sufficient 
cause. If it was, then why did not 
Lenin subscribe to this syllogism, 
why did Stalin’s wild claim of omni- 
science come only in 1929, why did 
he begin to back away from it in 
1950, and why did the Communist 
chiefs choose to exercise their omni- 
science in economics, biology, and 
psychology, but not in physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics? The answers 
are to be found in the evolving inter- 
action between the perceptions of so- 
cial realities in the minds of the Com- 
munist leaders and the actual realities 
that they have been trying to master 
and shape. 

Theoretical ideologies, consciously 
perceived as such, have had relatively 
little influence on the policies that 
Communist bosses have adopted in 
the management of scientists. The un- 
witting ideologies at work in a poli- 
tician’s mind when he thinks he is 
reading the most obvious lessons of 
practical experience—these have had 
an enormous influence.‘ They have 
produced forceful intervention in 
some sciences but not in others, and 
a grudging retreat from such inter- 


10 See Stalin’s speech to the conference 
of “agrarian Marxists” (i.e., agricultural 
economists) in December 1929. Sochine- 
niia, Vol. XII, pp. 141-72. 

11 For this distinction between theoreti- 
cal and “realistic” ideologies, see my arti- 
cle “Soviet Ideology,” Soviet Studies 
(Glascow), Summer 1966. 


vention as its self-defeating effect be- 
came overwhelmingly obvious. 

Some will say that Communist 
bosses have learned to be more ef- 
ficient masters of Soviet scientists by 
discovering that scientists will be 
more efficient servants if they are 
granted autonomy. This is true, but 
it evades the political significance of 
the process. By pressing the Stalinist 
delusion of omnipotence to the point 
of self-defeat, the party chiefs have 
learned some of the limits of their 
power. To learn the limits of power is 
This 
is not only a matter of abstract 
theory. For several years Communist 
leaders have been praising a growing 


to undermine totalitarian rule. 


number of scientists who proved their 
loyalty to the Soviet state by resisting 
the orders of its stupid or iniquitous 
leaders. They have been insisting on 
the right and duty of the specialist to 
make decisions within his sphere of 
competence, which political authori- 
ties are not supposed to invade. A 
handbook on Especially Dangerous 
State Crimes, apparently intended for 
legal students and officials, makes a 
clumsy effort to distinguish between 
criticism of the state, which is a 
crime, and criticism of its individual 
leaders and their policies, which is a 
right.'* Criticism of the suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising in 1956 
serves as an example of the crime; 
criticism of the “virgin lands” cam- 
paign, which was official policy when 
this book was published, serves as an 
example of the right. One may hope 
that the bosses are stumbling toward 
a rediscovery of the rule that kings 
are secure on their thrones when 
subjects are secure in their rights. 

It is obviously foolish to speak of 
a victory of “the” scientists over 
“the” party. But it is no less foolish 
to deny that the intellectual autonomy 
required by science has been under- 
mining totalitarian rule. 


12 Osobo opasnye gosudarstvennye pre- 
stupleniia, Moscow, 1963, p. 126. 
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China and Peaceful Coexistence: 


Some Considerations 


s the economic growth of Com- 
munist countries in general and 
of China in particular likely to 
make The 


answer to this question is as critical 


them more peaceful? 


as it is controversial. 

One school of thought believes that 
fat and satiated Communists are more 
peaceful than lean and hungry Com- 
munists; that the status, self-satisfac- 
tion, self-respect, and respect from 
others that come with economic 
achievement and wealth tend to make 
men and governments less hostile 
toward one another. In support of 
this thesis, it is contended that a back- 
ward and aggressive Russia under 
Stalin has evolved into a militarily 
powerful, politically responsible, and 
culturally more open and _sophisti- 
cated society under Stalin’s succes- 
sors, and that all this has been the 
product of the Soviet Union’s rapid 
economic growth. The same process, 
it is argued, is repeating itself in 
Eastern Europe and will recur in 


Mr. Tangri is Associate Professor of 
Economics, Wayne State University 


(Detroit, Mich.). 
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Communist China in time. There- 
fore, the argument runs, Chinese 
should be 
helped by trade, aid and credits. 

This is an attractive intellectual 
package, and some of its theoretical 
components appear to be supported 
by enough historical, and perhaps 
psychological, evidence to make the 
argument quite plausible. In essence, 
however, the thesis is one of economic 
determinism: economic growth and 
development automatically lead to a 
reduction of conflicts between indi- 
viduals, groups and governments. As 
such, it has the weaknesses inherent 
in all teleology. 

A major link in this postulated 


economic development 


1 Most theories regarding stages of eco- 
nomic growth contain some elements of 
economic determinism. Marxism is_per- 
haps the most well-developed and the most 
deterministic of such theories. W. W. 
Rostow’s Stages of Economic Growth 
(Cambridge, 1960), on the other hand, is 
an attempt to show that there may be 
considerable cultural, political and social 
diversity among societies in a given stage 
of development, and that one stage does 
not necessarily and automatically lead to 


the next stage and a given socio-political 
configuration. 


between economic 
achievement and political behavior is 
the argument that economic growth 
in different systems necessarily gives 
rise to similar organizational and oc- 
cupational structures and problems, 
similar decision-making and admin- 
istrative mechanisms, 


relationship 


and similar 
economic goals and behavior pat- 
terns.” Variations on this theme have 
usually been referred to as the “con- 
vergence hypothesis.” Carrying this 
a step further, it is argued—or as- 
sumed—that economic convergence 
in turn generates social, cultural, and 
political convergence in such im- 
portant areas as the goals, values, and 
behavior of individuals and groups, 
including those of the political and 
military elites. This non-economic 
convergence is held.to be conducive 
to the growth of mature, responsible, 


? For an interesting comparison of So- 
viet and American managerial problems 
emphasizing the similarities of problems, 
structures, goals, and methods of solving 
problems, see Alfred G. Meyer, “A Politi- 
cal Scientist Looks at the Soviet Union,” 
Graduate Comment, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Vol. VI, No. 3 (April 1963), pp. 4-9. 


and pragmatic attitudes and policies, 
and hence to the peaceful resolution 
of international conflicts. 
venience I label these theories the 
doctrines of economic convergence, 
political and peace 
through plenty. This paper will first 
discuss these three doctrines, and then 
will examine their applicability spe- 
cifically to Communist China. 


For con- 


convergence, 


he distinguished Dutch econ- 

omist Jan Tinbergen believes 

that the 
“free” economies are converging in 
several ways. “On the one hand,” he 
writes, “each system is learning from 
experience and trying to overcome 
On the 
other hand, the systems begin to 
influence each other and 
more.” * In the more advanced Com- 
munist economies, realization of the 
growing need for specialized manage- 
ment, mathematical methods of plan- 
ning, differential incomes as incen- 
tives, rational prices, interest as a cost 
element, free consumer choice, and 
improved methods of international 


Communist and 


some of its own weaknesses. 


more 


trade can be viewed as causing these 
economies to evolve in the direction 
of the “free” economies. At the same 
time, in the “free” economies, the 
size and role of the public sector and 
of taxes have been expanded, re- 
straints placed on competition, edu- 
cation made more widely available, 
market forces eliminated or modified 
in some unstable markets such as 
agriculture, more planning _intro- 
duced, and some form of price and 
wage controls instituted as an anti- 


inflationary tool. While the differ- 


ences between the two systems remain 


large, Professor Tinbergen believes 
that they are diminishing. 

The Danish economist Knud Svend- 
son, however, takes issues with Tin- 


3Jan Tinbergen, “Do Communist and 
Free Economies Show A Converging Pat- 
tern?”, Soviet Studies, April 1961, pp. 
333-41. 


bergen. Svendson argues that the 
growing similarities emphasized by 
Tinbergen are not as meaningful as 
the persisting dissimilarities between 
the two systems, notably in respect to 
property ownership and the peculiar 
role of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet economy. He further holds that 
while the Soviet economy may be run 
more and more by managers, the role 
which they play is not the same as 
in a market economy. In his view, 
collective ownership of the means of 
production and “the Soviet organiza- 
tion and planning model” provide 
“oreater possibilities for flexibility” 
in organizational and _ technological 
innovation “than an oligopolic struc- 
ture based on private ownership.” 
Many economists, of course, would 
question the superiority of the Soviet 
economic system or of Soviet enter- 
prises, but would agree with Svend- 
son that the incentives and pressures 
for, and the resistances to, innova- 
tion, and therefore the capacities of 
the respective economies for innova- 
tion, continue to differ in the two 
systems.” 

Even if the two systems were to 
converge not only in terms of the 
organization and operation of firms 
but also of government bureaucracies, 
of markets for labor and other inputs, 
and of markets for output, it does not 
follow that the Communist regimes 
would use their increasing economic 
capacity for producing more borsht 
rather than bullets, or parks rather 
than prisons. On the contrary, the 
promotion of revolutionary struggles 
abroad, the conquest of space, and 
the maintenance of a strong military 
posture (which becomes increasingly 
expensive as technological change ac- 


4Knud Erik Svendson, “Are the Two 
Systems Converging ?,” Ost-Okonomi 
(Oslo), No. 31, Dec. 1962, pp. 195-209. 

5 See, e.g., Gregory Grossman, “Soviet 
Growth: Routine, Inertia, and Pressure,” 
The American Economic Review, Vol. L, 
No. 2 (May 1960), pp. 62-72; and his 
“Innovation and Information in the Soviet 
Economy,” ibid., Vol. LVI, No. 2 (May 
1966), pp. 118-130. 


celerates the obsolescence of weapon 
systems) may place increasing de- 
mands on economic resources, for 
there is little reason to believe that 
the logic of economic growth leads of 
itself to the relegation of these goals 
to a secondary position. In a com- 
mand society, the goals and aspira- 
tions of the commanders can be ex- 
pected to dominate the goals and 
aspirations of the commanded—z.e., 
the consumers. And even if economic 
goals were to be given top priority, 
the “input-input system,” in which 
more steel is produced to make 
machines that will produce more coal, 
iron ore, water and electricity, which 
again are used to produce more steel 
and mining equipment, still could go 
on endlessly. 


t is nevertheless reasonable to 

argue that economic growth is 

likely to improve the lot of the 
consumer sooner or later. Social and 
political priorities, as reflected in the 
relative shares of resources allocated 
to the attainment of different ends, 
could remain unaltered; yet the in- 
creasing size of the national pie 
would eventually mean a bigger bite 
for the consumer, even if his propor- 
tionate share of the pie did not in- 
crease. What counts, in this view, is 
the reduction of absolute poverty, 
hunger and deprivation. 

Interestingly enough, people who 
take this line often turn around and 
ascribe the increasing militancy of 
the poor in the United States and the 
underdeveloped countries to the in- 
creasing relative deprivation of this 
stratum of the population, even 
though its absolute standards of liv- 
ing have in general been rising. Be 
this as it may, betterment of the con- 
sumer’s lot can at best mean that the 
mass of people will tend to become 
more satisfied and therefore, perhaps, 
more placid, which in turn might 
conceivably have some influence on 
social goals. In totalitarian societies, 
however, social goals are likely to 
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change only if the leadership chooses 
in the first place to produce and 
share increased consumer goods with 
the party cadres, if this higher 
consumption corrodes revolutionary 
values, and if the party ignores or 
encourages this spiritual corrosion. 
A puritanical and ascetic leadership 
may choose to keep the production of 
consumer goods to a minimum even 
in an economy of plenty; or, like 
Plato’s guardians, it may elect to deny 
itself and the party functionaries the 
comforts made available to the com- 
mon man. The leadership may also 
mount an all-out campaign to combat 
tendencies towards ideological soften- 
ing. The greater the danger to revolu- 
tionary ideology resulting from af- 
fluence (or increasing communica- 
tions with free societies), the more 
resources the regime will need to pour 
into the struggle. However, if the 
leadership fears that consumption 
will prove stronger than indoctrina- 
tion, it can cut back consumption. 
Indeed, it may even sacrifice growth 
of over-all production, and not just of 
consumer goods output, for the sake 
of political goals it considers more 
important. Mao’s China, as we shall 
see, seems to illustrate this situation. 

When and if increasing output in 
Communist economies makes it pos- 
sible to improve consumer welfare, 
moreover, any such improvement is 
likely to take the form of an increase 
in collective rather than private con- 
Just as the social and 
political consequences of collective 
ownership and production have been 
radically different from those of pri- 
vate ownership and production, so the 
social, economic, cultural and _po- 
litical effects of collective affluence 
may differ greatly from those of pri- 


sumption.°® 


6 For one discussion along these lines, 
see Jan S. Prybyla, “The Convergence of 
Western and Communist Economic Sys- 
tems: A Critical Estimate,” The Russian 
Review, January 1964, pp. 3-17. Also 
Peter Wiles, “Will Capitalism and Com- 
munism Spontaneously Converge,” En- 
counter, (London), June 1963, pp. 84-90. 
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vate affluence. Two cars in every 
garage and a house in the suburbs 
do not create the same social and 
cultural milieu as do cities of huge 
publicly-owned apartments and office 
buildings served by subways and 
mass transit systems. Nor will New 
York, Moscow, and Peking produce 
similar cultures and attitudes simply 
because, over time, they may come to 
share more and more economic, 
physical, technical, and occupational 
characteristics. Cities 
Communist world with their dense 
agglomerations and diverse popula- 


in the non- 


tions, multitudinous property owners, 
employers, and governmental authori- 
ties, can produce heterogeneity, live- 
liness, crime, freedom, spontaneity, 
anonymity, creativity, and anomie. 
But where the landlord, employer, 
judge, policeman, jailor and priest are 
all one and the same, cities are more 
likely to become efficient, neat, clean, 
orderly, drab and homogenized cen- 
ters of totalitarian tyranny. 


hus, even if consumer goods 

were to become abundantly 

available for private consump- 
tion in Communist societies, the po- 
litical and social consequences of this 
process would still be unpredictable. 
And this unpredictability is height- 
ened by. such phenomena as charis- 
matic leadership and inter-personal 
rivalry for power, as well as by un- 
foreseen events such as accidents and 
natural calamities. Uncertainty re- 
sulting from such causes is not en- 
tirely peculiar to Communist eco- 
nomies, but its magnitude may be 
greater in these economies because 
of the greater unpredictability of 
changes in political leadership, the 
greater possibility of drastic shifts 
in economic and other policies, and 
the greater impact of policy changes 
on the economy and society. High or 
rising standards of living are no 
insurance against the emergence of 
charismatic leaders dedicated to ag- 
gressive evangelism. 


The general proposition that pros- — 


perity breeds peace is, moreover, a 
tenuous one. Many of those who be- 
lieve that rich Communists are likely 
to be more peaceful than poor ones 
also believe that rich capitalists are 
bullies and warmongers. 
nately for the proponents of either 


theory, wealth has not always pro- | 


duced peaceful societies; nor has 
poverty always bred aggression. 
Even if economic convergence did 
produce political convergence and 
similar behavior patterns, the result 
could be more rather than less con- 
flict. Economic growth, by giving the 
poorer Communist nations a fore- 
taste of power and wealth and thus 


making them more aware of their 
relative poverty, might produce more — 
In fact, more — 


ageressive behavior. 
revolutions, riots and civil wars seem 


to have occurred where the condi- 


tion of the poor had already started 
improving and the downtrodden had 
consequently become more conscious 
of their relative deprivation. Simi- 
larly, shared cultural and _ political 
values often enhance rather than 
diminish conflict. People who are 
very close to each other in many ways 
can become very intolerant of each 
other on the few things that do divide 
them, as illustrated by the animosity 


between Jews and Arabs, Indians and > 


Pakistanis, Catholics and Protestants, 
Trotskyites and Stalinists. 

The increasing tendency of Com- 
munist economies to adopt certain 
features of market economies, and of 
market economies to adopt a measure 
of planning, may have the effect of 
strengthening both systems,’ with the 


possible result that competition and 


conflict between the two may become 
more intense as the field of differences 


narrows to primarily political and | 


Coexistence 
could then become more precarious 


philosophical issues. 


7 See Robert L. Heilbroner, The Making 
of Economic Society, Englewood Cliffs, 
Dae Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1962, pp, 229- 


Unfortu- 


as the resources for competition and 
conflict become more plentiful within 
the rival systems. This points to the 
conclusion that if the prospects for 
peaceful coexistence are to improve, 
statesmen will have to make conscious 
decisions to that end. Rather than 
the logic of economic and political 
“convergence,” the logic of nuclear 
and biochemical warfare dictates 
that such decisions be taken if man 
is to survive. But even this powerful 
logic does not guarantee that the two 
systems will coexist, and mankind 
escape destruction. 


n close scrutiny, then, the at- 
tractive doctrines of economic 
and political convergence and 
peace through plenty lose much of 
their plausibility. But they have 
still another weakness beyond those 
pointed out thus far: they ignore the 
dangerous possibility that history 
may not always repeat itself, and 
|that even if these theories were to 
prove valid with respect to the evolu- 
tion of the Soviet and East European 
|Communist systems, they might not 
/necessarily prove correct in China. 
| The Chinese Communists in 1949 
took over a country which was 
economically much more backward 
than the Russia of 1917, or than most 
of the East European countries at the 
|time these came under Communist 
‘rule. The Marxist economist Paul 
Baran has argued that Stalinism in 
Russia was a product of “the drive 
to develop at breakneck speed a back- 
ward country threatened by foreign 
aggression and in the face of internal 
resistance,” and that “socialism in 
backward and underdeveloped coun- 
tries has a powerful tendency to be- 
come a backward and underdeveloped 
socialism.” § 
This same reasoning would lead 
one to expect China’s greater back- 


8 Paul A. Baran, The Political Economy 
of Growth, New York, 1957, p. viii. 


wardness relative to the Soviet Union 
at the start of their respective revolu- 
tionary careers to lead to an ‘even 
greater despotism than Stalin’s. More- 
over, China’s lower economic level 
and much higher rate of population 
growth necessarily mean a _ lower 
capacity to save and invest, suggest- 
ing that China may take even longer 
than Russia to become a reasonably 
affluent society. Taking an optimistic 
view, the USSR a half-century after 
the Bolshevik revolution may be con- 
sidered to have become a society in- 
clined toward world peace. By the 
same token, if the economic deter- 
minists are correct, it seems likely 
that more than fifty years must elapse 
before China can be expected to 
behave like a mature USSR—and that 
the life span of despotism in China 
will also be much longer. Considering 
the fact that the Chinese Communist 
regime rules no less than one quarter 
of all mankind, the implications for 
world peace are hardly encouraging. 

There is also reason to doubt that 
in China’s case the logic of economic 
growth will necessarily lead to an 
eventual transformation of the re- 
gime’s political-ideological aims and 
international behavior. The Chinese 
Communists are displaying extreme 
determination not to let the new gen- 
eration go “soft” by becoming pre- 
occupied with goals of personal and 
professional advancement and higher 
material standards of living and com- 
fort.” In spite of the gigantic eco- 
nomic losses brought on by the 
ideologically motivated Great Leap 
Forward and_ subsequent natural 
calamities, the regime has not allowed 
the pursuit of its military and political 
goals to slacken. The vigorous and 
relentless drive to achieve a nuclear 
military capability, pushed forward at 
a time when the mass of the Chinese 
people has had to live on a meager 


® See Harrison E. Salisbury, “Mao Efforts 
to Steel Youth Seen Behind Peking Purge,” 
The New York Times, August 16, 1966, 
pp. 1, 14. 


and often inadequate diet in recent 
years, suggests that for the Chinese 
Communists political-ideological ob- 
jectives may continue to take prece- 
dence over economic goals. 


he so-called “cultural revolu- 
tion” now sweeping China is 
yet another indication of the 
passion of an ascetic leadership for 
maintaining revolutionary fanaticism 
through enforced austerity and hard 
work. The leadership must be aware 
of the harm the recent purges of 
teachers and intellectuals are likely to 
do to the universities and the training 
and education of Chinese youth. Such 
measures can only hamper China’s 
efforts at economic and technological 
modernization; yet the regime con- 
tinues to impress upon the people that 
ideology is more potent than tech- 
nology—even than nuclear technol- 
ogy.'° 
If these Chinese proclivities con- 
tinue, a weak Communist China may 
not be a very placid China, but 
neither will it be in a position to wage 
a major international war. The longer 
China takes to develop her economy 
to a level capable of sustaining a 
major aggressive venture, the more 
time, and therefore the greater the 
chances, the world will have to work 
out an international order including 
China, which appears to be the sole 
solution really capable of assuring 
mankind’s survival. If the proponents 
of convergence are right, the growth 
and modernization of the Chinese 
economy might in time tend to bring 
Communist China’s system and _poli- 
cies more into line with those of 
other developed societies, but what if 
the hypothesis should turn out to be 
wrong? Are the risks greater in as- 
suming it to be correct and therefore 
helping China to progress, in assum- 


10 See, e.g., the reports of Victor Zorza 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, es- 
pecially the issues of May 19 and June 2, 
1966. 
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ing it to be wrong and hindering her 
development unless and until she 
shows a willingness to coexist, or in 
regarding either belief as too shaky a 
foundation to build peace on? How 
one answers this question depends 
more on one’s preference for one kind 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 


Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


Rapid Changes? 


To THE Epitors: Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, in the essay in your issue 
for January-February 1966, with which 
he opened the discussion on the future 
of the Soviet political system, raised a 
great many interesting points. I won- 
der, though, whether some of these 
points might be clarified if Professor 
Brzezinski could be asked to state why 
his opinions on the subject have 
changed so drastically since his Ideol- 
ogy and Power in Soviet Politics (New 
York, Praeger, 1962) and Political 
Power: USA/USSR (New York, Viking 
Press, 1964). Compare the following: 


Indeed, one may further state that 
the more modern and developed the 
society, the more malleable it is. 
(Ideology and Power. .., p. 89.) 


Soviet society is far more developed 
and stable, far less malleable and 
atomized. (Problems of Communism 
essay, p. 9.) 


Indeed, the advance in techniques of 
economic control and coordination 
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of risk as against another, and on 
one’s philosophical and political in- 
clinations, rather than on the logic 
and evidence at the disposal of history 
and the social sciences. What evidence 
there is supports scepticism about a 
theory which implies that in the long 


Correspondence 


may make possible for the first time 
both further economic development 
and the retention of the ideological- 
political structure. (Political Power: 


USA/USSR, p. 424.) 


Indeed, the effort to maintain a doc- 
trinaire dictatorship over an increas- 
ingly modern and industrial society 
has already contributed to a reopening 
of the gap that existed in prerevolu- 
tionary Russia between the political 
system and the society, thereby posing 
the threat of the degeneration of the 
Soviet system. (Problems of Com- 
munism essay, p. 14.) 


* * * 


The Soviet and American systems are 
effective, authoritative, and _ stable, 
each in its own way. They are en- 
dowed with legitimacy by distinct sets 
of political ideas. They are rooted in 
homogeneous political cultures. . . 
They have both demonstrated an abil- 
ity to replenish their leadership cadres 
and to adapt their policies and goals 
to fundamental changes in their en- 
vironment. (Political Power:USA/ 
USSR, pp. 418-19.) 


In the meantime, the progressive 
transformation of the bureaucratic 
Communist dictatorship into a more 
pluralistic and _ institutionalized polit- 
ical system—even though still a sys- 
tem of one-party rule—seems essen- 
tial if its degeneration is to be averted. 
(Problems of Communism essay, p. 


15.) 


* * * 


One wonders which is changing more 


run economic growth will produce 
“convergence” and peaceful coexist- 
ence between all countries and sys- 
tems. A theory that assumes there will 
be a long run is a useless basis for 
policies designed to assure that there 
will be a long run. 


rapidly—tthe Soviet Union or Professor 
Brzezinski’s views? 

Henk L. VERHAAR 

University of Amsterdam 

Amsterdam, Holland 


Mr. BRZEZINSKI REPLIES: My views cer- 
tainly change more rapidly than the 
glacier-like Soviet Union; I hope that 
that is true of all my colleagues. More 
to the point: 

1). The Problems of Communism 
statement described Soviet society as 
compared to the immediately antecedent 
period, when powerful political means 
were used to atomize that society; the 
other quote is a generalized observa- 
tion about the problem of change in 
modern society, as compared to a more 
traditional one. 

2). The point in the article again is 
a specific contemporary one: the So- 
viet apparatchiki, in my view, are not 
making the necessary political adapta- 
tions in order to retain the relevance of 
their ideological-political structure to 
society. For example, the Yugoslav 
Communists are trying to do just that. 

3). Apart from noting that degen- 
eration is a prolonged and usually sta- 
ble process, I would also add that on 
pages 409-411 of Political Power there 
is an explicit discussion of “potentially 
disruptive weaknesses,” of tensions be-_ 
tween the political system and other 
social forces and institutions” and of 
“bureaucratic conservatism” in the So- 
viet Union. ’ 

4). Maybe what’s really involved is_ 
excessively quick reading? 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


The New Revolution: I 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The “Cultural Revolution” in China, with all its ramifications and 
implications for the future of the Communist world, continues to be a major focus of 
international attention. In the November-December 1966 issue, Mr. Harry Gelman 
(“Mao and the Permanent Purge”) and Professor Theodore Chen (“A Nation in 
Agony”) viewed the Cultural Revolution as revolving primarily around internal issues. 
Here, Mr. Terrill presents a different interpretation which sees the genesis of the Cultural 
Revolution above all in Communist China’s “siege mentality” and growing fear of 


“US imperialist aggression.” 


The Siege Mentality 


rivately, the Chinese Communist leaders must 
find much ground for criticizing Stalin. His record 
in aiding the Communist cause in China was poor, 
and his bureaucratic, even conservative, temper 
seems to have had little in common with the populist 
romanticism of the Maoist attempt to build a new 
heaven on earth. The Chinese’ defense of him, this 
last decade, may owe more to their fear of de- 


Mr. Terrill, an Australian and former tutor in Polit- 
ical Science at Melbourne University, is presently 
a Knox Fellow and Ph.D. candidate at Harvard 
University (Cambridge, Mass.). His extensive 
travels in Europe and Asia have carried him to Viet- 
nam (1965) and Communist China (1964). 


By Ross Terrill 


stalinization than to their enthusiasm for Stalin the 
Communist. Yet, in one supreme respect, Stalin is 
a giant in the eyes of Peking: he put above all else 
the absolute necessity of safeguarding Bolshevik 
revolutionary power in the face of “capitalist en- 
circlement.” ' Peking believes that the Chinese 
revolution is now similarly threatened. The com- 
plex nature of this threat, bound up as it is in Com- 
munist mythology, takes us to the heart of what lies 
behind the histrionics of the current “Cultural Revo- 
lution” in China. 


1 See K.S. Karol’s account of an interview with Chou En-lai, 
in Le Nouvel Observateur, (Paris), Nov. 9, 1966, p. 17. 


The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) has al- 
ways had a siege mentality. Against the Kuomin- 
tang (KMT), against the Japanese, against the 
KMT again, and in 1950 against the United States 
and its allies in Korea it has had to combine the 
task of waging war with that of making revolution 
and building socialism. Naturally, the siege men- 
tality has become the hallmark of Chinese Com- 
munist militancy. Many of the CCP’s distinctive 
ideological positions have been hammered out in an 
atmosphere of siege. That on culture, for example, 
received its basic, and still valid, definition in 1942, 
as the war against Japan raged. Mao’s important 
concept of “people’s democratic dictatorship,” 
sharply at variance with the traditional Marxist 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,’ owes its origin 
and significance to the battle against Western “im- 
perialist encroachment.” 

Throughout the Cultural Revolution the siege 
mentality has been evoked, and even intensified. 
Lessons have constantly been drawn, and illustra- 
tions borrowed, from the military and cultural 
struggles of earlier years. Heroes from earlier 
struggles have been held up for emulation. Un- 
reliable elements have been blackened by digging 
out from the record of past struggles evidence of 
their unsoundness or vacillation, or by comparing 
them with those who proved to be renegades in 
earlier struggles. Writings of Mao that were the 
product of earlier struggles have been singled out 
for special attention. It is asserted that a “life and 
death” struggle is now under way against the twin 
evils of “revisionism and imperialism.” The threat 
is said to be nothing less than “fa comeback by the 
enemy at home and abroad.” ” 


The Dual Menace 


One must speak tentatively when trying to 
fathom the Chinese Communist mind. But the 
relationship between “revisionism” and “imperial- 
ism” in Peking’s scheme of things seems so im- 
portant that an attempt must be made to clarify it. 
In its crudest form, it concerns spies and traitors. 
Chinese Communist literature from the period of 
the war against Japan is full of anxiety about spies, 
agents, and traitors. So, too, is that from the period 
leading up to the Korean War: the Public Security 
Forces, according to the New China News Agency 


eee Chiin Pao (Liberation Army Daily), June 6, 
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(NCNA), “arrested 28,000 agents of the KMT and 
the US” between January 1949 and October 1950.* 
Fear of collaboration with the enemy likewise runs 
through many key documents of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. The landlords and the reactionary bour- 
geoisie still have “international links,” and are 
serving as “agents within our party and our coun- 
try”; * they have “interacted internationally with 
imperialism” * (weapons have reportedly been 
found in the homes of some of them °). Warnings 
are given against the possible occurrence in China 
of an upheaval like the 1956 Hungarian revolt—a 
revolt described as “‘engineered by imperialism and 
started by a group of anti-Communist intellectuals 
of the Petofi Club.” ‘ 

A second relationship between “revisionism” 
and “imperialism” is the belief that corrosion by 
the former reduces the capacity of China to resist 
the latter. The new generation “must never be hot- 
house flowers that cannot stand the wind and rain, 
but must be sturdy mountain pines and dare to 
brave the challenge of the raging storm.” ° Mao 
has clothed the point in another image: “Only 
heroes can quell leopards and tigers.” ° This man- 
ner of thinking is based, of course, on the premise 
of a class theory of warfare. In “people’s war” 
the decisive advantage over imperialism lies not in 
weapons, but in the “fact” that socialism is a 
higher stage than capitalism and must therefore win. 
The sense of righteousness and the assurance of 
history’s mandate are inextricably blended in the 
Chinese Communist class theory of warfare. 

Now it follows that, even in the heat of battle, 
the political struggle remains crucial. Only the 
“pure in class” will inherit the victory; and, more 
practically, only the unity that comes from class 
solidarity is able to ensure victory in protracted 
warfare. Jen-min Jih-pao, on August 25, 1966, 
gave a startlingly bold formulation of this theory: 
“Whether one fears imperialism and the reaction- 
aries or not is essentially a question of whether one 
wants to and dares to make revolution or not.” 
In other words, capitalists will fight war in capitalist 
fashion, and socialists must fight war in the socialist 
fashion—putting politics first. Only if they fight it 
this way will they be able to claim the victory 
promised by history. 


3 NCNA Daily News Release, Oct. 11, 1950. 

* Hung Chi (Red Flag), tr. in Peking Review, June 17, 1966. 
5 Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, June 6, 1966. 

® Union Research Service (Hong Kong), Oct. 11, 1966, p. 40. 
7 Hung Ch’i, loc. cit. supra (footnote 4). 

8 Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), Oct. 22, 1966. 

® Cited in Wen Hui Pao, May 10, 1966. 


A third relationship between “revisionism” and 
“imperialism” arises from Peking’s view that the 
USSR, by taking the “revisionist” path, has opted 
out of the frontline of the struggle against imperial- 
ism. This is not the place to probe the complexities 
of the Moscow-Peking split, but an assumption 
made in these pages should be revealed. I believe 
that CCP ideology is akin to “myth”: it is neither 
true nor completely without some roots in the truth. 
We cannot take these ideological orgasms at face 
value, but neither can we dismiss them as an 
autonomous realm of window-dressing that has 
nothing to do with reality. Moscow and Peking 
have simply suffered a divergence of national in- 
terest. Not an uncommon phenomenon in the 
world of nations, it is nonetheless one that is very 
difficult for Communist dictatorships to deal with. 
For they are states which are based upon an 
official gospel. It is almost impossible for real 
“believers” to differ with each other without robing 
the conflict in the full garb of religious apostasy. 
The vital function of ideology within each dictator- 
ship demands it. 


It is suggested that there are two fundamental 
aspects to the divergence of interest between China 
and the USSR. One is that China is far too poor to 
offer “goulash communism” to its people. So she 
finds it necessary to denounce the “revisions” that 
Moscow has imposed on Marxism-Leninism in the 
era of “goulash communism” as apostasy. Other- 
wise, if the Chinese people were to become infected 
with aspirations to comfort and abundance—testing 
communism, as Khrushchev said in Budapest, by 
its ability to provide the people with a good plate 
of goulash—the CCP might well lose its total con- 
trol over them. 


The second issue is more particular, and one 
that is still clouded in much uncertainty. It is the 
readiness, or lack of it, on Moscow’s part to come 
to the aid of China in the event of a war involving 
China and the United States on opposite sides. The 
last top-level meeting between Chinese and Soviet 
leaders took place in January 1965, when Premier 
Kosygin stopped in Peking on his way home from 
Hanoi and talked with Mao. Nothing of substance 
was gleaned by observers at the time of the meeting, 
but according to a credible account that has re- 
cently come to light,*® Mao asked the Soviet Premier 
to make a public declaration that Moscow would 
regard an attack on China as an attack on the USSR. 


10K. S. Karol, loc. cit. supra (footnote 1). A fuller account 
appears in Karol’s La Chine de Mao, Paris, Laffont, 1966. 


Kosygin reportedly made no reply to this, nor to 
Mao’s further query as to what Moscow’s reaction 
would be if the United States should attack China. 
Now it is by no means certain that Moscow is as 
paralyzed on this issue as the above account sug- 
gests, but it is clear that Chinese bitterness towards 
Moscow arises partly from the fact that Peking is 
not sure that Moscow would resolutely defend China 
in a future war. 

Peking’s ideological onslaughts against the 
Soviets reflect the suspicion that Moscow no longer 
puts the defeat of “‘imperialism” at the top of its 
list of priorities. Following the logic of CCP theol- 
ogy, which now leaves little room for anyone in 
between the “saved” and the “damned,” the Chinese 
leaders have concluded that Moscow is in “collu- 
sion” with the “imperialists.” As Kang Sheng re- 
cently observed in Tirana, “to oppose imperialism 
one must oppose revisionism,” and “to oppose 
China, one is bound to ally oneself with the USA.” * 
To the siege mentality of the CCP, the slightest 
wavering of resolution in facing imperialism 
amounts to a transfer of loyalties and must be 
depicted in the ideological colors that are integral 
to Communist life and thought. 


Power Struggle or Purge? 


Now to return to the Cultural Revolution. What 
has it got to do with the siege mentality, and with 
“revisionism” and “imperialism?” First, two nega- 
tive observations. It has often been argued that the 
Cultural Revolution is basically a struggle over the 
succession to a seriously-ill Mao. No one is immor- 
tal, and Mao is 73, but there is a lack of evidence 
that Mao is seriously ill, and much evidence that 
he is not. His absence from the public eye for six 
months ending last May (which was not his first 
long absence) was regarded as evidence of serious 
illness; but what, then, of his unprecedented string 
of public appearances since August 1966? I recall 
that in the fall of 1964 certain newspapers abroad 
pronounced Mao seriously ill. During the week of 
these reports—I was in Peking at the time—Mao 
attended the opera in the capital, showing himself 
sufficiently vigorous to mount the stage at the end 
of the performance and greet the singers. Since 
then it has seemed better to me, in this matter, to 
rely on direct word from Peking rather than on 
speculations from faraway places. Judging by his 


11 Peking Review, Nov. 18, 1966. 


recent lack of output, Mao’s powers as a theorist 
have declined. But recent communications from 
Peking testify that he is still active physically and 
shows no signs of serious illness.’* Of course he 
may die at any moment, but no theory of recent 
changes in Chinese politics can validly be built 
upon the hypothesis of his serious illness. Back in 
1938, interestingly enough, Edgar Snow remarked 
on the frequency with which Mao underwent “news- 
paper demise”: “He has been repeatedly pro- 
nounced dead by his enemies, only to return to the 
news columns a few days later.” ** 

It has also been said that the Cultural Revolution, 
especially the Red Guard movement, is a kind of 
hooliganism, a galloping rampage out of the party’s 
control. In a recent issue of this journal, Mr. Gel- 
man wrote of “unbridled lunacy”—although in 
another passage he referred to the Red Guards as 


a “method of conducting a purge.” '* (Can they” 


be both?) This view may be based on an over- 
estimation of the authoritativeness of the tatzupao 
(wall newspaper), the contents of which have led 
some representatives of the foreign press to build 
up an image at once of chaos and of a power 
struggle of bewildering complexity. If a tatzwpao 
called for the renaming of a street or square, some 
reporters assumed that the renaming was a fact. 
If one called for the disbanding of the non-Com- 
munist political parties, some dispatches flatly 
announced their dissolution. An _ extraordinary 
flood of rumors has thus been disseminated abroad, 
creating all sorts of false impressions. Current 
Scene, for example, reported that “the few remain- 
ing churches in China have been stripped and 
closed” —which is an exaggeration."® 


he Red Guards, or Red Flags, Red Eagles, 
and Red Banners, as some style themselves, are 
not new in the history of the CCP. They were in 
evidence as long ago as 1926,’ and Edgar Snow 


12In addition to private communications received by the 
author, there is a detailed account of Mao’s vigorous activity 
on National Day in Anna Louise Strong’s “Letter from 
China,” Oct. 20, 1966, reprinted in Global Digest (Hong 
Kong), No. 12, 1966, pp. 55-64. 

pie Star over China, New York, 1961 Paperback Ed., 
p. 72. 

14 No. 6 (November-December), 1966, pp. 8 and 13. 

15 Current Scene (Hong Kong), Sept. 5, 1966, p. 2. French 
Protestant circles which recently received a visit from a 
Chinese Christian delegation, as well as private communications 
from China, deny that all Chinese churches have been closed. 

16 Kastern Horizon (Hong Kong), November 1966, Dee. 
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recalls coming across them in civil war days." 
Then, as now, they were neither vandals whose 
activity was unrelated to the wishes of the CCP, 
nor some kind of intended replacement for the 
party. Significantly, they have never attacked the 
rule of the party as such, but only the wrongdoings 
of individuals within the party. They have an ofh- 
cial function—but it is not to rule or make de- 
cisions. They provide a therapy of social expres- 
sion for a bottled-up generation which has known 
much discipline and little excitement. And they 
are amateur priests of Communist social morality. 
Their methods are rough and ready; orthodoxy is 
not always maintained. But they are probably 
effective in keeping the Chinese people in a state 
of alertness, self-criticism, and anxious concern for 
what the dominant elements in the CCP regard as 
the public good. They keep alive the kind of Boy 
Scout atmosphere which the foreigner finds in 
China today. “It is a very fine thing,” commented 
Hung Chi (November 1, 1966), “that the masses 
in their hundreds of millions are paying such atten- 
tion to state affairs.” This politicized atmosphere 
of compulsory enthusiasm is the lifeblood of 
Communist dictatorship. But the revolutionary 
youth are meant only to participate, not to wield 
authority. There seems to be an element of shadow- 
boxing in the “titanic struggles” in which they are 
engaged. One wonders whether the ferociousness 
of the “reactionaries” is not being exaggerated so 
that the ensuing “victory” over them may seem the 
more glorious. 

The Red Guards are also a weapon employed by 
Mao against people and institutions which do not 
accord with his vision of communism; and as the 
current symbol of the Maoist vision, they arouse 
the antipathy of the many people inside and outside 
the CCP who are not enthusiastic believers in that 
vision. But it is doubtful whether the Red Guards 
are engaged in permanently rearranging the top 
levels of power in the CCP. Their origin predates 
the August 1966 Central Committee meeting; '* 
hence they cannot be seen purely as a creation de- 
signed to redress an imbalance which became evi- 
dent at that meeting. Speculation about who is 
“in” and who is “out” in Peking is especially 
hazardous in a period when tatzupao are every- 
where. And it is not certain that those who are 
now “out” will not be received back “in” after the 
struggle is over and the lessons of the Cultural Revo- 
lution have been sufficiently rammed home. 


18 See Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 2, 1966; Current Scene, 
Sept. 5, 1966, p. 5. 


In accord with the interpretation of ideology as 
a kind of myth, I do not take at face value the 
charges against Chou Yang, P’eng Chen, Wu Han, 
Teng T’o, Lu Ting-yi, Lo Jui-ch’ing and the rest— 
let alone those which have so far been made 
explicitly only in tatzwpao, against Liu Shao-ch’i 
for example. Chou Yang does not have a “reaction- 
ary’ record, whatever Peking now says; P’eng 
Chen and Lu Ting-yi do not have a record of great 
sympathy for Moscow; Liu Shao-ch’i, indeed, has 
not been at all backward over the years in extolling 
the thought of Mao. Furthermore, the offending 
works of Wu Han and Teng T’o (Hai Jui Dismissed 
from Office, Evening Chats at Yenshan, and Notes 
from the Three-Family Village) were already five 
years old when attacked. The vital question is why 
1966 brought the attacks. The explanation is 
probably that we are witnessing a “mythological” 
phenomenon. The guilty ones are guilty not of 
decades of betrayal, but simply of dissenting from 
a current decision or emphasis of major importance. 
However, the disagreement has been dressed up in 
mythological garb; the past is remade to fit in with 
the logic of the attacks on the dissenters. Only if 
one takes the ideology of Peking at face value can 
the Cultural Revolution be viewed as just a purge; 
if the ideology is taken as myth, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion is at once less, and much more, than simply a 


purge. 


Key to the Cultural Revolution 


Why has the task of stoking up the fires of cor- 
porate spirit and ideological unity been given such 
high priority at this time? Certainly Mao Tse-tung, 
the poet, the romantic, for whom politics is the 
master science, has a record of impulsiveness ex- 
tending back to his clash with Chen Tu-hsiu in 
Hunan. “Time presses,” he has written. “Ten 
thousand years are too long. Seize the day, seize 
the hour!” *® He has shown himself more rest- 
lessly ambitious than most Communist statesmen 
to summon heaven down upon earth by political 
action—even if hell is raised in the process. 

Yet unilateral Leaps Forward have their risks, 
as Peking officials will now admit. And China is 
unquestionably passing through a period of crisis 
and anxiety in her foreign relations. A war rages 
at her doorstep, and it gets larger and closer to 
China with each year, even with each month. 


19 Cited in Peking Review, Oct. 28, 1966, p. 21. 


On Culture and War 


To defeat the enemy we must rely primarily 
on the army with guns. But this army alone 
is not enough; we must also have a cultural 
army, which is absolutely indispensable for 
uniting our own ranks and defeating the 
enemy. 


—Mao Tse-tung, Talks at the Yenan Forum on Literature 
and Art, 1942. 


There are increasing indications that US 
imperialism is bent on its policy of extending 
its war adventure. We are bent on our policy, 
too. The great proletarian cultural revolution 
now under way in China is the biggest and 
best method of preparing against war. 


—"Commentator,” writing in Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), 
Sept. 17, 1966. 


Hanoi and Canton are closer than Washington and 
Chicago. Peking believes it likely that she will, as 
the Vietnam war extends more and more, find 
herself in a war with the mightiest power on earth, 
the United States—and all this at a time when a 
curtain of mistrust separates China from her former 
champion and formidable ally, the USSR. Is this 
a time for experimentation, for ambitious Leaps 
Forward with their attendant risks? 

One would hardly think so, but there is another 
perspective in which the Cultural Revolution can 
be viewed. It would not make sense—given the 
manifest concern of Peking over the Vietnam war— 
to launch a new campaign at this time, unless the 
campaign were related to the Vietnam crisis and, 
indeed, designed to prepare China for any eventu- 
ality that might arise from that crisis. The primary 
reason for the Cultural Revolution, it seems to me, 
is precisely the dual threat of “revisionism” and 
“imperialism” which the dominant CCP leadership 
believes to be sharply accentuated by the Vietnam 
war. The Cultural Revolution is the Maoist fashion 
of girding China’s loins to face possible armed 
struggle with the United States; it seeks to accom- 
plish this in the “proletarian” manner consistent 
with CCP thinking and with the material and mili- 
tary limitations of China in her present stage of 
development. Five considerations may be briefly set 
forth to support this thesis. 


Peking’s View of US Intentions 


First, Peking must logically have been expected 
to make some response, other than mere words, to 
the expanding war in Vietnam. The Chinese lead- 
ers’ record is not one of carelessness toward the 
cause of national salvation and national pride. 
They have long believed that it is an American 
plan to get at China by means of wars on her 
periphery. “America has decided to attack China 
from three main directions,” declared Jen-min Jth- 
pao on November 6, 1950, “namely from Korea, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam.” In 1950 this belief led 
them to throw 250,000 men against MacArthur in 
Korea. In 1966 the signs, viewed from Peking, 
must appear remarkably similar. Indeed, the pat- 
tern of Chinese thinking from the latter part of 
1950 bears a striking resemblance to that of 1966: 
the rising complaints about “air intrusions”; * the 
anxiety about the role of reactionary elements 
within China if war comes; ** the argument that 
“no nation can regard so menacing a situation near 
its borders without the deepest concern”; *° the “as 
close as lips and teeth” analogy; * the same com- 
plaints about Thailand and other US allies in the 
vicinity of China.”* 

“The fact that US military airplanes have repeat- 
edly invaded China’s territorial air,” Peking cabled 
the United Nations Secretary-General on October 
29, 1950, “proves that the US government is ex- 
tending its atrocious action . . . to an encroach- 
ment on the coastal part of China.” * There is no 
reason to think that China’s reaction is any different 
today. Air intrusions—of which 1966 witnessed a 
number—are still regarded by Peking as the likely 
prelude to a bloody China-US confrontation. One 
might also recall the tension caused within China 
by the Taiwan Straits crisis of 1958. Vietnam 
naturally gives rise to greater anxiety in China 
today than Quemoy and Matsu did then. Or, to 
take a parallel closer to home, one might recall the 
impact on US national thinking, both popular and 
governmental, of the Cuban missile crisis of 1962— 
or even of the Sputnik in October 1957. The 
Chinese are no less solicitous of their physical 
inviolability than other nations. Given their experi- 
ences, which are registered in the siege mentality 
of the CCP, they may be more so. 


20 See NCNA reports, Nov. 14, 1950. 
21 [bid, Oct. 2, Nov. 9 and 15, 1950. 

22 Jen-min Jih-pao, Oct. 10, 1950. 

23 [bid., Nov. 12, 1950. 

24 NCNA, Oct. 6 and 18, 1950. 

25 Tbid., Oct. 29, 1950. 


But does not Peking accept Washington’s as- 
surances that only North Vietnam, and not China, 
will be bombed? It does not seem so. The Chinese 
point back to 1950, when they believed themselves 
deceived about US intentions in Korea. In a 
November 19, 1950, analysis of the events there, 
the New China News Agency had this to say: 


First, it was the story that no American troops would 
enter the Korean civil war. Two days after the war 
began, on June 27, U.P. Washington reported an Army 
spokesman as saying that it was not intended to send 
“either US army troops or marines into Korea to fight 
on the ground.” With this useful beginning, U.P. on 
the next day was saying from Tokyo: ‘First American 
ground troops have been assigned to Korean war.” 


As it looks from Peking, Vietnam is certainly no 
less a threat than was Korea in the summer of 1950, 
and the Chinese believe that they learned valuable 
lessons about American intentions from the Korean 
experience. Armed with these lessons, they have 
made startling predictions about the expansion of 
the Vietnam war. Consider the following: state- 
ment, reportedly made in confidence by a “very 
high official” in Peking in March 1965: 


It is only the beginning. The Americans will send in 
hundreds of thousands of troops; they will bomb Hanoi; 
they will try to invade North Vietnam; then they will 
bomb China. .. Later, what previously happened to 
the Japanese will happen to them: the whole world 
will be against them, and they will never be able to 
sustain, as we can, a protracted war.26 


Stiffening Chinese Position 


Second, the record reveals that in the last two 
years Peking has sharply intensified the gravity 
and toughness of its statements on the Vietnam war. 
Back in January 1965, Mao told Snow that there 
could be an international conference on Vietnam, 
with the Geneva accords as the basis, without the 
prior withdrawal of US forces.** But in September 
1966, Chinese Ambassador Wang Kuo-chuan re- 
portedly told the US diplomatic representative in 
Warsaw that “the Geneva agreements were torn to 
shreds by the US Government long ago” and could 
no longer be used to “tie the hands of the people of 
Vietnam.” ** The Geneva accords were similarly 
described as “already non-existent” by T’ao Chu 


26 K.S. Karol in Le Nouvel Observateur, Sept. 14, 1966. 

27 This and subsequent references to the Mao-Snow inter- 
view are based on the text published in The Melbourne Age, 
Feb. 24 and 25, 1965. 

28 Peking Review, Sept. 16, 1966. 


at a Peking rally soon after the first American bomb- 
ing of oil facilities near Hanoi and Haiphong.’ 
Moreover, Peking now requires the prior with- 
drawal of US forces and no longer talks of the possi- 
bility of a withdrawal following negotiations.*° 

Mao also told Snow in January 1965 that China 
would fight the United States only if her own terri- 
tory were attacked. But in July 1966 an ominous 
new doctrine that the war has “no bounds” ap- 
peared. “Since by your aggressive actions you [the 
United States] have destroyed the bounds of the 
war, declared Jen-min Jih-pao on July 5, one week 
after the bombing of North Vietnamese oil installa- 
tions, “all the countries and peoples that genuinely 
support the Vietnamese people’s war of resistance 
against US aggression have also ceased to be sub- 
ject to restrictions.” Then this question: “Since you 
have come from the skies and the sea, why can’t 
others fight back on the ground?” Again, celebrat- 
ing the sixth anniversary of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam in December 1966, Peking 
announced a policy of preparedness to beat back 
the US “at any place and at any time.” *! 

Mao told Snow two years ago that he thought the 
United States probably would not invade China. 
That hope now appears to be dead. By December 
1966, Peking was flatly stating that China is in- 
cluded in US imperialism’s criminal plan to enlarge 
the war.” °° Since the damage sustained by the 
Chinese Embassy in Hanoi on December 14, Pe- 
king’s position has become even tougher, and there 
have been increasing references to “preparations 
against war.” **’ The year 1966 also brought a 
toughened attitude in Peking towards the participa- 
tion of Thailand in the US war effort. Bangkok 
was warned that it was “inevitably linking up 


Thailand with the Vietnam battlefield.” *4 


Parallel Development 


Third, the increasing gravity and toughness of 
the Chinese position on Vietnam synchronizes with 
the unfolding of the Cultural Revolution. Exalta- 


29 NCNA, July 22, 1966. 

80 At least since Ho Chi Minh’s famous “Appeal” of July 
17, 1966, and Liu Shao-ch’i’s “Statement in Support of 
President Ho Chi Minh’s Appeal” (July 22, 1966), this has 
been Peking’s position. See T’ao Chu’s insistence on “imme- 
diate” withdrawal of US forces, NCNA, July 22, 1966. 
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tion of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) and 
of its chief, Defense Minister Lin Piao, “closest 
comrade in arms” of Mao, has served as both the 
focus of the former and the vehicle for much of the 
latter. Space forbids a chronological treatment of 
the entire period of the Cultural Revolution, but the 
September 1965 session of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee—not publicized at the time but only nine 
months later, in the context of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion *’—should be mentioned, as it appears to have 
been the springboard not only for intensified propa- 
ganda on the Vietnam war, but also for the first 
salvos in the cultural offensive, which were fired in 
November 1965 issues of Wen Hui Pao and Chieh- 
fang Chiin Pao. Lin Piao’s much-discussed essay, 
“Long Live the Victory of People’s War,” pub- 
lished in September 1965, and the elaborate press 
conference of Foreign Minister Chen Yi later the 
same month registered Peking’s toughened inter- 
national posture. “China is ready,” said Chen Yi. 
“She has made all necessary preparations.” *° 
There was an increasing exaltation of the PLA as 
a “great school, to be imitated by all Chinese,** 
and the Fourth General Political Department Con- 
ference of the PLA (December 1965—January 
1966 )—like the Central Committee meeting three 
months previously—functioned as a powerhouse for 
further “cultural” attacks and for more talk of war. 
The PLA was called upon to “reinforce its war 
preparations so as to be ready at any instant to 
break the imperialist aggression of the USA.” * 
At the same time, Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, the organ 
of the PLA, assumed an importance comparable to 
that of Jen-min Jih-pao itself, publishing two of the 
key documents of the Cultural Revolution on April 
18 and May 4. The double-barreled theme of the 
“cultural” offensive became the struggle against 
“revisionism” and “imperialism,” in an atmosphere 
suffused with the siege mentality. 

In their nature and historical origins the Red 
Guards are paramilitary,*’ and they have been 
taught to use grenades and bayonets, as well as to 
admire the spiritual greatness of the PLA. Lin Piao 
has called them ‘“‘a powerful reserve force of 
the PLA.” *° The kind of solidarity embodied in the 
Guards smacks of the military—and their current 
deployment could even be viewed as a sort of test 


35 Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, June 6, 1966. 

36 Le Monde, Aug. 4, 1966. 

37 [bid., Aug. 21-22, 1966. 

38 [bid., Aug. 5, 1966. 

39 Current Scene, Sept. 5, 1966, p. 7. 

40 Quoted in China News Summary, (British Regional 
Information Office, Hong Kong) Oct. 6, 1966. 


mobilization of the nation. After one of the recent 
rallies, a Peking resident wrote (in a private letter 
seen by the author): “The impression one had was 
of the power and strength of the people militant.” 
Another story points to a vital element in the whole 
atmosphere of the Cultural Revolution: A pro- 
Communist Peking resident recently received a 
complaint from a European visitor that it was terri- 
ble that the Chinese people should be “all of one 
mind.” He replied that “if she lived in a city 
threatened by missiles from hundreds of enemy 
bases, she would be glad that the people were of one 
mind and wanting to stand together.” ** This resi- 
dent, was, of course, defending the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, but the argument he used significantly reflected 
the siege mentality prevailing in late 1966. 

Several Chinese pronouncements, notably Mao’s 
Army Day message of August 1, 1966, and an 
editorial in Jen-min Jih-pao of the same day, have 
placed new emphasis on the idea of “Everyone a 
soldier.” Reminiscent of the vision of the super- 
cession of the division of labor in The German 
Ideology, this concept requires, among other things, 
that every Chinese citizen be conversant with mili- 
tary affairs, so that the whole country will be an 
aspect, as it were, of the PLA. China’s three nu- 
clear tests during 1966 have also been firmly woven 
into the fabric of the Cultural Revolution, and in 
October the Chinese masses were shown a film on 
nuclear warfare which essentially carried the mes- 
sage that survival of a nuclear attack was perfectly 
possible if the right precautions were taken.** 
“Sturdy Pines” of the PLA like Lei Feng, who died 
fighting against “imperialism,” are being held up 
as appropriate heroes to be emulated.*® Among 
other more concrete signs of war preparation during 
1966, it may be mentioned that China bought at 
least 40,000 tons of copper in the first eleven months 
of 1966, as compared with a 20,000-ton yearly 
average over the previous five years; and at least 
20,000 tons of zinc in the first nine months of 1966, 
compared to 10,000 tons a year previously (car- 
tridges are 70 percent copper, 30 percent zinc.) * 


Chinese Statements 


Fourth, the dominant elements in the CCP leader- 
ship have explicitly stated that an aim of the Cul- 


41 Eastern Horizon, Dec. 1966, p. 31. 

42 China News Summary, Oct. 6, 1966. 

43 [bid., Oct. 13, 1966. 

44 The Economist (London), Dec. 3, 1966. 


tural Revolution is to prepare the nation for possi- 
ble war with the United States. “Good preparatory 
work for smashing the US imperialist war of aggres- 
sion” requires study of the works of Mao, Chieh- 
fang Chiin Pao wrote on June 6, 1966. “The great 
proletarian cultural revolution now under way in 
China is the biggest and best method of preparing 
against war,” declared Jen-min Jih-pao on Septem- 
ber 17. Foreign Minister Chen Yi has made many 
similar declarations, notably on September 6 and 
October 24, 1966. The vast December 18 rally in 
Peking, summoned to protest the December 13 and 
14 bombings in North Vietnam (which apparently 
resulted in damage to the Chinese Embassy in 
Hanoi) made the link with Vietnam more explicit 
than ever before. “The great proletarian cultural 
revolution,” said the declaration adopted at the 
rally, “is the most fundamental way for the Chinese 
people to make preparations against war so that 
they can . . . aid the Vietnamese people and op- 
pose US .. . expansion of its war of aggression.” *° 
It is already well known that at least since 1958 
struggles have arisen within the CCP over questions 
of national defense, often with the implication that 
the losers were “revisionists.” Late in 1966 such 
differences were referred to in connection with the 
Vietnam war. “On the question of the attitude 
[to be taken] towards the Vietnamese people’s war 
against US aggression and for national salvation,” 
Chen Yi said on December 18, “there has all along 
been a struggle between two lines. One is the line 
of resolutely supporting the Vietnamese people in 
the fight to the end to drive the US aggressors out of 
Vietnam. . . . The other is the line of . . . be- 
*trayal . . . [which would allow the US] to con- 
tinue its forcible occupation of southern Vietnam 
and perpetuate the division of Vietnam.” *° It seems 
that the “incorrect” line is held not only by Moscow 
but also by some elements in the CCP, and that 
these are among the “freaks and monsters” which 
the Cultural Revolution is designed to sweep away. 


Resemblance With the Past 


Fifth, there is a striking resemblance between 
the ideology of the Cultural Revolution and the 
ideology set forth in previous periods of external 
danger and external attack. For example, the 
“Sixteen Points” on the Cultural Revolution 


45 Peking Review, Dec. 23, 1966, p. 15. 
46 [bid., p. 14. 


adopted by the August 1966 Central Committee 
meeting resemble Mao’s “Policies, Measures and 
Perspectives for Resisting the Japanese Invasion,” 
of July 1937: *’ “Mobilize the whole people” 
(1937); “Dare boldly to arouse the masses” 
(1966). “Give the people freedom to express their 
patriotism” (1937); “In the great proletarian cul- 
tural revolution, the only method is for the masses 
to liberate themselves” (1966). “There can be no 
victory in a national war without reliance on the 
great masses of the people” (1937); “The outcome 
of this great cultural revolution will be determined 
by whether the party leadership does or does not 
dare boldly to arouse the masses. . . . Trust the 
masses, rely on them and respect their initiative” 
(1966). 

In the PLA, too, similar resemblances abound. 
The orders and slogans issued during the August 
1966 PLA anniversary celebrations, for instance, 
might well have been plucked from the year 1941 
or 1942. Earlier patterns of wartime cultural activ- 
ity have also been held up for emulation. During 
the August Central Committee meeting, there was 
an exhibition illustrating the history of the World 
War II “Anti-Japanese Military and Political Uni- 
versity” in Yenan,** coupled with an appeal in Jen- 
min Jih-pao (August 11) for the establishment of 
new institutions patterned after the Anti-Japanese 
University. Similar ideological parallels can also 
be found between the Cultural Revolution of 1966 
and the “Resist America, Aid Korea” campaign of 
the Korean War period and, to a lesser extent, the 
line taken during the Taiwan Straits crisis of 1958. 


Some Further Observations 

Many in the West have questioned how the tur- 
moil which the Cultural Revolution promised to 
create could possibly have been expected to promote 
the unity which readiness for war requires. Of 
course, we do not know whether Mao expected as 
much opposition as has developed. It is difficult 
even to be sure how widespread the turmoil has 
been, since many of the reports are unconfirmed 
and many are couched in abstract ideological lan- 
guage. It does seem that some of the turmoil has 
been deliberately provoked by the Maoists. For 


47 The following six citations are alternately from Mao Tse- 
tung, Selected Works, Vol. II (in English; Peking, 1965), 
p. 17; and “Decisions of the Central Committee of the CCP 
concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution”, in 
Peking Review, Aug. 12, 1966, pp. 7-8. 

48 Issues and Studies (Taipei), August 1966, p. 9. 


example, the extension of the Cultural Revolution 
to industry, heralded by the suspension of the trade 
union organization on December 27, was apparently 
a calculated step.*® It could have been a desperation 
move, but it is more likely to have been a move 
based on reasonable confidence that the Cultural 
Revolution was in control. It is not impossible, in 
other words, that the turmoil is actually serving a 
Maoist purpose. Peking believes that these witch- 
hunting campaigns do unite the country. “Destruc- 
tion comes first, and construction comes in the 
course of destruction” °°—such is one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Maoist theology. 

The thought of Mao is regarded as a “monster 
detector” ** for flushing out those who are unsound. 
Communist dictatorships have always tended to 
discipline people for sins of omission as well as of 
commission, as a method of strengthening social 
unity. The “thought of Mao” is the present weapon 
for achieving compulsory enthusiasm. We need not 
assume that the Peking leadership believes all the 
verbiage that is spread abroad. They probably do 
not talk to each other in the language of the Peking 
Review, any more than Catholic Cardinals talk to 
each other in the Latin chants of the mass. “There 
is no ‘ism’ in the world that transcends utilitarian 
considerations,” Mao has written °°—and Maoism 
is no exception. It has served a rational function 
effectively in past struggles, and it is now being 
extravagantly reinvoked for a new struggle. 

As a means of girding China’s loins for war, the 
Cultural Revolution accords with the understanding 
Mao has of how to fight a class foe who comes from 
outside. It is noted repeatedly that the Paris 
Commune fell, and the Hungarian socialist system 
very nearly fell, through the twin factors of ideologi- 
cal unsoundness and disunity within the revolution- 
ary ranks and armed assault by enemies. “We must 
never, never forget these historical lessons paid for 
in blood,” warned Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (June 6, 
1966). 


A Final Assessment 


So the coming of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in the year 1966 is perhaps not such a paradox. 
Mao believes that Leninism was not “taken into 
the homes” of the Russian people, and that the 


49 See Le Monde, Jan. 11, 1967. 

50 Hung Chi, Nov. 1, 1966. 

51 [bid., Sept. 17, 1966. 

52 Selected Works (in English), Vol. III, p. 85. 


Soviet revolution therefore remains incomplete. 
“Imperialism” at the gate is putting the Chinese 
revolution to the test; China will either win by the 
Maoist method of revolutionizing Chinese man him- 
self, or fail and revert to “capitalism.” There is no 
reason to think that China will rashly provoke battle 
with the United States, and several to think that 
she will not. But if the war in Vietnam expands 
much further, I believe the chances are that China 
will feel compelled to intervene, as she did in 
Korea.” For the Chinese Communist leaders be- 
lieve that the threat at the gate, linked as it is in 
their minds with the dreaded class threat to the 
revolution, points a dagger at the heart of all that 
China has struggled for since the Opium Wars. 


It has been suggested that those in the CCP who 
do not share the Maoist vision of how to meet the 
current threat are both on the “left” and the “right” 
of Mao, with Lo Jui-ch’ing as one of the “leftists” 
or “hardliners.” °* These terms may be misleading. 
Lo Jui-ch’ing’s position is perhaps not so much 
“left adventurist” as it is one of orthodox, prudent 
military thinking which favors having China pre- 
pare for war much as other great states do. The 
“rightists” or “softliners” apparently have also ad- 
vocated a “commonsense” approach to defending 
the country, that is, one placing considerable re- 
liance on the might of the USSR. It may be that 
both positions are not so much positions to the 
“left” and “right” of Mao as simply varieties of dis- 
belief in the Maoist vision of putting politics first, 
analyzing international relations in strictly class 
terms, and hence regarding the purity of the Chinese 
revolution as its best defense against all possible 
enemies, within and without. In other words, they 
are positions defined in terms of skepticism towards 
the Maoist vision. It would probably be a mistake 
to interpret the massive confidence which Mao has 
in the power and quality of the Chinese revolution 
and the Chinese masses as in any sense a “soft” or 
“dovelike” perspective on international relations. 
Nevertheless, one can appreciate how it could ap- 
pear to be—in the eyes of “unbelievers” within the 
CCP—a kind of risky romanticism. 

Mao’s way of combatting “imperialism” is and 
always has been different from the Soviet way. It 
is a way that is more integral to Mao’s understand- 


53 The reasons why China has not so far intervened in 
Vietnam and the future possibilities of her intervention are 
touched upon in my “China and Vietnam,” The New Republic 
Oct. 29, 1966. ; 

54In a penetrating analysis by Franz Schurmann, “What is 


Happening in China?”, The New York Review of Books, Oct. 
20, 1966, p. 24. 
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ing of building socialism within China than has 
been true in the case of the Soviet leaders, and the 
difference stems from the historical fact that the 
problem of “imperialism” was originally, and has 
continued to be, a more immediate one for the 
Chinese. Hence, perhaps, the eternal childhood 
of the Chinese revolution. Hence the siege men- 
tality: a fortress is necessarily isolated, and China 
is both of those things today. 

Hence, too, the increasing “offense” that the 
Chinese revolution causes to those abroad whose 
own “non-Chinese” hopes and emotions are invested 
in the Chinese experiment—who fondly believe 
China can be a model for other nations. There 
were even signs in 1966 that the pro-CCP foreign 
elements resident in or commuting to China have 
felt themselves a little bit cut off by the shrill 
“Chineseness” of the Cultural Revolution. ‘“Mak- 
ing foreign things serve China” is a current cry.” 
It may be that the CCP is less interested in the 
rest of the world than we often fear and imagine. 
In the timeless haze of Peking, perhaps the Middle 
Kingdom is sufficient, and perhaps it matters more 
that foreigners come to bless than that they return 
to spark revolution in their own uncomprehending 
lands. Comrade Hill of Australia, unknown in 
Melbourne, but a celebrity in the world as seen 
from Peking and No. 1 guest at the 1966 National 
Day celebrations, is a kind of figment of the 
Maoist imagination—designed more to be an orna- 
ment than an agent. A whole generation of left- 
wing intellectuals drank deep at the fountains of 
Stalinism, only to spit it all out again when they 
discovered that foreign admirers can never really 
stand in solidarity with a great revolution that is 
not their own. The Cultural Revolution is perhaps 
teaching that same lesson to another generation of 
left-wing intellectuals, the “vicarious Chinamen” 
of our time. 

But ultimately the Cultural Revolution can 
rightly be measured only by what it does, or does 
not do, for China. The Red Guards harass the 
people of China, no one else. Mao still quests im- 
patiently for Communist community, built his 
way. Westerners, even most Western Communists, 
smile (if they do not curse) at this, for the Occi- 
dental quest for a community to replace liberal in- 
dividualism has generally seemed to threaten more 
than it promised. But has not the 19th century 
taught us that China is not to be weighed on a 
Western scale? Europe and China are yet two 
worlds. 


°5 Peking Review, Nov. 4, 1966, p. 33. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Politics in Flux: I 


EDITORS’ NOTE: With the exception of Yugoslavia, the Communist regime in Hungary 
is the only one in Eastern Europe to have publicly recognized the need for change in the 
political realm in addition to institutional reforms in the economic sector. Mr. Lendvai 
analyzes the prospects for these reforms in the context of the October 1956 revolution 
and its aftermath and indicates that Hungary may well be entering a significant phase 
in its history. The article is the second in a series devoted to aspects of political change 


in the East European countries. 


Hungary: 


Change vs. Immobilism 


ontinuity of the same political line by the 
same leadership was the central theme of the sober, 
business-like discussions of the 9th Congress of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party held in Buda- 
pest in late November 1966. The “Congress with- 
out surprises,” as it has been called, was nevertheless 
an important event for it confirmed the impres- 
sion that the Hungarian regime has firmly com- 
mitted itself to significant, if not pervasive, political 
and economic reform. Contrary to deep-seated 
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popular fears about a tightening of totalitarian con- 
trols, the Congress reaffirmed a middle-of-the-road 
policy with regard to the limits of dissent, to private 
initiative, to a modus vivendi with the Church as 
well as to some degree of cultural diversity. Sec- 
ondly, it officially paved the way for economic re- 
forms which will considerably increase the power 
of enterprise managers and remold the entire plan- 
ning system. Finally, during the Congress itself, 
the first steps were taken toward a meaningful 
decentralization in the policy formation process. 

Any attempt to define the essential characteristics 
of the present political situation or to measure the 
extent of possible reform must begin with the 
trauma of the 1956 revolt. Nothing in Hungary, par- 
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ticularly the balance sheet of the ten years of 
Kadar’s leadership, can be understood outside this 
context. Paradoxical as it may seem, the October 
tragedy of 1956 became an asset as well as a lia- 
bility for the present regime. The profound dis- 
appointment with the West and the widespread 
political apathy which engulfed the population after 
the crushing of the revolt have contributed perhaps 
even more to the consolidation of the institutional 
framework of the Communist regime than the actual 
rooting out of the “counterrevolutionaries.” 


A high-ranking Communist functionary recently 
explained to the author in Budapest, “we both, the 
party and the non-Communist population, have be- 
come realists. . . .” This tacit mutual understand- 
ing of the limits beyond which there can be no 
maneuverability has provided the leadership with 
a base from which it attempts to bridge the gap 
between the non-Communist masses and the re- 
gime. The strategy was introduced in 1957-58, and 
it has been on the whole more successful than one 
would have expected in the dark days following 
the Soviet intervention. But it has not solved the 
dilemma of how to grant a modicum of freedom and 
economic satisfaction to the population without 
stimulating popular pressures for real liberalization 
and an end to the party’s monopoly of power. The 
shifts in Kadar’s approach to this basic dilemma 
have been inextricably bound up with the inipact 
of the second destalinization campaign and the 
ramifications of the Sino-Soviet conflict on the one 
hand and with the relative strength of those “left- 
ists” and dogmatists in the party who played 
a key role in the rebuilding of the Communist 
power apparatus on the other. 


Wooing the Masses 


The change in the psychological climate of the 
country which produced a period of mutual ac- 
commodation between the regime and the people 
actually began in 1959-1960. Despite the disastrous 
collectivization campaigns between December 1958 
and March 1962 the emphasis in the relationship 
between the party and the population has shifted 
from coercion to persuasion, from threatening the 
“suspects” to wooing the “passive.” The 22nd 
CPSU Congress, the evolving “special relationship” 
between Janos Kadar and a victorious Nikita 
Khrushchev, and the expulsion of the old Rakosi 
leadership from the party in August 1962—a sym- 
bolic act for many Hungarians—provided a power- 
ful impulse toward satisfying some of the basic 
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aspirations of the population. A noticeable change 
in Kadar’s political style, greater responsiveness to 
public opinion -and peripheral concessions to “the 
consumer” unquestionably produced a certain re- 
laxation of tension. 

None of these concessions or attempts to improve 
the party image has impaired the party’s power, 
however, nor do they herald the dawn of a “liberal 
era.” Nevertheless one should not overlook the 
political influence and psychological significance 
of changes such as a certain freedom of movement, 
the striking increase, by Hungarian standards, in 
consumer durables (e.g., the threefold increase in 
private automobiles since 1960 to 100,000 in 1965), 
and the influx of foreign tourists including the re- 
turn of many Hungarian refugees.‘ In many in- 
stances, the principle that non-Communists can hold 
important managerial positions has been translated 
into reality. Trained administrators have to some ex- 
tent replaced old party cadres in the managerial bu- 
reaucracy. Ability and academic performance rather 
than class origin have by and large become the con- 
ditions for university admission. Finally, private 
initiative has been encouraged in agriculture, com- 
merce and small industries.” This “soft” line yielded 
its tangible fruits in October 1964 after the fall of 
Khrushchev, when Kadar, the very symbol of tyr- 
anny and treason in 1956, was generally regarded 
as the guarantee against a return to repression. 

As time has shown, however, the population’s 
willingness to come to terms with the regime did 
not imply any unconditional popular support, for 
no real broadening of the political basis of the 
political system had taken place. A few months after 
Khrushchev’s fall, when the Hungarian party leader- 
ship admitted that it had been living on borrowed 
time and announced an austerity program, the 
popular mood changed from toleration to one of 


1 The number of Hungarians travelling to the West rose from 
16,000 in 1958 to 165,000 in 1965. During January-September 
1966, 2.6 million foreign tourists (half of them transit travellers) 
and 260,000 cars entered Hungary. Over 70,000 tourists of 
Hungarian origin, one-third of them “October refugees,” 
visited the country in 1966. Under the terms of the 1963 
amnesty, refugees have been pardoned provided they had not 
committed “serious crimes” prior to their flight. (Nepszabadsag, 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 3, 1967.) 

° There are about 70,000 private shopkeepers and artisans. 
Private plots of the collective farmers and the remaining pri- 
vate farmers (three percent) account for 13 percent of the 
arable land, 60 percent of the orchards, 50 percent of the 
cattle and pigs and 90 percent of the poultry. According to 
Vice Premier Lajos Feher (Nepszabadsag April 8, 1966), 
private plots account for 23.4 percent of total agricultural pro- 
duction. In his speech at the party Congress, Kadar and other 


_ leaders explicitly acknowledged the “usefulness and necessity” 


of small private enterpreneurs in industry and retail trade as 
well as the importance of the private plots. (Nepszabadsag 
Nov. 29, Dec. 3, 1966.) 


growing frustration, disenchantment and anger. A 
higher standard of living and the hope for more 
concessions to the consumers proved to have been 
the main prop of a deceptive political stability. 


he revelation that the “country was living 
beyond its means” * and the announcement that the 
“higher standard of living” would have to be “sta- 
bilized” rather than increased came as something 
_ of a shock to the whetted appetites of the popula- 
tion. Although a number of economists and experts 
in the top and middle party echelons had recognized 
the necessity for a slowdown much earlier, the 
leadership—following its “fateful preference for 
tactical concessions to strategic solutions,” *— 
reacted to the deepening economic crisis too late 
and too timidly. Kadar had tried to proffer real, if 
limited, concessions in order “‘to release the ener- 
gies of the masses” without providing permanent 
and reliable incentives for better work and without 
changing the basic components of the old command 
economy. In the same manner he attempted to 
rally Communists and non-Communists around his 
concept of “socialist national unity” without giving 
the non-party groups access to the process of policy 
formation, and without providing any institutional 
framework to deal with the diversity of interests in 
Hungarian society. 

In his report to the recent party congress, Kadar 
admitted some “serious shortcomings” in the eco- 
nomic field, but nevertheless declared that the tar- 
gets of the second five-year plan had been “basi- 
cally” fulfilled. Despite the party’s declared 
intention not to avoid “ticklish questions,” the 
main speakers and the concluding resolution neatly 
glossed over the most blatant failures. Although 
industrial output during the 1961-65 period rose by 
47 percent, performance fell short of the planned 
targets in the key sectors. The gross national prod- 
uct, for example, rose only 25 percent as against 
the projected 36 percent, farm output increased 10 
percent instead of the planned 22 percent, and real 
wages nine percent instead of 13 percent. 


The moment of truth actually came in late 1965 
when, as a prelude to the economic reform, food 
prices and service charges rose sharply and higher 
taxes were imposed on “medium and high” income 


3 Tarsadalmi Szemle, January 1966. 

4 One of the foremost Hungarian economists and member of 
the preparatory commission for the economic reforms to the 
author in an “off-the-record” conversation in October 1965. 


groups. Although these measures were economically 
justified, even overdue, their timing and implemen- 
tation showed both a lack of candor and tactical 
dexterity. Three weeks earlier Vice-Premier Jeno 
Fock had flatly denied rumors about an impend- 
ing price increase. When the announcement of the 
increase finally came, it dealt a serious blow to 
credibility.’ Following a barrage of belated expla- 
nations and revelations about the distorted price 
structure and the extent of subsidies, the regime 
tried to curb the growth of discontent by reverting 
to threats and arrests of “rumor-mongers” and 
anti-state “plotters.” The wave of arrests during the 
first half of 1966, the “vigilance campaigns” and 
the warnings against the invidious “loosening-up 
tactics of the imperialists” dramatized this loss of 
confidence. 

The party daily described popular discontent as 
“unfounded” and “unjust.” ° Actually, the “tem- 
porary political difficulties’—instability and crisis 
of confidence—are directly related to the legacy of 
the October revolt, to the shaky claim of the Kadar 
leadership to legitimacy and consequently to the 
absence of any national sentiment which might have 
served to broaden the popular support of the regime. 
Kadar’s centrist line was ideally suited to the task 
of reconstructing and consolidating the totalitarian 
system which was swept away in October 1956, and 
it skillfully fluctuated between “relative permissive- 
ness and relative oppression.” * The much-publi- 
cized stability, however, between 1964 and 1966 
became no more than a facade. Aggravated by the 
burdens of rearmament and the repayment of Soviet 
and other bloc credits after the revolt, the Hun- 
garian economy could simply not support a politi- 
cally motivated, artificial “prosperity.” With the 
experiences of 1956 still fresh in their minds, the 
Kadar leadership opted for immobilism as far as 
the basic issues were concerned. 


The New Compromise 


Kadar’s new formula for change presented be- 
fore and during the November Party Congress ap- 
pears to mark an end to a long period of political 


5 See Fock’s speech and an interview with him in which he 
blamed “unfortunate cuts” of his prepared text for the “mis- 
understandings.” Nepszabadsag, Dec. 19 and Dec. 30, 1965. 
According to personal information from highly reliable sources, 
the leadership was split over the timing of the announcements. 

6 Nepszabadsag, April 24, July 5, July 24, and Aug. 26, 1966. 

7See Hans J. Morgenthau, “Alternatives for Change” in 
Problems of Communism, September-October 1966. 
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deadlock and economic stagnation even though it 
represents only a compromise between the forces 
of change and those of immobilism. The debate 
about “socialist democracy,” the electoral reform, 
the extension of the rights of the trade unions, 
workers’ control over plant management, and the 
economic reforms clearly indicates that a major 
attempt will be made to get the country moving 
again. More important than the projected new 
forms of genuine public participation is the leader- 
ship’s public acknowledgement of the existence of 
group interests and group conflicts. As the Con- 
gress resolution pointed out: 


The basic interests of all strata of society are identical 
and thus there has been formed a broad national unity 
with regard to the most important political issues, the 
building of socialism, and the defense of peace. Within 
this [unity], however, there may appear, for objective 
and subjective reasons, in some cases temporary but 
with respect to certain issues even more lasting differ- 
ences between certain social strata, groups, or between 
local and public interests respectively. The contradic- 
tory interests and differences of opinion find expression 
also in debates. The party carefully studies these and 
takes them into account before the formulation of its 
policy.® 


It is interesting to note that while the ideological 
directives of the party in March 1965 spoke only 
vaguely about group interests and “reconciling 
different interests in accordance with the principles 
of socialism,” the party leaders have lately been 
much more explicit in their approach to “non- 
antagonistic” group conflicts in politics. For ex- 
ample, Istvan Szirmai, the leading ideological 
spokesman of the Politburo, has described “the 
bold fight of workers’ groups to protect their in- 
terests” as an important condition for socialist 
democracy and for “the appropriate integration of 
group interests.” ° At the Congress, the trade union 
leader and Politburo member, Sandor Gaspar, 
called for bringing “the smaller and bigger differ- 
ences and conflicts of interests into the open to 
resolve existing tensions and differences.” 1° 

A closer look at the new program reveals that the 
regime is attempting simultaneously to carry out 
a meaningful economic decentralization, defeat the 
crippling inertia in public affairs by attracting 
greater genuine group participation in politics, and 
reinforce the party’s institutional primacy “by per- 
fecting and adapting its leading role to the new 
state of social development.” 


8 Nepszabadsag, Dec. 4, 1966. 
° Tarsadalmi Szemle, November 1965. 
10 Nepszabadsag, Dec. 2, 1966. 
11 Nepszabadsag, Dec. 4, 1966. 
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As a first step toward “broadening socialist 
democracy,” Parliament enacted a new electoral 
law in November 1966 which for the first time since 
1947 gives voters the possibility of choosing be- 
tween two or more candidates in electoral districts 
instead of approving a single list.’” Candidates can 
be proposed at meetings organized by the electoral 
committees of the Patriotic People’s Front, and 
elected representatives may be recalled by their 
constituents. (Previously, the single-list procedure 
did not provide the possibility of recalling an in- 
competent or “unworthy” deputy.) The final selec- 
tion of the candidates, however, will be made by 
local commissions of the People’s Front which are 
dominated by the representatives of the party ap- 
paratus. Dispelling the “well-meaning anxiety” of 
some people who inquired about what happens if 
a meeting nominates two national leaders, Nepsza- 
badsag explained that the validity of the nomina- 
tions will be subject to final approval by the Na- 
tional Council of the People’s Front.’* In his clos- 
ing address to the Congress, Kadar clearly defined 
the limits of this broadening process: “Since the 
party leads society, it is only natural that party 
members, Communists, play the main role in 
social life. . . . It is necessary and unavoidable 
in political life that the Communists will be the 
majority in the leading bodies of state power.” ** 

Although both the new nominating and election 
procedures represent very limited progress indeed, 
especially compared with the reforms in Yugoslavia, 
they do constitute a step toward more genuine elec- 
tions. More important, the new electoral law is 
only one aspect of a large “reform package” aimed 
at enlarging the responsibilities of the elected state 
bodies from Parliament to the local councils. The 
elections slated for the spring of 1967 will indicate 
how far the party is willing to transform these con- 
stitutional reforms into reality. In this respect, the 
proposed new law on the competence of local coun- 
cils and the draft of the new constitution, due to 
be published shortly, will provide further clues. 


Seeds of Pluralism? 


The general trend toward a greater measure of 
genuine autonomy for Parliament and the lower- and 
middle-echelon state and economic organs became 
evident as early as August 1965 when Tarsadalmi 


12 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 12, 1966. 
13 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 13, 1966. 
14 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 29, 1966. 


Szemle, the party’s theoretical monthly, published 
an unparalleled attack by Professor Otto Bihari on 
the theory and practice of “push-button” decision- 
making. Maintaining that “one should break with 
the pseudo-scientific view that calls for swift and 
debate-free decisions and their execution,” Bihari 
called on the party to recognize the fact that “issues 
which affect the interests of the greater part of the 
population cannot be decided without consulting 
the collective bodies and the population.” The 
Communist scholar pointed out that the small 
Presidential Council had been usurping the legis- 
lative and other prerogatives of Parliament for 
years. In 1962, for example, Parliament approved 
only five laws, while the Presidential Council prom- 
ulgated 28 legally binding decrees (among them 
amendments to the Labor Law, the criminal code, 
along with rules affecting social courts, road build- 
ing, etc.), which “because of their content and 
significance could have been presented to Parlia- 
ment.” *° 

In addition to changes in electoral procedures, 
Professor Bihari also suggested a more active role 
for the parliamentary commissions, including the 
right to supervise the drafting of bills and decrees, 
the introduction of plebiscites and unequivocal legal 
regulations defining the competence of lécal coun- 
cils and their executive organs. Since the publica- 
tion of Bihari’s critical study, discussions on the 
nature of “socialist democracy” have appeared in 
the press, at party school conferences and in the 
theoretical monthlies, where they are regarded as 
the key problem facing the regime. In a sense, the 
discussion is no longer merely the result of the grow- 
ing diversity within the body politic but a factor 
of perhaps even far-reaching significance in the 
differentiation process which ultimately leads to 
a more pluralistic system. 


Trade Union Prospects 


Apart from a considerable expansion of the 
responsibilities of enterprise managers,’® the new 
reform will promote a certain rejuvenation of the 
trade unions. Before and after the revolution these 
had served purely as rather secondary “conveyer 
belts” for the party. In the future, enterprises will 
be controlled partly by the ministries, partly by 


15 Otto Bihari, “A Képvisekti demokracia” in Tarsadalmi 
Szemle, August 1965. 
16 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 21, 1965, and May 29, 1966. 


teams of experts and supervisory boards, but partici- 
pation of the workers in plant management and 
their control over certain non-economic activities 
will be assigned to the trade unions. However, the 
Hungarian leadership, ever mindful of the October 
revolt and the role of the workers’ councils, is firmly 
and publicly opposed to any restoration of the 
workers’ councils. As Rezso Nyers, the secretary 
of the Central Committee in charge of the reform 
projects, explained: “It would not be correct to 
combine the expansion of enterprise autonomy 
with the system of ‘workers’ self-government’ be- 
cause we could expect from it neither the increase 
of economic efficiency, nor the development of 
socialist democracy.” *‘ 


Any optimism about the future role of the unions 
should be tempered with a healthy dose of caution, 
especially if one remembers the fate of the “factory 
councils” set up after the 1956 revolt.** Neverthe- 
less, with respect to the present lively debate about 
the role of the unions, it is necessary to place the 
projected changes in proper context. There are, 
after all, two fairly important new factors to be 
taken into account: first, the leadership has now 
publicly acknowledged the existence of conflicting 
group interests and the need to cope with their 
diversity; second, the framework within which the 
unions operate—above all, the autonomy at the 
enterprise level—will be broadened to a consider- 
able extent. 


According to Sandor Gaspar, the rights of the 
unions will be expanded at all levels. One of his 
most intriguing suggestions concerns the possibility 
of a public airing of disputes between the unions 
and the state organs or between the Trade Union 
Council and the government. In Gaspar’s words: 
“If the unions keep silent or gloss over contra- 
dictory interests, these might become sharper and 
cause grave political, economic problems.” Con- 
sequently trade unions at the enterprise level will 
be accorded certain rights of “decision, consent and 
opinion.” While unions will only have the right to 
decide cultural, health, and social matters, managers 
can make decisions on issues such as the wage fund, 
and the size of the labor force, only with union 
consent. On other matters management must con- 


17 Nyers’ speech in Nepszabadsag, Nov. 21, 1965. 

18 Factory councils with two-thirds of the members delegated 
by the trade union committees were set up on Nov. 17, 1957. 
Their role was expanded as “organs of factory democracy and 
workers’ self-government” on May 23, 1963. They lacked 
influence, however, and were dissolved in 1966, their activities 
taken over by union organs “at the request of old union 
members since the councils failed to fulfill their role.” 
Nepszabadsag, Dec. 2, 1966. 
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sult the unions before announcing a decision, but 
is not obliged to accept the union’s opinion. Union 
representatives will also be consulted in the case 
of appointments and dismissals of managers."” The 
exact delineation of their authority, including the 
right of veto and mediation procedures, will be laid 
down in the new enterprise code and collective 
bargaining agreements currently being drawn up 
by the government and the trade union bodies. 

Both Gaspar and other trade union spokesmen 
have made a point of repeatedly stressing that 
“there are not and cannot arise any conflicts between 
the unions and the supreme state organs since they 
serve identical class interests.” The unions are “in- 
dependent non-party organizations . . . guided and 
controlled by the party. Their independence means 
that they carry out the party policy under special 
circumstances as a mass organization. Thus they 
cannot form any kind of political nucleus outside 
the party.” °° With regard to the proposed creation 
of territorial unions of collective farms and the 
establishment of a National Council of Collective 
Farms for the protection of the interests of the collec- 
tivized farmers, Kadar has also warned: “. . . let 
us have no misunderstanding, they will not protect 
their interests vis-a-vis the . . . state but vis-a-vis 
the individual state enterprises.” ** 

Before the unions or the new associations can 
even begin to act as spokesmen for the groups they 
claim to represent, a more democratic process of 
leadership selection is clearly necessary and to some 
extent inevitable. As recently explained in the party 
press: 


The broadening of the rights and powers of the unions 
ean only achieve the desired effects if the inner democ- 
racy of the unions is considerably strengthened, if union 
leaders truly express the opinions of their members on 
every question and regularly inform them about what 
they have done to protect their interests.22 


Risks and Dilemmas 


The regime faces a serious dilemma in accommo- 
dating these conflicting interests. For example, how 
can the non-party technocrats run enterprises or 


19 Gaspar’s interview in Nepszabadsag, June 19, and Dec. 2s 
pis See also Nespszava, Aug. 7, 1966; and Munka, August 

20 Tarsadalmi Szemle, September 1966. 

21 Nepszabadsag, Dec. 4, 1966. For more details about the 
projected role of councils as “economic centers” and interest 
groups, see Lajos Feher’s speech at the Party Congress as 
reported in Nepszabadsag, Dec. 3, 1966. 

*2 Nepszabadsag, Dec. 21, 1966. For a discussion of factory 
democracy, see Nepszabadsag, May 15, 1966. 
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trade unions protect the interests of labor when, 
according to the recent amendments to the party 
statutes, “every local party organization should ex- 
ercise comprehensive control over operations in 
their area and make the leaders submit reports to 
them’? Or how can the leadership avoid impeding 
professional mobility and crippling individual ini- 
tiative when the party makes pointed references “to 
the consequent application of the principle that, with 
regard to certain functions, the approval or opinion 
of the appropriate party organs should be asked in 
cases of appointments or dismissals”? This implied 
continued supervision of personnel selection by the 
apparatchiks may well “enhance the guiding and 
controlling role of the party,” but surely this kind 
of “guidance” will tend to shackle creative energies 
and restore widespread apathy. 


The present trend away from command planning 
in the economy and the gradual replacement of 
direct administrative controls by more sophisticated 
monetary and fiscal instruments represent a clear-cut 
victory for the advocates of managerial autonomy 
and for the reformers in general. But in attempting 
to infuse new economic and political dynamism into 
society, the Kadar leadership is taking a calculated 
risk. Is it possible, for example, to dispel popular 
apathy and indifference by substantive reform with- 
out diluting the inner cohesion of the party and 
weakening its monopoly of power? How can the 
regime make the people believe in the possibility of 
change while simultaneously reassuring the political 
bureaucracy that it will continue to be the supreme 
arbiter and calling for a new much-needed “sense 
of mission” on the part of the party membership? 
Caught in the contradiction between vital economic 
necessities and political power interests, the leader- 
ship has not yet found a way to reconcile these 
conflicting exigencies. 

Resistance to economic reform emanates from 
two sources—the central administrators accustomed 
to “easy” command planning, and the apparatchiks 
at the lower and middle echelons whose security is 
menaced by the introduction of non-party experts 
into responsible jobs. In addition, while many econ- 
omists and a majority of the technical intelligentsia 
hold that the reforms are being implemented too 
slowly and that politically-motivated compromises 
cannot bring about a real “breakthrough,” influen- 
tial party members are worried about the erosion of 
the party’s power and about the crystallization of 
social and economic interest groups which will even- 
tually demand decision-making power. Popular dis- 
content in the wake of the recent price hikes has 
added unexpected weight to the arguments of the 


opponents of reform. Failing to understand the real 
causes of the country’s economic plight, many ele- 
ments of the population have blamed the belt-tight- 
ening on the economic reorganization. An un- 
natural, if only temporary, alliance between the 
retrograde forces in the political hierarchy and the 
disgruntled consumers could conceivably delay the 
whole reform program. 

In the face of these problems, Kadar is playing 
for time, appealing to the members of the reform 
commissions to abstain from any “individual in- 
terpretation” of the reform resolution and from 
airing their doubts and reservations, even if justi- 
fied. “It would disturb the preparations,” he 
claimed “if, in the present phase, complex and 
difficult questions to which no answer has yet been 
found would be debated publicly.” ** The essential 
elements of the reforms do not take effect until 
January 1, 1968. Despite the adoption of the Cen- 
tral Committee resolution in May 1966, the scope 
and pace of the projected measures remains the 
subject of considerable disagreement between those 
primarily responsible for their implementation. 


Rocks and Shoals Ahead 


Even prior to the launching of the reform, Kadar, 
Biszku and other party leaders openly admitted that 
there were persistent “leftist-sectarian and rightist- 
revisionist influences” operating within the party. 
In the four-year period that separated the last two 
party congresses, some 26,000 members have been 
subjected to disciplinary measures for a variety of 
offenses ranging from loose moral conduct and cor- 
ruption to “anti-party views.” ** The Central Con- 
trol Commission report hinted that many of those 
guilty of the latter offense were expelled from the 
party because they were “leftists.” At any rate, 
the number of party members expelled because of 
their “anti-party views” was small, officially no more 
than 200, none of them in policy-making positions. 
The projected reorganization of the Hungarian 
economy and the changes in the political system 
envisaged in the reforms have engendered wide- 
spread debate, as well as concern, especially among 
party functionaries, that their prerogatives might be 
weakened, despite Kadar’s warning that the practice 
of debating after a resolution has been adopted is 
“intolerable.” 

The available evidence suggests that the conflict 


°8 Tarsadalmi Szemle, July-August 1966. 
24 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 30, 1966. 


between the dynamic forces in society and bureau- 
cratic immobilism will continue and probably in- 
tensify, particularly once the reform is set in motion. 
Added to this will be the continuing mutual distrust 
between the party and the non-Communist popula- 
tion—party membership constitutes only eight per- 
cent of the adult population **°— which cannot be 
expected to diminish until the reforms have some 
palpable effect. For the masses, the party’s com- 
mitment to significant reform seems as yet equivocal, 
an impression hardly dispelled by such recent state- 
ments as “the questions related to economic de- 
mocracy are extremely complex, and many problems 
have to be clarified to enable us to resolve them.” *° 

There are other factors that should be kept in 
mind, however, which tend to brighten the picture 
as far as the intentions of those in power are con- 
cerned. Hungary’s 1l-member Politburo is com- 
posed of relatively young—their average age is 
about 50—and pragmatic men. The stability in the 
top leadership since 1957 would also indicate a high 
degree of consensus with regard to basic issues. 
Further, the promotion of 43-year-old Rezso Nyers, 
a former Social Democrat and possibly the best 
political talent postwar Hungary has produced, to 
full membership on the Politburo and to Chairman 
of the key Economic Commission of the Central 
Committee, represents a clear gain for the reform- 
ers. These latter must sooner or later realize, as the 
course of the Yugoslav reform has demonstrated, 
that economic decentralization and strengthened 
party domination cannot go hand in hand, and that 
real group participation is impossible without new 
institutions to cope realistically with the problem of 
competition for power within a one-party system.” 

Even allowing for temporary setbacks and re- 
versals and discounting the likelihood of dramatic 
shifts in the power structure, Hungary has definitely 
entered a new phase of her turbulent history. 
Barring spectacular failures at home and major 
upheavals abroad, however, the cumulative effects 
of the economic reform and political experimenta- 
tion could eventually lead to a more pluralistic sys- 
tem. 


25 Nepszabadsag, Nov. 29, 1966. 

26 Tarsadalmi Szemle, December 1966. For the basic problems 
involved in the diversity and conflict of group interests and a 
veiled criticism of the party’s timid approach, see essays by 
Andras Hegediis, former Premier and leader of the sociological 
group of the Academy of Sciences in Valosag, March 1965, 
Kortars. August 1966, and Kozgazdasagi Szemle, July-August 
1966. His outspoken statements and the debate about alienation 
in Valosag were the main reasons for his dismissal as editor of 
Valosag in July 1965. 

27 See Rudolf Biéani¢, “Economics of Socialism,” Foreign 
Affairs, July 1966. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Elite: Il 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the last issue, Mr. Hough examined the changing status of major 
Soviet institutions as reflected in the 1966 party elections and speculated on related 
policy implications in the post-Khrushchev period. The present article explores the 
changes and continuities in the central and republican party committee memberships and 
attempts to assess the significance of these developments for the future. 


In Whose Hands the Future? 


fter the deaths of both Lenin and Stalin, 
collective rule was instituted by the closest lieu- 
tenants of the deceased leader; yet, within five years, 
one of their number succeeded in having almost all 
of his powerful colleagues removed in disgrace. The 
elections to the 1966 Central Committee suggest 
that the top Soviet leaders are acutely aware of this 
historic trend. There is little evidence, however, to 
suggest that they have discovered a way to eliminate 
the possibility of any such recurrence while still 


Mr. Hough is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois (Urbana). He 
wishes to express his gratitude to the Russian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, for its financial 
assistance during the period when the data for this 
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By Jerry Hough 


promoting a necessary administrative moderniza- 
tion. 


As a result of the elections, seasoned members of 
the Central Committee continue to occupy high 
political and administrative positions with the result 
that the most powerful jobs in the Soviet Union 
remain largely in the hands of men in their fifties 
with long years of party administrative experience. 
Yet, the elections to the republican central com- 
mittees in 1966 show that an increasing number of 
new, presumably younger men have moved into 
important positions at the lower levels. In a very 
meaningful way these new men seem to comprise a 
different “generation” from their immediate supe- 
riors—a generation with a rather different set of 
experiences and perspectives. Unless the Soviet 
system becomes quite rigid—and there is still little 


reasons to assume that it will—it is by the perspec- 
tives and attitudes of this new generation that the 
future of Russia is likely to be shaped. 


Continuity in Central Personnel 


When one compares the composition of the all- 
Union Central Committee of the CPSU selected in 
1966 with that named in 1961, the impression is one 
of great stability in membership.* In 1961 there 
were 175 full members of the Central Committee, 
nine of whom had died by early 1966. Of the 
remaining 166 members, 83 percent were named to 
the 1966 Central Committee. This percentage would 
be even higher if we exclude Nikita Khrushchev, 
Alexei Adzhubei, and a few other men associated 
very closely with the deposed leader. In contrast, 
less than 50 percent of the still living full members 
of the 1956 Central Committee were re-elected to 
the Central Committee in 1961. 

Indeed, the continuity in certain key categories 
of personnel is quite remarkable, given the cata- 
clysmic organizational and political changes that 
have occurred since 1961. Over 70 percent of the 
obkom first secretaries on the 1966 Central Com- 
mittee and Auditing Commission were already at 
that level in the hierarchy in the fall of 1961, and 
another 15 percent of them had become obkom first 
secretaries by the summer of 1963. Again it is 
interesting to recall that less than one-third of the 
obkom secretaries on the 1961 committees had 
reached that level at the time of the 20th Party 
Congress in 1956. 

Similarly, if we examine the biographies of the 
36 USSR ministers in charge of industry, construc- 
tion, and transportation in 1966, we find that 14 of 
them had been ministers in 1957 (three of them 
since 1940) and that an additional 13 had reached 
the deputy minister level by that time (at least six 
in the Stalin period). Of the other ministers in 
1966, six had been plant directors in the 1940’s 
while a seventh had been named obkom first secre- 
tary in 1953. Over half of all these men have more 
than 20 years’ experience as plant directors or 
higher, and at least another 25 percent have over 15 
years’ experience at this level. 

Of course, no group of officials is impervious 


1 Through the addition of 20 full memberships to the Cen- 
tral Committee, the Soviet leadership did fulfill the old statutory 
requirement of 25 percent “renewal”: fully 25.1 percent of the 
present voting members were newly elected in 1966. However, 
the percentage of old members removed was much smaller. 


to change. The more stable the personnel, the more 
susceptible the administrative system is to the 
inevitable process of aging. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that one of the most notable develop- 
ments of the last five years has been the aging of 
the Soviet top administrative elite. The average age 
of the full members of the Central Committee in- 
creased from 49 in 1952 to 51 in 1956, 52 in 1961, 
and 56 in 1966. As the accompanying chart on 
page 20 indicates, this increase in average age re- 
flects the aging of nearly all types of key administra- 
tive personnel. 

Soviet leaders have asserted that stability among 
the administrative elite is the result of a conscious 
policy and that it is associated with the general goal 
of ensuring “objectivity” and “balance” in decision- 
making. According to the first secretary of the 
Krasnodar kraikom, “in the last year and a half 
the Central Committee has made a very important 
turn (povorot) in its work with personnel and has 
ended [a policy of] mass transfers ( perestanovak ).” 
Leonid Brezhnev himself spoke at the Congress 
about “the unjustified transferring and replacing of 
personnel” which had taken place earlier.* 

Others have explicitly linked this policy with a 
desire for more experienced administrators. While 
some officials may still speak of the desirability of 
training younger personnel, they now emphasize 
that this requires the presence of older colleagues. 
In the words of N. A. Shchelokov, formerly second 
secretary of the Moldavian Central Committee and 
as of September 1966 USSR Minister of Public 
Order, (who incidentally had been a raikom secre- 
tary in Dnepropetrovsk in 1938 and chairman of 
the gorispolkom from 1939 to 1941): 


The republican party organization cannot but be per- 
turbed by such questions as the combined use of young 
and old supervisory personnel. As is well known, we 
have gone to extremes in this matter in recent years. 


To a similar statement the first secretary of the 
Tbilisi gorkom added the warning, “We must not 
bury in oblivion the Leninist instruction that capa- 
ble leaders should be promoted to responsible posts 
only after a ten-year testing period.” ° 


a 


2 Pravda, April 7, 1966. 

3 Pravda, March 30, 1966. 

4 Sovetskaia Moldaviia, March 4, 1966. The biography of 
this man (N. A. Shchelokov) can be found in Who’s Who in 
the USSR 1965/66 New York, The Scarecrow Press, 1966, 
p. 750. In September 1966 Shchelokov was named USSR 
Minister of Public Order. It should be noted that L. Brezhnev 
was one of the obkom secretaries in Drepropetrovsk from 1939 
to 1941. 

5 Zaria vostoka, May 5, 1966. 
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Adaptability in Question 


While age and experience may be indispensable 
for knowledgeable decisions, there comes a point 
when they may deaden a man’s ability to respond 
creatively to new circumstances. An institution 
whose personnel policy emphasizes these attributes 
must face up to the problem of ensuring sufficient 
change in personnel to prevent bureaucratic stagna- 
tion. A party dedicated to the transformation of 
society must be particularly alert to this danger. 

As Professor John Armstrong has suggested, 
personnel stability is already threatening the eff- 
ciency of the Soviet administrative system. Contend- 
ing that the “obkom secretaries have probably 
passed their primes in terms of the extremely diverse 
and complex supervisory duties confronting them,” 
Armstrong concludes: “Probably the Soviet system 
as a whole will have to pay for the situation by 
reduced industrial efficiency for several years to 


6 John A. Armstrong, “Party Bifurcation and Elite Inter- 
ests,” Soviet Studies, Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1966, p. 428. 


Average Age of Officials in the Central 


Central Party Secretaries (excluding the 
First Secretary ) 

Heads of Central Committee Departments 

Republican Party First Secretaries 

Republican Party Second Secretaries 

Obkom First Secretaries 

Industrial Administrators ° 

Department of Defense Officials ‘ 

Foreign Affairs Officials 


On the surface, at least, this judgment about the 
obkom first secretaries may be unduly harsh. As 
a result of the substantial purge of the party appa- 
ratus in 1960-61, the provincial party secretaries 
remain fairly young by Western standards, and the 
level of their technical competence has risen con- 
siderably during the last decade. As we shall see 
later, the first secretaries in the industrialized re- 
gions continue to be men with very considerable 
industrial experience. 

The problem of the adaptability of industrial and 
military administrators to modern exigencies, how- 
ever, appears to be quite serious. A 57-year-old 
industrial administrator may not be considered 
unduly old in comparison with industrial executives 
in the US and elsewhere. Yet the Soviet administra- 
tors, over three-fourths of whom had become plant 
directors during the Stalin period, may well be 
unwilling or psychologically unable to promote the 
radically different relationship between ministry 
and plant essential to effective modernization. 

The situation in the Ministry of Defense is even 
more striking. The top military official in the 
Ministry, Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, for example, 
became a soldier during World War I, and the 


Committee and Auditing Commission * 


1952 1956 1961 1966 
50 4 58? 59 
—— 49 o2 56° 
47 49 ol 54 
— 50 48 SQF 
46 48 48 SLY 
438 52 54 of 
a 56 59 64 
—s 52 54: 59 


at Since these figures include candidate members of the Central Committee and members of the Auditing 
Commission, they are not strictly comparable to the average ages cited for full members of the Central 


Committee. 


» This figure is distorted by the presence of the aged Kuusinen in the secretariat. If he is excluded, the 


average age would be 55. 


“It was impossible to find the year of birth for a number of the new department heads. These men may 
not lower the average significantly or they may be sufficiently young to reduce it by a number of years. 

(Jt was possible to identify the year of birth for eight of 13 republican second secretaries and 76 of 94 obkom 
first secretaries. Without any adjustment the average age of each group would have been midway between 
52 and 53. However, the unidentified men are usually newcomers to this level of the hierarchy, and their 
career patterns often suggest a younger age. Since the age of the other new party officials was usually in 
the 45-50 range, we have assumed a 1920 year of birth for the unidentified men, and the figures in the table 
reflect that adjustment. In the case of the obkom secretaries, any average year of birth from 1919 to 1923 
for the unidentified men would have produced an average age of 51 for the whole group. 

¢ Included in this figure are the ministers and chairmen of state committees in the industrial and construction 
realm, the deputy chairmen of the Council of Ministers and the Gosplan officials specializing in industry, 


and (in 1961) the sovnarkhoz chairmen. 


‘ This figure includes only the Minister of Defense and the Deputy Ministers of Defense. If the commanders 
of the military districts had been included the average age would have dropped; if a number of inspector- 


generals had been included, it would have increased. 
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heads of the Air Force and the strategic rocket 
forces were both in uniform prior to 1920. In fact, 
with one exception all of the deputy ministers of 
defense entered the armed forces by 1920 and 
presumably fought either in World War I or in the 
Civil War. 


The failure to rejuvenate both the industrial and 
military officialdom is indeed striking considering 
the particular demands of innovation in these areas. 
One cannot easily avoid the suspicion that many of 
the leaders fear any sizable shake up of the Central 
Committee on the grounds that it would menace 
collective leadership and the regime’s present, cau- 
tious policy based on compromise and negotiation. 


Such a fear is not an idle one. Because of the 
crucial role of the secretariat in personnel selection, 
members of the Central Committee do not have any 
really independent power base. Rather they are 
men whose power rests upon a bureaucratic position 
to which they have no permanent claim and whose 
tenure in that position has—in the past at least— 
depended on their satisfying their superiors, par- 
ticularly those in the secretariat. For this reason 
the Soviet political system has always been particu- 
larly susceptible to the creation by the First 
Secretary of a personal political machine within the 
Central Committee. If there is a fairly substantial 
turnover among the country’s top administrators, 
the accompanying changes in Central Committee 
membership may destroy the base for any stable 
collective leadership. 


Yet, the leadership faces a serious dilemma. If 
this turnover does not occur, administrative dy- 
namism and adaptability will be difficult to main- 
tain. If the leadership tries to resolve the dilemma 
by parceling out the power of personnel selection 
to several individuals representing either key fac- 
tions, institutional hierarchies, or territorial party 
organizations, then it will be extremely difficult to 
avoid widespread pressure for change in the basic 
political system itself. It is a dilemma which must 
be faced in the next five years—a dilemma which is 
of basic political importance in the present period. 


Harbingers of Change? 


If we turn our attention from the level of officials 
represented in the all-Union Central Committee 
to the men just below this administrative level, we 
find much less stability. 

In particular, the rates of turnover in the re- 
publican central committees stand in marked con- 
trast to those in the center. While the percentage 


of renewal of all-Union Central Committee members 
required by the Party Rules (25 percent) was barely 
met, the turnover required for the republican cen- 
tral committees (33 percent) was substantially ex- 
ceeded. In the Ukraine over 40 percent of the full 
members of the 1961 central committee were not re- 
elected in 1966, in Belorussia over 45 percent, and 
in Uzbekistan over 50 percent. In the three smaller 
republics studied—Latvia, Georgia, and Moldavia 
—(where there were intervening Party Congresses 
in 1963 or 1964.) 55-60 percent of the 1961 mem- 
bers were removed by 1966. 


Some of this turnover may be attributed to the 
rotation of military personnel outside the republic 
in question and to changes in the worker-peasant 
members, but the 1961 members who were party 
officials and republican administrators have also 
been removed at a rather high rate. In the three 
large republics over 40 percent of these men were 
not re-elected, in the three small republics over 
50 percent. 

In certain key categories of republican party 
officials the turnover is even greater than a study 
of central committee membership indicates. While 
11 of the 14 republican first secretaries in 1966 
held the same posts in 1961 (and two of those re- 
moved were promoted to central posts conferring 
Politburo membership), 38 of the other 56 secre- 
taries have been replaced in the last five years, 17 
of them in the post-Khrushchev period. In a number 
of the republics all of the heads of the departments 
of the central committees were replaced, while in 
others (the Ukraine excepted) the turnover ap- 
proached 100 percent. 

Not all of these party officials have been removed 
from prominent positions. Some (particularly 
among the second secretaries) have been trans- 
ferred to responsible posts outside their respective 
republics, others have been given equally important 
jobs within the republics. However, a substantial 
proportion of the 1961 party officials have been de- 
moted, and in any case a large number of new men 
have been promoted to top party posts. 

Only incomplete information is available on the 
more junior posts at the center or in the RSFSR. 
but there is an interesting contrast at high levels 
within the armed forces. Over half of the deputy 
ministers of defense in 1961 were retained in their 
posts in 1966, and the “new” deputy ministers 
have backgrounds almost identical to their predeces- 
sors. Among the commanders of the 18 military 
districts, however, the turnover rate is over 80 per- 
cent. Moreover, it is reasonably clear that the 
new commanders are over five years younger than 
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their predecessors and that the average age of the 
officials at this level has actually declined some- 
what since 1961.‘ 

Evidence of personnel turnover at lower levels is, 
of course, not proof that there will soon be turnover 
at the higher level. However the policy towards 
junior personnel does demonstrate a keen aware- 
ness of the advantages of personnel fluidity in main- 
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Parkinson's Law, Soviet Style 
—"Maybe you could find me a folding chair?” 


—Krokodil (Moscow), Sept. 20, 1965. 
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taining administrative efficiency, and it does create 
a reservoir of new men eager to move up in the 
hierarchy and with the experience necessary to 
do so. It seems highly probable, therefore, that 
if the ambitious goals of the leadership are not 
realized, there will be strong pressure for a “re- 
newal” of more senior central and regional person- 
nel. It would be rash indeed to assume that no one 
on the Politburo is capable of taking advantage of 


these pressures. 


The New Generation 


A series of questions inevitably arises when- 
ever personnel turnover occurs within a political 
system, particularly in the case of the Soviet Union. 
Is there any change in the preparation and career 
patterns of the new men which would suggest that 
the leadership is demanding new skills for certain 
positions or is even transforming the nature of these 
positions themselves? Is there any change in life 
pattern which would suggest that the younger men 
constitute a “‘new generation” with perspectives and 
policy views different from their predecessors? In 
particular, are there any such younger men with new 
ideals among the officials of the party itself? 

Biographical data on the recently promoted ofh- 
cials is not sufficiently complete to permit a precise 
analysis of changes in the background of all the 
party secretaries. However, certain facts about 
their education and experience are ascertainable. 

In the first place, despite Soviet statements which 
might (erroneously) be read to imply a with- 
drawal of the party apparatus from detailed super- 
vision of industry, the party committees continue 
to be staffed by men with very considerable techni- 
cal competence. For example, D. F. Ustinov, chair- 
man of the Supreme Council of the Economy from 
its creation in 1963 until mid-1965 and an industrial 
minister since 1941, and M. E. Solomentsov, the 
former chairman of the Cheliabinsk Sovnarkhoz, 
were named secretaries of the Central Committee. 
In the Ukraine a former plant manager (P. E. 
Shelest ) remains the first secretary of the republican 
central committee. 


7On an average the 1961 commanders were born in 1903. 
The year of birth of nine of the 1966 commanders averages 
1906. However, the other nine commanders have just been 
promoted to this level of the hierarchy, and it is highly prob- 
able that they are at least as young as the three commanders 
born 1909-1912. If so (and this estimate seems conservative), 
the generalization about the characteristic of the group is 
accurate. I have included as military districts the groups in 
Eastern Europe and the GDR. 


In the oblasts the first secretaries have back- 
grounds which vary greatly depending upon the 
nature of the oblast, but the industrialized regions 
continue to be led by party secretaries with in- 
dustrial experience. In 1961, 15 of the obkom first 
secretaries in the 20 most industrialized oblasts had 
an engineering education, and seven of them were 
former enterprise directors.* In 1966, 13 of these 
oblasts had a new first secretary. Of the 16 obkom 
first secretaries in 1966 whose backgrounds are 
known, 13 were trained as engineers, and eight of 
them are former enterprise managers. At least three 
of the other four were once secretaries of the pri- 
mary party organization in a giant plant, and they, 
too, are almost surely graduate engineers with 
managerial experience in the plant.’ The four men 
among the 20 who first reached the level of obkom 
first secretary during the post-Khrushchev period 
include these three plant secretaries and the former 
chairman of the Donets Sovnarkhoz.*® 


In the other oblasts in the RSFSR and the 
Ukraine there has been a much lower rate of turn- 
over among the first secretaries (two-thirds of these 
oblasts have the same secretary as in 1961). These 
men have had much less formal preparation for 
industrial management, having been trained as 
agronomists or in the Higher Party School and 
with their only professional experience in either 
agriculture or rural party and soviet work. 


If the republican capitals can serve as criteria, 
however, the Soviet leadership still strives to ensure 
that each major urban center has at least one 
secretary who has held a high managerial post in 
industry or construction. In Vilnius and Frunze 
the republican secretary for industry is a former 


8 The 20 oblasts are Cheliabinsk, Dnepropetrovsk, Donets, 
Gorki, Irkutsk, Kemerovo, Kharkov, Kiev, Krasnoiarsk, Kui- 
byshev, Leningrad, Lugansk, Moscow, Novosibirsk, Odessa, 
Perm, Rostov, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, and Volgograd. These are 
the twenty oblasts with over 50% urban population having the 
largest number of people concentrated in the large cities. 
Given the overconcentration of Soviet industry in the large 
cities, it is assumed that this index is a fairly reliable indicator 
of industrial production as well. I chose to focus on 20 oblasts 
because biographical information is not available on the new 
secretaries in the oblasts ranked 22, 23, and 24. The sample is 
as complete as possible. 

® These men are F. P. Golovchenko (Kiev), who was secre- 
tary at the Kharkov Tractor Works; K. F. Katushev (Gorki), 
who was secretary of the Gorki Auto Works; and G. I. 
Vashchenko (Kharkov), who was Party secretary at the Khar- 
kov Transportation Machinebuilding Works. During the 
Khrushchev period, party secretaries at such plants were almost 
invariably engineers with considerable managerial experience. 

After leaving Kharkov, Golovchenko became head of the 
machine building department of the Ukrainian Central 
Committee. 

10 The Sovnarkhoz chairman is V. I. Degtiarev, whose biog- 
raphy can be found in the 1962 Soviet directory of Supreme 
Soviet deputies. 


republican minister of construction, while in Tash- 
kent and Baku this official is a former director of 
a very large industrial enterprise. In Minsk the 
gorkom first secretary was once a plant chief engi- 
neer, while in Yerevan the gorkom second secretary 
was formerly a plant director. And so forth. 


hile the new Soviet leadership continues to 
insist on the Khrushchevian formula that “knowl- 
edge of production and the economy is as necessary 
to a party official as air,” ** it has made one sig- 
nificant change in the former premier’s personnel 
policy. Plant managers with little or no party ex- 
perience are not as frequently appointed directly 
to the post of gorkom first secretary.’* Such men, 
it is now claimed, often had insufficient experience 
to handle the multiplicity of nonindustrial duties 
thrust upon them as party first secretaries. 

Since there now exists a fairly large reservoir of 
former managerial personnel with considerable ex- 
perience in party work, the impact of the new policy 
has been fairly limited, except probably in the 
gorkoms of the smaller cities. However, assuming 
that the industrial functions of the party organs are 
not reduced (and it is likely that they will increase 
as authority is delegated from the ministries to the 
plants), there will be a need to infuse new technical 
expertise into the party apparatus as time passes. 
It will be interesting to see how the problem is 
solved. 

It may be that the leadership will choose to rely 
in large part upon managerial personnel drawn into 
party work at an earlier age—for example, shop 
heads, chief mechanics, and the like who become 
party secretaries in large plants and then move into 
higher party work. Or perhaps they will draw first 
secretaries from among plant managers who have 
previous experience in party work. The new first 
secretary of the Kharkov gorkom, for example, was 
director of the Kharkov Ballbearing Works immedi- 
ately prior to being named gorkom secretary, but 
at an earlier stage of his career he had been a 
raikom secretary. 

Regardless of the career patterns of the newly- 


11 Pravda, Sept. 24, 1966. 

12 The policy of appointing such men to the post of gorkom 
first secretary was not a 1962 innovation. It began in 1950 
shortly after Khrushchey was transferred into the all-Union 
secretariat. During the Khrushchev period the number of 
gorkom first secretaries with this background increased slowly 
but steadily. The major importance of the 1962 reorganization 
from this point of view was to extend this policy to many more 
of the towns in the more rural areas. 
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XOAAUHE — NOW 2Ty MepKy... 


promoted party officials, they also usually differ 
from many of their predecessors in two other crucial 
aspects: the year they were born and the date of 
their entry into the party. In 1961 nearly four-fifths 
of the obkom first secretaries on the Central Com- 
mittee and the Auditing Commission were born in 
1915 or earlier, and three-fourths of them had 
joined the party before the war. (The “typical” first 
secretary was born between 1911 and 1915 and be- 
came a party member in 1939 or 1940.) Judging 
from the information we have, the new obkom first 
secretaries were born circa 1920 and entered the 
party during World War II. 

The new obkom first secretary is, of course, less 
then a decade younger than the “typical” secretary 
of 1961, and he may have joined the party only two 
or three years later. Yet, his experiences and 
perspectives could be strikingly different from his 
predecessors, and he clearly belongs to a different 
generation. 

To be specific, the obkom first secretary who 
joined the party in 1939 or even in 1940 almost 
invariably also began party or administrative work 
at that time (or had done so earlier). Since very 
few persons were admitted to the party from 1933 
to 1938, a member’s entry in 1939 does not neces- 
sarily imply that he played an apolitical role during 
the purges. On the contrary, it is likely that such 
a party official or administrator benefited from the 
purges and perhaps participated in them. 

On the other hand, party officials born in 1920 
probably had very little association with the events 
of the late 1930’s, although they could have been 
active in the Komsomol at this time and may even 
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—" need the right men for the job— 
these will fit in.... 


—Krokodil (Moscow), 
April 10, 1965. 
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have participated in the denunciation of their teach- 
ers. According to their biographies, however, many 
of them first entered serious political or administra- 
tive work in the army (or in some cases in industry ) 
during World War II. This generation—which may 
be called “the World War II generation”—began 
to be promoted in significant numbers to the level 
of obkom first secretary during the purge of 
1960-61. Its representation at this level has in- 
creased during the last five years, and it would al- 
most surely be the major beneficiary of any increase 
in turnover among obkom secretaries. 


Views and Perspectives 


The question of vital concern to students of the 
Soviet Union centers on the perspective of these 
younger men. Of course, in any generation there 
exists a broad spectrum of political views. But 
are there any distinctive policy orientations which 
a large number of them share or which a First 
Secretary or a Politburo desirous of their support 
might consider? 

Many Western observers point to the fact that 
these officials began their careers in the last decade 
of Stalin’s life, at a time when individual political 
administrative responsibilities and opportunities 
were severely limited. It is argued that since these 
men acquired much of their early experience in 
the stultifying atmosphere of the postwar period, 
they are likely to have a “neo-Stalinist” outlook. 

Clearly any conclusion about a new generation 
must remain speculative. But I wonder if another 


hypothesis about the policy orientation of these 
men doesn’t deserve more attention. Perhaps the 
crucial fact about the World War II generation is 
not their postwar careers, but precisely their en- 
trance into the party (and often into party work) 
during World War II. While we tend to think of the 
post-purge years as an unbroken period of stifling 
repression and overcentralization, we must not 
forget that the war years did not fit such a pattern. 
When the World War II generation entered the 
CPSU, the party was no longer engaged in warfare 
against the peasants or against its own members. 
On the contrary, it was leading the country in the 
defense of the motherland against a foreign invader. 
At this time the party de-emphasized Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and even restored fairly close 
relations with the Orthodox Church. Many hoped 
that it would make peace with the Russian people 
after the war and that the population could begin 
to enjoy the fruits of the industrialization drive. 

A man who assumed party or command responsi- 
bilities during the war was called upon to conduct 
political work quite unlike that of other periods. 
His relationships with the rank-and-file citizens 
were different from those of the 1930’s or the late 
1940’s. Indeed, the difficulties in wartime com- 
munications often forced him into a more inde- 
pendent relationship vis-a-vis his superiors. 

On the surface at least there would seem to be 
little reason to suppose that the World War II gen- 
eration has a “neo-Stalinist” orientation. While 
these men did continue in party or administrative 
work during the postwar years, and although their 
relationship to the population did change radically 
during this period, one should not automatically 
conclude that these years were decisive in shaping 
their attitudes. Indeed, it is conceivable that they— 
or at least those among them who prospered during 
the Khrushchev decade—were quite repelled by 
many aspects of the last seven years of Stalin’s 
rule. 


If this image of the World War II generation is 
correct, one might hypothesize that these men have 
a set of attitudes which includes: 


1) an indifference toward formal “ideological” 
questions; 


2) an emphasis upon patriotism as a major 
basis of legitimacy for the regime; 


3) a nostalgic desire to return to a period of 
considerable freedom of action in day-to-day de- 
cision-making; 

4) an increased responsiveness to the aspirations 
of the population for improved material conditions 
in the short run; 


2) perhaps an army-like respect for the need to 
maintain popular discipline, but a revulsion at the 
terror and the irrationality of the late Stalin period; 


6) an impatience with concern over the Great 
Purge of the 1930’s—a feeling that this is ancient 
history not worth raking over any more. 


Perhaps these hypotheses are unduly influenced 
by an awareness of the policy developments of the 
last few years. However, in many respects, the 
correspondence between these developments and the 
type of mentality which might be expected of a 
World War II party official appears to be really 


quite close. 


Surely it would be wrong to suggest that the 
future course of Soviet history is predetermined. 
One cannot even preclude the possibility that some- 
day a First Secretary, recalling that Stalin re- 
mained in office longer than Khrushchev, may at- 
tempt to utilize some of his techniques. Yet, it 
would be a mistake to assume that there is a whole 
generation of younger officials eagerly awaiting the 
day when Stalinism can be partially restored. The 
present cautious nature of policy change in the 
Soviet Union may be only a hint of things to come 
in that period when the World War II generation 
comes into power. 
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The Cultural Scene 


EDITORS’ NOTE: On May 22nd of this year, the thrice-postponed Fourth All-Union 
Writers’ Congress is to take place in Moscow; the last was held in February 1959. The 
interim change of regime makes this a fitting time to review recent developments in 
the ever-fascinating interplay between politics and culture in the USSR, and also to 
examine the present state of Soviet literature stricto sensu. The broad course of develop- 
ments on the cultural scene since the overthrow of Khrushchev is traced by Mr. McClure. 
Mr. Gibian focuses on some interesting features of recent literary output and discusses 
the present frame of mind of Russia’s creative intelligentsia. A narrower but no less 
important subject is covered by Mr. Monas—the esthetic, philosophical and political 
values of the few talented literary critics who still uphold (with the help of a powerful 
sector of the party apparat) the beleaguered and largely discredited principles of “So- 


cialist Realism.” 


The Politics of Soviet Culture, 


1964-1967 


t is one of the ironies of the Soviet system that 
the Communist Party has built anti-intellectualism 
into its structure and outlook, yet finds itself ever 
more dependent on scientists, economists, writers 
and even artists. The party has tried to isolate the 
intellectuals by giving them a privileged position 
in society and at the same time controlling their 
output through an elaborate network of organiza- 


Timothy McClure is the pseudonym of a British 
observer of Soviet affairs who has been a frequent 
visitor to the Soviet Union over the past ten years. 
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tions and censors. But with the inevitable develop- 
ment of a more open and complex Soviet society, 
the party, its creature organizations, and the intel- 
lectuals have found themselves in a multisided tug- 
of-war—a struggle in which strange alliances de- 
velop and it often becomes impossible to tell the 
“ood guys” from the “bad guys.” 

The tension resulting from this struggle has not 
as yet stimulated great cultural achievement; on 
the contrary, it has resulted in an enormous dissipa- 
tion of intellectual energy and waste of talent. Yet 
out of the articulation of the conflict has come a 


meaningful dialogue, forcing the establishment 
along a course that has vacillated between grappling 
with the crucial question of greater freedom and 
reverting to the search for more effective ways to 
control and discipline the intellectuals. The trial of 
the two Soviet writers Siniavski and Daniel in 
February 1966 marked the latest stormy effort at 
discipline in the cycle of tempest and relative calm 
that has characterized the relationship between 
intellectuals and the regime since Stalin’s death. 

The “crisis of the intellectuals” in 1965-66 had 
much in common with the 1963 crackdown on the 
arts, which began with the bizarre visit of Khru- 
shchev to the Manezh art exhibit on December 1, 
1962, but dissipated only six months later with the 
June 1963 ideological plenum of the CPSU Central 
Committee.’ During both periods the heightened 
debate between “liberal” and “conservative” 
writers served as a surrogate battlefield for contend- 
ing forces within the establishment and most likely 
within the Central Committee apparat and the 
Politburo itself. In both periods also, the authori- 
ties finally backed away from the threatened general 
repression of the liberals in the official family, while 
the liberals in turn felt vindicated and emboldened 
to risk even more daring excursions into artistic ex- 
perimentation and social criticism. Furthermore, in 
1963 as in 1966 the repressive actions that. were 
sanctioned by the party resulted in an outpouring 
of shocked disapproval and indignation from for- 
eign intellectuals, most particularly from Commu- 
nists in Eastern and Western Europe. 

At the same time, there are significant differences 
between the two periods of “crackdown,” revealing 
a good deal about current Soviet politics and about 
the quality and extent of intellectual dissidence in 
Soviet society. One striking difference concerns 
the target of attack: in the 1962-63 crisis it was 
the young poets and the liberal wing of the official 
intelligentsia that bore the brunt of the leadership’s 
wrath, whereas in 1966 the Soviet authorities di- 
rected their major effort against intellectuals who 
had sought to circumvent the party’s controls by 
operating in the intellectual underground. Partly 
in consequence, official retaliation was more severe 
in 1966, resulting in stiff prison sentences for at 
least two Soviet writers (and reportedly several 
more) and in the expulsion from the country of a 
third writer critical of the regime. Yet meanwhile 


1For a comprehensive review of this period, see Priscilla 
Johnson, “The Regime and the Intellectuals: A Window on 
Party Politics,’ Problems of Communism, Special Supplement, 
July-August 1963. 


the targets of the 1962-63 crackdown were left rela- 
tively unmolested and even flourishing; what fire 
these by-now-not-so-young writers and poets drew 
from the literary and bureaucratic conservatives 
served in large part merely to increase the demand 
for their publications and to make them even more 
inviolable institutions in Soviet society. 

Another distinction between the two crises con- 
cerns the behavior of the top political leadership. 
The first crisis grew out of an impetuous political 
volte-face by Khrushchev at his most erratic and 
irascible, and his person continued to dominate 
the events that ensued. By contrast, during the 
1966 crisis the leaders managed to stay out of 
direct involvement with the intellectuals and to 
leave the dirty work to lesser agents. Moreover, 
the decision to put Siniavski and Daniel on trial, 
risking the further alienation of the Soviet liberal 
intellectuals and universal disapproval from abroad, 
was surely not an easy or impetuous move on the 
part of the cautious coalition of Khrushchev’s 
successors, who were otherwise demonstrating a 
desire to legitimize their right to rule and displaying 
a high degree of sensitivity to foreign criticism. The 
decision that seemed to be so atypical for Khru- 
shchev’s heirs must have reflected, as Max Hayward 
observed, a leadership “torn between powerful con- 
flicting trends and attempting to placate, or at least 
not to antagonize, violently opposed groups in 
Soviet society, if not in the party itself.” ° 

In the following pages a closer look will be 
taken at the events surrounding the recent crisis, 
though neither the trial itself nor the writings of 
Siniavski and Daniel will be dealt with in detail 
since these matters have already been covered ex- 
tensively.* For the purpose of analyzing the chang- 
ing policies of Khrushchev’s heirs it has been con- 
venient to divide the time since Khrushchev’s fall 
into roughly three phases: (1) the period of un- 
certainty from mid-October 1964 to mid-January 
1965, during which the party leadership was too 
bothered with disestablishing Khrushchevism and 
establishing its own bona fides in the Communist 
world to concern itself with cultural matters; (2) 
the period of “liberal conservatism” from late Janu- 
ary to mid-summer 1965, during which certain ele- 
ments in the leadership were able to make im- 


2Qn Trial: The Soviet State versus “Abram Tertz” and 
“Nikolai a canes (translated, edited, and with an introduction 
by Max Hayward), New York, Harper & Row, 1966, p. 38. 

3 E.g., see Leopold Labedz and Max Hayward, “The Arrests,” 
and Abraham Brumberg, “Traitors in the Dock,” Problems of 
Communism, March-April 1966. (The Labedz-Hayward article 
was reprinted from Encounter [London], January 1966.) 
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portant, if only moderate, overtures to encourage 
the intellectuals’ participation in developing new 


programs and in expanding the arts; and (3) the 


period of reaction and disciplinary measures from 
September 1965 to the present. In the conclusion 
the political implications of the crackdown will be 
examined. 

One note: Throughout this essay I refer to the 
various segments of the intelligentsia as “liberals,” 
“moderates,” “conservatives,” “liberal-conserva- 
tives,” etc., to designate their political stance in the 
struggle between forces that seek and forces that 
oppose a more open society in the Soviet Union. 
Such designations are necessary and valid within 
the context of the essay, but they perforce ignore 
the rich variety and multitude of crosscurrents 
that characterize the climate of cultural opinion 
within the intellectual community. It has seemed 
best to deal with some of the diverse cultural 
aspects of current intellectual ferment in a sepa- 
rate commentary (see pp. 30-31) so as not to blur 
the polarization of forces in the continuing political 
struggle. 


After the Fall 


By October 1964 the liberal writers and artists— 
most of whom had wisely chosen the “conspiracy 
of silence” during the conservative onslaught of 
1963—had reemerged from the provinces and 
dachas and had actively resumed the game of who 
can publish what and where. A certain confidence 
was in the air in Moscow. The broadcasts of VOA 
and BBC had not been jammed for over a year. 
The year-old Nuclear Test Ban Treaty plus angry 
exchanges with the Chinese pointed to even closer 
relations with the West in the coming year—a de- 
velopment welcomed by the vast majority of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. The atmosphere in Moscow 
seemed so hopeful that the visiting Yugoslav 
Mihajlo Mihajlov, despite his pessimistic view of 
Soviet society in general, saw light ahead for Soviet 
artists: in his Moscow Summer, 1964, he predicted 
“a final liberation of literature and arts from all 
restrictions of dogmatism”—a surprising judgment 
from such a knowledgeable observer but certainly 
a reflection of the naive optimism that prevailed at 
the time among the younger intellectuals. 

This air of general well-being was rudely jolted 
by the announcement of Khrushchev’s fall on 
October 16. The immediate reaction of the intel- 
lectual community and probably of most citizens 
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was understandably one of misgiving and uncer- 
tainty, but concern over what lay ahead no doubt 
outweighed concern over the change of regime per 
se. Among the intellectuals, the liberals’ reactions 
were the most confused, for they had long felt 
ambivalent toward Khrushchev. They all knew that 
Khrushchev had been the first to open the flood- 
gates of denunciation against Stalin; that he had 
personally authorized the publication of One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich and The Heirs of 
Stalin; that he had seemed impressed by certain 
independent artists like the sculptor Ernst Neiz- 
vestny and the poet Yevtushenko (both of whom 
had shown the bravado to talk back to the top man 
himself). On the other hand, Khrushchev’s crude, 
peasant approach to culture had epitomized the 
party’s philistinism and purely utilitarian view of 
art, and it was he who had placed the control of 
culture in the hands of the dogmatic and detested 
Ilichev. Furthermore, though Khrushchev had 
initiated destalinization, he had resisted yielding to 
its logical demands; indeed, as First Secretary, he 
had wielded his authority in the Stalinist style, 
making himself the final arbiter in all aspects of 
Soviet life. 

Even more than the writers and artists, the 
scientific intelligentsia had reasons not to feel 
overly regretful about Khrushchev’s downfall. Per- 
haps no segment of the Soviet establishment had 
been more contemptuous of his pretensions to ex- 
pert knowledge and his various crash programs. The 
scientists were particularly antagonized by his often 
enthusiastic support for the charlatan geneticist 
Lysenko—an issue on which the liberals in the “‘cre- 
ative intelligentsia” were solidly in agreement. 

Thus a few reassuring developments under the 
new regime were enough to quiet the initial mis- 
givings of the intelligentsia. Nothing could have 
offered quicker comfort than the post-Khrushchev 
attack launched in the press against Lysenko, his 
theories, and his supporters; an article by Vladimir 
Dudintsev published in Komsomolskaia pravda on 
October 23, only a week after Khrushchev’s ouster, 
sparked an outpouring of abuse against Lysenko 
over the next few weeks that seemed clearly de- 
signed to win the support of the intelligentsia. 

Also within a week of the ouster, word was passed 
that the authorities had dropped Khrushchev’s 
pending project to combine the major literary and 
cultural newspapers into one organ.* This was 


* This was later confirmed by a speaker at the RSFSR 
Writers’ Congress in March 1965. 


another easy way to win support from all sectors of 
the intellectual community, each of which had a 
stake in its own particular publication. The release 
of Pasternak’s close friend Olga Ivinskaia from 
prison in early November (very possibly because 
she had already served out her sentence) was 
another means of picking up good will from the 
liberals. Word was also floated that the young 
Leningrad poet Yosif Brodski had been released 
from his place of exile near Archangel, where he had 
been sent six months earlier by a Leningrad court 
for “parasitism”—but this rumor later turned out 
to be false.® 

Among other signs encouraging to the liberals, 
Pravda, newly under the editorship of A. M. Rumi- 
antsev, took to criticizing the conservative play- 
wright A. Sofronov and the conservative stronghold 
Oktiabr.° On November 30 Yevgeni Yevtushenko, 
Bella Akhmadulina and Rimma Kazakova—three 
of the leading young liberals—gave a poetry read- 
ing to some 1800 people in the Moscow Conser- 
vatory, the first such large reading by the liberal 
poets since the events of 1962-63. In late Decem- 
ber, “Poetry Day” saw most of the liberal poets 
reading to small audiences. 

All of these developments, however, were more or 
less wisps in the wind—or one might better say in 
the partial vacuum created by the turnover in the 
top leadership. Khrushchev’s heirs had not as yet 
enunciated any official line in the sphere of cul- 
ture—indeed in the first few months they showed 
little interest in the problems of the “culture lobby.” 
They were concerned with the more pressing prob- 
lems of tidying up the structural aberrations in 
the party, reassuring the nation’s bureaucrats that 
they could rule better and more securely without 
that “subjectivist” Khrushchev, and mending fences 
with friends in the Communist movement. Cultural 
life seemed to proceed as usual in Moscow and 
Leningrad, reflecting—in many respects—trends 
that had been underway before Khrushchev’s fall. 


t4 * e° 
Liberal Conservatism’’— 
The Rumiantsev Line 


The first clear sign that some official sanction 
was being given to a moderate direction in cultural 
policies came with significant shake-ups in the 


5 Brodski was finally allowed to return to Leningrad in 
November 1965. 
6 See “Where is the Compass?,” Pravda, Nov. 15, 1964. 


literary and scientific bureaucracies. In late Janu- 
ary 1965 the Moscow and Leningrad sections of 
the Writers’ Union met in stormy sessions, with 
dramatic results. The Moscow meeting was high- 
lighted by indirect but unmistakable criticism of 
Ilichev, the chief of the party’s Ideological Commis- 
sion, and of the hack-writer Nikolai Gribachev, 
who had thundered as one of the major conserva- 
tive voices in 1963. The Moscow writers succeeded 
in removing from their directing board four of the 
most despised representatives of the old guard: 
besides Gribachev, they were Oktiabr’s editor, 
Vsevolod Kochetoy, the playwright Anatoli Sofro- 
nov, and the writer Georgi Markov. The four also 
failed to win election as delegates from Moscow 
to the upcoming RSFSR Writers’ Congress, forcing 
them—as in 1962—to retire to the provinces where 
they could be assured of inclusion in other delega- 
tions. In Leningrad a similar triumph was scored: 
the Stalinist poet Aleksandr Prokofiev was not only 
removed as First Secretary of the Leningrad 
Writers’ Union but was denied a seat on the new 
board and strongly criticized for his report to the 
meeting. Prokofiev was the symbol of old guard con- 
trol over Leningrad’s writers and had reportedly 
been the key advocate of harsh treatment for 
Brodski less than a year earlier. 

The next straw in the wind was the report of 
M. A. Keldish, President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, to a February 1 meeting of the Academy, 
in which he officially condemned Lysenkoism and 
its negative effect on the development of biological 
and related sciences. The Keldish report (printed 
in Pravda, Feb. 4) was supported, as it turned out, 
by an earlier unpublished party-government decree 
on improving biology; the removal of Lysenko and 
his cronies from positions of power in genetics and 
in the biological and agricultural sciences became 
a foregone conclusion. 

By mid-February there were other indicators 
suggesting that the moderately liberal line issued 
from the top party leadership—or at least an in- 
fluential element of it: changes in the RSFSR Insti- 
tute of Pedagogical Sciences and the formation of a 
new educational commission gave real hope that 
professionals would have a major voice in the re- 
structuring of education, following the reversal of 
Khrushchev’s ill-fated reforms. Similarly the econ- 
omists, long isolated from policy-making, found 
themselves—to their great surprise—being ap- 
proached for concrete proposals in anticipation of 
the overdue economic reforms that had been much 
discussed in Khrushchev’s last years. 


On February 21 Pravda published an editorial, 
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riters and artists in the Soviet Union, in one 

sense, are more engagés in the world in which 

they live than are their Western contemporaries. 

Since, as critics, reformers, caricaturists, or defenders of 
the status quo, they cannot participate directly in a demo- 
cratic political process, their works take on a particular 
urgency and become the focus of their political involve- 
ment. In describing the activities of the intellectuals, 
analysts have found it convenient over the years to speak 
of “liberals” and “conservatives” in depicting the two 
poles of the intensely political Soviet culture. By “liber- 
als” we mean those intellectuals who are dedicated to 
increased candor and truth, relaxation of controls, greater 
personal freedom, and the complete eradication of the 
Stalinist heritage. In contrast, the “conservatives” are 
understood to be those who demand the retention of 
orthodoxy in order to preserve the existing order; for 
them, criticism of the Stalin era is unpatriotic and de- 
tracts from the revolutionary goals of Soviet society. 
Yet the terms “liberal” and “conservative” do not ade- 
quately describe the multiversity of artistic commitments 
in the USSR today, and their implications for Western 
readers may tend to oversimplify the tangled web of the 
politics of Soviet culture. Many of the political “liberals” 
are—in matters of culture—conservative, in the sense 
that they are deeply attached to the Russian past. Con- 
versely, many “conservatives” eschew all ties with pre- 
Stalin Russia. Thus it is necessary to break down the 
liberal-to-conservative spectrum into other groupings based 
largely on attitudes toward art and culture, realizing that 
no work or art—nor artist—can be considered totally 
apolitical in the Soviet state. Below I have identified 
and labeled several such elements. I do not mean to 
suggest that these arbitrary labels describe formal group- 
ings within the intelligentsia or encompass by any means 
all the variety in Soviet culture. They have been chosen 
simply as a framework within which to discuss the grow- 
ing diversity of the cultural scene and to point up the 
confusing problems this pluralism presents to the party. 


The Dogmatists 


The political reactionaries who dominate Oktiabr, the 
Academy of Fine Arts, the RSFSR Writers’ organization, 
and the Unions of Composers and Artists are essentially 
unreconstructed Stalinists whose superpatriotism and in- 
ferior esthetic taste are anathema to the vast majority of 
Soviet intellectuals, and often an embarrassment to the 
party, particularly to its younger members. Generally 
from the older generation, the “dogmatists” are ob- 
sessed with maintaining restrictions over form, unwilling 
to experiment with new artistic genres, fearful of losing 
their privileges and patronage rights in Soviet society, 
and most adamant in their opposition to cultural exchange 
with the West. Despite their apparently hegemonic posi- 
tion in their own organizations, they have on occasion 
been forced to modify their stand by progressive elements 
in the Komsomol, the government and even the party. 
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The Cultural Spectrum . .. 


The Slavophiles 


This group is composed generally of the self-consciously 
Russian intellectuals, who are fascinated by the symbols 
of pre-Petrine Russia and the Orthodox Church. Mainly 
from the younger generation, they seek identity with the 
slavophile writers and artists of the 19th century and 
tend to denigrate foreign influences and intrusions on 
“pure” Russian art. Official writers and artists rarely 
espouse these ideas publicly, but “slavophilism” pervades 
the ideas and works of many dissident poets and painters 
who work outside the establishment. Certain elements in 
the Komsomol, including on occasion the noted cultural 
heavyweight, Sergei Pavlov, have sought to capitalize on 
this widespread enthusiasm and curiosity about the Rus- 
sian past as a means of countering the impact of Western 
thought and stimulating patriotism. The Komsomol liter- 
ary journal, Molodaia gvardiia, for example, has published 
extensive “slavophile” journals by the painter Ilia Glaz- 
unov and the writer Vladimir Soloukhin, and the Komso- 
mols in 1965 organized Rodina (motherland) clubs to 
study prerevolutionary Russian culture (for quotations — 
from Glazunoy, see p. 43). 


The Russian Traditionalists 


Probably the most talented group in the cultural spec- 
trum, these Soviet writers most closely resemble the tra- 
ditional Russian intelligent. Firmly committed to restor- 
ing vitality and spirituality to Russian culture, they have 
little interest in Western political concepts. They differ 
from the slavophiles in that they are more mature, less 
chauvinistic with respect to non-Russian influences, and 
considerably more committed to the eradication of Stalin- 
ist blights. Like the slavophiles, however, they are at- 
tracted by the symbols of “eternal Russia,” chiefly the 
Orthodox Church and the Russian village. Aleksandr 
Tvardovski, the able editor of the “liberal” stronghold, 
Novyi mir, can probably be considered the chief sponsor 
of this group. He has published the works of such 
noted writers as Solzhenitsyn, Mozhaev, Tendriakov, 
Semin, Yashin, Abramov, Kazakov, none of whom could 
be considered liberals in the Western sense, but who seem 
to represent the “Russian traditionalist” point of view. 
Andrei Siniavski, whose strong individuality confounds 
all labels, might nevertheless be considered a member of 
this group. He has been characterized a “slavophile” in 
the philosophical sense of the term; and he has taken a 
forceful “liberal” position in the struggle against all that 
is philistine, dogmatic and Stalinist in Soviet society. 
Yet his critique of the Soviet system and of Socialist 
Realism in particular is based essentially on Russian con- 
servative values and emotional entrancement with Rus- 
sian culture and history, so much so that his decision to 
send his manuscripts to the West might well have con- 
founded many of his admirers among the “slavophiles” or 
the “traditionalists.” Western liberals, on the other hand, 
have not been able to understand his conservatism on 
some issues, specifically his refusal to condemn unquali- 
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fiedly the Stalin era during his trial. Rationalizing Stalin- 
ist brutalities, Siniavski explained that they resulted from 
action against inertia. His reply to liberal critics was: 
“And what have all you humane dodderers achieved?” 


The Liberal Conservatives 


This group is composed of men and women who have 
emerged from the Khrushchev era fully accepting desta- 
linization but too ensconced in the establishment and/or 
too involved personally in the Stalin era to take a lead in 
pressing for further revelations of the past. The group 
includes representatives from all generations who share 
the belief that the party and the intellectuals must work 
hand in hand toward a moderate change in Soviet society. 
They presumably see Soviet cultural life gradually playing 
a larger role in Western culture while retaining its ideo- 
logical and patriotic flavor. In the party this view was 
expressed by Alexei Rumiantsev, while in the cultural 
community it seems best represented by such recon- 
structed Stalinists as Alexei Surkov and Konstantin Si- 
monoy, as well as younger writers like Yuri Bondariov 
and Robert Rozhdestvenski. With supporters in the Mos- 
cow and Leningrad writers’ organizations, and in govern- 
ment organs such as the Ministry of Culture, the “liberal 
conservatives” have been influential in enlarging the vari- 
ety and improving the quality of foreign literature avail- 
able in Russian and have played an important role in 
promoting cultural exchanges. 


The Modern Liberals 


Through artistic style and bold behavior, this group 
has introduced a new vitality into Soviet cultural life. 
It is composed primarily of writers and artists in their 
30’s or early 40’s, including Bella Akhmadulina, Yuri 
Nagibin, Andrei Voznesenski, Vasili Aksionov, Bulat 
Okudzhava, Aleksandr Volodin, Anatoli Gladilin, Viktor 
Nekrasov, Vladimir Maximov, Yevgeni Yevtushenko, the 
sculptor Ernst Neizvestny and the composer Andrei Vol- 
konski. The group enjoys the support of many notable 
members of the older generation—e.g., Ilia Ehrenburg, 
Viktor Rozov, Valentin Kataev, Kornei Chukovski, and 
Mikhail Romm. Centered around the magazine Yunost 
and such theaters as the Sovremennik and “Taganka” in 
Moscow and the Gorky in Leningrad, this group has been 
producing literary and artistic works which, for Soviet 
conditions, are refreshingly new and_ sophisticated. 
Broadly speaking, the aim of these writers and artists is 
to forge a link between a modernized, multinational So- 
viet culture and the culture of the contemporary West. 
They have consistently sought contacts with American 
and European intellectuals. Supported by influential mem- 
bers of the scientific and academic communities, they have 
also been increasingly open in carrying their cause to the 
party leadership. 


s has been suggested, each of these groups pre- 
sents its own set of dilemmas for the party lead- 
ership, for while they may all be useful at one 
time or another, none of them can be counted on to follow 
the inconsistent party line consistently. 'The “dogmatists” 
offer needed support for certain ideological and propa- 
ganda goals, but they are often a hindrance to the party 
in its efforts to win the good will of the larger intellectual 
community at home or abroad. The “slavophiles” are 
useful to the regime in countering Western cultural influ- 
ence and in stimulating Russian patriotism, but their 
arguments have nothing to do with Marxism-Leninism; in 
fact, their emphasis on purely Russian culture, their dis- 
paragement of other national cultures, and their often im- 
plicit antisemitism offend the sensibilities of other Soviet 
nationalities. The “Russian traditionalists” pose the most 
serious dilemma for the party. Clearly among the most 
talented and influential of Soviet artists and writers, they 
have been the most incisive in their attacks on the Stalin- 
ist past and the most effective in their portrayal of the 
seamier sides of Soviet life today. The “liberal conserva- 
tives,” while most attuned to the policy of the progres- 
sives in the party, have been a constant source of irrita- 
tion to the provincial party, police and military establish- 
ments, all of which view with alarm any signs of tolerance 
toward Western cultural and political values. A similar 
duality may also be observed in the party’s attitude to- 
wards the “modern liberals.””’ On one hand, they have 
proved to be effective “unofficial diplomats” at home and 
abroad, probably doing more to generate good will 
and sympathy for the Soviet Union than all the official 
professions of “peaceful coexistence” combined. Yet the 
“modern liberals” have also been most persistently in the 
forefront of the struggle against such ugly manifestations 
of Stalinist mentality as xenophobia and antisemitism. 


In conclusion, one caveat is in order: whatever the 
challenges of the above-outlined groups to the regime, 
their basic loyalty is not to be questioned. Each is pa- 
triotic in its own way and on its own terms, and few 
Soviet intellectuals would, if given an opportunity, follow 
in the footsteps of Tarsis. But the party is not always 
cognizant of the distinction between “loyal opposition” and 
political disloyalty. As some of its repressive measures 
in the recent past have indicated, it is also afraid lest the 
ferment of the creative intelligentsia vitiate its effort to 
restore some vigor to a stale ideology. These apprehen- 
sions are not unreasonable: the ferment is contagious, 
and the pretensions of the official ideology are viewed with 
growing skepticism by an increasingly sophisticated 
public. Contributing to this erosion of dogma, too, are 
the activities of the “underground” writers and artists 
and the apparently “fearless” intellectuals of the new 
generation, whose impatience with the reformist proclivi- 
ties of the “official intelligentsia” shows no signs of 
diminishing. Given all these conflicting trends, one con- 
jecture may be safely essayed: The Soviet cultural 
scene will continue to be rife with tensions and pro- 
verbial “internal contradictions” for years to come. 


—Timothy McClure 
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over the signature of its new editor Rumiantsev, 
that seemed to herald a more enlightened period 
of cooperation between the party and the intel- 
lectuals. At long last the regime seemed to be 
recognizing that the economists, scientists, and 
writers could be of real value to the party if they 
were allowed experimentation, open disagreement, 
competition and considerable freedom. While the 
editorial clearly reasserted the primacy of the party, 
it appeared to represent an official view that might 
best be described as “liberal conservative”—a view 
implicitly acknowledging that the party’s periodic 
confrontations with the increasingly influential cul- 
tural and scientific lobbies could only discredit the 
party itself and cause waste in the society. Among 
other key passages, Rumiantsev stated that it was 
necessary “to learn how . . . to open the road to 
everything talented and socially useful created by 
Soviet scientists and figures in culture and litera- 
ture.” And he declared: “. . . genuine creation is 
possible only in an environment of search, experi- 
ment, and the free expression and collision of 
opinions, the presence of various schools and trends, 
various styles and genres competing among them- 
selves and at the same time joined by the unity of 
. . . Socialist Realism.” This was certainly a novel 
definition of Socialist Realism! 


On the same weekend that the Rumiantsev edi- 
torial appeared, Novyi mir’s first issue of 1965 hit 
the newsstands, and it seemed to provide proof that 
the liberal lobby was to be given wide leeway. In 
the lead article poet-editor Tvardovski stated more 
emphatically and openly than perhaps ever before 
his magazine’s liberal position on the arts and 
belief in the artist’s right to express his “small 
truth.” 


Only a month later the March plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee announced the demotion 
of L. F’. Iichev from his position as ideological boss 
of the Secretariat to a lesser role as a Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ilichev’s place was 
taken by Piotr Demichev, who had been Party 
Secretary for the Chemical Industry under Khru- 
shchev but who was promoted in November 1964 to 
the Politburo. From his earlier days in the Moscow 
city party organization, Demichev was known to 
be more moderate on cultural matters than Ilichev, 
and his first informal meetings with small groups of 
writers confirmed that he would be far less likely 
to meddle directly in their affairs than his _pre- 
decessor. 


As the long winter gradually gave way to 
spring, all these developments combined to nurture 
a growing sense of optimism among the liberals 
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and moderates in the intelligentsia. At the same 
time, there were other developments that perhaps 
should have been recognized as harbingers of an- 
other sort of winter. The RSFSR Writers’ Congress 
in March brought cold solace to the liberals, as the 
conservative bureaucrats from the provinces vented 
their spleen on young writers in seeming sharp 
violation of the Rumiantsev line. The most ominous 
sounds came from Moscow party boss Yegorychev, 
who declared that the obsession of certain writers 
with the mistakes of the Stalin era “casts a shadow 
over the holy of holies—our socialist organization, 
Marxist-Leninist teaching, and the general line of 
the party.” His call for less criticism of the Soviet 
past was a line that would be heard with increasing 
regularity and vigor over the coming months. In- 
deed, an effort to curb anti-Stalinist influences had 
already been evidenced by a significant decrease in 
the number of rehabilitations of the victims of 
Stalin’s purges. The propaganda buildup for the 
May 9 celebrations of the 20th anniversary of VE 
Day was accompanied by the first public mention 
in years of Stalin in a positive vein. On May 8 
Brezhnev himself uttered the terrible name, and the 
steely visage appeared on Moscow TV and in a 
documentary film on the war which was shown in 
Moscow. 


his hint of a Stalinist revival, coexisting with 
the fresh sense of freedom among intellectuals— 
both following on the partial vacuum in cultural 
controls that was created by Khrushchev’s ouster— 
resulted in a peculiarly restive and exciting atmo- 
sphere in the spring of 1965. In the arts, it had been 
the best season in years—there were two new experi- 
mental theaters in Moscow, and the plays of Ber- 
thold Brecht had burst on the stages of Moscow 
and Leningrad with full force. Voznesenski’s “Oza” 
had dazzled both his admirers and his critics with 
its “formalist” tendencies. In April Yevtushenko’s 
lengthy poem “Bratsk Dam,” a restatement of many 
of his controversial themes, appeared in Yunost. 
Novyi mir outreached itself in its first six issues of 
the new year, particularly with the two tender and 
penetrating novels on rural life, The May/fly’s Life 
is Short by Vladimir Tendriakov (May issue), and 
Seven in One House by Vitali Siomin (June issue). 
Yunost’s anniversary issue in June featured the 
young poets as well as a new story by prose writer 
Vasili Aksionov, whose play “Always on Sale,” 
which had premiered in the spring at the Sovre- 
mennik Theater, marked the first important step 


by a modern Soviet playwright into the field of 
fantastic satire. And a new collection of Boris 
Pasternak’s poetry was assigned to the press with 
an introduction by the devoted Pasternak scholar 
—Andrei Siniavski. 

Even more striking than the quality of Soviet 
writing was the significant breakthrough in the 
foreign literature published in this period. For 
the first time, Kafka’s short stories appeared in 
Russian, Faulkner’s trilogy was finally put out in 
large editions, John Updike’s “The Centaur” be- 
came the talk of literary Moscow after publication 
in Jnostrannaia literatura, and a host of other major 
foreign writers began to appear in print. All of 
which suggested that the cultural “opening up” 
of Soviet society was a fact of life which neither the 
party bureaucrats nor the conservatives predominat- 
ing in the publishing world could significantly 
retard. 

The most unusual development was the degree to 
which young intellectuals and students were ex- 
pressing themselves openly—aggressively showing, 
as one Soviet writer said, that they were the first 
Soviet generation “without the habit of fear.” On 
April 14, 1965, a young organization of dissident 
poets, the Smogisti,’ marched from Maiakovski 
Square to the Writers’ Union club on Herzen Street, 
where they stood blocking traffic and reciting their 
unorthodox verse, to the utter amazement of Union 
officials who had neither seen nor heard of an un- 
authorized demonstration of Soviet citizens in Mos- 
cow for years. Another remarkable occurrence took 
place in the spring at a large organized student 
meeting at Moscow University; a young speaker 
who was ostensibly on the platform to condemn 
“Western bourgeois cynicism” for invoking the 
statute of limitations on Nazi war criminals in West 
Germany, shocked his audience by proclaiming that 
the real cynics were the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
who had revealed the horrible crimes of the Stalin 
era but had as yet failed to bring any of the 
perpetrators to trial. 

It was also in the spring of 1965 that the 
eminent Ilia Ehrenburg, speaking to a group of 
writers at Moscow’s Foreign Literature Library, 
declared that the time had passed when writers 
should describe how they suffered under Stalin— 


7The term Smog is derived from the first letters of the 
Russian words slovo (word), mysl (thought), obraz (form), 
glubina (profundity). Some reports have the “S” standing for 
smelost (courage). The Soviet press has tried to disparage the 
Smogisti by saying the term stands for the “Very Youngest 
Society of Geniuses.” 


that they should now begin examining the ques- 
tion of “how Stalinism could have happened.” 

Looking back, the spring of 1965 seems to have 
been a period in which the leadership was _per- 
force acting in a collective manner while groping 
for coherent programs—and for a more stable lead- 
ership alliance. In the process of developing such 
programs the new regime seemed more willing than 
its predecessor to turn for help to various segments 
of the intelligentsia. Thus, as it turned out, this 
period of “liberal conservatism” was not a policy 
line set down by the party leadership, but the result 
of several converging phenomena—a reaction to 
the excesses of Khrushchev’s leadership style, the 
articulation by at least a segment of the party 
leadership (through Rumiantsev) of a moderate 
long-range approach to the intelligentsia, and the 
bolder action of liberal and young intellectuals en- 
couraged by the apparent relaxation and increas- 
ingly confident of their cause. As viewed by the 
party, however, the “new conservatism” called for a 
strict limitation on writings or discussion that dis- 
paraged the Stalin era or the role of the party and 
the secret police in that era. In return, the liberals 
were to be allowed more opportunity to experiment 
with style and to be spared excessive attacks from 
their conservative critics. 


The Reaction Sets In 


The partial moratorium on heavy-handed con- 
servative criticism was short-lived. By late July 
and August the conservative critics had opened up 
on their favorite targets—Aksionov, Voznesenski, 
Tendriakov, and Yevtushenko—and had found a 
new one in Vitali Siomin, whose aforementioned 
novel, Seven in One House, was the literary sensa- 
tion of the season. Pravda printed a strong attack 
on Siomin, charging that he had dealt only with the 
“private truths” of a small group of isolated indi- 
viduals and thereby distorted the big truth—the 
balanced picture—of Soviet reality. The issue of 
the “small” or “foxhole truth” versus the universal 
or big truth had been central in the liberal-conserva- 
tive debate, particularly since the fall of Khru- 
shchev. The liberals maintained that the private 
truth (istina) of the artist did not necessarily 
conflict with the big truth (pravda)—and that 
anyway it was the prerogative of a Communist 
artist to express his personal view of reality. This 
aspect of the debate also involved the issue of 
destalinization—i.e., whether the revelation of in- 
dividual crimes of the Stalin period distorted the 
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entire reality of Soviet life. The cultural conser- 
vatives and many in the party obviously thought 
that it did. 

The young prose writer Vasili Aksionov also 
drew major fire from the orthodox literary critics. 
The most serious attack came in /zvestia (August 
13) which followed up a letter from irate taxi 
drivers in Yalta (the subject of a recent Aksionov 
story) with an editorial comment castigating all 
Soviet writers who painted a gloomy—and ergo 
distorted—picture of Soviet life. The /zvestia edi- 
tors criticized the liberal journals Novyi mir and 
Yunost specifically, an unusual move even during 
the worst of times for Soviet writers. 

Having been given the green light by I/zvestia 
and seemingly by Pravda, the conservatives wasted 


Little Truth vs. Big Truth 


Marxism has always considéred truth to be 
concrete. It has always assumed that absolute 
truth exists but that historically and prac- 
tically it is composed of an infinite number 
of relative, specific, concrete truths that strive 
toward absolute truth but that never fully 
exhaust it. 

The demand that an artist portray the “big 
truth of the phenomenon” and not the “little 
truth of the (individual) instance” has intro- 
duced a new element into this concept. The 
“big truth,” the “truth of the century,” has 
begun, in some critics’ writings, to look like 
a mysterious absolute, which must be de- 
scribed in far too general, abstract, evasive 
words, . 

The Communist approach induces the hon- 
est Soviet writer to depict the entire truth 
without cautiously dividing it into “big” and 
“little,” convenient and inconvenient, per- 
mitted and forbidden, truths. 

Yet in critical articles the words “big truth” 
are most often used as a synonym of the 
happy life, the desired general well-being, 
while “little truth” is taken to mean the de- 
piction of any shortcomings, difficulties and 
deprivations. 


—From V. Lakshin, “The Writer, the Reader and the 
Critic,” Novyi mir, No. 8, August 1966. 
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no time in using their preponderant control over 
the literary journals and newspapers to focus on 
what they saw as the recent insidious trends in 
prose, poetry, drama, and films. Finally—as if to 
give the official seal of approval of the young party 
leaders to the conservative resurgence—Komsomol 
chief S. P. Pavlov, writing in Pravda (August 27), 
blamed certain journals and theaters for the malaise 
apparent among some Soviet youth and exhorted 
the party’s literary critics to be more harsh in 
judging such “trash.” Most significant, Pavlov 
called for a revival of the atmosphere of the 1930’s 
among the Komsomols and explained how the 
police organs, the Army, the border guards, and 
DOSAAF had all recently instituted new programs 
to restore respect among Komsomols for past Soviet 
military glories. 

At this juncture Rumiantsev published his second 
Pravda editorial (September 9), which in a highly 
polemical tone responded to the recent intemper- 
ance of conservative critics. In an almost unprec- 
edented act, Rumiantsev reprimanded the govern- 
ment newspaper /zvestia (as well as the party agri- 
cultural newspaper Selskaia zhizn ) for assaulting the 
liberal writers and journals. He strongly restated 
his case that the party needed to trust intellectuals 
and allow them more freedom for growth. In sup- 
port of the liberal cause on the question of “private 
truths,” Rumiantsev pointed out that it is “un- 
realistic to expect from an author absolute uni- 
versality—with such a demand we wouldn’t receive 
any artistic works,” suggesting by implication that 
he also supported the continued examination of the 
errors of Stalin. Even more striking than his at- 
tack on the government newspapers was his charge 
that any effort “to place in opposition such con- 
cepts as intellectuality, party-mindedness, and popu- 
lar-mindedness represents a dogmatic and stupid 
argument against a scientific world outlook,” lead- 
ing to the same type of arbitrary and crude direc- 
tion of society for which the party had removed 
Khrushchev. 

Just four days prior to Rumiantsev’s article, 
Pravda (September 5) had carried an editorial on 
the nationality question which recalled, for the first 
time since the early postwar years, Lenin’s demand 
for a constant “struggle against anti-semitism.” ° 


8 On July 19 Pravda had also printed the text of a speech 
delivered by Premier Kosygin in Riga, in which he condemned 
antisemitism. It was interestingly enough Kosygin again who, 
at a press conference in Paris on Dec. 3, 1966, implied that 
Soviet Jews could emigrate to unite families, thus making him 
appear as one of the “liberals” on the Jewish question. No 
other top leaders have addressed this matter publicly. 


In Soviet society the Jewish question inevitably 
comes to the forefront during periods of height- 
ened anti-intellectualism, as it most certainly did 
during 1962-63. What was clearly at issue in the 
early days of September 1965, then, was the grow- 
ing atmosphere of anti-intellectualism, the mounting 
pressures to re-evaluate the Stalin era, and the con- 
servative demands for more attention to the puri- 
fication of ideology and the increase of discipline 
in society. 


The Trial Celébre 


It was in this setting that Siniavski and Daniel 
were arrested in the second week of September. 
Some nine or ten days later Rumiantsev was re- 
moved as Editor-in-Chief of Pravda.’ That the two 
events were connected seemed patently clear. 

Although Rumiantsev reportedly had been ailing, 
no such reason was given for his replacement less 
than a year after he had assumed the office. Further- 
more, he appeared well enough to resume an active 
role in other fields within a month (more on which 
later). Whether or not he personally wrote the 
editorials in defense of greater intellectual freedom, 
their appearance over his name had publicly identi- 
fied him with the most moderate semi-official ap- 
proach to the intelligentsia since the pre-Stalin era. 
Thus his removal suggested strongly that either the 
cultural line was changing or that Rumiantsev was 
involved in a squabble of the highest order—or 
both. 

There are very good reasons to assume that the 
pressures against the Rumiantsev moderate line 
were mounting anyway, but the Siniavski-Daniel 
case most certainly gave added weight to the con- 
servative thrust and may conceivably have been 
used to precipitate the crisis. The arrest of the 
two writers—for publishing abroad “slanderous” 
literature about the Soviet state—was at the 
least timely from the conservatives’ point of view. 
While it may seem astonishing that the KGB, with 
its network of informers and controls on foreign 
visitors, did not have some earlier clue to the 
writers’ contacts, the evidence suggests that their 
activities went undetected until the spring or sum- 


® According to letters signed by their wives and later pub- 
lished abroad, Siniavski was arrested on September 8 and 
Daniel on September 12. See Grani (Frankfurt) No. 62, 
November 1966. On September 21 TASS announced that M. V. 
aa had replaced Rumiantsev as the Editor-in-Chief of 
ravda. 


mer of 1965.*° In any event, this was the final 
“proof” the conservatives needed to support their 
case that the intellectuals couldn’t be trusted. The 
party felt indignant and betrayed. 

The developments directly related to the trial 
need little review, since so much has been written 
about the case. Suffice it to say that throughout the 
fall and into January of 1966, the crucial issue for 
Soviet intellectuals became the fate of the two 
arrested writers. Some members of the official 
intelligentsia felt that the offenders should not be 
put on trial but should instead be turned over to 
the writers’ organization for appropriate punish- 
ment—as was done in the Pasternak case. On the 
other hand, 200 Moscow students who demonstrated 
in Pushkin Square on December 5 (Soviet “Con- 
stitution Day” ) demanded a trial—but one that was 
fair and open as required by Soviet law. Protests 
and appeals poured into the Soviet authorities 
from foreign intellectuals on behalf of the two 
writers. 


On January 13, /zvestia published a viciously 
slanderous article against the writers, setting the 
stage for all ensuing propaganda and for the trial 
itself. The accusations in official Soviet newspapers 
seemed almost incredibly prejudicial to Western 
observers, and must have been totally disheartening 
to Soviet citizens who had been hoping for legal 
“ouarantees’’ of their rights. 


The macabre trial opened on a grey February 
morning in a small Moscow court building. It was 
not an open trial in that only a chosen few were 
issued tickets to attend. The text of the proceedings 
that was subsequently smuggled out and published 
abroad revealed a classic confrontation between 
two sensitive intellectuals and a frightened, philis- 
tine establishment.’* Daniel pointed out the irony 
of a powerful modern state trying two of its citizens 
for slander when he said at the trial, “I cannot 
think that a couple of books by us, or even a score, 
could inflict substantial damage upon a country like 
this.” And Siniavski remarked in his final plea, 
“In the whole history of literature I know of no 
trial like this one.” The fact that the writers refused 
to plead guilty forced the regime to present its 
flimsy case against them for the world to behold. 


10 The text of the trial implies that the bugging of Siniavski’s 
apartment began in the summer of 1965 (c.f. On Trial . .., 
supra). It seems highly unlikely that Khrushchev would have 
passed up the chance to throw Siniavski to the wolves in 
1962-63—or that the authorities would have permitted him to 
play such a key role in defending the liberal cause in 1964-65— 
had they known of his activities. 
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The leadership, having apparently given them up 
as sacrificial lambs to the conservative camp and the 
KGB, looked on silently as Siniavski was sentenced 
to seven years and Daniel to five years in a labor 
camp.” 

It would be impossible to overstate the impact of 
the Siniavski-Daniel case on the Soviet intellectual 
community. The conservatives, not unsurprisingly, 
felt emboldened and vindicated, and their period- 
icals Oktiabr, Molodaia gvardiia, and Neva car- 
ried signed articles duly condemning Siniavski and 
Daniel. The conservative chief of the Moscow 
Writers’ Union, S. Mikhalkov, also lent his name to 
a pre-trial castigation of the two men in Partinaia 
zhizn. But the vast majority of Soviet writers and 
intellectuals, however they may have felt about the 
indiscretions and writings of the two imprisoned 
writers, were pained and disturbed by the trial and 
its implications for Soviet intellectual life. Some 
maintained an embarrassed silence. But in a show 
of strength almost unprecedented in the politics of 
Soviet culture, liberal intellectuals from widely 
differing professions—scientists, scholars, and 
cultural figures—addressed letters to the party 
leadership protesting the treatment of the writers 
and expressing concern over the possible rehabilita- 
tion of Stalin and Stalinist policies. The texts of 
many of these protest notes were later smuggled 
to the West for publication. The only really 
major Soviet writer to support the trial publicly 
was the recent Nobel Prize winner Mikhail Sholo- 
khov, who earned the contempt of many of his col- 
leagues by suggesting at the 23rd CPSU Congress 
(two months after the trial) that the sentences were 
not nearly harsh enough: for this act, one Soviet 
writer said, “literature has condemned Sholokhov 
to creative sterility.” ** 


Leadership Policy: Two-Fisted 


or Two-Faced? 


The sensational stir created by the Siniavski- 
Daniel case partially obscured the importance of 
concurrent developments on the Soviet scene which, 


12Qne macabre note was added to the affair when the 
pathologically anti-Soviet writer Valery Tarsis was allowed to 
go abroad on the eve of the trial and was subsequently deprived 
of his Soviet citizenship by the authorities. 

13 Cf. Grani, November 1966. 

14 See the amazing letter of Lidiya Chukovskaia to Sholokhov 
printed in The New York Times, Noy. 19, 1966. ; 
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it has since become clear, marked the emergence of 
a new and distinct phase in Soviet cultural policy 
dating from mid-1965 to the present. In reviewing 
these developments, it seems simplest to trace two 
parallel yet, in part at least, contradictory trends 
that reveal significant ambivalence in the attitude 
of the leadership (the much clearer reaction of the 
intellectuals will be taken up later). On the one 
hand, a period of reaction set in that was marked 
by a number of repressions as harsh, if not as well- 
publicized, as the trial of the two writers, and by a 
general effort of the regime to reassert discipline 
and respect for authority—most notably party and 
police authority—in the society at large. On the 
other hand, the top leaders persisted in striking an 
official stance that bespoke a middle-of-the-road 
outlook on culture, and took pains to demonstrate 
their support of the “trusted” intelligentsia (in- 
cluding liberals who stayed in line). 

The conservative resurgence expressed itself with 
increasing insistence throughout the fall of 1965 
and into the winter. Mounting criticism of the lib- 
eral writers was accompanied by loud demands 
for a more “objective” portrayal of the Stalin era. 
Military leaders entered actively into the intellectual 
tug-of-war, blaming the low state of discipline in 
the armed forces on the prevalence of ideologically 
impure literature and art. Marshal Krylov (in 
Sovetskaia Rossiia of October 8) laid out an elab- 
orate program for the indoctrination of youth, much 
in the vein of Pavlov’s August outline in Pravda. 
In December Pavlov again made headlines by un- 
leashing a violent diatribe against Yunost and 
announcing further plans for Komsomol paramili- 
tary activities. And at the turn of the year a curfew 
was imposed on young people in Moscow. 

Meantime reports began to leak out of a number 
of repressive actions taken against intellectuals, 
mainly involving young dissidents. As the poet 
Yesenin-Volpin is reported to have said, Siniavski 
and Daniel were lucky in that “their case was taken 
up by the whole civilized world. There were so 
many others about whom the . . . world knew 
nothing—knew as little as people know of a rabbit 
eaten by the wolves in the forest.” '* To cite some 
examples that have been reliably reported, the 
authorities tried to dissipate the Smogisti group 
of young poets after they helped to organize the 
aforementioned demonstration of December 5, and 
the KGB actually had one of their leaders, Vladimir 


Gee 


Bukovski, interned in an insane asylum as an “‘in- 


38 The New York Times, Feb. 20, 1966. 


A “Russian Traditionalist’” and a ““Modern Liberal” 


Andrei Siniavski and Yuli Daniel are close friends, both 42 years old. They knew the Stalin era and felt 
compelled to write about it; together they have enriched Soviet literature. They both love their country and hope 
that it will become a better, freer, and happier place to live. Yet, as revealed by their testimonies at their trial 
for slandering the Soviet state, the two men have quite different styles and views of the world. Siniavski, a Rus- 
sian, seems to epitomize the “Russian traditionalist” point of view, while Daniel, a Russian Jew, represents to 
some degree the point of view of the “modern liberals.” The following quotations are taken from On Trial, The 
Soviet State Versus “Abram Tertz” and “Nikolai Arzhak” (translated, edited, and with an introduction by Max 
Hayward, New York, Harper and Row Publishers, 1966). 


Love of Country 


SINIAVSKI: But nobody can reproach me with partiality 
toward the West, of not loving the Russian people—I’ve 
been called a slavophile. . . . What I value most of all in 
my fellow Russians is their inner spiritual freedom and 
what one might call their fantastic nature... . (p. 104) 


DANIEL: I also wish to say that no articles of any crim- 
inal code nor any accusations against us will deter us— 
Siniavski and me—from feeling that we are persons who 
love our country and our people. (p. 160) 


Respect for the Soviet State 


SINIAVSKI: I find it difficult to define my approach; in 
general terms it is idealistic. I regard communism as the 
only goal that can be put forward by the modern mind; 
the West has been unable to put forward anything like it. 
. . . What I say is that communism is a supreme goal. 
But the actual ways and means are not always in keeping 
with the goal. . . . Once achieved, the goal is only a poor 
likeness of what was envisioned at the beginning. (p. 98) 


DANIEL: I did not criticize or make fun of the basic 
principles of our life. I do not equate individuals with the 
social system as such, or the government with the state, or 
a certain period with the Soviet epoch as a whole. The 
state may exist for centuries but a government is often 
short-lived and frequently inglorious. (p. 80) 


On Stalinism 


SINIAVSKI: I was talking about purposes. About diff- 
culties and contradictions, about inhuman methods under 
Stalin. But even that I don’t reject. I even justify such 
methods. (p. 113) 


DANIEL: . . . In 1960-61, when I was writing this story 
I . . . was convinced that the country was on the eve of 
a restoration of a cult of personality, . . . seeing all this 
happening and remembering the horrors of the purges and 
the violations of legality under Stalin, I concluded—and 
I am a pessimist by nature—that the terrible days of 
Stalin’s cult could come back. (p. 61-2) 


Content of Literature 


SINIAVSKI: I am not a political writer. No writer ex- 
presses his political views through his writing. My works 
reflect my feelings about the world, not politics. (p. 101) 


DANIEL: I do not wish to deny the political content of 
my works .... (p. 156) 

. . . literature is entitled to deal with any period and any 
question. I feel that there should be no prohibited subjects 
in the life of society. (p. 81) 


Attitude Toward the Court 


SINIAVSKI: I am not going to try to explain the literary 
purposes of our works, or deliver a lecture, or beat my 
head against the wall, trying to prove something—that 
would be futile. (p. 140) 

That is a thinly disguised sneer, and I shall not answer 
the question. (p. 134) 


DANIEL: In the final plea of my comrade Siniavski there 
was a note of despair about the impossibility of breaking 
through th wall of incomprehension and unwillingness 
to listen. I am not so pessimistic. I wish to go over the 
arguments of the prosecution and the defense again. 


(p. 149) 


Degree of Guilt 


SINIAVSKI: I did not regard my works as anti-Soviet, 
and therefore, there was nothing to own up to. But it did 
occur to me that it would be better to lead one existence 
rather than two, although I do not regard these two 
existences as incompatible. (p. 138) 


DANIEL: We are guilty . . . not for what we have writ- 
ten, but for sending or having sent our works abroad. 
(p. 160) ; 

. if I have overdone things here and there, this should 
not be put down to my being anti-Soviet, but to my lack 
of literary skill. (pp. 83-4) 

But isn’t twelve years of Siniavski’s life and nine years 
of mine a rather excessive payment for our frivolity, 
thoughtlessness and misjudgment? (p. 160) 
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valid of the second category” (a euphemism for 
a political nonconformist) for six months or more 
in 1966. At least two other Smogisti were arrested 
but later released.*® A group of young Leningrad 
students who had published an illegal journal called 
Kolokol were arrested and their leaders sentenced 
to jail in the fall of 1965." In Moscow several other 
young students were arrested, and at least one 
reportedly sent to prison, when the police discov- 
ered their plan to hold an anti-Stalin demonstration 
in Red Square on March 5, 1966, the 13th anniver- 
sary of Stalin’s death. 

The worst repression took place in the Ukraine. 
Beginning in the late summer of 1965, as many as 
70 Ukrainian intellectuals were reportedly arrested 
in Kiev, Lvov, Ivano-Franko and several other cities. 
Some of those seized were subsequently released, 
but many were put on trial in the first months of 
1966. According to reports at least 20 were sen- 
tenced to two to five years in labor camps for 
disseminating and presumably writing anti-Soviet 
propaganda.'* Some verification of these actions 
has come from the Soviets. In December 1965 a 
spate of articles in the Soviet press reported on the 
problem of nationalist activities among Ukrainian 
intellectuals. And in the fall of 1966, a young 
Ukrainian poet, Ivan Drach, who was visiting the 
United States, publicly acknowledged the arrest and 
sentencing of several Ukrainian writers, adding that 
the matter was painful for him since several of his 
friends were involved.*® While some of the defend- 


16 See dispatch from Moscow in The Daily Mail (London), 
Dec. 17, 1965. 

17 See Le Figaro (Paris), Jan. 4, 1966. The circulation of 
unpublished manuscripts is extensively practiced among all 
levels of the intelligentsia, and many of the best works of 
recognized Soviet writers are only known through the “under- 
ground.” In recent years a few brave souls have ventured to 
compile literary anthologies and journals and to send them 
abroad for publication. Examples are Boomerang (1959), 
Lantern (1965), Sphinx, and some of the recent Smog collec- 
tions. The editors of two such journals, Aleksandr Ginsburg 
(Sintaksis, 1960) and the poet Yuri Galanskov (Phoenix, 
1961) served prison terms for their activity but afterward 
continued to flaunt the authorities. Ginsburg has been identified 
as the compiler of a new collection of documents on the 
Siniayski-Daniel trial, soon to be published as a “White Paper” 
in Grani, while Galanskov managed to smuggle out a second 
edition of his journal (Phoenix, 1966). According to very 
recent but as yet unconfirmed reports, both men have been 
rearrested. 

18 For accounts of the repressions in the Ukraine, see The 
New York Times, April 17, 1966; Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 16, 
1966; and Gabriel Lorince, “Writers in Revolt,” The New 
Statesman (London), Dec. 16, 1966. 

19Drach made the statement at a poetry gathering on 
November 11 at the Overseas Press Club in New York City 
(see news release of Nov. 18, 1966, issued by Prolog Research & 
Publishing Assn., New York). It is interesting that Drach’s 
first poem to appear in Novyi mir (“Ballad of a Bucket,” 
published in April 1965) had been translated from the 
Ukrainian by Yuli Daniel. 
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ants were no doubt carrying on anti-regime or 
nationalist activities, a number of the writers caught 
in the crackdown appear to have been guilty of 
nothing more than individualistic literary efforts 
that were unsavory to the authorities. 

The repression against deviant artists and writers 
was supported by increased coercion in other areas 
of society. In March 1966 new laws were intro- 
duced imposing harsher restrictions on religious 
practices, and in subsequent months demonstra- 
tion trials and press campaigns made it clear that 
violators of the laws were being rooted out and 
disciplined. In July 1966 the central police minis- 
try (the former MVD, now the MOOP”*) was 
reestablished and the militia force enlarged in a 
stepped-up campaign against “hooliganism” and 
crime. New legislation strengthened the hands of 
the militiamen and restricted the courts from being 
too lenient. Kosygin made it clear that the use of 
force would continue when he said in June: “It 


*0 This ministry has jurisdiction over the regular police, as 
distinct from the secret police (KGB). For the preceding five 
years organizations at the republic level had directed the work 
of the regular police. 


Man. B. 3ENIHCbKOTO 
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A Comment on Ukrainian Dissidents 


New-born chick: ‘Everything that was written before 
me is not worth a hollowed-out egg, Literature begins 
with me.” 

Caption below: ‘‘From Their Journals.” 


— From the Ukrainian satirical magazine 
Perets, No. 9, May 1966. 


would be incorrect to think that since communism 
will finally lead to the disappearance of state organs 
of coercion, one need no longer bother about 
strengthening public order and can weaken the 
measures of coercion.” ** 

The campaign to build up the image of the police 
revealed the degree to which the “organs of coer- 
cion” had been undermined by Khrushchev’s efforts 
to tame and even discredit them. In this respect 
the leadership’s actions, particularly from Septem- 
ber 1965 on, underscored its serious concern over 
the breakdown of order and discipline in Soviet 
society during the years of Khrushchev’s rule and 
over the cumulative tendency of his policies to dis- 
credit the party. 


o turn to the parallel course being pursued 
by the party leadership, throughout the entire pe- 
riod of disciplinary crackdown the top leaders 
struck a public posture of following a middle-of- 
the-road policy on culture. They refused to get 
overtly involved in the liberal-conservative tug-of- 
war, though it continued almost unabated. More- 
over, they seemed to disassociate themselves from 
the Siniavski-Daniel case as much as possible. Cul- 
tural overseer Demichev is even reported to have 
passed the word that he felt the crude coverage of 
the case in /zvestia was overdone. At the 23rd 
Party Congress in the spring of 1966 First Secretary 
Brezhnev did refer to the case with a statement that 
“the Soviet people” would deal with such “rene- 
gades” in the manner they deserved. But other 
speakers seemed to avoid mention of the trial 
(though some of the conservatives used the Con- 
gress as a forum for attack on other liberal writers 
in the official family and on Yunost and Novyi mir). 
In general the Congress seemed to reflect an official 
effort to avoid opening any more wounds, while 
at the same time repudiating extremism of any sort. 
The removal of Tvardovski and Alexei Surkov from 
the Central Committee and of Kochetov and Prokof- 
iev from the Central Auditing Commission had the 
effect of rescinding official recognition of the trou- 
blesome extremes; coincidentally it lowered the 


21 Pravda, June 19, 1966. 

22 A cultural sidelight on the 23rd CPSU Congress that 
reveals the party’s “two-faced” approach was the closing down 
of four of the most controversial plays on the Moscow stage 
for the two weeks that the Congress delegates were in the 
“big city.” The plays were Aksionov’s Always for Sale, 
A. Tvardovski’s Tiorkin in the Other World, Zorin’s Dion, and 


overall representation of the intelligentsia in the 
top party organs.” 

Even more interesting was the official treatment 
of the better-known liberal intellectuals, some of 
whom were the very men who had borne the heaviest 
fire in the crisis of 1963. In December 1965, just 
when the conservative campaign was mounting to 
full force, Voznesenki, Yevtushenko and Yefim 
Dorosh were proposed as candidates for the Lenin 
Prize in Literature for some of their most contro- 
versial works. During 1966 the regime permitted 
a number of the liberals to travel abroad; Yevtu- 
shenko, Voznesenki, and Aksionov each made sev- 
eral trips to various countries, and even Ernst 
Neizvestny and the ballad-singer Bulat Okudzhava 
were allowed their first foreign junkets. In the same 
period, the liberal intellectuals were making more 
frequent appearances before Soviet audiences. No 
doubt the regime was motivated in part by the 
desire to counter criticism of the Siniavski-Daniel 
trial with a demonstration of liberality. For their 
part, the young liberals—while not fully comfort- 
able in their role as beneficiaries of the repression 
of the two writers—seemed to recognize the prag- 
matic need to keep their foot in the door with the 
party. 

Throughout 1966 and into 1967, the pattern of 
events continued to reflect the two strands of the 
leadership’s stance vis-a-vis the intellectual com- 
munity. The party seemed to come to the tentative 
conclusion that by permitting cultural experimenta- 
tion and foreign imports—within bounds—the in- 
tellectuals’ energies could be sidetracked from po- 
tentially more dangerous anti-regime activity. At 
the same time, there was no let-up in the authorities’ 
efforts to quell the intellectual underground; in- 
deed, the recent strengthening of laws against anti- 
Soviet propaganda, as well as continuing reports 
of arrests among young intellectuals, seemed to 
reflect the regime’s determination to impress upon 
the intellectual community the lesson that dissi- 
dence doesn’t pay. Finally, while the top leadership 
continued to stand aloof from the conservative- 
liberal struggle, there were persistent indications 
that official pressure was being brought to bear in 
certain ideological “problem areas.” For example, 


E. Radzinski’s Making a Movie. All of the plays deal in some 
way with the Stalinist heritage and were apparently considered 
too daring for the provincial delegates and out of tune with the 
generally conservative tone of the Congress. After the Congress 
all the plays reopened. (See The New York Times, April 20. 
1966.) However, Tiorkin—the play most critical of Stalinism— 
did not reappear in the 1966-67 theater season. 
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the editors of Yunost—the béte noire of the con- 
servatives—were eventually induced to “confess” 
their ideological sins, and in the opinion of many 
observers the magazine’s liberal stance thereafter 
showed signs of dilution; curiously, however, Yunost 
was allowed to raise its circulation to two million a 
month in 1966. There were also many signs that 
the authorities were pressing for changes in the edi- 
torial board and policies of Novyi mir. 


he reaction of the liberal intellectuals to these 
various official policies and pressures was quite 
different from what it had been in the 1962-63 pe- 
riod of crackdown, when so many of them chose 
the “conspiracy of silence” as their best means of 
protest. We have already noted the remarkable 
strength and unity demonstrated by various seg- 
ments of the moderate and liberal intelligentsia in 
protesting the trial of Siniavski and Daniel. En- 
couraged, perhaps, by this expression of an over- 
whelming consensus, the liberals did not retreat 
into silence, but rather sought other more subtle 
ways, in their writings and in their actions, to keep 
alive the crucial issues of the “little truth,” the 
artist’s freedom, the dangers of persisting Stalinism. 
The editors of Novyi mir continued to assert their 
independence—and courage—by publishing prose 
and criticism that expressed the liberal point-of- 
view, and Yunost’s retreat was only marginal.”* The 
liberals also kept up their protest against censorship, 
holding that open criticism of Soviet society not 
only should be allowed but was essential to its health 
—as one spokesman put it succinctly, “for Russia, 
the doctor is publicity [yasnost].” ™* 

Nor was the intellectual underground much in- 
timidated. No greater act of defiance could have 
been devised than the smuggling abroad of the 
Siniavski-Daniel trial record and the protest notes 
on the case—the very crime for which the two 
writers had been incarcerated. The extent to which 
young dissidents and intellectuals remained recal- 
citrant was most recently revealed by two incidents 
in Moscow on the same day—January 22 of this 
year. In Pushkin Square some 25 to 50 young 
people put official tolerance to the test by a demon- 


23 One of the most significant recent pieces in Yunost (Nos. 9 
and 10, 1966) was Vasili Kuznetsov’s Babi Yar: A Documentary 
Novel, an elaboration of the theme of Yevtushenko’s famous 
poem published in 1962. (See George Gibian’s article elsewhere 
in this issue—Ed.) 

*4 See Grani, November 1966, p. 16. 
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stration in protest against Article 70 of the Criminal 
Code—the article under which Siniavski and Daniel 
had been condemned and under which other writers 
have since been arrested.”> Elsewhere in the city, 
at a trade union club, 12 of Moscow’s leading 
underground painters opened an exhibit of their 
paintings. The show was closed by the authorities 
within two hours, but only after over 500 people 
had managed to see it. Yevtushenko reportedly 
decried the closing, defended the artists, blamed 
the action on the bureaucrats in the Union of Art- 
ists, and suggested, according to one report, that 
the top party officials might have allowed the show 
to go on had they not been “too high up to be 
concerned with things like this.” *° 

Yevtushenko’s remark reflected the degree to 
which liberals felt helplessly cut off from the top of 
the power structure, even as they continued to press 
for changes in cultural policy. Ironically—if what 
they wanted was some intervention from on high— 
they were about to get it. But the word that was 
issued, presumably with top-level sanction, was 
hardly what they yearned to hear. On January 27, 
1967, an editorial in Pravda offered the first ex- 
tensive policy statement on the arts since the re- 
moval of Rumiantsev in September 1965. The 
editorial had sharp criticisms for both extremes in 
the continuing “conservative-liberal” conflict, and 
was probably aimed at toning down the debate in 
preparation for the much-postponed Fourth USSR 
Writers’ Congress, as well as for the general 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the Oc- 
tober Revolution. Yet there was no doubt where 
the most significant criticism fell. In the most ex- 
plicit terms to date, the editorial spelled out the 
regime’s objection to Novyi mir’s editorial policies 
of publishing literature and critical essays that 
centered on the negative side of Soviet society, that 
defended “anti-heroes,” and that failed to view the 
90 years of Soviet history from the standpoint of 


25 On these arrests, see The New York Times, Jan. 24, 1967. 

26 Quoted in a dispatch from Moscow to The Washington 
Post (Washington, D.C.), Jan. 27, 1967. Throughout the period 
of repression against the dissident writers of 1965-66, the under- 
ground painters had seemingly been allowed a good deal of 
freedom to sell their paintings to foreigners and to their patrons 
among Soviet scientists and “establishment” intellectuals. Two 
of them (Oskar Rabin and Anatoli Zverev) had even managed 
to sneak out paintings and have shows abroad. Rabin was the 
target of a scurrilous attack in Sovetskaia kultura on June 15, 
1966, but it didn’t seem to harm his unofficial standing, and 
in general the underground market continued to flourish. The 
January 22 exhibit showed 50 abstract and expressionist can- 
vases by Rabin, Zverev, Plavinski, Nemukhin, Masterkova, 
Kropovnitski—the older and the younger—and five other artists. 


“universality.” The statement was a clear repudia- 
tion of the former Rumiantsev line defending the 
artist’s privilege to write his “private truths,” dem- 
onstrating the degree to which reaction had set in 
over the preceding 18 months. Though more than 
token criticism was directed at Oktiabr—for holding 
itself up as the only authority on “Socialist Real- 
ism,” for producing “grey” literature, and for not 
accepting destalinization—this was little compen- 
sation to the elements in Soviet society who looked 
to Novyi mir as the conscience of the Soviet intel- 
lectual and the only real defender of the Russian 
literary tradition. 

The editorial in Pravda marks the most definitive 
indication of the current trend of Soviet cultural 
policy as of this writing. It is time, then, to look 
backward over the past year and a half, to recognize 
that what has transpired on the cultural front is 
only part of the broad spectrum of what has been 
going on in the Soviet world, and to try to relate 
the cultural scene to the overall imperatives of lead- 
ership policy. 


The Politics of Ferment 


The developments in Soviet culture since the 
ouster of Khrushchev demonstrate what we al- 
ready knew—that the intellectual currents in Soviet 
society are intertwined with the politics and policies 
of the party leadership in complex and confusing 
ways. The sequence of events described above does, 
however, suggest some observations on the manner 
in which the present leadership has evolved. 

First, it seems clear that the changes on the cul- 
tural front in the summer and early fall of 1965 
reflected the resolution within the party of broader 
political issues and most probably stemmed from a 
realignment within the top leadership. By Septem- 
ber, party First Secretary Brezhnev seems to have 
reconciled to his advantage the disparate forces at 
work over the preceding ten months. A number of 
factors point to the conclusion that August-Sep- 
tember of 1965 was a watershed in the leadership’s 
programs and policies, and in the career of Brezh- 
nev: (1) Rumiantsev’s removal in September as 
editor of Pravda marked the end of that paper’s 
short-lived practice of taking polemical and rela- 
tively “liberal” stances on key policy issues, sug- 
gesting strongly that he had been replaced in a 
policy controversy. (2) Within a few months after 
September, most of the major central newspapers 
and political journals were assigned new editors- 
in-chief, and important new assignments were made 


to the ideological and propaganda branches of the 
party and government, indicating that a new first 
team was being installed with new instructions. 
(3) Nikolai Podgorny, who had been one of Brezh- 
nev’s chief rivals under Khrushchev, was kicked 
upstairs in December 1965 to become titular chief 
of state; Podgorny had appeared on at least one 
occasion in the spring of 1965 as a chief spokesman 
for moderate policies in the economy, and his prior 
association with Rumiantsev allows speculation that 
he may have influenced Rumiantsev’s appointment 


On Regulating Creativity 


. . . I do not think that the Fourth Writers’ 
Congress will markedly change the creative 
direction of literature. At best, it can resolve 
some organizational questions. For example, 
some unnecessary parallelism is observed in 
the administration of the Writers’ Union: 
the RSFSR Writers’ Union Board largely 
duplicates and repeats the work of the USSR 
Writers’ Union Board. A reduction of dupli- 
cating organizations can only be beneficial, 
but it hardly will be greatly reflected in the 
creativity of the writers themselves. Literature 
at any rate is created at the writer’s desk, 
and not at the tribunal of meetings. .. . 

Life is developing, and everything is be- 
In this 
growing complexity it is not so easy for a 


coming more and more complex. 


person to orient himself. In what connection 
should one rejoice, in what connection should 
one be grieved, what should one be enthusi- 
astic about, and at what should one be out- 
raged—these matters prove to be difficult to 
resolve sometimes. We recall the purely emo- 
tional mass resentment in connection with 


the so-called “enemies of the people,” we 
recall the enthusiasm in connection with the 
“oreatness” of the personality raised to a 
cult, and now we know that this played a 
hindering role in the development of our 
SOCIeLys) bis 


—Vladimir Tendriakov, Voprosi literatura, No. 1, Jan- 
vary 1966, p. 74, referring to the Fourth USSR Writers’ 
Congress to be held in May 1967. (Tendriakov is one 
of the leading novelists of the Novyi mir group.) 
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to Pravda immediately after Khrushchev’s ouster. 
(4) Party Secretary Shelepin, who reportedly 
planned or made a move for more power some 
time in the latter half of 1965, was trimmed back in 
December 1965 when he was relieved of the party- 
state control apparatus. (5) After the fall of 1965 
virtually every major appointment to the govern- 
ment or party was either a man long associated 
with Brezhnev or a figure representing Brezhnev’s 
particular bias for older party leaders from the 
provinces. One seeming inconsistency in this pic- 
ture is that many of the new appointments in the 
cultural and propaganda sector seemed to come 
from the younger party cadres, suggesting that in 
the September “reconciliation,” the younger Polit- 
buro members, perhaps represented by Shelepin, 
Mazurov, and Demichev, were given an important 
voice in policies and personnel assignments in the 
field of ideology and culture. 

The policy lines that emerged after September 
1965 reflected on one hand the party’s heightened 
awareness of the nation’s economic ills and its pre- 
paredness to make some innovations to meet them, 
and on the other hand the party’s proclivity in the 
social and political sectors to resort to old formu- 
las.°" What has emerged over the last year and a 
half, then, has been a peculiar combination of pro- 
grams for reform and retrenchment, relaxation and 
discipline: (1) The economic measures adopted at 
the crucial September 1965 Central Committee 
plenum were a moderate but important step toward 
reform of the economy—although the recentraliza- 
tion of the government and economic administra- 
tion seemed to vitiate many of the reformist aspects. 
(2) Party officials were warned not to meddle too 
deeply in the economy—yet the changes made in 
the party structure and style were orthodox and 
fundamentalist. (3) In the face of evident opposi- 
tion, particularly from the intelligentsia, the party 
was forced to slow down its campaign to rehabilitate 
the Stalin era—but increasing stress was put on 
refurbishing the image of the party, the heroic past, 
and the police. (4) New stress was placed on 


27 While I have not been able to deal with foreign policy 
developments in the context of this paper, I do wish to point 
out that the intensified conflict in Southeast Asia and the 
heightened Sino-Soviet dispute most certainly gave added 
weight to the arguments of those who in the fall of 1965 were 
pressing for more ideological orthodoxy and vigilance at home 
and less emphasis on exchanges with the West. In relations 
with the Chinese, there was also a noticeable sharpening of the 
debate within the movement from the Soviet side in the fall of 
1965, culminating in the December Soviet letter to all Com- 
munist parties. 
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sociological and scientific work to determine public 
needs—yet in the much debated area of legal re- 
forms and “guarantees,” in the face of a continued 
high incidence of crime, there seemed to be a regres- 
sion to greater use of repressive organs. (5) The 
scientific establishment was restructured to en- 
courage technological progress, and more latitude 
seemed to be granted cultural figures for experi- 
mentation—yet in the field of thought and expres- 
sion in general, violators of official controls were 
severely punished in evident efforts to impose 
discipline by example, and censorship was tightened 
on writing critical of the party and police in the 
Stalin era. 


he conclusion seems to be that Brezhnev 
patched together a conservative leadership bent on 
restoring the party’s prestige but also seriously in- 
terested in improving the efficiency of the economy. 
In the deal, the moderate or “liberal conservative” 
line of Rumiantsev was moved out of the propa- 
ganda sector—but it has not been wholly aban- 
doned. Rumiantsev himself has remained active 
in setting up the new work on sociology, and the 
policies he espoused still seem to be the unspoken 
rationale behind the official encouragement given 
to some segments of the intelligentsia. While the 
“hardliners” seem to have the upper hand in the 
Brezhnev coalition on matters of “legality” and dis- 
cipline, it is unlikely that the leadership is prepared 
to introduce extreme enough methods of control 
and repression to retard significantly the break- 
down in the authority and ideology of the party. 
Therefore, the “liberal conservatives” in the party 
are relied upon to seek out more subtle methods to 
tame the youth, channel their intellectual vigor, 
and—insofar as_ possible—reinforce their pa- 
triotism. 

There seems to be little hope that the Brezhnev 
leadership as it is now constituted will ever allow 
a major relaxation of controls over the intellectuals. 
The provincial party and the military and police 
lobbies have too strong a voice in the Brezhnev 
collective leadership and in any foreseeable coali- 
tions to allow hope that “liberal conservative” 
element will gain dominance in the cultural field. 
At the same time—barring the unlikely return to 
extreme repression—the gains in the expansion of 
culture over recent years will not be undone, and 
the various intellectual forces in the Soviet Union 
can be expected to continue pressing forward with 
marginal moves to open up the society. 


Brezhnev, however, is still faced with the same 
dilemma Khrushchev had—how to adapt the party 
to its leadership role and keep its ideology relevant 
to Soviet society and the Communist movement. 
For a short period in 1965, when the leaders were 
most unsure of their directions, they seemed cau- 
tiously to seek the assistance of the intellectuals in 
taking some moderate steps toward adapting the 
Soviet establishment to modern needs. However 
“scientific” their orientation has been since that 
time, the leaders have demonstrated that the party’s 


bias remains anti-intellectual, resistant to change, 
and distrustful of the artist. One Soviet intellectual 
who lived through both the 1953-54 and 1964-65 
“thaws,” and who understood clearly this persistent 
inflexibility of the party leadership, has suggested 
that what the Soviet Union obviously needs is fre- 
quent leadership changes, so that during the con- 
fusing interregna, the management of the country 
can be left to those who know what must be done 
and the intellectuals can benefit from the relative 
freedom that flows from disorientation at the top. 


A “SLAVOPHILE” VIEW 


“Slavophilism” takes many forms in intel- 
lectual Russia. One extreme form is represented 
by the Smogisti, who have stated in their mani- 
festo: .“Contemporary art is in a cul-de-sac and 
cannot turn back. It is steeped in the fumes of 
foreign literature and art and has become epi- 
gonic. National art is dead, we should and must 
resurrect it.’ This quotation was published in 
the context of an attack on the Smogisti in 
Komsomolskaia pravda (June 20, 1965); it is 
rare, however, for such strongly nationalistic 
cultural views to get into print. Thus the publi- 
cation of the journals of the young painter Ilia 
Glazunov in the Komsomol journal, Molodaia 
gvardiia, was greeted with some amazement. 
Glazunov, by no means a follower of the Smogisti, 
is, nonetheless, deeply nationalistic about Rus- 
stan art. In the past he found much in common 
with the “modern liberals,” but more recently he 
has become the favorite “Slavophile” of certain 
elements in the Komsomol and government. AI- 
though he is anathema to the “dogmatists” who 
control the Academy of Fine Arts and the Union 
of Artists, his journals have been used by the 
to build up the 


Molodaia gvardiia. Herewith some of his views: 


Komsomol circulation of 


As is known, Peter opened just a window, not 
a door, on the West so that Russians could look 
at life in Europe and study it, and from students 
become teachers. But unfortunately, by throwing 
off their national tunics, many Russians broke 
connections with their homeland. Cutting off 
their beards, they lost instead their Russian 
individuality. 


—Molodaia gvardiia, No. 10, 1965, p. 121. 


The history of Russian culture recalls moments 
of the highest ascent of national self-conscious- 
ness, and each time—whether during the heroic 
and difficult period of breaking loose from the 
Mongol yoke, or during the glorious period of 
“Moscow—the Third Rome,” or at the end of 
the 19th and beginning of the 20th Century, in 
the years of tension and the great flowering of 
national creative thought—each time Russia re- 
interpreted anew her great significance in world 
culture . . . as the successor of the great cul- 
tural heritage of Byzantium, the guardian of 
the achievements of the ancient world. 


—lIbid., No. 12, 1965, p. 224. 


. . . Picasso is not the new word in culture but 
the destruction of the old. From my point of 
view, jazz is the deeply national ritual music of 
primitive Negro tribes. I don’t understand why 
primitive art and the effort to copy it must be 
considered the international art of the 20th 
century. 


—lIbid., p. 231. 


(Speaking of the Russian Orthodox Church, and 
specifically of the Monastery Troitse Segeievskaiia 
Lavra:) When looking into the history of Rus- 
sia and into the very fabric of Russian culture, 
we shall not find one single thread that does 
not lead to this original source of the Russian 
historical consciousness, to the idea of heroic 
moral strength and military glory. The Russian 
systems of government, art, architecture, litera- 
ture and science, all flow from this. 


—lIbid., No. 6, June 1966, p. 257. 
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In Defense of Socialist Realism 


By Sidney Monas 


n his brilliant, ill-fated essay, On Socialist 
Realism, Abram Tertz wrote: 


The strength of a theological system resides in its 
constancy, harmony and order. Once we admit that God 
carelessly sinned with Eve and, becoming jealous of 
Adam, sent him off to labor at land reclamation, the 
whole concept of the Creation falls apart, and it is 
impossible to restore the faith.1 


Stalin’s heirs, however, instead of “surrounding 
his death with miracles” and having him rise to 
watch over Russia from a Celestial Kremlin, as 
Tertz suggested they should have done, complained 
rather of a “more than natural stench,” like that 
surrounding Father Zosima in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. The result was that the Socialist Realist 
“engineers of human souls” felt shaken to the foun- 
dations of their science and began to look timidly 
and apprehensively at these foundations, not so 
much with a view to questioning the principles of 


1 New York, Pantheon Books, 1960, p. 93. 


a a a a a i a a a 
Mr. Monas, Professor of History at the University 
of Rochester (New York), is currently a F ulbright 
Visiting Professor at the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, Israel. He is the author of Third Section: 
Police and Society in Russia under Nicholas I 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1961). 
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their construction as with a kind of frightened and 
ever-widening question mark as to whether they 
might still be made to hold. To a rather extra- 
ordinary degree, these foundations have neverthe- 
less held, if not “firm” at least more or less in place, 
though everything that rests on them has shifted— 
and, I would be tempted to say, has shifted radi- 
cally. 


The Human Unconscious and 
Party Consciousness 


As long as Socialist Realism retained the force 
and authenticity of its religious purpose, Tertz 
argued, the fact that its basic characteristics com- 
bined to form a “loathsome literary salad,” an 
eclectic mish-mash of contradictions, might be 
swallowed even with a certain relish. The positive 
hero who “logically tends toward the pattern, the 
allegory” might be presented in the context of psy- 
chological analysis of character; elevated style, 
declamation, grandly rhetorical speeches mixed with 
prosaic descriptions of everyday life, idealization 
mixed with photographic realism. But only the 
strength of a naive faith could serve as the universal 
solvent, as it did in the Christian Middle Ages, and 
help the salad slide down—if not smoothly, at least 
down. 

Once, however, the order of the overall system 
had been violated—as it was with the exposures 


that followed upon Stalin’s death—the eclecticism 
characteristic of Socialist Realism became too ap- 
parent; the center could not hold, and things fell 
apart. Tertz suggested as best under the circum- 
stances not a return to the hyperbolism, the Socialist 
Surrealism, of Maiakovski, but rather what he called 
a “phantasmagoric art, with hypotheses instead of 
a purpose”—an art characterized by irony, am- 
biguity, and a seeking after meaning. The assump- 
tion that “meaning” and “purpose” are given and 
fixed must be honestly discarded as compromised. 
Instead, they must be sought where meanings ever 
lurk, in the depths of the unconscious; they must 
be wooed with conventions and hunted with snares 
so fashioned as to give words and images to mean- 
ings that rise from the unconscious. 

Tertz’s sometimes impressive, sometimes clumsy 
experimentalism is just such a wooing of the in- 
choate possibility of meaning that dwells in the hu- 
man unconscious. All his themes have to do with 
“possession” or “revelation”—either the seizure 
of a human being by a powerful but unexpected 
psychic force, or the tearing away of a veil from 
the surface of things, an access of symbolic under- 
standing, a “revelation.” The body of his work 
gropes for a meaning not yet discovered but strongly 
hungered after. 

What went on trial with Tertz and Arzhak a 
year ago, though it was never openly and explicitly 
arraigned, was the unconscious. The trial, beneath 
its preordained and apparently inflexible surface, 
did not proceed with the air of certainty and in- 
exorability that it required. It seemed to breed 
contradictions: a supposedly open trial held in 
closed quarters, presided over by a judge (Smir- 
nov) who had written widely on the importance 
of “socialist legality,” yet who resolutely rejected 
the discussion of literary criteria in what seemed 
manifestly to be (if that is not a contradiction in 
terms!) a literary trial; the lack of direct news, 
where only a short time before Valeri Tarsis had 
been giving interviews to foreign correspondents 
in his apartment. All this and much else created 
a weird impression, as of some sleepwalker’s ritual. 
The charge (under Article 70 of the Criminal 
Code) of carrying on anti-Soviet propaganda was 
manifestly absurd; yet the real charge—of violating 
party controls, of failing even to consult (before 
publication abroad) with an official and “responsi- 
ble” representative of the party, whether the editor 
or some other—was suppressed, though it was 
constantly hinted at obliquely throughout the trial. 
Tertz did not even try, the prosecutor complained, 
to have his dangerous works printed in the USSR: 


he wrote one way as Siniavski, and another way 
as Tertz.” 

In fact, the trial was an analogue of the old 
revolutionary argument between “spontaneity” and 
“consciousness,” as immortalized in Lenin’s What 
is to be Done?—that is, as between Lenin and 
Martov. Under what are, of course, completely 
different conditions, the argument goes on in all 
walks of life throughout the Communist camp, but 
most poignantly and dramatically, most sharply 
focused and most easily understood with regard to 
literature. The cause of Socialist Realism is the 
cause of party consciousness. 

During the trial itself, it was Tertz and Arzhak 
who kept constantly trying to introduce literary 
discussions and explanations, and the presiding 
judge who kept insisting that they were irrelevant. 
This left the prosecution and the witnesses for the 
prosecution free to refer to conventional artistic 
representations—the speech of a character in a 
short story, for example—as literally the opinion of 
the author. Elsewhere, Socialist Realism has been 
defended in a more appropriate manner and more 
ably, and it is with these defenses, which are more 
interesting and more revealing than is generally 
acknowledged in the West, that I wish primarily 
to deal. 


The Foundations of a Dogma 


First, however, it should be said that these 
defenses go back to the positions taken at the First 
Congress of the Writers’ Union of the USSR in 
1934, and it might therefore be appropriate briefly 
to review these. There were four major addresses 
at the Congress, delivered by Zhdanov, Gorky, 
Radek and Bukharin.* In the light of what has hap- 
pened since then, each has a peculiar interest. 

Zhdanov’s speech, if one bears in mind his later 
style, was singularly free of invective. Neverthe- 
less, it contained in embryo the later position of 
“Zhdanovism,” eloquently summed up in one sen- 
tence of the speech: “The key to the success of 


2 See Max Hayward, “The Trial of Siniavski and Daniel,” 
The New York Times Magazine, April 17, 1966; and A. Brum- 
berg, “Traitors in the Dock,” Problems of Communism, March- 
April 1966. A full transcript of the proceedings can be found 
in On Trial—The Soviet State versus “Abram Tertz” and 
“Nikolai Arzhak,” translated, edited, and with an introduction 
by Max Hayward, New York, Harper and Row, 1966. 

3 For the proceedings of the Congress, see Problems of 
Soviet Literature: Reports and Speeches at the First Soviet 
Writers’ Congress, New York, 1934 (hereafter cited as Prob- 
lems of Soviet Literature) . 
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Soviet literature is to be sought for in the success 
of socialist construction.” * From here on, other 
“keys” become at best secondary. Even the phrase 
“socialist construction” needs to be interpreted in 
Bolshevik terms. Partisanship, partiinost, is the 
test of style, and not the other way around. 

About the “technical” (i.e., secondary) achieve- 
ments of Soviet literature, Zhdanov was quite 
modest. ‘The weaknesses of our literature,” he 
explains, “‘are a reflection of the fact that conscious- 
ness lags behind economic life.” Here, he feels, 
Soviet writers have much to learn from the West 
and from their own Russian past: “The bourgeoisie 
has squandered its literary heritage; it is our duty 
to gather it up carefully, to study it and, having 
critically assimilated it, to advance further.” 
Throughout the Congress, this notion of technical 
imperfection and learning from the past and from 
the West is repeated respectfully over and over 
again. 

Ten years earlier, the party line had at least 
held open the possibility of a classless art, an art 
that would contribute not to the formation of an 
organizing ideology (the “false consciousness” of 
Marx) but which might, ultimately at least, tran- 
scend ideology, as the purpose of the proletarian 
revolution was not to make out of the proletariat 
a new ruling class, but to transcend class society 
and to create for the first time a complete humanity. 
In any case, the most important thing about Zhda- 
nov’s speech was the fact that he, in his role as 
Party Supervisor, was the one who made it, signify- 
ing that the party had decided to organize the 
writers, to take control, to “collectivize” them. The 
“engineers of human souls” were themselves to 
be engineered, and their science was provided in 
a handy manual which underwent rapid changes 
of edition. Their job was to adapt and to apply. 
Genres, styles, form were (as Zhdanov put it) their 
“weapons,” their tools, their instruments.® 


orky’s speech was long and rambling and 
repetitive. He contrasted the “potent” force of 
socialism and socialist culture with the “impotence” 
of European literature in the 20th century, adding, 
however, that the latter, though impotent, must 
nevertheless be studied both for its technical excel- 
lence and as documentation for “the process of 
the bourgeoisie’s development and decay.” Other- 


4 Problems of Soviet Literature, p. 17. 
5 [bid., p. 22. 
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wise, this European literature was merely an affair 
of “introspection and arbitrary thought,” restricted, 
solitary, “detached from life’—obsessed with the 
notion of personality, with individualism. Gorky 
spoke of the need to study folk literature as a con- 
trast to the above, to study its inherent power to 
organize labor and the power of words to give per- 
sonality to a group.° “Myth is beneficial,” he said, 
invoking a strangely flat conception of myth, “in 
that [by projecting an image of the desired, the 
possible] it tends to provoke a revolutionary atti- 
tude to reality, an attitude that changes the world 
in a practical way.” * 

The most interesting part of Radek’s speech 
is titled, in its printed version, “James Joyce or 
Socialist Realism?,” and it contains an account 
of Ulysses so ludicrous as to make it apparent that 
Radek never read the book. For whatever motives, 
and probably under strong pressure, the same Radek 
who, ten years previously, had suggested to Trotsky 
that the Bolsheviks should investigate the possibili- 
ties of Freud and the unconscious, now attempted 
to identify an interest in the unconscious with a 
bourgeois, “philistine” outlook: 


While the literature of dying capitalism invokes the aid 
of the irrational, of the unconscious and the subcon- 
scious, the literature of Socialist Realism demands a 
consciousness of the fate of humanity. . . . When we 
are told . . . that we are creating a narrow party lit- 
erature, we answer ... that the watchtower of our 
party is the highest roof of the world, for the party . . . 
is the vanguard of humanity.® 


Later, in response to the indignation of the German 
writer Wieland Herzfelde, Radek disclaimed any 
objection to artists’ familiarizing themselves with 
Joyce’s work. He did not even deny that Joyce 
was a great writer, but he did not think that the 
revolutionary artist should be directed “inwardly” 
at that time. “If it is a question of being able to 
present the typical in the individual,” he added, 
“we do not need Joyce for that. As teachers, Balzac 
and Tolstoy are enough for us.” It turns out that 
Radek’s real objection to Joyce was not that he 
concerned himself with “the dung heap” of every- 


®In Gorky’s novel, Mother, the progress of the hero, Pavel 
Vlasov, from “spontaneous” revolt to “conscious” revolution is 
measured by the contrast between his first reacting to a 
threatened beating from his father by picking up a hammer 
and his first “speech” delivered to his mother. What he 
acquires in between is rhetoric, exhortatory language. Gorky 
wrote this novel in 1907 at Lenin’s suggestion. Though by no 
means his best work, it is one of the perenially cited models of 
what a Socialist Realist novel should be. 

7 Problems of Soviet Literature, p. 44. 

8 [bid., p. 158. 


day life, as he had stated in his speech, but that 
Joyce tended to create a kind of “Chinese alphabet 
without commas so that it cannot reach the masses 
of the people.” 


he most interesting of the speeches, from our 
present point of view, was that of Bukharin, for 
he tried to present Socialist Realism in such a 
way as not to exclude modernism—i.e., the search 
for new channels to the unconscious. He spoke of 
realism as a realism of effect, which might invoke 
the boldest metaphorical devices, the irrational, 
disjunction, cacophony as well as harmony. He did 
not specify “effect on whom,” but it seems clear 
that he did not have “the masses” exclusively in 
mind, for he found high words of praise for Boris 
Pasternak as the most original of contemporary 
Russian poets. He spoke of unity as a unity of aim, 
not of means; and, almost as though he were al- 
ready apprehensive, he pointed to the absurdity of 
ordering literature according to plan and the futility 
of prohibitive measures. He saw Socialist Realism 
as a point of view rather than a style, and as such 
he extolled it. It is striking, however, that even 
Bukharin, who would seem all along (through the 
rather heavy pedantry of his own style) to have 
been warning against the future and calling out 
from under his breath that there were lurking 
dangers, saw “point of view” in literature as, funda- 
mentally, the translation of a philosophic system 
into literary terms, so that Zola equals Comtean 
positivism, symbolism equals V. Soloviev plus Kant, 
and Socialist Realism equals dialectical materialism. 
On the other hand, Bukharin insisted very strongly 
that no area of experience should be excluded: “The 
new man that is being born and the whole world of 
his emotions, including even ‘new erotics,’ if one 
may so express it, are therefore the province of 
socialist art.” ° Bukharin’s attitude toward the un- 
conscious was that it changes with consciousness; 
it is not there merely to be repressed, but must be 
studied and wooed in its shifting aspects. 

The First Writers’ Congress of 1934 may thus be 
seen, from the point of view of literary history, as an 
extremely momentous event. The principles of So- 
cialist Realism received their first public and official 
expression there, and all subsequent controversies 
refer back to it, either explicitly or implicitly. 


9 [bid., p. 255. (For a recent interpretation of the “new 
man,” see V. Yermilov (ed.), Literatura i novyi chelovek, 
Moscow, 1963.) 
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CRITIC'S DELIGHT 


“He found a Positive Hero.” (To right, a 
department store. To left, a theater.) 


—Krokodil (Moscow), Dec. 20, 1965 


Zhdanov, Gorky and Radek—though with far 
greater difhdence toward literary values than was 
customary later, it is true—outlined the essentials 
of the Stalinist position in literature, including its 
essential confusion.’? Bukharin expressed a posi- 
tion closer to the present-day “pro-modernists,” 
but in a heavy and pedantic manner that obscured 
the differences between him and his colleagues. He 
spoke as a representative of the party and could 
hardly have called its authority in literary matters 
into question. Moreover, since he seemed to take 
it for granted that style and ideology were intimately 
related, and since a Bolshevik could hardly be ex- 
pected to advocate the primacy of style over ideol- 
ogy, there were distinct limits even to Bukharin’s 
latitudinarianism. Nevertheless, he was clearly 
pleading for greater tolerance toward stylistic 
experimentation and the depiction of new modes 


10 The best account of this “Mongol yoke,” its tensions and 
controversies, and the beginnings of its demise, is to be found 
in Harold Swayze, Political Control of Literature in the USSR, 
1946-1959, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1962. 
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of experience. In general, there seems to be at 
present an attempt to revive the tone and atmo- 
sphere as well as the essential positions of the 
1934 Congress. In 1934, however, modernism in 
the USSR was embattled and on the way out. It 
would be too much to claim that the opposite is 
now the case, but the present situation seems at 
least to be closer to the opposite. 


A Surrogate for Humanity 


Let us return now to the present-day defenders 
of Socialist Realism. I have already suggested that 
what they are defending is party consciousness, the 
party’s authority, its right to control not only 
literature, but life; the party as a surrogate will, 
a surrogate personality for the people as a whole— 
not only for the Russian people (though that is 
where the claim is most active and vital) nor only 
the people of the Communist bloc, but humanity at 
large. In short, the party claims to be surrogate 
personality for the whole human race. It cannot, of 
course, be empirically demonstrated, yet I cannot 
escape the feeling that the party, to a greater degree 
than anyone knows, depends for its own sense of 
authenticity, of acting rightly as a surrogate for 
humanity, on literary myths—on Chernyshevski, 
on Gorky, on Ostrovski, on Kataev.?! It seems not 
only that this sense of authenticity has been pro- 
foundly shaken by the revelations concerning Stalin, 
but also that it wanes constantly when it has nothing 
better to feed on than the mythically feeble crea- 
tions of Kochetov or Kozhevnikov (see box on 
p. 50). The party is looking for new Rakhmetovs, 
Vlasovs, Korchagins; but no one, I think, has much 
confidence that they will be found, and when the 
critic Yermilov compares Kozhevnikov’s Baluev 
to Tolstoy’s heroes, it seems that he is whistling in 


the dark.’” 


11N. G. Chernyshevski, a 19th-century Russian writer 
(1828-1889) greatly admired by Lenin, wrote a novel entitled 
What Is To Be Done? (circa 1863), a weird combination of 
utopian socialism, “nihilism,” scientism, and personal liber- 
tarianism, which nevertheless expressed many of the aspira- 
tions of at least two generations of young Russian intellectuals. 
One of its heroes, Rakhmetov, later became a model of the 
tough, single-minded Bolshevik commissar. 

N. A. Ostrovski (1904-1936) joined the Komsomol in 1919 
and fought in the civil war, receiving a severe wound which 
caused his premature death. His one completed novel, How 
the Steel Was Tempered, celebrated the “fanatical generation” 
of Komosols, especially in the person of its autobiographical 
hero, Pavel Korchagin. 

V. P. Kataev (1897-) also fought in the civil war and is the 
author of numerous novels which generally emphasize the 
heroic and romantic aspects of revolutionary struggle. Among 
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We commonly assume that literary critics who 
take it upon themselves primarily to defend So- 
cialist Realism (i.e., party consciousness) are 
fundamentally uninterested in and insensitive to 
literature as such, or that they are mere vulgar 
careerists who would do or say anything to make 
their way. This may be true of some, but it is 
manifestly not true of others who are sincerely 
and deeply concerned for the fate of Socialist 
Realism (which they identify closely with the fate 
of party control), and who are at the same time 
well-educated, intelligent, and unusually sensitive 
and responsive to literary values, though not neces- 
sarily in a way that conforms to the standards set by 
schools of criticism fashionable elsewhere. What 
needs to be said about the latter is not that they 
care nothing about literature, but rather that, how- 
ever much they care, their primary loyalty is to the 
party and party consciousness, which they feel to 
be deeply (if obscurely) threatened by the concern 
with, and flaunting of, the irrational and uncon- 
scious that modernism represents. 

Ideologues like Novikov, Riurikov, Anisimov 
and Kuznetsov are sensitive and intelligent enough 
to realize that the attempt to broaden the party 
line while at the same time retaining a definite line, 
to discourage heresy while at the same time avoid- 
ing direct and overt repression, calls for tact and 
delicacy of a kind that makes the figure of the late 
Zhdanov useless as a model. Literary scholars are 
confronted with the problem of a fresh interpreta- 
tion of literary classics previously regarded as 
suspect. To meet the demand for broadened hori- 
zons, to combat the threat of literary boredom, these 
works must now be brought back into the canon 
of literary classics—yet not so far back in that 
they are taken as authoritative norms.** I doubt 
that this is merely a task imposed from outside; the 
frequent traces of scholarly intelligence would seem 
to indicate that the literary ideologues are moved 


his works in the genre of Socialist Realism, Time, Forward! 
(1932), dealing with the beginnings of industrialization, is one 
of the few that merit survival on literary grounds. 

12 V, Yermilov, “Obraz novovo cheloveka v povesti ‘Znakomtes, 
Baluev!’, loc. cit supra (see footnote 9). Baluev is the “pro- 
totypical” hero of Kozhevnikov’s novella, Znakomtes, Baluev! 
(Get Acquainted, Baluev!), of the early 1960’s. The party 
critics would like to think that “Baluev, because he is far 
from a “perfect”? figure, carries the kind of conviction that 
Tolstoy’s “seeking” heroes do, but this is nonsense. 

13 One of the most common ways of doing this is by empha- 
sizing the “inner contradictions” of a given work. For two 
very different examples of this relatively sophisticated tech- 
nique, see V. Yermilov, Roman Tolstovo Anna Karenina, 
Moscow, 1963 (this is a “popularizing” pamphlet based on 
Yermilov’s larger book on Tolstoy); and M. Gus, Idei i 
obrazy F. M. Dostoevskovo, Moscow, 1962, especially pp. 35-62. 


as well by their own inner necessity—the duty of 
reconciling what previously seemed to be anti- 
Communist books with the current party line, while 
at the same time not dissolving or erasing that line. 
The most talented of the recent Socialist Realist 
scholar-critics is probably Aleksandr Dymshits, 
whose work and line of argument deserve to be 
better known and will be dealt with presently in 
some detail. 

It goes without saying that not everyone who 
pretends to be defending Socialist Realism is really 
doing so. There are Soviet writers, for example, 
who have deliberately used the conventions and 
idioms of Socialist Realism for critical, unconven- 
tional, sometimes even mocking and ironical pur- 
poses—Dudintsev in Not by Bread Alone; Solz- 
henitsyn in all his fiction; Yashin in “Levers” and 
“Vologda Wedding.” So also there are critics who 
sometimes use the idiom for unidiomatic reasons. 
In a book on Leninist esthetics, for example, Pro- 
fessor A. Anikst writes: “Insofar as there are no 
antagonistic classes in the USSR, we cannot have 
different class tendencies in our art.” ** Surely he 
speaks with forked tongue, and V. Novikov, the 
party ideologue, is quick to reprimand him for it.”° 
For an outsider, even a well-informed one, it is 
sometimes a little difficult to tell the wolves from the 
watchdogs. 


The Limits of Opportunism 


Here, it might be well to digress for a moment 
to discuss the extent to which defenders of Socialist 
Realism are motivated by “opportunism” and 
“careerism’—terms which one inevitably en- 
counters in discussions of Soviet literary politics. 
Now I certainly do not mean to deny that such 
phenomena are a force in human affairs; and in the 
Soviet Union especially, where the distance be- 
tween extraordinary fame and power on the one 
hand, and degraded obloquy on the other, may 
sometimes be traversed with dizzying speed and 
unexpected suddenness, the sophisticated observer 
cannot afford to overlook such motives. There is, 
however, in these matters, a kind of oversophistica- 
tion which is only another kind of naiveté, and 
since it is a fairly frequent manifestation in the 
study of Soviet affairs by Western scholars, a few 


14 A, Anikst, “Narodnost, klassovost i partiinost isskustva,” 
in Osnovy Marksistsko-Leniskoi estetiki, Moscow, 1960, p. 326. 

15V. Novikov, “Partiinost i narodnost,” in Literatura i 
sovremennost, 1962-63, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1963, p. 24. 


simple caveats would seem to be in order, even at 
the risk of repeating clichés. 


First, pure hypocrisy is a rather rare thing: there 
just are not many people like that Borgia Pope who 
is said to have admitted, ““You know, this story of 
Jesus has helped us a lot!” Secondly, opportunism 
is always easier to believe of our opponents. Thirdly, 
there is the Freudian mechanism of projection, 
which enables us to think of others what uncon- 
sciously we fear of ourselves. It is also possible for 
a man to compromise one set of values he believes 
in, and to advance another set he also believes in. 
Material rewards may or may not affect the deci- 
sion, but few people are influenced by material re- 
wards alone, and fewer still will allow themselves to 
be swayed by material considerations without some 
psychic cost. A literary critic who in a number 
of published works displays erudition, intelligence, 
and a detailed and subtle knowledge of a large 
body of the world’s literature is obviously a man 
who is not “merely” an opportunist; he has devoted 
time, energy and passion to a study that must there- 
fore to some degree command his loyalty to its own 
intrinsic value, beyond merely his reliance on it 
for a living. Loyalty to the party may of course 
take precedence. He may be loyal to the party and 
an opportunist in literature, or vice versa. The 
party has a great historic heap of martyrs’ bones 
with which to impose itself on the conscience of the 
erudite and the intelligent. Granted that the 
party’s power of command is waning; it is never- 
theless still there. On the other hand, one should 
not underestimate the power of the muses. 


There is also such a thing as opportunism under 
duress—sometimes, in the Soviet Union, extreme 
duress. A man can be forced to take a public stand 
he does not really believe in, some men more easily 
than others, but the psychic cost is rather high, and 
the result is often personal neurosis and, when a 
counteropportunity presents itself, an otherwise in- 
comprehensibly vehement public reversal. It is not 
always obvious who is an opportunist or a cynic, and 
who isn’t. One needs to be a little restrained 
here. 


In her generally excellent essay, “The Politics 
of Soviet Culture,” '® Priscilla Johnson attributes 
Boris Riurikov’s approval of Kafka in the pages of 
Inostrannaia literatura (of which he is the editor) 


Johnson and Leopold Labedz 
(Eds.), Khrushchev and the Arts: The Politics of Soviet 
Culture, 1962-64, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1965. (An 
earlier and shorter version of this essay appeared in Problems 
of Communism, July-August 1963, Supplement.) 


16 Published in Priscilla 
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Some of the Defenders of Socialist Realism 


Ivan Ivanovich Anisimov (1899-1966) 


Director of the Gorky Institute of World Litera- 
ture and editor of Literaturnoe nasledstvo. 
Taught history of foreign literature in the late 
1920’s at the Institute of Red Professors, yet 
did not join the party until 1939. Earlier critical 
work on Stefan Zweig, Henri Barbusse, G. B. 
Shaw, and Theodore Dreiser was followed by 
discussions of the problematics of Socialist Real- 
ism. Edited the 1965 collection, Contemporary 
Problems of Realism and Modernism, discussed 
throughout the article. 


Aleksandr Lvovich Dymshits (1910- ) 


First published in 1928, joined the party in 
1940. Served on the editorial boards of Zvezda 
(1957-1961) and Literatura i zhizn (1959-1962) 
but was dropped from the board of Oktiabr in 
November 1962 after publishing elsewhere a 
favorable review of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich. Wrote on Yesenin, 
Kafka, Freilingrath, Andreev and Vishnevski, 
but now concentrates on the artistic problems 
of Soviet writing. 


Vsevolod Anisimovich Kochetov (1912- ) 


Joined the party in 1944 while a war corre- 
spondent for Leningradskaia pravda. Chief editor 
of Literaturnaia gazeta (1955-59) and since 1961 
of Oktiabr. Incited the wrath of liberals in 
1961 by expressing grief at loss of Stalin as 
guiding light instead of grief for Stalin’s victims 
(in his novel Sekretar Obkoma). Led attacks on 
Dudintsev in 1957 and on Solzhenitsyn in 1963. 
Called by the Chinese “the only revolutionary 
writer today,” he backed away from Chinese 
praise and offered to publish Dudintsev’s The 
Unknown Soldier in Oktiabr. 


Vadim Mikhailovich Kozhevnikov (1909- ) 


Published short stories six years after gradua- 
tion from Moscow University in 1933. Also en- 
tered the party while a war correspondent. 
Switched from stories on China to hearty Social- 


ist Realist novels. Attacked at the height of 
Zhdanov’s regime for taking the party line too 
literally (River of Fire, 1950). Now editor of 
Znamia. Also famous for popular patriotic ac- 
counts of the adventures of Soviet secret agents. 


Boris Sergeievich Riurikov (1909- ) 


Left editorship of Literaturnaia gazeta in 1955 
for post of Deputy Chief of the Central Commit- 
tee’s Culture Section, which he held three years. 
Became editor of Znamia in April 1962, then 
moved on to Jnostrannaia literatura, where he 
published in January 1964 the first Kafka works 
(In the Penal Colony and The Metamorphosis) 
to appear in the Soviet Union. Writing in Prob- 
lems of Peace and Socialism (September 1964), 
he took a position midway between the Chinese 
ultra-conservative and Soviet liberal viewpoints. 


Viadimir Vladimirovich Yermilov (1904-1965) 


Secretary of the Russian Association of Prole- 
tarian Writers from 1928 to 1934. During the 
1930’s he polemicized against Maiakovski, in- 
formed on scores of writers and intellectuals, and 
destroyed the reputation of Dostoevski, whom he 
later helped to rehabilitate in 1956. In a 1949 
book, he developed the image of Chekhov as a 
precursor of the revolution. Received a Stalin 
Prize in 1950, after several years as editor of 
Literaturnaia gazeta. Began diatribe against Ilia 
Ehrenburg’s biographical recollections of the 
purge years in March 1963. 


Victor Osipovich Pertsov (1898- ) 


Denounced Pasternak in the 1957 melee for ad- 
vocating the primacy of art over revolutionary 
consciousness. But in Literaturnaia gazeta (Feb. 
27, 1962) declared that the time had come to 
put an end to the nihilistic approach to new art, 
and to free the younger generation from the rou- 
tine of orthodox Soviet art. In a June 1966 
speech, requested the inclusion of poets Gumilev, 
Mandelstam, Bunin, Tsvetaeva and Khlebnikov 
in the Poets’ Library Series then in process. 


to pure cynicism. In her view, Riurikov is an un- 
scrupulous party hack stopping at nothing to attract 
readers. Yet it seems odd to think of Kafka as a 
great magnet for multitudes of readers. Undoubt- 
edly Miss Johnson means a special kind of reader; 
but that already calls into question, from a literary 
point of view, the utter cynicism of Riurikov’s 
motives. 

Certainly, as mixed a bag of motives as any psy- 
chologist could hope to examine must have been re- 
leased at the October 1958 meeting of Moscow 
writers that condemned Pasternak.’ On that occa- 
sion Pasternak was attacked not only by consistently 
crude and seemingly ignorant critics like V. O. Pert- 
sov and K. L. Zelinski, and by indubitably “party” 
scholars like M. Gus, but also by Boris Slutski, a 
fine poet whom Miss Johnson calls “one of the most 
respected of the Moscow liberals”,'* by Vladimir 
Soloukhin, a young “rebel”, and by Leonid Marty- 
nov, an older intelligent considered by some to be 
the best living Russian poet. However suspect 
their sincerity in this instance, their motives were 
undoubtedly mixed, and we should not be so quick 
to put on the judges’ robes. Quite apart from fear 
of violence and greed for gain, the least interesting 
if not the least common of human motives, it 
would seem clear that a genuine conflict of values 
played a role here, albeit a varying one. 

For an intelligent and talented literary critic and 
scholar to follow the party line at a time when the 
party line is not overwhelmingly gross or rigid, even 
though he may have sincere doubts on more than 
a few fine points, is not terribly difficult. He does 
not proceed from venal motives alone; yet neither 
do his material interests nor his “good name” suffer. 
On the other hand, to be an opportunist in the way 
Yevtushenko is sometimes accused of being—sup- 
posing that one accepts a grain of truth in the 
charge—requires at least a certain admirable 
bravado. 


Persuasion and Consensus 


Be all this as it may, the situation confronting 
the defenders of Socialist Realism is far more com- 
plicated today than it was before. Beliefs can no 
longer be simply administered—on this even the 
most stalwart Socialist Realist critics agree. Nor 
is there any desire for—or any thought even of the 


17 An account of these proceedings appeared in English for 
the first time in Survey (London), July 1965. 
18 Loc. cit., p. 4. 


possibility of—a return to Stalinist methods. To 
some degree at least, persuasion must replace force. 
Opposing points of view cannot be completely 
silenced, though obviously they cannot be given 
full voice either. The unresolved problem is how 
much voice they can be allowed. The party must 
somehow make good its claims to be a surrogate 
personality for humanity at large: to party mem- 
bers, to the Russian intelligentsia, to Communist 
parties abroad. It cannot do so any longer by force 
or fiat alone. The Chinese party has rival claims; 
so, in a way, do the revisionists. These make it 
absolutely impossible not to take opposing views 
on art into account. 


The Ideological Commission of the party Central 
Committee is not exactly packed with literary 
scholars, conservative or liberal; and since litera- 
ture, unlike the study of language as such (linguis- 
tics), is still officially considered a part of ideology, 
all “basic” decisions in literary controversies are 
made there, and made primarily (though not neces- 
sarily exclusively) on political grounds. This 
states the problem, but does not solve it, since it 
is no longer clear what is “basic” and what is not. 
There is a tendency for the Commission to avoid 
problems of style and technique, and even those 
of subject matter. Also, there seems to be less 
likelihood now that the party First Secretary him- 
self will interfere directly in literary matters as 
Khrushchev did, and there has been as yet no major 
instance in which Brezhnev has done so. 

The Commission must take into account the 
political impact abroad of its decisions. It is 
anxious to demonstrate the reasonableness of its 
cultural policy in comparison with that of Peking; 
yet, on the other hand, it must guard against verify- 
ing the Chinese charge that it sacrifices coherence, 
direction, and revolutionary drive in favor of a more 
relaxed and more comfortable (i.e., more bour- 
geois) stance. The Yugoslav writer, Mihajlo Mi- 
hajlov, in his book Moscow Summer, noted that 
attack by the Chinese has more than once resulted 
in the rehabilitation of a Russian “rebel” writer 
in the pages of Pravda and Izvestia. The flourishing 
of modernism in Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia; the changed attitude of the French party 
(Louis Aragon, former surrealist and now a member 
of the party Central Committee, spoke out strongly 
against the Tertz-Siniavski trial); in the Italian 
party, the tradition of Antonio Gramsci, the party’s 
founder and a humanist intellectual of great distinc- 
tion—these, too, are factors which, though they do 
not always prevail, the Soviet authorities have in- 
creasingly to take into account. 
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These conflicting pressures tend to favor modern- 
ist techniques in the arts. And what modernist 
techniques, for all their variety, have in common is 
a concern with the unconscious and the irrational. 
Modernists believe, with Freud, that the uncon- 
scious is the true psychic reality, and their concern 
with technique, with “formalism,” is precisely a 
concern for methods, on the one hand, of reaching 
the unconscious of the audience that receives them, 
and on the other hand (and more important) of 
devising conventions that will allow the unconscious 
to rise to the surface and thus reinvigorate the arts, 
enabling them to communicate something new 
where the conventional forms are felt to be used up, 
stale, and at the end of their tether—even though 
this might be at the expense of communicability. 
What party consciousness fears is that, after years 
of extreme repression, the gates will open on a 
Pugachevshchina of the emotions that will sweep 
away whatever is left of party authority. 


The Case of Aleksandr Dymshits 


Now, for the sake of instruction, let us go out 
on a safety patrol of the beleaguered Socialist 
Realist camp with Aleksandr Dymshits, whom—as 
noted earlier—I consider representative of the more 
serious and intelligent of its defenders. 

At the end of 1960, the long-awaited translation 
into Russian of Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye ap- 
peared in Inostrannaia literatura. It was accompa- 
nied by an afterword by Vera Panova** who, in 
spite of a certain amount of grandmotherly scold- 
ing, was able to recognize her own kinship with 
Salinger, and who attempted to introduce him as, 
in his own way, a realist. Dymshits reviewed the 
book carefully, with Panova as much as Salinger 
in mind.”° 

At no point does Dymshits suggest that the book 
should not have been published, or that it should 
not be read by good Soviet citizens. Indeed, he has 
considerable praise for Salinger’s purely “writerly” 
abilities—for his capacity to etch in with exactly 


19 Vera Panova, now in her 60’s, specializes in the quiet, 
unpretentious, and meticulous portrayal of everyday life. In 
the West she is best known for her early novel, Sputniki (1946; 
translated as The Train), and the more recent Seriozha (trans- 
lated as Time Walked), which was also made into a charming 
and popular film. Though she twice won a Stalin Prize (1947 
and 1950), her Sentimentalnyi roman (1958) was criticized, 
among other things, for the indulgence it showed toward 
Gat adie characters, such as a religious-superstitious grand- 
mother. 


*A. Dymshits, V velikom pokhode, Moscow, 1962, p. 364. 
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the right details a fresh and vivid scene, a conversa- 
tion that both informs and holds the interest, a 
characterization that is at once cuttingly fresh 
and revealing of a whole network of relationships. 
But Dymshits, who frequently has expressed his 
admiration for Panova, here takes issue with her 
interpretation, of Salinger as a “realist” and of 
Holden Caulfield (Salinger’s hero) as a kind of 
Everyman. To be sure, Salinger is offended by the 
bourgeoisie. He introduces critical motifs, but 
(Dymshits points out ) these do not create “the ideo- 
logical foundations of the novel,” which are built 
around the notion of “a sustaining poetic illusion” 
as well as the notion of self-perfection. This 
Dymshits sees as decadent-utopian rather than real- 
ist. Fine feelings in themselves change nothing, 
and “moral awakenings decide nothing in a man’s 
fate.” Salinger’s ending also strikes Dymshits as 
most unconvincing, in that it is quite clear from 
everything that has gone on in the novel that either 
Holden will return to the sanatorium, or he will be- 
come a bourgeois like everyone else, more sensitive 
perhaps and nourishing a sense of his own “poetic” 
superiority, but uncommitted to anything that can 
conceivably make the world in which he has suf- 
fered in any way better. Dymshits regards a similar 
tendency to dwell on the virtues of “humanity 
alone” —that is, on sensitivity in personal relations 
—as the weakness of Panova’s own Sentimentalnyi 
roman, which he feels to be “sentimental” beyond 
the ironic sense of the title. 


eviewing the first volume of Ehrenburg’s 
memoirs, Dymshits seems at least more alert to 
what the book was trying to say than the great ma- 
jority of American reviewers.”! These for the most 
part were too anxious to prove that Ehrenburg was 
not “telling all,” was not being completely honest, 
or was not adding anything very new to our knowl- 
edge of the period, to notice that the book’s real 
intentions were, as Dymshits points out, to propose, 
defend and glamorize “the restoration of modernist 
ideals, techniques and tastes.” *? Ehrenburg had not 
yet made his famous proposal for the “coexistence” 
of modernism and Socialist Realism, which was to 


21 There were, of course, some more perceptive American 
reviews. See, e.g., Victor Erlich’s “The Metamorphoses of Ilia 
Ehrenburg,” in the No. 4, 1963, issue of this journal; also, his 
later commentary on the final portion of the memoirs (“Ilia 
Ehrenburg Takes a Bow”) in the No. 5, 1965, issue of the 
same publication. 

22 Dymshits, op. cit. p. 371. 


draw upon himself the wrath of Khrushchev and 
party ideological arbiter Leonid Ilichev; but Dym- 
shits senses that this is where the trick is hidden. 


Dymshits takes Ehrenburg to task for his 
interpretation of key Russian poets. Maiakovski 
was not, Dymshits insists, the divided and _tor- 
mented figure that Ehrenburg depicts. There was 
no disharmony in him; he did not waver inwardly 
between his “futurism” (never a very deep com- 
mitment) and “realism.” He was indeed the granite- 
jawed party activist that the well-known statue in 
Maiakovski Square portrays and whose image 
Ehrenburg attempts to undermine. Maiakovski, 
according to Dymshits, opted for the strong side of 
his uncertainties, and so was strong because he 
willed himself to be strong. In the case of Tsve- 
taeva,”*® on the other hand, Dymshits holds that her 
inner conflict was her weakness and not her strength. 


Let me say, at this point, that I do not in either 
case agree with Dymshits. Ehrenburg’s comments on 
Maiakovski are the very least that needs to be said. 
Yet it is interesting that Dymshits takes Ehrenburg 
to task without denying either the existence of 
Maiakovski’s doubts and uncertainties or Tsve- 
taeva’s talent, and that he chastises Ehrenburg not 
for lying, but for interpreting wrongly. 

But it is Ehrenburg’s admiration of the with- 
drawal and “‘self-concentration” of Pasternak that 
draws the critic’s strongest blasts. Pasternak, says 
Dymshits, wrote his best works—‘‘1905” and “Lieu- 
tenant Schmidt”—in connection with the revolu- 
tion, in solidarity with the party and the masses. 
And while it is true that Ehrenburg condemns 
Doctor Zhivago, Dymshits points out that he fails to 
show “the reasons for its appearance”—i.e., the 
moral-psychological implications of Pasternak’s 
world-outlook.** 

As an old-fashioned moral critic, Dymshits tries 
to get at the mood, the temper, of a writer. He 
insists that the answer to the question “who cre- 
ates?” already implies an answer to the question 
“how does he create?,” and that the question 
“who?” can only be answered in moral-political 
terms. He sees his own role, when dealing with 
living Soviet writers, as an instructive one—critical 
in a party sense, but not repressive. It is in this 
manner that he handles some of the poems of Voz- 


23 Before her suicide in 1941, Marina Tsvetaeva wrote 
strikingly original poetry which was denounced in the Soviet 
Union as “formalist.” Her career and work, along with 
Pasternak’s, have inspired the new individualism of the more 
daring of the younger Russian poets. 

24 Dymshits, op. cit., p. 374. 


nesenski,*” whose talent he affirms, but whose 
playfulness he deplores. 

“In our poetry,” Voznesenski wrote in 1962, 
“the future is with the play of associations. The 
use of metaphor reflects the connecting link among 
phenomena, -their interwoven interplay... . 
Poetry is improvisation. You can’t plan it.” °° 
Commenting on this statement, Dymshits writes: 
“T think that Voznesenski has pretty clearly ex- 
pressed a tendency to separate ratio and intuitio 
and to place a higher value on the intuitive than on 
the rational and the ideational.” This is the crux 
of the matter and precisely what Socialist Realism 
refuses to accept. As Dymshits put it, 


Voznesenski’s poetic practice shows that quite often and 
to a considerable extent he operates on principle by 
means of elemental associations which are chaotic and 
arbitrary and which arise not by the exercise of rigorous 
logical choice, but rather on the basis of chance proxim- 
ities, often purely phonetic. This leads to a yoking 
together of far-fetched phenomena and concepts and 
gets in the way of a clear and precise ideational and 
logical structuring of the verse. External comparison, 
or contrast for effect, pushes Voznesenski in the direc- 
tion of images that do not stand up to ideational verifi- 
cation.27 


Dymshits goes on to show why this worries him, 
and what it might lead to, by citing a poem called 
“Genius,” in which Voznesenski allows himself to 
play with the notion that Lenin, when weary or 
discouraged, invoked another self called Ulianov, 
and vice versa, and that this double identity, the 
essence of genius, sustained him. What Dymshits 
objects to here is not so much the vague association 
of genius with schizophrenia (which is in any case 
most delicately touched on) but precisely the un- 
inhibited nature of Voznesenski’s playfulness. “His 
improvisation,’ Dymshits writes, “was not ideo- 
logically prepared, not civically reflected on”—that 
is, not serious. 


The Threat of Modernism 


In 1963, two major literary events engage our 
critic’s attention: the Prague Kafka Conference of 
the spring of that year, and the publication also 
that spring of a remarkable book by the French 


25 Andrei Voznesenski, at 33, is considered one of the most 
exciting and literate of the new generation of Russian poets. 
His filial devotion to Pasternak and his concern with the shape 
of sound in poetry are well known. 

26 From Voznesenski’s reply to a questionnaire by the editors 
of Voprosy literatury (Moscow), No. 9 1962, p. 123. 

7 A. Dymshits, “Lichnost khudozhnika,” in Literatura i 
sovremennost, Vol. 4, pp. 103-04. 
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Communist, Roger Garaudy.** Indeed so important 
were these two events considered that they were 
made the central subject matter of discussion at a 
literary-scholarly conference organized by the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature, in which Dymshits 
was only one of a number of talented participants.” 

In his book, Garaudy advanced a theory of total 
realism. Any authentic work of art, he insisted, is 
“realistic” and “expresses the form of man’s pres- 
ence in the world.” *° On the other hand, all art is 
based on convention and stylization, and so is in 
some measure independent of the world it depicts. 
Dymshits makes some motions towards accepting 
the first statement, but not the second. There is one 
kind of stylization he finds unacceptable—the 
formalistic! For those who might think this a 
contradiction in terms, he specifies: “The literature 
of Socialist Realism is guided by the main line de- 
fined by the party.” ** Far from being schematic, 
he contends, this provides a basis for stylization 
that is the richest and most flexible approach to 
the real world; nor does it rule out any particular 
technique or area of human experience, provided 
the technique is understood as secondary and the 
experience is understood in the context of worldwide 
development. 

The subconscious is not ruled out as an area of 
human experience. “But,” Dymshits argues, “we 
do not approach the subconscious with Freudian 
measure; we insist on seeking for an explanation 
of subconscious impulses in society.” Literature 
may use myth—either in the form of folklore motifs 
in the manner of Yevgeni Schwartz,*® or in the 
form of Gorkian “revolutionary romanticism.” He 
objects, however, to myth as the object of creation, 
as an analogue in story and images of what is felt 
but cannot be rationally explained, to myth as the 


28 P’un réalisme sans rivages,” Paris, 1963. 

2°9For the papers presented at the conference, see I. I. 
Anisimovy et al. (eds.), Sovremennye problemy realizma i 
modernizma, Moscow, 1965 (hereafter cited as Sovr.). 

80 Garaudy, op. cit., p. 243. 

81 Dymshits, ‘“Khudozhestvennoe mnogoobrazie  sovetskoi 
literatury i sovremennyi modernizm,” Sovr., p. 101. This, how- 
ever, would seem to contradict his earlier assertion, in criticizing 
an article by Max Rieser (‘‘Russian Esthetics Today and Their 
Historical Background,” The Journal of Esthetics and Art 
Criticism, No. 1, 1963, p. 47), that “our esthetic . . . has not 
at all become a pseudonym for politics, has not lost its specifi- 
cally artistic significance.” Sovr., p. 82. 

* Yevgeni Schwartz (died 1954) was one of the best Soviet 
playwrights. His plays are witty, highly stylized politico- 
philosophical allegories based on fairy-tale motifs. His best 
play, The Shadow (based on the story of Peter Schlemiel, the 
man who lost his shadow), was removed from the boards in 
1940, and Schwartz himself fell into disfavor, from which he 
reemerged only in the last year of his life. 
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creation or invocation of archetypes. He quotes 
Marx to the effect that as man gains control over 
the forces of nature the need for myth recedes. 

What is dangerous about Kafka, in Dymshits’ 
judgment, is his portrait of man as devoid of effec- 
tive will, imbedded in a “human condition” from 
which he cannot shake loose.** Details and particu- 
lar techniques may be of great interest, especially 
to Austrian writers,** but the attempt made by a 
number of Czech and Polish comrades to derive 
from Kafka a pseudo-Marxist notion of “alienation” 
that applies to socialist as well as capitalist coun- 
tries is clearly heresy. Dymshits attempts to show 
that Russia had its Kafka in the person of Leonid 
Andreev,’ a talented writer who, however, used 
his talents well only during the period when he 
strove towards realism. Nor should it be considered 
accidental that this Russian “modernist” stood 
closest to the revolutionary movement during his 
realist phase; nor is the fact that he ultimately be- 
came a renegade unrelated to his modernism, ac- 
cording to Dymshits. 

In response to the charges made against Socialist 
Realism—that it is impoverished, worn out, and , 
schematic—Dymshits retorts that it is the modernist 
approach that is schematic. By removing man 
from his engagement with and involvement in so- 
ciety and politics, it abstracts and schematizes him. 
Techniques of all sorts, including those of myth 
and folklore, are not closed to the Soviet writer. 


33 This is very close to the criticism of Kafka by the Hun- 
garian writer Gyoérgy Lukacs (The Meaning of Contemporary 
Realism, London, 1962, pp. 47-92), who in general resembles 
the more sophisticated defenders of Socialist Realism much 
more closely than he does the “revisionists” with whom he 
has frequently been classified by Soviet critics. See, e.g., Ia. 
E. Elsberg, “O nekotorykh subektivistskikh i obektivistskikh 
kontsepsiakh v estetike i literaturovedenii,” in A. G. Dementev 
et al. (eds.), Protiv burzhoaznykh kontseptsii i revisionizma v 
zarubezhom literaturovedeniit, Moscow, 1959, pp. 48-77. While 
it is true, as Elsberg charges, that Lukacs tends to blur the dis- 
tinction between critical and socialist realism, it is also true to 
some extent of Dymshits and Elsberg himself. Other Soviet 
charges against Lukacs are purely political, having to do only 
with his role in Hungary in 1956. Indirectly, however, Lukacs 
has been influential, through his influence in matters of 
Marxist epistemology on such figures as Lucien Goldmann and 
Roger Garaudy: see the article “After Lukacs,” in The Times 
Literary Supplement (London), July 14, 1966. 

34. Dymshits emphasizes that Kafka is obviously of greater 
interest to Austrian comrades, Proust to French, and Joyce to 
British, than any of these writers are to Russians; that is to 
say, their critical social interest is of a purely local nature. 

85 Leonid Andreev (1871-1919), a contemporary and friend 
of Gorky, was a very uneven writer, overrated in his day and 
probably underrated in ours. His work ranged from the 
Gorkian realism of The Seven Who Were Hanged (1908) to 
the symbolist-allegorical play, He Who Gets Slapped (1914). 
His political allegiances wavered somewhat, like his style; in 
the end he left Russia (and the revolution) a sick and disillu- 
sioned man. To compare Andreev with Kafka strikes me a 
going too far. ; 


On the contrary, familiar as he is (and as foreign 
writers generally are not) with the newly-developing 
literatures of the Soviet national minorities, he has 
available to him a richness and variety of forms 
and genres that are still virtually untapped by 
European writers. Against the names of Kafka, 
Joyce and Proust, thrown at him by Garaudy 
and others, Dymshits falls back on Sholokhov, 
Leonov, Gorky, Furmanov and Ostrovski. There is 
indeed a beleaguered tone to his presentation at 
the 1963 conference that is not present in most of 
his work elsewhere. If one looks at some of the 
other articles in the volume covering the confer- 
ence, one can perhaps understand why. 


here are articles on Kafka and on the concep- 
tion of “alienation” as it is understood in Western 
Europe. Though these are more or less in Dymshits’ 
spirit, they are more detailed and concede more 
than he does. There is a good deal else. An aston- 
ishing article by E. F. Trushchenko returns very 
subtly to Ehrenburg’s notion of coexistence with 
modernism. While proposing to retain a guarded 
boundary between modernism and Socialist Real- 
ism, he also proposes a strip of joint territory, a 
kind of UN mandate, limited in extent but free in its 
possibilities, where the two should be allowed to 
interact. Indeed, he implies that such interaction 
constantly goes on in any case. E. M. Potapov gives 
a detached and objective account of an argument 
at the Gramsci Institute between Garaudy and 
Italian Communist scholar Cesare Luporini over 
the possibility of reintroducing Kantian ethics into 
Marxism. P. V. Palievski, in a detailed analysis of 
The Sound and the Fury, performs the astonishing 
trick of converting Faulkner from a “decadent” into 
a newly-discovered realist. 

Most interesting of all, there is a long article 
on James Joyce and Ulysses by D. M. Urnov.** 
Ultimately, Urnov rejects Ulysses as “the sick book 
of a sick age,” but in the course of his essay he 
demonstrates a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of what Joyce was up to and reviews his 
early impact on Russia (including the critical 
articles by D. S. Mirski and Startsev, the frag- 
mentary Russian translations of Ulysses, and the 
rather witty parody of Joyce by A. Arkhangelski). 
Urnov also engages in a subtle examination of what 
innovation in literature means and how experi- 


36D. M. Urnov, “Dzh. Dzhois i sovremennyi modernizm,” 
Sovr., pp. 309-45. 


mental exercises that previous writers relegated 
to their notebooks or the margins of their manu- 
scripts, devices that they used sparingly and 
secondarily in their works, suddenly assume a cen- 
tral importance, and thus how past literary history 
is also rediscovered and rejuvenated through new 
application in the present. Although the surface 
meaning is rather different, Urnov’s article re- 
minded me of the brilliant finale to Mandelstam’s 
Egyptian Stamp: “Destroy your manuscript, but 
save whatever you have inscribed in the margin out 
of boredom, out of helplessness, and, as it were, in a 
dream. These secondary and involuntary creations 
of your fantasy will not be lost in the world . . .” * 
On the surface, Urnov seems to be rejecting Joyce, 
but underneath, his entire tone and meaning are 
not only understanding and sympathetic, but even 
full of fascination. He goes to some pains to bring 
out Vsevolod Vishnevski’s great admiration for 
Joyce and quotes Vishnevski’s defense of himself 
against charges of “Joyceism’”’.** It would seem, too, 
that the admiration was mutual, and that Joyce 
once promised Vishnevski to go see the movie “We 
are from Kronstadt” (for which Vishnevski had 
written the scenario), though Joyce was all but 
blind at the time. In general, Urnov dwells on 
Joyce’s heroism, his titanic struggle for his art— 
a struggle to which the Russians, with their love for 
the elemental (Jack London and all), cannot help 
but respond with some sympathy. Joyce, he points 
out, influenced more realistic writers like F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, whose Gatsby is now widely admired in 
the Soviet Union. And incidentally, in the course 
of the article, he manages to include, if not 
James Joyce, at least Henry James in the realist 
camp! 

Of course, either Anisimov or Dymshits might 
easily have organized a conference at which his own 
would have been the most rather than the least 
radical voice. Dymshits is by no means the only 
conservative critic of talent, though possibly the 


37 The Prose of Osip Mandelstam, trans]. with a critical essay 
by Clarence Brown, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
Press, 1965, p. 187. 

38 Vsevolod Vishnevski (1900-1951) was another of the hero- 
writers of the Russian Revolution, joining in the Petrograd 
insurrection in 1917 and serving in the Red cavalry, 1918-20. He 
is best known as a playwright and stirred up a controversy in 
the 1930’s by his disregard for the traditional conventions of 
the drama. Influenced by Meyerhold and Eisenstein as well as 
by Joyce, he tried to create a Brechtian “epic drama” with the 
mass as hero, although the results were more ordinary than 
Brecht’s. Accused of “Joyceism,’’ Vishnevski nevertheless dis- 
dained to conceal his admiration for the English writer. Since 
1954, a five-volume edition of his collected works has appeared. 
Dymshits wrote an article on him (“Proza V. V. Vishnevskovo’’) 
in Znamia, No. 5, 1955. 
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most able and articulate. He represents a small 
but important handful of “party people” in litera- 
ture who see themselves as a bridge between the 
authority of the party and the youthful modernism 
of more radical writers and critics. They advocate 
expression rather than repression and would choose 
to argue with and convince their talented juniors 
rather than attempt to destroy them. Nevertheless, 
in this atmosphere, one cannot help wondering 
what possible harm could have come from the 
works of Abram Tertz? Why translate Kafka, 
usher Faulkner into the realm of critical (if not 
socialist) realism, and then sénd Tertz and Arzhak 
off to hard labor for seven and five years respec- 
tively? It seems doubly inexplicable in view of the 
fact that the “crackdown” many feared after the 
trial did not take place. Yevtushenko went off to 
Australia, Voznesenski to America. Novyi mir 
went on in more or less its accustomed manner. 
What seems to have been at issue in the Tertz trial 
was the direct, basic political issue of the party’s 
capacity to control Soviet writers, for it is quite ob- 
vious that if Soviet writers can publish works abroad 
under pseudonyms, the party’s capacity to judge, 
mold, reject, or even claim them is completely 
undermined. 


Pyrrhic Victory? 


In actual fact, the results of the trial seem to 
have strengthened the hands of the pro-modernists. 
Artists of undoubted party loyalty who are never- 
theless also artists, and critics who are party critics 
but have all along been advocating—and sincerely 
advocating—a critical tolerance, are bound to have 
been badly shaken, whatever facade they may 
present for the sake of appearances. At a meeting 
of Italian and Soviet film directors late last spring, 
Grigory Chukhrai (director of “Ballad of a Soldier” 
and “The Forty-First”) said in reply to a question 
about the Tertz-Arzhak trial that he did not approve 
of it, that he found the methods of Tertz and Arzhak 
in themselves unacceptable but felt that they had 
now been dignified with the status of martyrdom.*° 
Tvardovski wrote in the April 1966 issue of Novyi 
mir that political interference with literature de- 


89 “Soviet and Italian Film Directors Debate Writers’ Trial 
Meaning,” The New York Times, Feb. 28, 1966. 
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feated its own aims and that writers were right to 
stand up against such interference.*° 


The authority of the party line, however, is still 
such that it has a surprising hold even on some of 
its most stalwart opponents in the Soviet Union 
and is capable of engendering moods of self-doubt, 
guilt, and a sense of frustrating limitation in all 
those who consider their primary allegiance to be 
to the liberation of the arts. Throughout their trial, 
Tertz and Arzhak spoke up boldly to the prosecutor 
and the witnesses for the prosecution. Their appeal, 
however, was to literary criticism, to a sense of 
literary occasion and convention, and the judge 
kept reminding them that this was a legal trial. 
They did not question the legality of the trial as 
such, or the right of the party to judge. They 
merely wished to explain the distinction between 
“propaganda” and “a work of art,” no easy task 
under the best and freest of circumstances—more 
difficult even than establishing the difference be- 
tween art and pornography. Their appeal was to 
the party, that it should be more sophisticated and 
more civilized, more tolerant and more receptive 
to literature. They did not at any point—and their 
defense was as bold as any that has been made by 
accused writers in the Soviet Union in the last 
twenty-five years—challenge the right of the party 
as such, or the court, or any official agency, to judge 
them. In this sense, the party still holds them in 
thrall, and Socialist Realism is not yet dead. 


Recently, Daniel (Arzhak) wrote from prison an 
extraordinary and courageous letter to Izvestia 
which that newspaper did not print, but which some- 
how found its way abroad. In this letter, Daniel 
emphasizes that he and Tertz (Siniavski) were 
duped into a partial complicity in the trial by being 
misinformed and having information withheld from 
them concerning the true nature of the reaction 
abroad to their writings. The minimal confessions 
wrung from them had been based on their belief that 
they had unwittingly contributed to the defamation 
of their native land. “I have come to the conclu- 
sion,” the letter states, “that our writings should not 
under any circumstances have been the subject of a 
criminal prosecution. The verdict is unjust and 


illegal.” Perhaps Socialist Realism is deader than we 
think. 


40 “Soviet Editor Appeals to Writers to Withstand Political 


Critics,” ibid., April 14, 1966. 


The New and the Old: 


From an Observer's Notebook 


By George Gibian 


he Soviet Union has now passed through ten 
years of accelerated change. In culture as in other 
aspects of Soviet life, it is interesting to observe 
how new trends emerge even while old elements 
of the Stalin past persist. To convey a partial pic- 
ture of the shifting cultural scene, the present article 
draws on the evidence of recently published prose, 
as well as on conversations held by the author 
(mainly in the role of listener) during a visit to 
the USSR in the last three months of 1965. Origi- 
nally set down as a series of personal notes, the 
observations offered here have been regrouped to 
deal first with trends in literature and then with the 
author’s general impression of prevailing currents 
in Soviet cultural life. 


Prose: The Old and the New 


One can find almost anything one looks for in 
Soviet Russian literature today. There are the 
routine, hectoring, content-analysis-oriented book 


Professor Gibian is Chairman of the Department 
of Russian Literature at Cornell University (Ithaca, 
New York). He has published numerous articles on 
literary topics and is co-editor (with Michael Sami- 
lov) of Modern Russian Short Stories (New York, 
Harper, 1965). 


reviews which are no better than what appeared 
in the 1930’s or before the death of Stalin; on the 
other hand, if one wishes to be encouraged about 
the direction in which Soviet literature is moving, 
there is some worthwhile new fiction and poetry 
and even a little high-grade book reviewing. 

Within the variety of the present-day literary 
scene, however, it is possible to discern some sig- 
nificant patterns. The most interesting shift con- 
sists in the various ways in which the old literary 
manners as well as topics and themes are clung to, 
while at the same time new forms, ideas, and sub- 
jects have come into existence, often alongside, or 
in a sense on top of, the old ones. 

A prime example is the latest crop of books 
dealing with World War II. The theme of the war, 
which has long obsessed and is still obsessing 
Soviet consciousness, has far from run its course. 
Yet works now being published show marked differ- 
ences from those written earlier. There seems to be 
a steady advancement in the depth, breadth, and 
quality of such literature. Part of the reason is the 
subject matter. Over a period of time, the chronol- 
ogy of war literature has proven to be directly anti- 
thetical to the chronology of when works were 
written. By this I mean that the first books on war 
themes, produced while Stalin was still alive, dealt 
primarily with the last period of the war. Glossing 
over the tragedies as well as mistakes that marked 
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the war, they celebrated Stalin, various Soviet gen- 
erals and Soviet feats, victories in Berlin, the 
conquest of cities like Budapest, and so forth. A 
little later Soviet novelists moved to a consideration 
of what was happening during the middle period of 
the war. Later still, they moved toward the be- 
ginning of the war. And now, they have gone back 
to the first days of the German invasion and the 
weeks and months that preceded it, relating this 
period to still earlier events—including the purges 


of 1937-38. 


(), recent work about the war is Grigori 


Baklanov’s July 1941 (Moscow, Sovetski pisatel, 
1965). Baklanov describes an army corps at the 
Russian border, which is forced to retreat, is sur- 
rounded and decimated by the Germans, and finally 
fights its way back through to Russian lines. One of 
the heroes is a corps commander, General Shcher- 
batov, who suspects the German attack, has informa- 
tion of its impending threat, but is not allowed 
by higher headquarters (obedient to Stalin) to take 
appropriate defensive measures. A batallion com- 
missar and, as Baklanov more than hints, security 
police agent, Shalaev, is among the villains of the 
novel. He thinks in clichés and readily suspects 
military men of disloyalty and defeatism. 

The horrors of the fighting—of German victories 
and atrocities—are intermingled with flashbacks 
to the 1937 period and the few years preceding the 
war. There are many moving pages about the 
purges and arrests. We feel Baklanov’s shame and 
indignation at the non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many, at the kowtowing to the Nazis, at the arrest of 
officers and their relatives, and at the rewriting of 
history. It is a book about 1937 as much as about 
1941—in which the events of 1941 are found in- 
explicable without their connection to the past. 

There is even an allusion to something almost 
never mentioned in the Soviet Union—the fact that 
England fought the war alone while the USSR was 
at peace with Germany and sending the Nazis train- 
loads of wheat and oil: “London, which now was 
being bombed every night,” warned of German 
plans to attack. Nevertheless, Soviet planes were 
kept concentrated near the border, while tanks were 
being reequipped and were therefore out of commis- 
sion. The final word about Stalinism and _ its 
consequences is spoken by one character: “It is 
terrible that we ourselves helped to strengthen blind 
faith in him, and now we are helpless before that 
same blind faith.” The worst human quality, the 
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one which caused the most harm, is shown to be the 
combination of suspiciousness (of traitors and sub- 
versives ) and blind faith. 


I happened to hear Baklanov speak at a Union 
of Writers conference in Leningrad in December 
1965. He was preceded and followed by half a 
dozen well-known critics and fellow novelists. The 
theme of their speeches and his own was the same: 
the warping of the Russian moral character through 
years of Stalinism, the suspicion among the people, 
the trickling down of terror and fear, the general 
distrust. They also expressed the idea that the 
“straightening out” of the national spine began not 
just with the 20th Party Congress in 1956 but as 
early as the first stages of the war, which brought 
to light Stalin’s errors, Soviet unpreparedness, and 
other basic failures. 


Baklanov’s book is a war thriller. There are pages 
of impressive dramatic narration, packed with hor- 
ror scenes. But primarily it is an analysis which 
goes deeper than previous war novels into the roots 
(psychological, sociological, chronological) of what 
happened in the first months of the war. 


ee recent work, one which makes close 


links between the war and the present day, is Vasili 
Bykov’s The Dead Hurt No More (Novyi mir, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1966). The hero of the book, which 
begins in the present, is waiting in a hotel lobby. 
He cannot get a room in a hotel, in a town which 
sounds very much like Minsk. There in the crowd 
he sees a man he thinks is someone he knew during 
the war. He follows the man, becomes involved in 
a fight with him, is arrested and taken to a militia 
station. The man turns out to be not Sakhno, the 
wartime villain of the hero’s recollection, but 
someone very much like him. 


We are then given two stories: that of Sakhno 
during the war, in an elaborate flashback; and a 
character sketch of the Sakhno “double.” Sakhno 
was a political commissar and perhaps also a secret- 
police representative with the army in 1944. He 
was harsh—in fact, cruel. He was suspicious of 
defeatism and saw signs of panic everywhere. Cau- 
tion and common sense were taken by him to be 
evil defeatism. He would not listen to advice, in- 
sisted on his high rank, disregarded warnings, made 
unreasonable demands, and ordered numerous exe- 
cutions. His motto was: “Don’t trust the local 
population too much. Half of them are nationalists 
waiting for the Germans.” Bykov says about him: 
“All his life he perfected himself in just one craft: 


compulsion (prinuzhdenie). He just isn’t capable 
of another.” Captured by the Germans after sev- 
eral mistakes on his part, the cruel Sakhno turned 
to sycophantic attempts to please his captors. 


The man who reminded the narrator of Sakhno, 
Gorbatiuk, is a Stalinist who has survived into the 
present day. He reveals that during the war he was 
the head of a military tribunal and sentenced 
many people to death. He has no regrets, and worse 
still, shows no change in his outlook. Hearing the 
story of Sakhno, he approves of his cruelty. “When 
the troops were more afraid of the commanding 
officer than of the Germans, there was good order,” 
he says. The narrator asks him: “What about the 
people who are in their graves now?” He answers: 
“You can’t think about that when a war is going 
on.” He feels no shame for what happened in 
1936-1938 either. Putting people in jail was the 
“line” then. If it was incorrect, the party has cor- 
rected it since, but it was right in its time. The 
hero says to him: “You are too late; the times 
have changed.” Gorbatiuk answers: “That is 
where you may be lucky. I am too late... . I 
would have broken your back for you [in the old 
days |.” 

Bykov, then, projects the war theme both back- 
ward and forward in time. His main innovation is 
to bring into the open the survival of Stalinists, of 
villains of World War II, into present-day Russia. 
He shows that there are people who are unrecon- 
structed, who believe the old ways were better, who 
have carried the cruelty and other mental traits of 
Stalinist days into the present, and who regret that 
times have changed. He treats this as a very dan- 
gerous fact, and implicitly pleads the need for 
tolerance, gentleness, mercy, and above all an 
appreciation of freedom. 

A war story of a different sort—but no less 
interesting in its implications—is Anatoli Kuznet- 
sov’s “Babi Yar: A Documentary Novel,” pub- 
lished in Yunost (Nos. 8 and 10, 1966). Kuznetsov 
delves further into the subject of Yevtushenko’s 
famous poem deploring the lack of a monument to 
the tens of thousands of Jews murdered by the 
Nazis in a ravine near Kiev during the war. The 
poem—one not likely to be forgotten for decades 
in the Soviet Union or elsewhere—led to sub- 
sequent official attacks against Yevtushenko for 
having failed to indicate that others besides Jews 
were murdered by the Germans and for having 
brought the general issue of Soviet antisemitism 
into the open. 

Kuznetsov’s “documentary novel” narrates the 
story of wartime Kiev as seen from the vantage 


point of himself as a child. In poignant and pain- 
ful detail, he gives a sense of what it was like to be 
a little boy living with his family under the German 
occupation. He begins with the entry of the Ger- 
mans, recalling their proclamations and posters and 
describing the reactions of Soviet citizens. With 
impressive restraint and matter-of-factness, he 
portrays adults who welcomed the German occupa- 
tion, complained about Soviet inefficiency, and said 
things like: “Now everything will be fine; the 
Germans are efficient people. You will see; we will 
have heaven on earth.” He then goes on to de- 
scribe the rounding up of the Jews and their 
slaughter in Babi Yar. Kuznetsov is thus continuing 
what Yevtushenko began—recalling and document- 
ing one of the most frightful chapters of the German 
occupation of the Soviet Union—and doing it 
without regard to official sensitivities on the subject. 


World War II was a trauma whose memory still 
obsesses the Russian writer. The profound suffer- 
ing, the slaughter of millions of people, the destruc- 
tion of millions of houses, caused wounds whose 
scars have still not healed. But there are other 
reasons, too, for the obsessive return of Soviet 
writers to wartime themes. One seems to be a wish 
to exorcise the subject, to pull its teeth, so to speak, 
to remove its painfulness by reimmersion in it. 
Another is the importance of the war in the even- 
tual accounting of Stalin’s mistakes; and its link, 
too, with the purge of thousands of officers who 
were sorely missed when the Germans attacked. 
Still another reason is the recollection of high 
hopes that after the war things must be, could not 
help but be, better than before—hopes which were 
dissipated in the harsh years of the reimposition of 
terror from 1946 to 1953. So the writers return 
to the war, showing more and more of its ties and 
relevancies to the general Stalinist condition—going 
backwards in time, from 1941 to 1937 and 1936; 
and on the other side, into the future, from 1945 
to 1953 and on to the contemporary period. 


second category of subject matter in recent 
prose embraces revelations of Stalinist conditions in 
peacetime, of evils and mistakes more directly 
attributable to the whole Stalinist system. In some 
of the literature of current vintage a notable differ- 
ence can be detected in the way social criticism is 
projected. In the years immediately following the 
Thaw, such topics as industrial inefficiency, bureau- 
cratic mismanagement, arrests, unjust persecutions, 
prison camps, deplorable farm conditions, anti- 
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semitism, and so forth, were discussed as befitted 
themes that had been hitherto taboo—with evident 
trepidation. They were handled with caution, self- 
consciously, and were usually regarded as so com- 
pelling that they were, or became, the focal points 
of a work. Now references to such themes are often 
much more matter-of-fact—sometimes almost non- 
chalant. 

The August 1966 issue of Novyi mir (a jubilee 
edition marking the 500th number of the journal) 
contains a typical example of this new approach— 
a story by Fazil Iskander called “Sozvezdie Koz- 
lotura,” roughly translatable as “The Constellation 
Capricorn.” Iskander is one of the favorite authors 
of the younger literary audience in the Soviet Union. 
This particular story, set in the 1930’s, is a very 
light, whimsical view of a bureaucratic enthusiast 
in the Black Sea Republic of Abkhazia, who starts 
a campaign to popularize the crossing of a kind 
of wild buffalo with goats, the new animal to be 
called a kozlotur (capricorn). After much farcical 
build-up, his crazy scheme goes bankrupt, and even 
his superiors turn against him—yet he manages to 
emerge unscathed. By this time he has a new object 
of enthusiasm: he has found a romantic cave in the 
mountains which he is sure can become the center 
of a thriving tourist industry. 

While most of this story is devoted to absurd and 
amusing incidents laid in an exotic setting, Iskander 
does inject some remarks that previously would have 
been considered daring and risky. How is it possi- 
ble, he asks, for example, that such a foolishness 
goes undetected and that the man responsible is 
never called to account for his mistakes? And he 
answers his own question: the inept bureaucrat 
has all the resources of the government behind him; 
the government always backs him up. Iskander 
then goes on to make a few brief but scathing com- 
ments on the evils of bureaucratism. The reference 
to official support of questionable individuals and 
causes is not in itself new: after the Stalinists’ 
championship of Lysenko and Marr was finally 
exposed as nonsensical, Solzhenitsyn and other 
writers used the theme in their works. Iskander’s 
innovation lies in his casualness; his tone implies: 
“This is nothing remarkable . . . we refer to this 
kind of thing as a matter of course.” 

Another work which seems singularly unself-con- 
scious in its treatment of social evils is Yuri Dom- 
brovski’s The Keeper of Ancient Things (Novyi 
mir, Nos. 7 and 8, 1964), a tale about a museum 
director in Alma Ata. The story is especially inter- 
esting in that it focuses on someone who did not 
buckle under to the system—who ignored the 
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demands of the secret police, told militiamen to go 
away, and thereby saved an innocent but addle- 
brained girl from arrest. This must be a rather 
uncomfortable subject for many Russians. The sur- 
vivors feel better if they believe that there was no 
way of resisting; that they did not survive through 
any cowardice, through any accommodation on 
their own part; that, as Ilia Ehrenburg has said, 
life under Stalin was a lottery, and they happen to 
be among the lucky ones who escaped unhurt. 
Dombrovski by implication suggests that resistance, 
unspectacular simple disagreement, speaking back, 
were possible—although very risky. 


here have been other fresh and sometimes 
surprising developments in recent prose. One 
novelty—in a double sense—is Yuri Kazakov’s 
Nestor and Kir. The work is unusual, first because 
its talented author has previously avoided social 
themes, devoting himself to personal subjects— 
lyrical, small episodes in the private lives of every- 
day characters; yet here Kazakov turns the spot- 
light on a complex public issue. The topic is also 
surprising: Kazakov attacks the vast subject of 
collectivized agriculture at its root. 


Interestingly enough, the story came out not in 
a major literary magazine in Moscow or Leningrad, 
but in the journal Prostor (No. 4, 1965), published 
in Alma Ata, the remote capital of Kazakhstan. 
Nestor and Kir is in part completely in keeping with 
Kazakov’s previous works and in part completely 
at variance with them. Typically, the story opens 
with a description of a man’s solitary walk along the 
shore of the White Sea. He spends the night in a 
shack and watches the beach, the rocks and the sea. 


But then when he reaches a small village and 
stays with a local inhabitant, the story changes 
entirely, and we are face to face with a brand new 
Kazakov. The narrator’s host, Nestor, tells of his 
life today and in the past—and his story is a sweep- 
ing indictment of the collective-farm system. The 
narrator introduces the theme by remarking: 
“People have a fine life now.” Nestor replies “with 
a heavy laugh” and tells him that in the old days 
life was really worth living. He gives a glowing 
account of prerevolutionary times and of the early 
1920’s, when life meant enterprise, hard work, and 
deserved rewards. Later his father was “de-kulak- 
ized” and sent to a labor camp. Nowadays, Nestor 
complains, those who work and those who don’t 
work fare equally; there is no incentive. The nar- 
rator reinforces Nestor’s tale of the passing of good 


times and the coming of evil ones—Soviet, collec- 
tivized ones—by recalling someone he knew during 
World War II who also was a giant of labor, worked 
for himself, became extremely rich, and was ad- 
mired rather than condemned by all who knew him. 
His host admits that recently things have become 
a little better: ‘Now there is better order, I won’t 
deny it, there is even a club and electric light—but 
it is not the same life, not the same riches.” 

The story of Nestor’s life is given in some detail, 
and in a language rich in colloquialisms. Nestor is 
an individual who sums up the past of the Russian 
people; he is the folk hero of old who stood out by 
reason of industry, largeness, boldness, initiative— 
whether in cutting down lumber, quarrying stone, 
trading, or sailing ships to England and Norway. 
He embodies the “true poetry of labor” in contrast 
to the ersatz images of “poetic labor” presented 
in Soviet socialist realism. He is an incarnation of 
ancient Russia—the energy of pre-Petrine Russia 
reinforced rather than hampered by Peter’s inno- 
vations—and finally cut down and hamstrung by 
Soviet collectivization. Here is a Russian Gulliver 
tied down by innumerable Soviet Russian pygmies. 

The narrator, in Kazakov’s conclusion, thinks of 
newspapermen who have praised the Soviet country- 
side—its TV, sanatoria, electricity, high pay, and 
bountiful harvests. The only conflict they discern 
is that of “the excellent” driving out the “good.” 
“Now I sit here, sixteen years after the war,” he 
writes, and thinks: 


Where are those books, where are those writers? .. - 
How I’d like to move that writer, or critic, over here, to 
the seashore, to Nestor, how I’d want to take a look at 
them. . . . I’ve been in the Smolensk region, around 
Yaroslavl, Gorki, Kaluga, the North, in Siberia . . . how 
many Nestors I’ve seen, with their houses and their gar- 
dens and orchards and cows and pigs. . . . The earth in 
relation to man is faceless. She bears and gives fruit to 
anyone who takes care of her. But a man like Nestor 
was never faceless in relation to the earth. He always 
had the concept of land which was his own and that 
which was somebody else’s. And he can never cross the 
gulf separating his land from the common land. 


he greatest hope for literary masterpieces 
lies on one hand with Solzhenitsyn, Kazakov, and 
the few other authors who have already written fine 
works and may succeed in surpassing themselves in 
the future, and on the other hand, with almost un- 
known authors who as yet have had little or nothing 
published. Among the latter are Andrei Bitov and 
Boris Vakhtin. In the collection Young Leningrad 
1965 (Moscow-Leningrad, Sovetski pisatel, 1965), 
Bitov published a strikingly personal and imagina- 


tive account of a small incident on the street and in 
a cinema in Leningrad, entitled “Penelope”; to the 
same collection Vakhtin contributed two minuscule 
sketches, “Her Personal Affair” and “Scissors in 
the Sea,” both of them lyrical, intense, and highly 
original. 

To sum up, no violent change has taken place in 
the thematic or the formal aspects of Soviet Russian 
literature. We can speak of no revolution. Rather, 
there has been a slow development along the lines 
set in 1954 and 1956. More subjects are touched 
upon; there is greater frankness in discussing topics 
previously treated with circumspection. The stories 
by Kazakov and the novel by Baklanov illustrate 
this process: collectivization in the North, arrests 
in 1937, and mistakes in 1941 are dealt with more 
fully in these works than before. 

This, then, is progress, as is the high artistic and 
literary value of some works of the last few years— 
the prose of Solzhenitsyn in the first place. In com- 
parison with Western literature of the last few years, 
however, Soviet writing still lags behind. In the 
United States, for instance, there are currently half 
a dozen prose writers who are of greater interest 
than anyone in the Soviet Union.’ Russian con- 
temporary drama is wretched. Poetry is sometimes 
interesting, more for the themes and _ attitudes 
expressed than for esthetic reasons; but there are 
some extraordinary exceptions—a handful of poems 
by Brodski, some of the published verse of Vozne- 
senski and others, and certain works circulated but 
not as yet published in the Soviet Union. 


Attitudes of the Intelligentsia 


In turning to on-the-scene impressions of the 
current cultural climate in Russia, the writer moves 
onto the difficult ground of generalizing from per- 
sonal and particular experience. Yet three months 
offer enough time, I believe, to sense, to analyze, and 
to confirm certain facts about Soviet cultural life 
that fundamentally influence the attitudes and out- 
look of the people—and, of particular interest here, 
the intelligentsia. The following observations at- 
tempt to identify and explain some of these 
phenomena. 

One result of social conditions in Soviet Russia, 
about which it is difficult to speak without being 


1This is, of course, a personal opinion. The writer would 
gladly supply the names on his private honor list of the best 
Western writers, and to argue their merits, but that would take 
another long article. So the statement is left in the form of an 
unabashed obiter dictum. 
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misunderstood, is something that might be called 
psychological intensification due to restriction. So 
much has been unavailable to the general or even 
to the fairly well-educated public—foreign books, 
Russian books of the 1920’s, reports about con- 
temporary political and cultural events abroad— 
that all attention is concentrated on what is avail- 
able. This has a polarizing effect. Everybody talks 
about the same few books; everybody goes to the 
same few foreign films. When I was in Leningrad 
in the winter of 1965-66, these films happened to 
be two old American movies—Mad, Mad, Mad 
World and Judgment at Nuremberg—and Italy’s 
marvelous Marriage, Italian Style. Everybody went 
to see them, everybody discussed them. This pro- 
duced a community of reference, a common topic 
of conversation, and a concentration of attention. 


In the same way attention was focussed on a 
limited number of foreign literary works and au- 
thors. The impact of this “selective” concentration 
came home to me on the few occasions during my 
stay that I had access to copies of The New York 
Review of Books, The New York Times Book Re- 
view, and some American newspapers from Paris: I 
found that just a few months of living within the 
highly-restricted environment of the Soviet Union, 
with so much excluded, had severely limited and 
narrowed my field of vision. My reaction was two- 
fold. On one hand, I felt the natural delight at the 
variety and quantity of information in American 
publications: the lengthy analyses of current events, 
the great number of reviews, the wit and erudition 
of the critics, the tremendous manifoldness of a 
world in which so much went on, and was reported 
and discussed. But on the other hand, I also felt 
a certain fear, perhaps similar to that of a prisoner 
allowed to leave the confinement of his cell—a fear 
of the distraction of so many objects of interest 
competing for time and thought, and thereby dilut- 
ing and dispersing attention. Happily, one’s hori- 
zons quickly readjust away from the Soviet environ- 
ment. 


t is no secret, of course, that some Soviet artists 
and intellectuals have come to feel strongly alien- 
ated from the general community. A phenomenon 
of great interest in this respect is the propensity 
to regard extreme intellectual or social disaffection 
as a form of insanity—a feeling that is shared, in 
a sense, by the disaffected intellectuals themselves. 
The theme of madness is important in their think- 
ing and in their artistic production. The works 
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and life of Valeri Tarsis, who is now living outside 
of Russia, epitomize this peculiar facet of Soviet 
culture. The theme also permeates some of the short 
stories of Tertz-Siniavski. In the writer’s personal 
experience, the insanity syndrome—if one will— 
was brought home most clearly at a murder trial I 
witnessed: both the accused, who out of jealousy 
had killed his wife, and the character witnesses for 
the accused, who were what we would consider 
“beatniks” or alienated Bohemian artists, made it 
clear that they regarded either society or them- 
selves as crazy. The testimony as well as the judges’ 
attitudes at the trial underscored the impression 
that there is little room in Soviet society for people 
who find themselves in basic disagreement with the 
officially-sanctioned social norms. To be rational is 
to conform; to deviate is to be irrational—indeed, 
insane. I found myself pushed toward the view 
which the accused expressed to the investigating 
judge: in reply to the question whether he would 
be glad or sorry if he were determined by the court 
to be mentally ill, he remarked: “If all of you here 
are sane, then I am insane; and if I am sane, then 
all of you here are insane.” 

Soviet attitudes toward insanity have their roots 
in Russian history. In ancient Russia, the yurodivy, 
the “fool-in-Christ,” was traditionally viewed as a 
person deprived of his reason yet at the same time 
possessed of a prophetic gift. Renouncing worldly 
pleasures, he either begged or roamed the land as 
a pilgrim wearing chains; but he was allowed the 
privilege of speaking with impunity, even though 
his words might be insulting, offensive, or scandal- 
ous. In much more recent times, it became the 
official practice to declare certain disaffected people 
and political dissidents to be insane, subjecting 
them to no physical harm but at the same time de- 
priving them of any chance to air their views. 
Examples of this practice abound in Russian life 
and literature, dating from the case of Chaadaev 
and the publication of Griboedov’s Woe from Wit.? 

In recent times, it has been not only the authori- 
ties but the dissidents themselves who have ex- 
ploited insanity to their own advantage. Valeri 
Tarsis has dramatized this fact both in his writing 
and in his course of conduct. It is clear that other 
disaffected people have sometimes pretended to be 


2 Because of criticisms of Russia in his major work, Philoso- 
phical Letters (1829), Peter Chaadaev was officially declared 
insane, placed under house arrest, and kept under the surveil- 
lance of a doctor. Shortly before, Aleksandr Griboedov’s play, 
Woe from Wit (written 1822-24) had portrayed a hero named 
Chatski who bitterly criticized Tsarist Russia, causing the 
forces of society to declare him insane and hence not to be 
taken seriously. 


insane or somehow wangled a certificate of mental 
disability. This not only enables them to talk more 
freely without being criminally liable but—just as 
important—relieves them of the obligation to work; 
for under Soviet law only persons with a history of 
psychiatric trouble are exempted from holding jobs 
or seeking work through job placement agencies. 


Thus self-serving considerations no doubt con- 
tribute to the dissidents’ acceptance of the dogma 
which views extreme social non-conformity as a 
species of insanity. Yet the basic factor explaining 
this attitude can be traced to the rigid, self-justify- 
ing myth which the Soviet Communist Party has 
imposed on the nation and on itself. Its attempts 
to control social development, to dictate thought, 
seem like a carrying out of what William Blake 
warned against in the modern age—mankind’s 
covering itself with a shell and leaving only a 
narrow chink through which to view the world out- 
side. In a society where the flow of significant 
communication between various individuals and 
groups, between the governed and the governing, 
is highly restricted, it is very easy for those who feel 
rebellious to conclude, or to pretend, that they— 
or if not they, then the system—must be crazy. 

Another significant feature in the thinking of 
dissident Soviet intellectuals is the clear identity 
of the oppressor, the “enemy.” 

The importance of this factor can be grasped 
more clearly if the attitude of Soviet intellectuals 
is compared with that of their counterparts in the 
United States. For who, after all, are the extreme 
dissidents in American society? I suppose they are 
to be found among the so-called beats, among the 
most zealous of the nonconformists, among the 
LSD-marijuana experimenters, and so forth. Except 
for some brushes with legality on the part of the 
drug-takers, most of these dissidents are left alone 
by the law. It is not the law they are infringing, 
but social norms. In the society at large they run 
into derision and contempt on all sides, yet they 
have no clearly definable opponent. The whole 
system—or many people, with numerous comments, 
gestures and boycotts—is the enemy. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
disaffected artists do not find themselves confronted 
with social disapproval and social penalties. Their 
neighbors, the people in the next room or the next 
apartment, usually do not care very much how they 
live and what they think. They find themselves 
crossing swords with a very definite and powerful 
opponent: the state, the party, the police. While 
the struggle is obviously unequal, there seems to be 
something rather comforting in the crisp clarity of 


knowing whom one is fighting. The American 
beatnik who has seceded from his society is in some 
ways worse off because his persecutor, in his opin- 
ion, is only that very vague semi-entity, the Rat 
Race, the Squares, or the Establishment. 


urning from the dissidents to the more typical 
members of the intelligentsia, one is struck by the 
intensity of their nationalistic and patriotic feel- 
ings. Their conversations with one another or even 
with Poles and other Eastern Europeans differ 
notably from their conversations with Westerners. 
The thought that something written by one of them 
might be construed by foreigners as a reflection of 
Russian conditions in general is ever present in 
their minds. They also worry about the presence 
of foreigners at their discussions. 


The Soviet cultural climate is still very different 
not only from that in Western Europe and the 
United States, but also from that of other Eastern 
European countries. Socialist Realism is still the 
prevailing official genre in the Soviet Union; it is 
discussed in serious tones, and no one attacks it 
openly. By contrast, in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
it is hardly mentioned any more, even by stalwart 
Communists; in these countries no one bothers to 
attack it since few would come to its defense. To 
read a Czech literary magazine is to find oneself in 
almost an entirely different world, far removed from 
Soviet Russia. Czech, Polish, and Yugoslav jour- 
nals publish translations of contemporary Western 
authors, reproductions of contemporary art, so- 
phisticated literary discussions. Close contact with 
current cultural developments in the West gives 
the writers and painters a sense of belonging to a 
world community of artists and literati that cuts 
across political boundaries. In Russia this is still 
not so; the isolation that marks the intellectual com- 
munity, though far less strict than in the past, re- 
mains one of the most discouraging aspects of the 
cultural scene. One of the most poignant experi- 
ences I had was a talk with a painter who kept 
asking me about “op” and “pop” art in the United 
States, what the abstract expressionists were doing, 
what the newest trends were. He remarked: “I 
wish I were living in a world where I could know 
immediately what somebody was painting in New 
York. I don’t want to know it three years or even 
a week later, I want to know it right away.” 


Soviet restrictiveness is thus pitted against a 
strong force in the modern world: perhaps never 
in the history of mankind has there been such uni- 
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versal psychological pressure to let thinking people 
know what people in other countries are thinking— 
and doing. There is a great desire for contempor- 
aneity, for being in touch. The Soviet regime, 
in spite of the great relaxation of the last decade, 
still impedes the intellectuals from free contact 
with the rest of the world—from being part of 
what is unconsciously or consciously felt to be a 
world “avant garde” situated at the razor’s edge 
of advancing human creativeness. 

Soviet society, just as ours, belongs to an age 
that believes in progress, despite the various disillu- 
sionments of our century. Technological advance 
keeps this faith going in the teeth of political and 
social failures—world conflicts, genocides, con- 
centration camps, “wars against the people” ( Yev- 
tushenko’s phrase in his poem “To Yesenin.”) In 
the social and political spheres, Russians generally 
still believe that they are at the very head of the 
vanguard; the Soviet Union is the most progressive 
nation in the world, and they therefore belong to 
the “leading team.” But while a great many people 
still feel capitalism and imperialism to be decadent 
forms belonging to the past, and socialism to be 
the wave of the future, it is no longer easy for them 
to believe that Soviet culture is in the vanguard. 
The suspicion that more exciting—more progres- 
sive, newer, leading—things are being done in the 
West is strong and widespread. 


hile this underlying concern is clearly dis- 
cernible, the immediate concerns of Soviet artists, 
especially writers, are still very different from ours. 
The Soviet writers have enlarged the area which 
they investigate; innovations in literary techniques 
have taken place. But their preoccupations are with 
World War IJ, with the consequences of Stalinism, 
with infringements of legality, with a more exact 
and detailed analysis of human psychology. They 
are also interested in various painful Soviet prob- 
lems such as antisemitism, the rewriting of history, 
the survivals into the present of evils acknowledged 
to have existed in the past. 

What, on the other hand, do our newest name 
writers concern themselves with? If one can assert 
that the latest and most exciting American novelists 
are people like James Baldwin, Philip Roth, Susan 
Sontag, Norman Mailer, and Saul Bellow, most of 
them are preoccupied with entirely different sub- 
jects and literary genres. They veer towards the 
fantastic, the exaggerated; they are expanding the 
area of the human mind in the direction of exploring 
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the unusual. Continental writers like the French 
New Novelists, Genet and Beckett, or like Ginter 
Grass, Heinrich Boll, Berth, and the American 
Heller of Catch 22 fame, are leaving behind tradi- 
tional methods of narration and producing a new 
amalgam of hardness and fantasy—a new genre 
of the novel of the machine age which is sometimes 
unpalatable, but all the more original. Soviet au- 
thors have not in any way approximated this. When 
they do try what ours have been doing in the 
limited area of whimsical fantasy (as Dudintsev 


did in his “New Year’s Tale” ), they fail pathetically. 


In the United States there has been a great deal 
of talk lately about changing attitudes of the public 
towards writers and about the “new” public. In a 
recent speech Saul Bellow remarked that in com- 
parison with the 1930’s the public has become 
greatly enlarged and that writers no longer feel 
quite so alienated. 


One is tempted to look for parallels, or if not 
parallels then contrasts, in the USSR. In this con- 
nection, one must note the new image of Lenin— 
human rather than godly, humane, earthy and even 
humble—which the liberals have used effectively 
as a counterpoise to Stalin. Now there is a body 
of doctrine, so to speak, a part of the Soviet Holy 
Script, and a group of the Church Fathers (Lenin’s 
disciples), to which the liberals can point; or to put 
it more politically arid less ecclesiastically, the 
liberal wing has its own constitutional authority to 
which to appeal. Moreover, there are a number 
of people outside the cultural sphere, notably 
scientists with their great power in the Soviet sys- 
tem, who support the liberal writers—e.g., Kapitsa 
and others have offered crucial backing to various 
artists at different times. Thus the liberals have 
established a broader and deeper base from which 
to operate, and this should be some guarantee 
against too wide a swing of the pendulum back in 
the direction of restrictiveness. 


The strong influences of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia are also important. Exposure to 
the publications of these countries and contact with 
their artists and intellectuals provide a constant 
subtle pressure on Soviet Russia to move in a similar 
direction—a pressure from within the so-called 
“socialist camp” rather than from the West. 


These elements, the liberals’ ever more-confident 
invocation of Lenin as a liberal ancestor and sanc- 
tion, and the soft but sure impact of East European 
examples—together with the persistent influence 
emanating from Western thought—are three fac- 
tors which give grounds for optimism when one 
plays the role of prophet of developments to come. 
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he members of the Philippine Commu- 
nist Party today are on their own; they are limited 
to scattered islands of activity,” Dr. Jesus Lava, 
Secretary-General of the party, told me last June 
as we sat in the interrogation room of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary headquarters in Quezon City, 
near which Lava has been held in confinement since 
his capture in May 1964.* Indeed, since 1957, when 
the so-called “Anti-Subversion Act” (Republic Act 
No. 1700) outlawed the Philippine Communist 
Party and made knowing membership in it a felony, 
the Communist movement in the Philippines has 
tended to present a fragmented and somewhat spas- 


Well-known as an authority on communism in 
Southeast Asia, Professor van der Kroef is Chair- 
man of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Bridgeport (Connecticut). He did 
much of the research for the present article while 
serving as Visiting Professor of Southeast Asian 
Studies at the University of the Philippines during 
the 1966 summer session and wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance of Dr. R. Santos Cuyugan, Director 
of the University’s Institute of Asian Studies. 


modic appearance. Nevertheless, it was already 
showing noticeable signs of renewed vitality well 
before Lava’s arrest, and the present-day pattern 
of Communist-manipulated front activity, openly 
proclaimed to be part of a “national democratic” 
revolution moving toward an eventual “socialist” 
state, deserves closer analysis. 

Certainly Filipino leaders are under no illusions 
about the extent of the present domestic Communist 
threat, however carefully their utterances on this 
point must be evaluated in the light of the sharp 
partisan crossfire of Philippine politics. Thus, at 
the meeting of the council of ministers of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in Can- 
berra, Australia, in June 1966, Philippine Foreign 
Secretary Narciso Ramos appealed for aid against 
the increasing Huk insurgency in Central Luzon, 
and a “SEATO spokesman” called attention, in 


1 Interview with Dr. Jesus Lava, June 22, 1966. For facilita- 
ting this interview, and also one with former Huk commander 
Luis Taruc, the author is grateful to General Alfonso Arellano, 
Undersecretary of National Defense, Republic of the 
Philippines. 
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this connection, to stepped-up Chinese Communist 
burrowing in the Philippines.” 


The Background 


Since its founding in November 1930, the Philip- 
pine Communist Party has engaged in both revolu- 
tionary and parliamentary forms of struggle, some- 
times stirring peasants and workers to militant 
resistance, at other times joining with other political 
groups in “aboveground” united-front action.° 
During World War II, Communist cadres effectively 
infiltrated the Hukbong Bayan Laban sa Hapon 
(“People’s Army to Fight the Japanese”), which 
after the failure of the party’s parliamentary tactics 
in the immediate postwar period became the Huk- 
bong Mapagpagpalayang Bayan (“People’s Libera- 
tion Army” )—popularly known as the “Huks.” At 
its peak in 1952, this Communist-directed peasant 
guerrilla movement numbered some 15,000 ad- 
herents and achieved some success in exploiting the 
age-old discontent of tenant farmers in the prov- 
inces of Pampanga, Bulacan, Tarlac and Nueva 
Ecija, in Central Luzon. The imaginative land- 
reform and resettlement schemes initiated in the 
early 1950’s by the later President of the Philip- 
pines, Ramon Magsaysay, the progressive isolation 
of the insurgents as a result of the government’s 
relatively more effective anti-Huk military tactics, 
and the gradual rise of dissension in the rebel 
leadership eventually caused the fortunes of the 
Huk movement, and with them those of the Philip- 
pine Communist Party, to plummet. After 1957 the 
badly harried and once again underground party 


2 The Manila Chronicle, June 30, 1966. 

8’ No comprehensive, up-to-date account of the history and 
operations of the Philippine Communist Party, or for that 
matter of the Huk insurgency, exists. Useful background data 
are offered in Renze L. Hoeksema, Communism in the Philip- 
pines: A Historical and Analytical Study of Communism and 
the Communist Party in the Philippines and its Relations to 
Communist Movements Abroad (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
Department of Government, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1956) ; Conrado S. Sabelino, A Study of the Legal (or 
Parliamentary) Struggle of the Communist Movement in the 
Philippines (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Graduate School, 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, March, 1958) ; 
Ruben Hernandez Alvina, Philippine Strategy to Maintain 
National Security (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Graduate School, 
University of the Philippines, November 1960); and Antonio 
S. Araneta, Jr., The Communist Party of the Philippines and 
the Comintern, 1919 to 1930 (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Oxford 
University, 1966). On the social and political context of the 
postwar Huk insurgency, see Dante Simbulan, A Study of the 
Socio-Economic Elite in Philippine Politics and Government 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Australian National University, 
Canberra, 1965). By Lava’s own admission to the author, the 
Philippine Communist Party has never published its history; 
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strove with little initial success to set up new trade 
union fronts and to retain its small hard core of Huk 
followers, while one after another of its top leaders 
—such as Alfredo Saulo (arrested in 1958) and 
Casto Alejandrino (captured in 1960)—fell into 
government hands. 


It was not until the early 1960’s that the Philip- 
pine Communist movement surged forward again. 
Its revival was due in part to the energetic leader- 
ship provided by Jesus Lava, in part to persistent 
peasant unrest aggravated by a lapse in the imple- 
mentation of the land-reform program after Presi- 
dent Magsaysay’s death, and in part to a steadily 
widening civic discontent fueled by the corruption 
and inefficiency of successive government adminis- 
trations. Another and by no means unimportant 
factor was the rising influence of the Communist 
Party of neighboring Indonesia (PKI), which was 
actively engaged in assisting radical movements in 
various parts of Southeast Asia, including the 
Philippines.* Reports of Indonesian Communist 
agents infiltrating into the Philippines and effecting 
liaison with the Huks, of the mounting influence 
exerted by these agents in certain Philippine stu- 
dent groups and in some sectors of the press, and 
of their apparent role in instigating anti-American 
demonstrations in Manila all suggested that Com- 
munist front activity in the Philippines was receiv- 
ing a powerful new impetus from outside.’ Party 
documents which fell into the government’s hands 
at the time of Lava’s capture not only gave evidence 
of contacts with the PKI but also indicated adoption 
of a new strategy involving a broadening of front 
groups for use in waging “legal forms of struggle,” 
greater emphasis on the “political education” of 


neophytes are provided with a 42-page mimeographed pamphlet 
by José Lava (Jesus’ brother), entitled Milestones in the His- 
tory of the Communist Party of the Philippines (Manila, 
1951 and 1954, in English and Tagalog), for introductory pur- 
poses. On Communist involvement in the Huk insurrection, see 
the reports of the Special Committee on Un-Filipino (later 
changed to Anti-Filipino) Activities of the Philippine House of 
Representatives, particularly Communism in the Philippines 
(Manila, 1952), and Report on Red Threat (Manila, 1957). 
For the Huk point of view, see Luis Taruc, Born of the People 
(New York, International Publishers, 1953), much of which, 
Taruc told me, was “ghostwritten under my supervision” by the 
American leftist, William J. Pomeroy, who fought with the 
Huks. See also Pomeroy’s own account, The Forest. A Per- 
sonal Record of the Huk Guerrilla Struggle in the Philippines 
(New York, International Publishers, 1963). 

4 Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, “Indonesian Communism’s Expan- 
sionist Role in Southeast Asia,” International Journal, Vol. 20 
(1965), pp. 189-205, and “The Sino-Indonesian Partnership,” 
Orbis, Vol. 8 (1964), pp. 332-356. 

5 See, e.g., Manila Bulletin, May 26, 1964, and May 31, 1965; 
The Sunday Times (Manila), Oct. 4, 1964; The Philippines 
Herald, (Manila) May 24, 1964; and The Manila Times, Feb. 
13, 1965. 


students, and participation by Huks in local and 
national elections.® (Lava told me that at the time 
of his arrest he had been almost exclusively pre- 
occupied with developing the party’s new “theoreti- 
cal approach”.) The subsequent destruction of the 
PKI following the abortive Communist coup in 
Djakarta on October 1, 1965, undoubtedly deprived 
the Philippine Communists of a valuable outside 
prop, but by that time they had already laid the 
groundwork for a viable pattern of front activity, 
based on the operations of the Huks on the one 
hand, and on a number of urban student, trade- 
union, and special interest groups on the other. 
These two dimensions of Communist front opera- 
tions in the Philippines merit examination in greater 
detail. 


The Huks 


Even seasoned Filipino political observers find 
it difficult to characterize the Huks today. As one 
Manila columnist observed last July, “there are now 
so-called ideological Huks and ‘convenience’ Huks. 
There are parliamentary Huks and unparliamentary 
Huks. There are even supposed to be millionaire 
Huks.” * To which one might add that there are 
also what some observers have sarcastically dubbed 
“budgetary” Huks, an appellation inspired by the 
charge frequently voiced in certain quarters that 
Philippine constabulary and military officials tend 
to issue alarming announcements about resurgent 
Huk activity precisely when the national defense 
budget is under consideration in the Philippine 
Congress. The implication of the designation is 
dangerously misleading, however, because Huk 
activity demonstrably flares up at times other than 
when Congress is deliberating on the budget (as 
for example during June 1966), and also because 
it often tends to go hand in hand with the equally 
erroneous view that the Huks today are mere ban- 
dits without any sustaining ideological commitment. 

The strength of the Huk movement is currently 
estimated at from 1,000 to 1,200 hard-core members 
operating in small bands of 50 to 150 in assigned 
“zones,” with at least an additional 20,000 sup- 
porters in the smaller towns and villages of Central 
Luzon. A recent Constabulary estimate speaks of 
a core of about a hundred “diehard, 24-hour” 


6 The Philippines Herald, May 28, 1964; and Manila Bulletin, 
May 26, 1964. 

7Mario P. Chanco, in The New Evening News (Manila), 
July 4, 1966. 


regulars, with additional hundreds of “12-hour 
Huks” in “combat support” and “service” organi- 
zations, and up to 25,000 in the “mass support” 
category. Luis Taruc, founder and leader of the 
movement in the 1940’s and early 1950’s, told me 
last June that there are three kinds of Huks today: 
(1) hard-core Communists, or “‘Stalinists” as Taruc 
preferred to call them; (2) non-Communist “radical 
reformers” committed to a kind of nationalist and 
populist ideology, among whom Taruc classified 
two current top Huk leaders: “Commander Sumu- 
long” (Faustino del Mundo) and Pedro Taruc 
(Luis’ cousin); and (3) “opportunists,” t.e., ma- 
rauders and hoodlums who participate in Huk dep- 
redations for reasons of personal aggrandizement.* 


he presence of this last category probably 
explains why Huk operations frequently seem, at 
least superficially, to resemble the Mafia’s, with 
extortion, graft, intimidation, and exploitation of 
vice as stock-in-trade. In the city of Angeles, in 
Pampanga Province, near the big American-manned 
Clark Air Base, Huks exact “protection” money 
from night clubs and a fleet of “jeepneys” (con- 
verted jeeps used to provide cheap bus transporta- 
tion), as well as from hundreds of local bar girls 
and market vendors. Monthly Huk income from 
the “protection” racket in this area alone is esti- 
mated at no less than 30,000 pesos (about 
$8,000.).° In the surrounding countryside, peas- 
ants pay Huk “taxes” in money, palay (rice), sugar 
or fowl. Public officials of small towns and villages 
are sometimes forced to hire Huk “bodyguards,” 
and various other methods are employed to compel 
their subservience. 


One such stratagem consists of first inducing a 
town official to dismiss certain local employees, who 
are then approached by the Huks and persuaded to 
join their ranks, after which the new recruits, again 
through Huk pressure, are reinstated in their jobs. 
By thus placing just a few of their own recruits in 
key local positions in a barrio (village), and count- 
ing on the intricate pattern of family and communal 


8 Interview with Luis Taruc, June 22, 1966, at Philippine 
Constabulary Headquarters, Camp Crame, Quezon City. 

9 The Philippines Herald, June 11, 1966. A quarrel over the 
disposition of these and other Huk funds between two top Huk 
commanders, Sumulong and Alibasbas (alias Cesareo Mana- 
pang) led to the latter’s liquidation in February 1966. This 
was reportedly not just a simple quarrel over spoils, but 
rather over how much of the Huks’ funds was to be allocated 
to “ideological” objectives and indoctrination by party cadres. 
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ties that characterizes Filipino life generally, but 
especially in the rural sections, the Huks can often 
gain decisive influence, if not control, over an en- 
tire community. Those who resist are swiftly dealt 
with. Constabulary Chief Segundo Velasco an- 
nounced last June that in the first five and a half 
months of 1966 alone some 60 persons in Central 
Luzon had been kidnaped and presumed killed by 
Huks.*’ Instances of Huk terror mutilations have 
also become more common. 

Terror and intimidation, however, are but one 
Huk tactic. Where appropriate, Huks may also 
act more like Robin Hood’s band. For example, 
cattle thieves in the barrios are meted out rough 
Huk “‘justice”; a few Huk rural “banks” lend money 
to small farmers without interest; to an impecunious 
farmer who wishes to give a baptismal feast for his 
new grandson, the Huks may send food and drink; 
and so on. All such gestures are greatly embroi- 
dered in local folklore and provide the Huks with a 
never quite exhausted source of peasant sympathy. 
In rural Luzon, with its chronic un- and under- 
employment, the Huks even provide “career” op- 
portunities. In early June of 1966, the mayor of 
Candaba, in Pampanga province, noted that most 
Huks in his particular area were unemployed youths 
who had “joined Huk cadre divisions at 250 pesos 
a month.” ** The taxes and tribute in kind exacted 
from the peasants are stored in barrio or small- 
town warehouses owned by Huks, to be distributed 
to the deserving or sold. A kind of Huk “bureau- 
cracy” of guards, drivers, and “sales representa- 
tives” has thus developed, operating, as will be indi- 
cated, with the connivance of local authorities, and 
providing additional jobs. 


Communist Influence 


But the Huks’ businesslike banditry should not 
obscure the “ideological”—more specifically, Com- 
munist—coloring of the movement. All Philippine 
Communist Party members, Lava told me, are re- 
quired to perform a period of “field work” devoted 
to providing Marxist political education and in- 
doctrination to the Huks, for, as he put it, the 
peasantry remains “the main force of our revolu- 
tion.” 

Other evidence has come from Constabulary 
Chief Velasco, who disclosed last June that the 


10 The Sunday Times, June 12, 1966. 
11 The Philippines Herald, June 9, 1966. 
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Huks, especially in Nueva Ecija province, have been 
organizing rallies and meetings under the guidance 
of a militant peasant group called “Samaka” which 
conducts open forums on Communist doctrine.” 
Moreover, Constabulary officers in Pampanga 
showed me poorly stenciled or handwritten Huk 
instructional brochures and leaflets which consisted 
of little more than a series of quotations from Mao 
Tse-tung and urged “united front” action against 
“feudal landlords” and “imperialists” under the 
leadership of peasants and workers. Nor is this 
indication of Chinese Communist influence sur- 
prising in view of the disclosure by Philippine 
armed forces intelligence as long ago as September 
1965 that military training centers run by Chinese 
Communist infiltrators had been discovered in Bicol 
and the Visayas, and that Chinese agents had been 
working closely with the Huks.’* In March 1966, 
the same source revealed renewed Chinese Com- 
munist efforts at subversion.“ 

To what extent these disclosures by army intelli- 
gence sources may have been influenced by domestic 
political considerations is difficult to assess in view 
of the complexities of partisan and service rivalries 
in the Philippines. In any event, however, it would 
seem unwise to ignore the Communist ideological 
coloration of the Huk movement, which is especially 
apparent at the leadership level. It is also apparent 
that whatever the distinction between those Huks 
who are Philippine Communist Party members and 
those who, in the words of Taruc, are just “radical 
reformers” (if in fact there is such a distinction), 
in practice an operational modus vivendi appears 
to exist between them, at least for the time being. 
For the non-Communist “‘populists” appear to share 
the Communists’ view of the need to wage an un- 
relenting “national” struggle against landlords and 
“compradors” in league with the “imperialists” who 
allegedly hold the Philippines politically and 
economically in bondage. Both also agree, in view 
of the decade-long failure to implement the program 
of land reform (to be discussed presently ), that only 
a widening popular uprising spurred by continuing 
agrarian unrest and violence can break through the 
prevailing feudal pattern of rural social and eco- 
nomic relationships. This conviction in turn makes 
an alliance with the “opportunist” hoodlum ele- 
ments possible. On the one hand, the alliance en- 
ables these elements to mask their depradations be- 
hind a “legitimizing” ideological cloak, while on 


12 The Manila Times, June 4, 1966. 
13 [bid., Sept. 28, 1965. 
14 The Philippines Herald, March 27 and 29, 1966. 


the other hand Huk “taxes” serve to finance Com- 
munist ideological work.” 


Huk Political Tactics 


Huk tactics are clearly designed to create the 
impression of a functioning “invisible government” 
allied with or even based on leading civic, business, 
government, and law enforcement figures in the 
local communities, and seemingly immune from 
effective counterattack. This has resulted in a 
growing disrespect for the established governmental 
authority, a disrespect that is further augmented by 
unpunished Huk criminality and government inept- 
ness in conducting the anti-Huk campaign. Colonel 
Rafael Ileto, Constabulary commander for Central 
Luzon, estimated last summer that beside the thou- 
sand or so “diehard” Huk fighters, “combat sup- 
porters,” and “cadres” operating in his area, there 
were some 26,500 additional Huk supporters, most 
of them businessmen, politicians, and landowners.” 
Wealthy rice merchants have been supplying the 
Huks with food, and other merchants have acted as 
fronts or “dummies” for Huk business ventures, 
the profits from which provide the wherewithal for 
the purchase of modern weapons, particularly 
Armalite rifles and submachine guns, which have 
become standard equipment in some Huk gangs. 


Ileto accused 18 of the 22 municipal mayors in 
Pampanga province of being either avowed Huk 
supporters or at least indifferent to the government’s 
anti-Huk campaign, and he charged other provincial 
and town officials with providing the Huks with 
weapons and food. These charges are not surpris- 
ing, however, since the Huks have for some time 
been openly active in local politics in Central 
Luzon, particularly in Pampanga’s second congres- 
sional district, where they have virtually controlled 
elections not only to local offices but even to the 
national House of Representatives. In the words of 
one reporter, many officials in this area have be- 
come political “tightrope walkers” who “realize 
that they owe their election to the Huks.” ** Even 


15 Such alliances are no novelty in Communist tactics in 
Southeast Asia. E.g., on the recruitment of criminals for tactical 
purposes by the Indonesian Communist Party in the 1920's, see 
H. J. Benda and R. T. McVey, eds., The Communist Uprisings 
of 1926-1927 in Indonesia: Key Documents, Southeast Asia 
Program, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1960. 

16 Manila Bulletin, June 29, 1966. 

17 Filemon V. Tutay, “Marked for Liquidation,” Philippines 
Free Press (Manila), Jan. 23, 1965, p. 3. See also the same 
author’s “By Huk or Crook,” Philippines Free Press, Nov. 6, 
1965, p. 10. 


Constabulary and Army officers have appeared on 
the same political campaign platforms with Huks, 
and former Huks have been integrated into local 
Constabulary units. 


All this has heightened concern over what has 
come to be called “peaceful coexistence” between 
the Huks and government and police agencies—a 
situation which Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos himself felt compelled to condemn in June 
of last year.’* The picture is further obscured by 
partisan political infighting among officials. When 
President Marcos, acting in response to what 
Undersecretary of National Defense Alfonso Arel- 
lano had called the “uncontrolled resurgence” of 
Huk activity, placed a number of small Pampanga 
towns under Constabulary control (tantamount, in 
effect, to martial law) in June 1966, the ensuing 
crossfire of protests and countercharges between 
municipal, provincial and national government 
officials soon enveloped and virtually nullified the 
whole local anti-Huk campaign. 


Agrarian Ferment 


It is to this climate of confusion and dissension, 
in which political antagonisms are sharpened amidst 
a widening breakdown of public confidence in the 
government’s security forces, that Communist ma- 
nipulation of the Huk movement seems particularly 
well attuned. Yet, it is not just the Huks’ hold on 
local government, nor the efficiency of their business 
operations and terror tactics, that buttresses Huk 
strength. Some unsolved national political and 
social problems have also played a part in enhanc- 
ing the appeal of Communist political ideology. 
This is not the place to analyze the Philippine 
government’s land reform policies; suffice it to 
note, however, that none of the measures thus far 
taken—1.e., the Agricultural Tenancy Act of 1954, 
the Land Reform Act of 1955, or the Agricultural 
Land Reform Code of 1963—has, in the virtually 
unanimous opinion of qualified observers, yet had 
a significant impact on tenant misery and feudal 
agrarian relations in Central Luzon.*® In Pampanga, 


18 The Manila Times, June 27, 1966. 

19 See, e.g., Domingo C. Salita, Land Use in the Province of 
Pampanga (Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, 1958) ; Francisco Nemenzo, Jr., The 
Land for the Landless Program of the Philippine Government 
(Unpublished Master of Public Administration Thesis, Gradu- 
ate School, University of the Philippines, 1959), esp. p. 206; 
Erich H. Jacoby, Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia (London, 
Asia Publishing House, 1961), pp. 191-233. 
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for instance, tenancy rates have shown hardly any 
change over the years.” That this situation bears 
a close relation to Huk strength in the area is quite 
evident. As Commissioner Blas F. Ople, chief ad- 
viser to the government’s “Social Action Commit- 
tee” involved in the land reform program, noted, 
“while the land area of Pampanga’s second district 
may comprise 5 percent of the land area in Central 
Luzon, you might say that it accounts for 95 per- 
cent of the armed dissidents.” ** 

Already in Spanish colonial times rural Central 
Luzon had its tenant rebellions. The Huks today 
capitalize on this old tradition, on the government’s 
chronic lack of funds to implement the land reform 
and rural improvement programs, and on the seem- 
ing futility of efforts to dislodge the entrenched 
political power of the landlords. It is significant, 
however, that unlike in the late 1940’s when Huk- 
affliated farmers’ unions drew up concrete demands 
for the end of tenancy and the establishment of 
rural cooperatives, the Huks today have virtually 
no land reform proposals of their own to offer 
beyond vague generalities with a recognizable 
Maoist flavor. 

Huk tactics thus seem to be geared not so much 
to land reform per se as to the land reform issue 
as a political stratagem. (Indeed, the Huks in recent 
years have shown themselves not averse to striking 
practical bargains with some of the more notorious 
landlords when it suits their purpose.) Despite 
this, the Huks still manage to cling successfully to 
their old aura of “reform”; they continue to pro- 
vide a channel of expression for generalized peasant 
grievances and aspirations and, more important, 
have even come to be recognized in leading urban 
intellectual circles as bona fide champions of agrar- 
ian reform. “What’s right with the Huks?” was 
the title of an editorial article published last year 
in a new quarterly of “current affairs, ideas and the 
arts” which has been attracting a significant fol- 
lowing among the Manila intelligentsia. The au- 
thor’s answer: “If there is anything right... 
about the Huks when they defy this government, it 
is their espousal of land reform.” **? Under these 
conditions, the Philippine Communist Party’s cen- 
tral doctrinal tenet which calls for making the peas- 


20 In 1948 the incidence of farm tenancy in Pampanga prov- 
ince was 87.99 percent; in May 1960, it was 85.17 percent. In 
March 1966, it was estimated at 85.2 percent. (Data supplied 
by the Philippine Chamber of Agriculture, Manila.) 

1 Cited in Rodolfo G. Tupas, “A Land Crying for Change,” 
The Sunday Times Magazine (Manila), July 10, 1966, p. 21. 

22 F. Sionil José, “What’s Right with the Huks?” Solidarity, 
Vol. I, No. 2 (April-June 1966), p. 1. 
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antry the main force of revolution assumes new and 
wider significance. 


arning in July 1966 that the “symptoms of 
revolution” are apparent in the Philippines, Cor- 
nelio T. Villareal, Speaker of the Philippine House 
of Representatives and chairman of the Liberal 
Party, pointed in particular to the “massive poy- 
erty” of “more than half of our people, the tenant 
farmers,’ who “live under semi-feudal agrarian 
conditions.” ** Governmental corruption and in- 
efficiency have aggravated popular misery and con- 
tributed to a growing crime problem which the Huks 
have also known how to turn to their advantage. 
Patterns of gangsterism and criminality and a sub- 
culture of violence, some features of which are 
deeply rooted in Philippine-Malay traditions of 
piracy and brigandage, are being fully exploited and 
further accentuated by the Huks, who have report- 
edly recruited members of notorious criminal gangs 
into their ranks.** The ineptness which has fre- 
quently marred the govenment’s anti-Huk cam- 
paign—exemplified by such incidents as the killing 
by Constabulary forces in Tarlac province of five 
alleged Huks who later turned out to have been 
innocent peasants, and by the issuance of fire- 
breathing Constabulary orders (subsequently re- 
pealed in embarrassment) “to shoot anyone seen in 
the company of Huks’”—has only played into the 
Huks’ hands. Meanwhile, few expect any immedi- 
ate or significant results from the “civic action” 
program announced by President Marcos in July 
1966, calling for combatting the Huks through 
improved local social and economic welfare and 
development services (funds for which have been 
chronically and notoriously short in the Philip- 
pines), or from such new organizations as the anti- 
Huk mayors’ and barrio captains’ (village chiefs ) 
“leagues.” 

Assessing the causes of the failure of the Huk 
movement in the 1940’s and 1950’s, William Pom- 
eroy, an American leftist who fought with the Huks 
during that period, has argued that the Huks’ strug- 
gle was not geared to the requirements of “a pro- 
tracted war,” with “the elements of attrition in- 
volved,” and that they consequently made their 
attempt to seize power prematurely. He also points 
out that “phases of legal struggle that were still 
possible and the creation of a broad united front 


28 Manila Bulletin, July 11, 1966. 
24 Cf. The New Evening News, July 7, 1966. 


of a nationalist character were neglected” in favor 
of a rapid Huk military buildup. Pomeroy attrib- 
utes these errors to the “isolation” of “the Philip- 
pine national liberation movement” and to its 
cadres’ lack of proper theoretical training.” 


The Second “‘Leg” 


Today the situation is altered. Philippine com- 
munism now appears to be “walking on two legs”: 
on the one hand, there is the “protracted” demoral- 
izing strategy of Huk operations; on the other, there 
is a new, major emphasis on “legal struggle” 
through the development of a “united front” with 
strong nationalist overtones. In Manila and some 
of the larger provincial towns like Cebu and Iloilo, 
there exists a volatile community of political radi- 
cals of ‘various hues—intellectuals, students, un- 
employed or underemployed college graduates, 
newspaper columnists, trade-union leaders, and 
even a few “nationally”-oriented businessmen— 


among whom Communist “united front” tactics are ; 


beginning to have significant effect. 

The chief organizational foci of these tactics are 
the National Youth Movement (Kabataan Maka- 
bayan, or KM) and the Labor Party (Lapiang 
Manggagawa, or LM). KM has been described in 
Communist media outside the Philippines as the 
“most outspoken and most active of the new or- 
ganizations in the Philippine struggle for free- 
dom.” ** Around the axis formed by these two 
organizations, and overlapping them in member- 
ship, are more ephemeral groups like the “Philip- 
pine Committee for Freedom in South Vietnam” 
and the “Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation of the 
Philippines.” Jose Lapuz, KM’s “Chief of Propa- 
ganda,” told me that the youth organization had 
about 6,000 members, mostly students and “young 
working adults’—the bulk of these belonging to 
KM’s chapters in Manila and the larger towns, but 
“we also have peasant members.” Lapuz’ member- 
ship figure was almost certainly too high by at 
least a thousand, but beside its formal members KM 
claims, and undoubtedly has, several additional 
hundreds of sympathizers who readily participate in 


25 William J. Pomeroy, Guerilla and Counter-Guerilla War- 
fare, Liberation and Suppression in the Present Period, New 
York, International Publishers, Little New World paperback 
edition, 1964, p. 67. 

26 Jorge Maravilla, “Upsurge of the Anti-Imperialist Move- 
ment in the Philippines,’ World Marxist Review, Vol. VIII 
(1965), No. 11, p. 44. 


the organization’s anti-American demonstrations, 
political discussions, and conferences. 


erhaps KM’s ideological orientation is best re- 
flected in the organization’s official program.” Ac- 
cording to this document, the Philippines is in a 
“semi-colonial and semi-feudal condition,” and 
KM has a “national-democratic mission” to com- 
plete the “Philippine Revolution, which has been 
frustrated by a new type of colonialism, American 
imperialism.” “* KM “perceives as the principal 
contradiction the conflict . . . between imperialist 
interests and national interests’”—that is, between 
“the compradors and the big landlords” on the one 
hand, and the “national bourgeoisie,” the “petty 
bourgeoisie,” and “the working class and the 
peasantry, to which the vast majority of Filipino 
youth belong,” on the other. With KM as the 
“vanguard organization,” there can be created 
“an invincible unity” of “all national classes” to 
“push further the struggle for national liberation.” 
The combatting of “American monopoly capital,” 
and of “the political monopoly being enjoyed by 
the fair-haired boys of American imperialism” in 
the Philippines, is posited as a first step toward the 
implementation of a “genuine land reform which 
benefits all segments of the peasantry,” a “national- 
ist industrialization” that will “widen the oppor- 
tunities of Filipino youth,” and a more diversified 
economic development assisted by loans “from all 
possible sources in the world . . . even from non- 
American sources.” Culturally, KM is “committed 
to the preservation of our national identity from 
the powerful onslaughts of American cultural im- 
perialism” (viz., “the Peace Corps, USIS, AID, 
Voice of America, Hollywood films, the Ford, Asia 
and Rockfeller Foundations”), while politically 
it “seeks more freedom” and the fuller exercise of 
“democratic rights.” As an example of the latter, 
the KM program declares: 


Political groups and individuals who question the 
undue amount of American power and influence in our 


27“Programme of Kabataang Makabayan,” Progressive 
Review (Quezon City), 1965, No. 6, pp. 68-73. 

28 This same “national democratic” line was emphasized by 
Jesus Lava in his interview with me. Earlier, at the time of 
his capture, Lava, when asked about his aims, said, “We want 
to be independent and nationalistic, and then socialistic, these 
steps taking form under democratic process.” (The Manila 
Chronicle, June 6, 1964). On the significance of the national 
democratic tactic generally, see the author’s “The Communist 
Concept of ‘National Democracy,” Studies on the Soviet 
Union, Vol. IV (1964), No. 2, pp. 39-63. 
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political and economic life should be allowed by all 
branches of the government to express their views in 
the open. In this regard the Anti-Subversion Law [i.e., 
Republic Act No. 1700, of 1957, which bans the Com- 
munist Party] should be annulled because it is detri- 
mental to democracy. 


Finally, the KM program demands an end to 
American military rights and military assistance 
programs in the Philippines and calls for the crea- 
tion of an independent “Filipino citizens’ army.” 

KM was founded in November 1964 by two 
veterans of the Philippine radical Left: José Sison, 
a teacher, and José Lansang, Dean of Journalism 
at the Lyceum of the Philippines in Manila, one of 
the country’s most respected collegiate institutions. 
Addressing the Philippine House of Representatives 
in May last year, Congressman Fermin Z. Caram 
described in detail Sison’s antecedents and alleged 
connections with Indonesian communism, as well as 
Lansang’s own presumed involvement in the Philip- 
pine Communist Party.*® Whatever the validity of 
Caram’s carefully-worded charges, an insight into 
Sison’s political views is perhaps most easily ob- 
tained from his writings, particularly his editorials 
in the bimonthly Progressive Review (chief publi- 
cation medium of the KM-LM coterie), of which he 
is the acknowledged guiding light. Sison’s edi- 
torials abound in inflammatory demands for the 
formation of a “united front” of the “national” and 
“petty” bourgeosie, the “working class and the 
peasantry,” to wage the “anti-imperialist” and 
“anti-feudal” struggle in the Philippines, and for the 
“full development of the Philippine Revolution and 
its national democratic phase” as it seeks to triumph 
over “American neo-colonialism.” *° As for Lansang, 
he has formally acknowledged his onetime adhesion 
to the Communist cause, declaring that only the 
Communists appeared to him to be sincere “about 
land reform, about fighting for true sovereignty 
for the Filipinos, about doing something positive 


29 Republic of the Philippines, Congressional Record, Sixth 
Congress, House of Representatives, May 13, 1966. See also 
The Philippines Herald, May 15, 1966. 

80 See e.g., “Towards a Broad National Front,” Progressive 
Review, No. 5, January-February 1965, pp. 1-3; also José M. 
Sison, Ang WNasyonalismo at Ang Kilusang Manggagawa, 
Manila, Union de Impresores Filipinas, 1966. In December 
1966, a special Philippine Congressional mission headed by 
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and “certain labor and youth organizations” in the Philippines. 
Press reports published in connection with the mission des- 
cribed Sison as having been a repeated visitor to Djakarta 
where he “made contacts with the PKI,” and also stated that 
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youth and labor organizations for the purpose of mounting anti- 
American demonstrations and propaganda. (LKBN Antara 
Daily News Bulletin, Dec. 20, 1966.) 
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for the millions of our people who live in misery in 
the rural areas.” *1 


Beating the Drums of Nationalism 


The KM’s current tactics are aimed at bringing 
about a steady radicalization of student-and young 
adult opinion through a ceaseless beating of the 
drums of nationalism. Thus, the organization, like 
the Philippine Communist Party before it, has 
adopted as a kind of symbol the Katipunan, the 
secret Philippine nationalist plebeian organization 
founded in 1892, which was dedicated not only to 
independence from Spain but also to the “defense 
of the poor and the oppressed.” Also, through KM’s 
“Institute of National Affairs,” a number of Filipino 
historians and economists have been projecting the 
image of a nation whose early national ideals were 
betrayed at the time of the Spanish-American War 
by “U.S. imperialism,” and which today remains 
hobbled by preferential US economic rights. In 
January 1966, KM formulated a twelve-point “ac- 
tion” program of demands, ranging from the aboli- 
tion of so-called US “parity rights” and removal 
of US military bases to more effective implementa- 
tion of land reform legislation, “proper observance” 
of civil liberties, relaxation of the “tight credit 
squeeze” on Filipino businessmen, “Filipinization” 
of the educational system, and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations “with all countries in the spirit 
of internationalism.” *° In its anti-American and 
nationalist emphasis, however, KM can sometimes 
be curiously selective. When I went to see KM 
propaganda chief José Lapuz, he appeared late for 
the interview, explaining the delay by referring to 
the special problems of producing Clifford Odets’ 
play “Waiting for Lefty,” which KM’s “Cultural 
Bureau” was putting on in downtown Manila that 
night. 

The escalation of the war in Vietnam, and more 
particularly the Philippine government’s proposal 
last year to dispatch a 2,000-man Philippine engi- 
neer unit to bolster the forces supporting South 
Vietnam, provided the KM with one of its most 
effective agitational weapons to date. Denouncing 


31 Weekly Graphic (Manila), June 22, 1966, p. 7. 

82 Ninotchka Pena, “The Kabataang Makabayan,”’ Weekly 
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for by the Laurel-Langley treaty at the time the Philippines 
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American intervention in Vietnam as violative of 
the 1954 Geneva accords and of the Vietnamese 
right of self-determination, as well as “offensive 
to humanity,” KM declared that “US imperialism” 
was generating a “war hysteria” in order to revive 
“McCarthyism” in the Philippines.** Early in 1966, 
particularly in February and March, KM organized 
a series of protest demonstrations in front of the US 
Embassy in Manila, the demonstrators numbering 
up toa thousand placard-bearing university stu- 
dents and youths and LM trade union cadres, as 
well as several scores of “farmers from Pampanga” 
(as KM releases described them). Alleged Com- 
munist direction of the demonstrations led to de- 
mands for an inquiry by the Philippine Congres- 
sional Committee on Anti-Filipino Activities into 
Communist influence on university campuses, par- 
ticularly at the University of the Philippines. KM 
immediately responded by launching a campaign to 
protect “academic freedom.” Under KM’s auspices, 
“fifty student leaders” at the University signed a 
manifesto which declared: 


We hold the view that American imperialists and their 
lackeys are responsible for the inspiration behind the 
projected congressional inquiry in order to silence oppo- 
sition against the Vietnam Aid Bill, to create an atmo- 
sphere of crisis, with the end in view of suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus, so that the power of the state 
can be fully utilized by the American imperialists and 
their tools in maintaining their cultural, military, politi- 
eal and economic stranglehold on our country.*+ 


Congressman Felix Amante charged that KM’s 
March 25, 1966, anti-war demonstration (which 
coincided with similar demonstrations in the United 
States and elsewhere on that day) had been co- 
ordinated by a visiting “American Communist 
organizer,” and Congressman Caram subsequently 
cited Philippine military intelligence reports show- 
ing contacts between the Philippine and American 
Communist Parties, and noting in particular that the 
CPUSA had offered to provide financial assistance 
to the Lapiang Manggagawa, whose members had 
participated shoulder to shoulder with the KM in 
the anti-US demonstrations.*® Amante’s charge 
drew a denial from the head of the Philippine 
“Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation” that an 


38 Educational Department, Kabataang Makabayan, Why We 
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‘American Communist organizer” had planned any 
demonstration. However, in mid-May 1966, Philip- 
pine armed forces intelligence publicly called atten- 
tion to an intensifying Communist “cultural offen- 
sive” in the country and reported extensive infiltra- 
tion of youth, student and labor organizations.*° 
In the following weeks, KM-LM spokesmen con- 
certedly stressed the dangers of US “escalation” of 
the Vietnam conflict, lashed out at the use of US 
military bases in the Philippines, and warned that 
the Philippines was inexorably being drawn into a 
nuclear holocaust. 


The Labor Front 


KM’s closest ally, the Lapiang Manggagawa, 
was founded in 1962 by radical trade union figures, 
some of whom, according to Caram’s exposé, had 
served at one time on the Politburo of the Philippine 
Communist Party and still maintained close con- 
nections with the party.*’ LM’s original program 
(1962) in some respects anticipated that of KM 
(“our economy is colonial in structure and orienta- 
tion”), also stressing the “alienation” of Filipino 
workers from “the center of power” and offering 
LM as “an effective instrument of reform political 
action.” ** Opposing “the interests of the few who 
are rich, native and alien alike,” the program dedi- 
cates itself to the goals of “social justice,” “land 
for the landless” and “homes for the homeless,” 
the transfer of wealth and economic power to “Fili- 
pino hands,” and the “full and unhindered exercise 
of civil liberties.” It also calls for a “truly inde- 
pendent foreign policy” opposed to colonialism and 
dedicated to “universal peace.” Subsequent pro- 
nouncements by LM leaders have taken on an ever 
more uncompromising anti-American tone, adopt- 
ing KM’s vocabulary wholesale, so that today there 
is no practical difference in the objectives of the 
two organizations. Their memberships as well as 
their officers overlap (e.g., José Sison is a vice- 
president of the LM). 

LM, however, addresses its appeal primarily 
to organized labor, from whose ranks come at least 
a majority of its 7,000 members—particularly from 


the National Association of Trade Unions (NATU), 
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whose president, Ignacio Lacsina, is also LM’s 
principal leader. NATU and LM, for reasons that 
can at this point only be speculated upon, have 
made special attempts to organize banking em- 
ployees and transport and communications workers 
in the greater Manila area. LM’s leaflets and throw- 
away literature expertly play on the whole gamut 
of workers’ grievances—from low wages to in- 
adequate welfare services—under the “semi- 
colonial” economy of the Philippines. Although 
third parties have thus far never done well in Philip- 
pine politics, LM appears to have set its sights on 
becoming a “swing” political force between the two 
dominant Nacionalista and Liberal parties. 


Basic Problems 


Fundamentally, the strength of the KM-LM axis 
and its ephemeral satellite committees for “peace” 
and against the Vietnam war no doubt derives from 
the ferment of widening popular dissatisfaction with 
the Philippine system of government as it is, and 
from the frustrations of a burgeoning population 
(now 33 million, with an annual growth rate of 
3.6 percent) in an inadequately expanding econ- 
omy. One may dismiss such hyperboles as Jose 
Lapuz’ assertion to me that “both the Nacionalista 
and the Liberal parties are in the pockets of the 
CIA,” but there is a hard core of truth in the ob- 
servation made by a political commentator in 1965 
that “the most influential intellectual persuasion 
in the national culture now, let us admit it, is not 
liberal but leftist” *°—and the primary targets of 
the Left, including the non-Communist Left, are at 
present the United States and its “parity” and 
military rights, as well as the corruption and 
inefficiencies of the Philippine two-party system. 

In this context, a coalescing of many readily 
exploitable frustrations becomes possible: those of 
businessmen facing foreign (including American) 
competitive pressures, of college graduates who 
annually swell the ranks of the educated unem- 
ployed,*° of civil servants unpaid for weeks because 


8° Petronilo B. Daroy, “The Failure of Liberalism,” Politika 
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of confusion or chicanery in budgetary allocations, 
of newspaper columnists and academicians with 
ideological axes to grind, of workers increasingly 
being made aware by their leaders that they, too, 
are entitled to some of the comforts of the Roxas 
boulevardiers, of the long-suffering, exploited 
peasantry, and of many others. The uneven distri- 
bution of wealth in the country is severe: accord- 
ing to a report of the Philippine Economic Develop- 
ment Foundation, only 4.7 percent of all Filipino 
households have an annual income of 5,000 pesos 
(about $1300) or over, while 78.2 percent have in- 
comes below 2,000 pesos (about $520) .* 


Above all, there is a growing sentiment that the 
Philippines has too long been a tail to the political 
and cultural kites of the West, Spanish and Ameri- 
can, and that it needs to be more “Asian” and to 
discover its own national identity. It is this, in 
large part, which explains the curious dalliance 
with political radicalism of some Filipino business 
magnates and their foreign-trained sons, who 
finance the publications of the KM-LM coterie; it 
also sheds light on why praises of People’s China 
are now being sung by a number of left-wing 
Filipino journalists. 

The degree of integration—financial, tactical or 
otherwise—which exists at present between the two 
arms of the Philippine Communist front pattern, 
the Huks and the urban radicals, the author has 
heard endlessly speculated upon in various knowl- 
edgeable quarters. Little hard evidence of such 
integration has thus far been made public, but by 
its very nature such evidence is no doubt kept care- 
fully guarded within the top echelons of the party 
and front leaderships. It does not seem unwarranted 
to suggest, however, that the protracted campaign 
of terrorism and demoralization being waged by the 
Huks readily supplements the political radicaliza- 
tion process carried forward by the KM-LM axis 
and its satellites, and that the present coalescing of 
political discontent makes the mutual interaction of 
the two dimensions of the front pattern increasingly 
likely and more dangerous. This point was well 
made last summer by José Crisol, Magsaysay’s top 
anti-Huk psychological warfare expert. Crisol ob- 
served that the tactical situation of the Huk move- 
ment had improved not just because it was “better 
financed and better armed,” but because 


- the dissidents have found friends and supporters 
among politicians and even in the armed forces. The 


+1 The Manila Times, June 6, 1966. 


“slowing” reports of recent Filipino visitors to Red 
China about the success of the Communist regime of Mao 
Tse-tung are grist for the Huk propaganda machine. 
Huks are riding on the wings of extreme nationalism. 
According to army intelligence, there is increasing infil- 
tration of the Huk movement in intellectual, student, 
labor and media sectors of the country. Taken together, 
these factors, complicated by the upsurge of crimes and 
criminality, give the new Huk movement a tactical 
advantage over the government forces.** 


Countermeasures and Prospects 


In the face of the stepped-up Communist front 
offensive, bipartisan legislation was introduced in 
the Philippine Congress in June 1966 to amend and 
stiffen the provisions of the 1957 “Anti-Subversion 
Act.” The amendments sought to redefine the 
scope of the term “Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines” so as to include the party’s current front 
operations under the existing ban. Other provisions 
granted greater authority to investigating and law 
enforcement agencies for the detention of suspects 
and provided heavier penalties for violations. Con- 
stabulary and Army units have since been equipped 
with improved weapons and have launched new 
operational campaigns against the Huks. But re- 
liance has not been placed solely on repressive 
police measures. The Marcos administration has 
also announced its commitment to an accelerating 
program of welfare services and social and economic 
development, including effective implementation of 
land reform, particularly in the Huk-infested areas 
of Central Luzon. Similar pledges have, however, 
been made in the past by other Philippine ad- 
ministrations, and it remains to be seen whether 
the present incumbent of Malacanang Palace will be 
any more successful than his predecessors in ful- 
filling them. 

As 1966 neared a close, there was little evidence 
that the new rural development campaign and the 
much-heralded acceleration of land reform were 
effectively curbing revolutionary ferment. “An 
ideological storm is fast approaching the Philip- 
pines,” Manila’s leading news weekly warned last 


42 José M. Crisol, “A Huk Resurgence?” 
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October, noting that the entrenched power of the 
landlords and the restiveness of Central Luzon 
tenant farmers were continuing to feed the Huks 
with new recruits.** The Huks, moreover, appear 
to have gained new self-confidence. When govern- 
ment forces raided a Huk stronghold near San 
Fernando last August, they captured documents 
indicative of plans to train a “regular” Huk army 
of over twenty thousand men, with a fully organized 
command structure. 

Meanwhile, Communist China’s part in promot- 
ing the Huk resurgence has been admitted in the 
highest circles of the Philippine government. When 
President Marcos was interviewed on an American 
television program during his visit to the United 
States last September, he declared that “agents” 
from outside the Philippines were actively aiding 
the Huks, and upon further questioning he identi- 
fied these agents as “coming from Peking”.** At 
almost the same time, Undersecretary of Defense 
Arellano likewise charged that Peking was helping 
the Huks. The military services, he said, had 
“definitely established” that counterfeit pesos cur- 
rently circulating in the Philippines had been 
printed in mainland China, suggesting a Communist 
plan to “flood” the country with false currency in 
order to undermine the economy. 

The war in Vietnam also continues to provide 
the urban KM-LM axis with a useful agitational 
weapon, as again became apparent with the anti- 
war and anti-US demonstrations staged on the occa- 
sion of President Johnson’s recent visit to Manila. 
Progressive Review, the mouthpiece of the KM-LM 
coterie, promptly voiced its support of such demon- 
strations as “the best means available” to protest 
Philippine involvement in the Vietnam war.” 

Thus, the tactical opportunities for Communist 
front operations in the Philippines, as well as the 
prospects of a greater Communist effort to consoli- 
date and intensify these operations in 1967, appear 
larger than ever. 
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DISCUSSION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Our series of commentaries on the nature of the Soviet political system 
continues with two essays that focus attention on the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Hook adds some further cogent views on where the Soviet Union is headed after a 
half century of evolution, while Mr. Souvarine looks back into history to remind us that the 
political system that emerged from the Revolution was a betrayal, not a realization, of the 


Communist ideal. 


Fifty Years After 


adolescence seems to have been dominated by 

the Russian Revolution of 1917. I still recall as 
a high school student the impact of the February Revo- 
lution on the labor and Socialist circles in New York. 
Firm opposition among these circles to American in- 
volvement in World War I was unaffected by the event. 
But already the hopes of political and social liberation, 
anticipated as consequences of the overthrow of the 
Tsarist regime, began to influence the attitude of a 
few Socialists who had until then shied away from 
taking sides between the rival imperialisms of the 
Allied and the Central powers. In April 1917 it was 


n one way or another all my conscious life since 
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By Sidney Hook 


easier to believe President Wilson’s declaration that 
the war would help to make the world safe for democ- 
racy now that the cause of the parliamentary powers 
had been freed from the incubus of Tsarist support. 
For in those days Tsarism in the eyes of even the 
mildly liberal was synonymous with the darkest reac- 
tion. 

Nonetheless the ravages of the bloodiest war in 
history seemed too high a price to pay for any side’s 
victory. By and large, American Socialists refused to 
support the military struggle, calling instead for a 
negotiated peace—and this despite the severest oppres- 
sion and reign of terror any political minority has 
suffered in American history before or since. 

It was this opposition to the war which was primarily 
responsible for whatever initial sympathy the Bolshe- 
viks received in Socialist circles. Actually, although 
the names of Lenin and Trotsky were familiar to lead- 


ing members of the Russian Federation of the Ameri- 
can Socialist Party, they were unknown to the indigen- 
ous elements of the party. Eugene Debs had never 
heard of them. Neither had the editors of the New 
York Call, the official organ of the party, whose 
editorials refused to give credence to the news that 
some extremists, headed by Lenin and Trotsky, were 
trying to overthrow the socialist government of Keren- 
sky. Even Morris Hillquit, one of the chief theoreti- 
cians of the Socialist Party, and a firm opponent of 
the American Communists, sought to find acceptable 
links between the mainstream of Marxism and Lenin 
within the context of a common opposition to war. 


This explains why so little attention was given to 
the Bolshevik program, why the Bolshevik repudiation 
of democratic theory and outrages against democratic 
practice were overlooked or glossed over in some So- 
cialist circles as temporary measures of defense against 
counterrevolution and military intervention. 


As one looks back to those days, one is struck by 
the failure on the part of both the defenders and the 
opponents of Bolshevism to predict the evolution of 
events in the Soviet Union. This has been true for 
every sharp turn or reversal in its development, and 
should make for modesty in predicting the future. Up 
until the very eve of the events, no one anticipated the 
NEP (New Economic Policy), or the emergence of 
Stalin, or the annihilation of Trotsky and Bukharin, 
or the appropriation and absurd exaggeration of Trot- 
sky’s domestic proposals, the enforced industrialization 
and collectivization of agriculture, or Stalin’s totali- 
tarianization of culture. Only a handful anticipated the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact or the resumption of the purges after 
the Second World War. No one predicted the emerg- 
ence of Khrushchev after Stalin’s death, the thaw, 
Khrushchev’s epoch-making speech at the 20th Party 
Congress, nor his precipitous debacle. Even those who, 
in the immediate post-Stalin period, predicted that the 
new leadership would by no means be inclined to 
abandon some of the essential elements of Stalin’s 
foreign policy, whatever the significant domestic 
changes, were clearly jolted by the emergence of the 
Sino-Soviet rift. 

Indeed, the tremendous importance of the conflict 
between the two Communist powers was not appre- 
ciated even after it burst upon the world. As knowl- 
edgeable an observer as Richard Lowenthal opposed 
the American involvement in the defense of Vietnam 
against Communist aggression on the ground, among 
others, that it would throw the Kremlin and Peking 
into one another’s arms. At the present time it seems 
as if it is more likely, now that Communist China has 
complained that the Soviet Union is rearming its 
Chinese borders, to provoke hostilities between them. 


There are too many variables to predict with con- 
fidence the evolution of the Soviet Union. There are 
many who will hail the 50th Anniversary of October as 
testifying to “a basic virtue” of persistence or staying 
power in an unstable world although they would not be 
caught dead referring to the “basic virtue” of Franco’s 
regime in Spain which has endured more than half as 
long and by this criterion should be considered at 
least half as virtuous. In social life as in personal life, 
however, it is not existence or duration itself which is 
the source of value but the quality of that existence or 
duration. Normally, the fact that a tyranny has long 
endured is hardly a recommendation for it but rather 
a stronger ground for criticism. 


We need not gainsay the remarkable achievements 
of the Soviet Union during the fifty years of its exist- 
ence—most notably, its emergence as an industrial 
power second only to the United States. The only 
relevant questions are whether the agonizing costs, the 
millions of lives crippled and destroyed, the misery 
and suffering, were worth it, whether the same results 
could not have been achieved by other means, and if 
not, whether the lesser achievements would not have 
been preferable. There is good reason to believe that 
without Bolshevism and the internationl revolutionary 
strategy of the Communist International, the world 
would have escaped Fascism. 


s far as the future is concerned, the only reliable 
probabilities that the 
of the Soviet Union will continue apace. This 

makes it extremely foolish to continue the kitchen 
debate initiated by former Vice-President Richard 
Nixon and Khrushchev, and which identifies superior 
productivity as the great virtue of free society over 
Communist totalitarian society. To be sure, Soviet 
agriculture has proved a dismal failure even compared 
with the per capita productivity of Tsarist Russia. And 
as far as the amenities of material culture go, it lags 


are industrialization 


far behind even the less industrialized countries of 
Western Europe. But the impact of technology on 
Soviet development, even admitting that it has adopted 
the industrial methods, processes and inventions of the 
free societies it would destroy, does not foreclose the 
possibility of its equaling and surpassing Western 
productivity in one, several or even most sectors of 
the economy. After all, Soviet society is still basically 
a command or war economy—goods and resources as 
well as labor (which, despite Communist ideology, is 
primarily a material resource) can be mobilized at any 
time. An economy that can beat the West in the race 
for the control of stellar space can win industrial 
races on earth as well. 
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Much more questionable is the assumption that with 
the increasing industrialization of the Soviet Union 
there will necessarily take place an increasing political 
liberalization and a relaxation of cultural controls in 
philosophy, art, literature and the social sciences. Here 
a kind of crypto-orthodox Marxism is observable in 
the thinking of those who base their expectations for 
liberalization on the reasonable anticipation that 
modern technology will transform the current Soviet 
economy of scarcity into one of abundance. These ex- 
pectations may be realized, but whether they are or not 
is hardly a function of technology and increasing pro- 
ductivity alone. The very progress of electronic tech- 
nology shows that it is quite feasible to introduce, 
even where poverty and hunger have been eliminated, 
a control of the human mind every whit as thorough- 
going as, and in some ways even more subtle than, the 
system described in Orwell’s 1984. After all, the 
German industrial economy resembled the British econ- 
omy in the 1930s, yet vastly different political and 
cultural superstructures prevailed in the two coun- 


tries. A given economy or technology may exclude - 


some political and cultural institutions, but it is com- 
patible with several widely different ones. 


If we examine the degree of political and cultural 
freedom which exists in the Soviet Union today, we 
will discover that although it is greater than that 
which existed under Stalin, it is still less than what 
existed before Stalin consolidated his power. There is 
nothing in the economic system of communism which 
requires the condemnation of abstract art or music, or 
party and police control of scientific theory and experi- 
ment. Indeed, one could make a good case in the inter- 
est of a Communist economic system for the complete 
emancipation of at least the physical sciences from the 
leading strings of dialectical materialism, however that 
mythology is currently construed. It is the political 
structure of Soviet society which permits the strangula- 
tion of the arts depending upon the tastes and preju- 
dices of the top echelons. It was Stalin’s ear, not 
Soviet economics or philosophy, which was the secret 
of the decrees against formalism in music. Had the 
Soviet Union been ruled by a sophisticated intelligence 
like Trotsky’s, its cultural life would undoubtedly have 
been freer without the internal political terror neces- 
sarily being less. 

In the interests of greater efficiency, it is highly 
probable that Professor Liberman’s proposals to use 
the profit motive, decentralization, and the limited jn. 
fluence of a free market will be adopted in the future 
planning of Soviet industry. But this no more entails 
a radical change to “an economy of capitalism without 
capitalists” than the widespread and inefficient use of 
Stakhanovism in an earlier period. So long as the 
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workers are not free to bargain through organizations 
independent of the state over what proportion of the 
“surplus value” produced is to go to them in the form 
of wages or bonuses, so long as the industries are not 
given sufficient autonomy to make the basic decisions 
depend upon the consumer’s wishes but receive their 
directives from a central planning source, the economy 
of the Soviet Union remains essentially unaltered. The 
masses of the workers and peasants cannot make their 
will felt unless their trade unions and the Communist 
Party itself become independent of the state. This 
would be a highly significant change. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that this is happening or likely to 
happen in the near future. This evolution is not 
excluded if the world remains at peace, but the proba- 
bility of its realization is not a function merely of 
technology: the force of example of the free cultures 
of the West may be just as great. 

Even the reintroduction of “party democracy” as it 
existed under Lenin, imperfect as it was, and a re- 
markable step forward as compared to the present, 
would hardly be tantamount to the liberalization 
envisaged by the prophets of the convergence theory, 
who see in recent tendencies in the economies of 
capitalism and of communism a mutual approxima- 
tion to a bureaucratized industrial system. For until 
the state abandons its monopoly over all the means and 
media of communication, and until we see the emer- 
gence of an independent judiciary, the apparatus of 
terror will be capable of functioning with the same 
freedom from humane controls and judicial restraint as 
it has in the past—and indeed, in many respects, still 
does to this day. 


here are those skeptics who argue that what the 

state can give the state can take away, that when 

Khrushchev or his successors order intellectuals 
to be more critical about this and that, it is not much 
different from commanding them to be silent. I believe 
that such skepticism goes too far. What the state gives 
it cannot always take away—if the giving has resulted 
in the emergence of centers of political or industrial 
power independent of itself. Thus far the concessions 
to the population at large and to the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia in particular have resulted in a less unhealthy 
psychological climate, in a greater measure of tole- 
rated diversity and cautious criticism in cultural fields. 
This is by no means to be depreciated, but as the fate 
of Brodski, Daniel and Siniavski and others has shown, 
it is far from enough. 


Only if the Soviet armed forces were to be genuinely 
depoliticalized would there take place what has 
often been predicted, especially during the Second 


World War—the emergence of an independent polli- 
tical force in the Soviet Union. The same would be 
true if the trade unions were cut free from the state 
and became the partisans of the workers’ interests 
rather than the watchdogs of planned productivity. 

The view that the “concessions” made by the ruling 
dictatorship cannot be cumulative is sometimes a 
corollary of the notion that a totalitarian regime is all 
of a piece, and that if it is transformed it can only be 
destroyed from without by defeat in war, not by 
gradual evolution from within. Those who conceive of 
totalitarianism as an ideal type, in the fashion of 
Hannah Arendt, are chary of indicating the empirical 
characteristics whose variation may gradually lead to 
a change of political type. Nonetheless there is a con- 
verse error which assumes all features of a totalitarian 
society to be of equal weight, which regards a change 
towards population control or in policies towards 
minorities just as significant as, say, the abolition of 
the secret police. Not all of the changing factors in a 
totalitarian society are of equal weight, and some may 
presage a greater intensification of its control rather 
than a lessening of it. It is perfectly true that the 
Soviet Union today is far less totalitarian than it was 
under Stalin. But the institutional conditions which 
made the emergence of Stalin and Stalinism possible 
still exist and do not foreclose the possibility of its 
reemergence—although the present likelihood is low. 
The more Communist China shows a Stalinist face to 
the world and to the Kremlin, the less likely is a 
renaissance of Stalinism in the Soviet Union. 

In order better to appraise the direction of social 
change in a totalitarian society one must ask: what 
conditions would have to be fulfilled in order for the 
society to lose its predominantly totalitarian charac- 
ter? 

There are several conditions, but the most sig- 
nificant of them all is the recognition of a legal oppo- 
sition not only within the Communist Party but to the 
Communist Party, with access to the mass organs of 
public communication—press and radio—and_ pro- 
tected in its exercise of the rights of criticism by an 
independent judiciary. This is the touchstone. It is 
one thing, however, to be aware of what would con- 
stitute a move in this direction, quite another to deter- 
mine whether or not the move has been undertaken, 
and still another to estimate the probabilities that a 


move undertaken in this direction will be followed 
either by similar steps or by a frightened reaction. 


t is easier to predict some specific political or mili- 

tary action or inaction on the part of the Soviet 

Union in a particular historical situation than an 
institutional change towards or away from the ideal 
of ultimate totalitarian evanescence. Thus, at the time 
of the Cuban missile crisis, one could—and some of us 
did—predict that the Soviet Union would back down, 
and that even in the event the US Navy intercepted 
the Soviet ships transporting missiles to Cuba, such 
an act would not be regarded as a casus belli. If the 
Soviet Union was not prepared to risk war and de- 
struction to establish its hegemony in Europe, why 
should it do so for Cuba—or even for the Viet Cong? 
At the present time, two factors mitigate against any 
Soviet initiatives that might lead to an all-out conflict: 
first, the military power of the West, which means 
essentially the United States; and second, the grow- 
ing prosperity of the USSR. Clearly, the more the 
Soviet Union has to lose, the greater will be its con- 
cern to avoid losing everything. 

There is one thing about which we can be reason- 
ably confident. The ideology of the Soviet Union, in 
the precise sense that Marx gave to the term “ideology,” 
will remain Marxist in somewhat the same way as the 
ideclogy of Western nations will remain “democratic” 
or “Christian.”” Marxism—like democracy and Chris- 
tianity—embraces a whole spectrum or family of doc- 
trines. Changes in the content and emphasis of So- 
viet Marxism should be studied carefully as presaging 
—not causing—changes in the spirit and structure of 
Soviet society. The economy of the Soviet Union will 
remain essentially collectivist notwithstanding any 
modifications in the detail of its operation. On the 
basis of its centrally controlled and planned economy, 
a number of political variations are possible, rang- 
ing from the present dictatorship of the Communist 
Party to rule by several Communist parties, a politi- 
cally democratic system, or, in the event of war with 
China or the West, a reversion to Stalinism. The 
longer the peace lasts, and the brighter the prospects 
of multilateral disarmament and effective international 
controls, the more likely it is that the democratic 
variation will develop within the Soviet Union. 
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The “Durability” 


he coup d’état that has gone down in history as 
the “October Revolution” is approaching its 
50th anniversary, and it requires no great fore- 
sight to predict that all of the resources of Communist 
propaganda will soon be put to work lionizing the occa- 
sion. Among other familiar themes, the claim that the 
“durability” of the Soviet regime is the best proof of its 
excellence will surely be emphasized. It is astonishing 
that this sophism has generally escaped challenge from 
Western intellectuals opposed to communism. The So- 
viet regime has indeed endured, but only by renouncing 
its initial program, its founding principles, and its 
very raison d’étre. What has endured is not the re- 
gime put together in October 1917 in the name of the 
proletariat, but rather the party that seized power by 
force and succeeded in keeping it by changing into 
an omnipotent oligarchy alien to the proletariat. 

Prior to the Bolshevik takeover, Lenin promised to 
establish a new kind of State based on the example 
of the Paris Commune of 1871; he talked of a federalist 
system of autonomous communes, to be administered 
by representatives freely elected by universal secret 
ballot, without class distinction. He promised that 
such elected officials could be removed from office at 
any time and would be held to salaries equal to the 
“average wage of a good worker.” He pointed to the 
soviets as the nucleus of his envisioned system: “To 
the extent that the soviets exist, . . . a State of the 
type of the Commune of Paris exists in Russia.” He 
advocated “the replacement of the permanent army 
Se ti i 
Mr. Souvarine is Editor of Le Contrat Social (Paris) 
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of October 


By Boris Souvarine 


by arming the public,” and “the replacement of the 
police by the people’s militia [in which] all citizens, 
both men and women, between the ages of 15 and 65 
will enlist.” He wrote The State and Revolution 
to systematize these propositions in support of his 
principal theory, which maintained that “the prole- 
tarian State begins to wither immediately after its tri- 
umph, for in a classless society the State is unnecessary 
and impossible.” 

In the months preceding the October coup, the 
Bolsheviks demanded that the provisional Socialist- 
Liberal government hold an immediate election for the 
proposed Constituent Assembly, appealing for popu- 
lar support with the promise that “the Congress of 
Soviets will ensure the convening of the Constituent 
Assembly.” They also proclaimed that Soviet power 
“will guarantee all nations in Russia the genuine right 
of self-determination,” which Lenin explicitly defined 
as “the immediate, full restitution of freedom to Fin- 
land, the Ukraine, White Russia, the Moslems, etc., 
... including even the freedom to secede.” In agrarian 
matters, Lenin called for nationalization of the land, 
“the local conditions of possession and enjoyment” to 
be fixed by the local soviets pending a permanent solu- 
tion by the Constituent Assembly. He promised to 
respect “the decision of the masses, even if it does not 
agree with our opinions. . . even if the peasants still 
follow the Revolutionary Socialists, even if they give 
that party the majority of the Constituent Assem- 
blys see 

Among other explicit promises and predictions, 
Lenin wrote: “The peaceful development of the rev- 
olution would be possible and probable if all the 
Within the 


power were turned over to the soviets. 


soviets, the struggle of the parties for power can de- 
velop peacefully, provided the soviets are fully demo- 
cratic.” He announced practical measures for achiev- 
ing “genuine freedom of the press for all...” He 
demanded abolition of the death penalty. One could 
go on and on quoting from Lenin—or from other 
Bolsheviks such as Trotsky, who said “the country 
can be saved only by a Constituent Assembly”—or 
from party texts and resolutions that, before October, 
opened up glorious prospects of a truly free, demo- 
cratic, and equalitarian society. 


all points, without exception, the Soviet re- 
uime has gone back on its promises, has car- 
ried out the absolute antithesis of its original 
program. Indeed, between the coup d’état and the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly less than three 
months later, the Bolshevik Party had already put into 
practice the reverse of its declared principles. Thus 
one cannot argue the duration, much less the “dura- 
bility,” of the “political system” that was forecast to 
justify the party and the system that emerged, or to 
infer that the latter exemplify and indicate the “direc- 
tion of history.” 

What has endured is not the Republic of the So- 
viets proclaimed in October, but a Soviet State without 
real soviets; the term, emptied of its original content, 
is just another word, and the soviets are only dum- 
mies that mask the actual power of the parvenus of 
the Revolution. What has endured is the use of force, 
at times to the extreme of terrible violence, to keep in 
power a minority determined to perpetuate its domina- 
tion. The only thing original in this is the oppression 
of the working people by a new privileged class and the 
exploitation of man by man in the name of socialism 
and communism. 

The outcome of the Revolution has, in return, fully 
justified the views of those critics who refused to 
acknowledge that the Bolsheviks had any chance of 
establishing an authentic socialist system under the 
Russian conditions of the time—that is to say, any 
chance of enduring while remaining true to their pro- 
claimed principles. Credit must be given here to the 
few close associates of Lenin who had the farsighted- 
ness to reject the “preservation of a purely Bolshevik 
government by methods of political terror,” who fore- 
saw that this would lead “to the establishment of an 
irresponsible regime and the loss of the Revolution,” 


and who accused the party leaders of endeavoring to 
impose their rule “without counting the workers and 
soldiers who are victims.” A coalition of various 
Socialist parties—as desired at the time by Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Rykov, Riazanov, Shliapnikov, and others— 
would have pacified the Revolution, prevented the new 
power from plunging into mad utopias, and spared 
Russia many of the misfortunes that were to ensue. 
Those who did not believe in the endurance of a 
strictly Bolshevik regime were not at all mistaken; they 
simply did not attribute to their political adversaries 
the intention to retain power by resorting to endless 
and limitless terror in defiance of Bolshevik ideals. 


enin himself long doubted the durability of his “ex- 
periment.” Obsessed with the memory of the 
Paris Commune—about which he had formed a 
singularly false idea—he began his report to the Third 
Congress of Soviets in January 1918 by noting, with as 
much astonishment as satisfaction, that the Bolsheviks 
had been in power two months and 15 days—“five days 
more than the power . . . of the Paris workers had 
lasted.” Later he often expressed himself in the same 
tenor. Héléne Stassova, former Secretary of the Party 
who had become its historian, reported that in 1919 
“St was quite possible the party might be forced to go 
underground again,” and that in preparation for this 
eventuality forged passports had to be made for Lenin 
& Co., counterfeit money had to be printed bearing the 
likeness of Catherine II, and so on. Bruce Lockhart, 
former Consul of Great Britain at Moscow, has at- 
tested that at the time of the Allies’ ridiculous landing 
of 1200 men at Archangel, the Bolsheviks “ost their 
heads and, in their desperation, began to pack up 
their records;” he quoted an official (Karakhan) who 
believed the Bolsheviks’ cause was lost even though 
they would never surrender. Several other times dur- 
ing the Civil War, the Communists thought that they 
were on the verge of ruin, an indication of how pre- 
cariously the regime hung on by a thread. 

In sum, Communist claims of the durability of the 
Soviet regime can properly be evaluated only in the 
light of the particular circumstances, the causes and 
effects, that enabled the Communists to stay in power 
contrary to all “reasonable” reason, and contrary in 
particular to “Marxist” reason. All that was proven 
was that political economy and social ethics give way 
to conquering force. 
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HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 


What Happened to Stalin? 


By Thomas B. Larson 


hen Josef Vissarionovich Stalin died 14 years 
ago, few observers outside the Soviet Union 
thought that his successors would ever try 
to squeeze his memory into a small footnote to Soviet 
history. His stature was too big, his deeds too well 
known, his place in history seemingly assured by 
the scope and durability of his personal power. Yet, 
after more than two decades of the most frenzied kind 
of Stalin worship, the Soviet people were confronted 
after 1953 with the results of an official reexamination 
of the past calculated to deflate their revered leader’s 
image. As the picture gradually took shape through 
the process which has come to be known as “destalin- 
ization,” * Stalin emerged as something of a distant 
figure, responsible for some good, but for the most part 
guilty of serious errors and crimes against humanity. 
The destalinization process, however, has followed 
no consistent pattern, and at times no one could be 
sure what the end result would be. It has been a 
tumultuous 14. years for both Stalin’s cadaver and his 
ghost. Today there is a vacancy in the mausoleum, 
and although his ghost still walks the land, it does so 
with unsteady steps. 
eee ce 
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If Stalin could rule as he pleased, calling down a 
helpless Lenin’s blessing, why could not Stalin’s heirs 
do what they liked and call it “Stalinism”? We have 
only partial answers to this crucial question. In many 
ways, of course, Stalin’s style of rule was not trans- 
ferable, and no doubt his successors felt the need to 
establish an identity of their own. None of them, how- 
ever, sought to repudiate the greater part of the policies 
Stalin had followed, particularly those which had 
survived a severe testing in war and had produced a 
nation of imposing industrial and military strength. 
Stalin’s Russia had developed from a European to a 
world power, flanked by Communist-led states from 
Central Europe to the Pacific. 

Under these circumstances, the party conceivably 
could have preserved the Stalin myth and a sense of 
continuity with the Stalin era, while introducing more 
or less radical policy and institutional changes. Ideol- 


1 In this discussion, the term “destalinization” is used freely, 
even in contexts referring to statements of those Soviet author- 
ities who would never employ the word. The pejorative phrase 
“cult of personality” dates back to Marx and appeared in early 
Soviet discussions. Pravda, on April 28, 1918, published an 
article by Bela Kun defending the erection of a statue to 
Karl Marx in Penza. Kun argued that even if such memorials 
were erected everywhere to Marx, this would not be “a cult of 
personality” but only a display of honor by the Russian prole- 
tariat for its own revolution. 


ogists are adept at the art of justifying change while 
honoring tradition: hadn’t Stalin himself called re- 
peatedly for “creative Marxism” rather than a “Tal- 
mudic” search for old formulas and quotations? This 
alternative, however, was probably never seriously 
considered, for destalinization quickly became the 
order of the day. The country was ready for a change, 
both of a restorative and of an innovative nature, for 
Stalin’s repressions had left a pervasive sense of 
malaise within the party, the military, and the intelli- 
gentsia. Although dissent “lay trampled out of sight,” 
uneasiness and resentment lingered on below the sur- 
face of popular expression. More important, contrasts 
had developed between an increasingly educated popu- 
lation and the Stalinist political system with its primi- 
tive tactics of indoctrination and its whimsical and 
arbitrary modes of decision-making and _ personnel 
management. Destalinization responded in some degree 
to both these needs for change. 


The Early Stage 


It is sometimes forgotten how early the destaliniza- 
tion process began. In fact, no sooner was the funeral 
over than the Soviet press began to be denuded of the 
usual references and panegyrics to the leader. Within 
a few months even the Soviet Constitution ceased to be 
called the Stalin Constitution, and the late dictator 
began to lose his position as Lenin’s equal in the 
ideological catechism. In the lengthy July 1953 docu- 
ment setting forth the party guidelines for celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of the Second (founding) Con- 
gress of the Bolshevik Party, Stalin was given a mere 
six mentions, which were almost lost among the many 
citations of Lenin.” Significantly, the document re- 
traced party history in a spirit quite different from 
that of the History of the CPSU—Short Course, author- 
ship of which had been attributed to Stalin after its 
publication in 1938. 


A very discreet disparagement of Stalin also began 
shortly after his death. For example, there were hints 
in April and May 1953 that Stalin’s last publication, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, had to 
be used with caution.* The work had appeared in 
October 1952 on the eve of the 19th Party Congress, 
which resolved to use the pamphlet as the basis for the 


2 Pravda and Izvestia, July 26, 1953. 

3 The work was omitted in April from lists of approved 
materials for political study, and in May some propagandists 
were criticized for pushing ahead too fast with the idea ex- 
pressed by Stalin in Economic Problems of substituting product- 
exchange for commercial transactions. 


new party program. Soon after Stalin’s death, how- 
ever, this idea was dropped, as Soviet propaganda 
began to stress the need for collective leadership and 
to attack the evils of the “cult of personality.” * Al- 
though some of this propaganda, especially that con- 
cerning collective leadership, was probably aimed at 
the new leaders, much of it suggested that something 
had been wrong with the Stalin regime. The themes 
became a bit more pointed after the Central Committee 
met for a lengthy session in late June to discuss not 
only the Beria case but the broader question of viola- 
tions of legality that had accompanied the personality 
cult. 

However, none of these sly hints and broad in- 
nuendoes hit Stalin directly. Whenever Stalin was 
mentioned in the 1953-55 period, it was always in a 
favorable context. Tributes were usually paid him on 
his birthday and the anniversary of his death, though 
certainly with declining enthusiasm. His works con- 
tinued to be cited in indoctrination manuals, and his 
dectrines frequently quoted, but his name was gradu- 
ally disappearing from the daily propaganda carried 
in newspapers, journals and radio broadcasts. The 
country was told that the next volume of Stalin’s 
Collected Works—13 volumes of which had appeared 
before his death—would soon be published. It never 
appeared.*® Originally scheduled to cover the purge 
years of the 1930’s, the book loomed as too embarrass- 
ing a document at a time when many purge victims 
were returning from the forced-labor camps and when 
many of these camps were actually being closed. 

The progressive dwarfing of Stalin entered a new 
phase at the 20th Party Congress in February 1956, 
even in the “open” sessions. Stalin was no longer cited 
as guide and authority, and all of the subsequent party 
congresses, including the 23rd in 1966, have followed 
the pattern of the 20th in this respect. Although First 
Secretary N. S. Khrushchev paid modest tribute to the 
departed leader, he did so only in the context 
of praise for other Communist leaders who had 
also died since the 19th Congress. In the Central 
Committee report, Khrushchev sharply criticized the 
cult of personality and cited a number of arbitrary and 
illegal acts connected with it. He also managed to 
disparage the party’s basic manual of indoctrination, 
the Short Course, without explicitly attacking book or 
author. “Cult of personality” was on everyone’s lips 


4QOn April 16 Pravda published an article by L. Slepov on 
collective leadership and followed this up with an editorial on 
July 13, after Beria’s “unmasking.” Both articles quoted Stalin. 

5 The English translation of the final volume appeared in 
1955. 
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at the Congress, but no one dared to say whose cult it 
was, choosing rather to circle around the corpse. When 
he disparaged Stalin’s Economic Problems of Social- 
ism in the USSR, Anastas Mikoyan became the first 
high official since Stalin’s death to mention him by 
name in a negative context. But even this did nothing 
to alter the tone of the Congress, which sought merely 
to contract Stalin’s influence and to criticize his per- 


The First Lament 


Dear, beloved, eternally entered in the his- 
tory of the present and future generations, he 
lies in the immobility of the rest which he had 
known so seldom—he, the never wearying 
toiler and guardian of all of us, of all man- 
Rind. 7..* 

The sorrowful melody of the orchestra re- 
sounds, files of people in two endless streams 
pass by—men, women, old people, youths, 
mothers raising their children in their hands. 
And the eyes of all, eyes which are full of 
tears of insurmountable sorrow and pain, are 
turned to him, to the wise and solicitous 
father of the people, who for almost six 
decades of his life bestowed on his own people 
and mankind the infinite generosity of his 
enlightening genius. .. . 

At the head of the party and state stand 
faithful comrades-in-arms and disciples of 
Comrade Stalin, who will consistently pursue , 
the policy of the Soviet state and the program \ 
for the construction of communism worked 
out by the party. 

Our own leader has placed in their faithful 
hands, steeled in heroic works, the battle 
standard of the bright ideas of Lenin and 
Stalin. He has handed over to their coura- 
geous hearts the precious sense of responsibil- 
ity for the fate of the people, for the great 
cause of realizing communism. The Soviet 
people pass and pass and look into the eyes 
of the comrades-in-arms of the brilliant Stalin, 
and they see in these eyes firm and clear con- 
fidence: everything of the construction proj- 
ects which the wise architect left in scaffold- 
ing will be built; everything which the great 
architect designated to be erected will be 
erected and multiplied. . . . 


—Remarks by Alexei Surkov at the bier of 
J. V. Stalin, from Pravda, March 7, 1953. 
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formance as a leader of party and country only in very 
general terms. 


The Controversy Begins 


The gradual destalinization of 1953-56 focused on 
the deflation of Stalin as a symbol. It involved, first, 
the removal of Stalin’s name from national political 
“institutions” such as the party, the Constitution, and 
the ideology, and ultimately from even the most in- 
significant organizations and localities of the USSR, 
followed by the discrediting, minimization, or “for- 
getting” of Stalin’s writings and doctrines. Khru- 
shchev’s blast at Stalin’s rule in the closed session of 
the Congress on February 25, 1956, dramatically 
changed all the ground rules. Although the speech was 
not published then or later in the Soviet Union, its 
contents became known after the Congress, particularly 
after a version was published in the United States,® 
and caused intense repercussions both inside and out- 
side the USSR. The resulting agitation was held down 
within the Soviet Union, but a similar containment 
proved difficult in Poland and impossible in Hungary. 
These unfavorable domestic and foreign repercussions 
in turn weakened Khrushchev’s position and contrib- 
uted to the leadership crisis of 1957 which almost un- 
seated him. 

It turned out to be even more risky to assail Stalin 
by directly associating him with activities not previ- 
ously attributed to him, notably the dramatic purges of 
hundreds of Soviet leaders in the late 1930’s and after 
the war. Since Stalin’s name had not previously been 
linked to these acts, it was necessary to make public 
hitherto secret archives and accounts of the Soviet 
leader’s machinations. While this effectively blackened 
Stalin, it revealed practices of such a vivid and grue- 
some character that not even the most loyal party 
member could remain indifferent. Vague allusions to 
arbitrary and unjust acts under the “cult of person- 
ality” were one thing; attacks on Stalin as a psycho- 
pathic despot who wreaked vengeance on his com- 
rades at specified times-and places were quite another. 

It is worth noting that such attacks on Stalin, not 
only in 1956 but in later years, especially in 1961, 


6 The US Department of State published a version of the 
speech on June 4, 1956. The stenographic report of the Con- 
gress, appearing later in the year, acknowledged that Khru- 
shchev had given a report on February 25 concerning “the cult 
of personality and its consequences.” It quoted a one-paragraph 
Congress decision approving the conclusions of the speech and 
calling on the Central Committee to liquidate the cult and 
guard the principle of collective leadership. 


were ordinarily voiced only by very high officials, a 
limitation which testified to the sensitivity of the 
material as well as to the fact that archives containing 
relevant data were closed to most researchers. Those 
who did use them often left out the most compromising 
facts and crude details in their bland histories and 
monographs. 

The serious repercussions of Khrushchev’s “secret” 
speech forced a halt to the sharp personal attacks on 
Stalin. The official line on “destalinization,” estab- 
lished by the June 30, 1956, statement issued in the 
name of the Central Committee and published two 
days later,’ was obviously drafted on orders from the 
highest party echelons inasmuch as the Central Com- 
mittee did not meet in June. On the public level, the 
statement represented a further step toward Stalin’s 
denigration, because it put the party on record against 
“cult” practices associated with him. However, it 
balanced admission of Stalin’s grave faults with trib- 
utes to his services before 1934 and explained away 
the acts of terror as accidental phenomena due to a 
peculiar combination of situation and personality 
which, it was said, would never recur. To this day the 
June 30 statement remains the only authoritative party 
document devoted to destalinization, and in 1965 
Soviet historians still referred to the resolution as 
“controlling.” 


Hewing to this line, a Kommunist editorial in Sep- 
tember 1956 characterized Stalin as a Marxist and 
spoke approvingly of his pre-1934 writings.* Later, in 
the tense period following the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, Khrushchev twice came publicly to Stalin’s 
defense. In a speech on December 31, 1956, not pub- 
lished in the Soviet press, Khrushchev asserted that “in 
the fight against imperialism we can say that we are 
all Stalinists.”° On January 19, 1957, Pravda also 
quoted Khrushchev as saying at a Chinese Embassy 
reception that “Stalinism, like Stalin himself, is in- 
separable from communism. May God allow, as they 
say, that every Communist fight as Stalin fought.” 

Such endorsements of the dictator did not, of course, 
mean a reversal of the movement to deemphasize Stalin. 
Although the Kommunist endorsement singled out four 
works of the 1924-28 period which had not been criti- 
cized, these works later ceased to be used. Khru- 
shchev’s remarks, for that matter, were consistent with 
the attitude he expressed in other speeches, although 
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7 This document, along with Khrushchev’s “secret” speech, is 
reprinted in The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Com- 
munism, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956. 

8 Kommunist, No. 14, September 1956, pp. 3-13. 

9 The New York Times, Jan. 1, 1957. 


the absence of any hostile remarks on Stalin indicated 
that he was having to tread water. On subsequent 
occasions Khrushchev was forced to return to the 
defense of Stalin when confronted with pressure to 
push destalinization beyond the limits he and other 
party leaders desired. Even those leaders most com- 
mitted to the debunking of Stalin never conceived of 
this process as an attack on the fundamental right of 
a single, omnipotent party to rule the country and the 
lives of its inhabitants. 


Correcting the Ideological Manuals 


The period following the leadership crisis of June 
1957, when Khrushchev succeeded in ousting the Sta- 
linist old guard, saw an intensive rewriting of history 
texts and other ideological handbooks. The Short 
Course was now completely discarded in favor of a new 
one-volume party history which appeared in 1959.%° 
With each successive edition Stalin and his contribu- 
tions shrank in importance. Similar changes occurred 
in the basic texts of general Russian and Soviet history 
and in various specialized handbooks and encyclope- 
dias. Another essential volume in all indoctrination 
courses, the authoritative biography of Lenin, was 
drastically rewritten to alter the image of Stalin as one 
of the dual leaders of the revolution. Since biographies 
in the USSR are generally published only about posi- 
tive characters, Stalin’s biography went into discard. 

In the 1957-64 period, intellectuals and ideologists 
writing in their specialized subject-areas were forced 
to reconsider the lines followed in the Stalinist past. 
In the field of Russian history, for example, demands 
for eliminating the effects of the personality cult re- 
quired redefining attitudes toward the Tsarist past, 
the role of various Tsars, military and civilian leaders, 
and toward relations between the Russian revolution- 
ary movement and European democratic and socialist 
movements.'! It was easy enough to scratch out the 
name of Stalin as the source of truth and substitute 
another authority. It was more difficult, however, to 
decide whether a given doctrine stemming from Stalin 
should be criticized and abandoned as an emanation of 
the Stalinist cult, or should be restated as a settled 
truth without attribution. 


10 History of the CPSU, Moscow, Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism, 1960 (1959 Russian edition) and 1962. 

11 Many of these issues were discussed at the important 1962 
conference of historians, reported in: Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie 
o merakh uluchsheniia podgotovki nauchno-pedagogicheskikh 
kadrov po istoricheskim naukam, 18-21 dekabria 1962 g., 
Moscow, 1964. 
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The guidelines of 1956 on the importance of 1934 
as the dividing line between Stalin’s good and bad 
behavior began to wear away in the years after 1957. 
Stalin received less and less credit for his activities in 
support of Lenin during the latter’s lifetime, and in- 
stances of their divergence were highlighted. His role 
in crushing the opposition within the party in the 
1920’s and in promoting industrialization and the 
collectivization of agriculture was similarly mini- 
mized. 

This effort to reduce the impact of the Stalin image 
had its perils for the ideologists. For publishing 
negative remarks on Stalin’s role in Russia before 
Lenin’s return in April 1917 (which were said to cast 
doubt on the infallibility of the party), the historian 
F. N. Burdzhalov was removed in 1957 from an edi- 
torial post on the journal Problems of History. Eventu- 
ally, however, much of what Burdzhalov wrote was in- 
corporated into accepted treatments.'? Ideologists were 
also frequently criticized for doing too little rather than 
too much in shortening Stalin’s shadow over the 
heroic past.?® 

While this steady squeeze was taking place, violent 
attacks such as that made by Khrushchev at the closed 
session of the 20th Congress diminished. It is true 
that the attacks on members of the so-called “anti-party 
group” in 1957 and succeeding years tended to damn 
Stalin, but this aspect of the destalinization program 
received no strong push until 1961, when the 22nd 
Party Congress met. Without any warning, the Con- 
gress launched a new series of strong assaults on 
Stalin as party-government leader, linking his crimes 
with those of Malenkoy, Molotov, and Kaganovich. 
This time charges similar to those made by Khrushchev 
in 1956 were put on public record, and the opprobrium 
was shared by Presidium members along with some 
lesser-ranking officials.1t The Congress chose to add 
a dramatic climax to the proceedings by removing 
Stalin’s remains from the mausoleum he shared with 
Lenin to a less prestigious though still honorable spot 
in the Kremlin wall. No one, however, failed to read 
the significance of the second burial. At last the ghost 
was laid, or so it seemed. 


12 Martin Dewhirst, “L’Historiographie Soviétique récente de 
Phistoire de la Révolution,” Cahiers du monde Russe et 
Soviétique, Vol. V (No. 4, 1964), pp. 549-566. The 1957 deci- 
sion on Voprosy istorii is reflected in a Kommunist editorial, 
No. 4, March 1957, pp. 17-29. 

13 See the Central Committee decision of 1962, (Partiinaia 
zhizn, No. 22, 1962) which criticized Voprosy istorii KPSS. 

14 XXII Sezd KPSS, Stenograficheskii otchet, 3 vols., Mos- 
cow, 1962. A recent booklet on the 22nd Congress does not 
mention the attacks on Stalin. A. I. Yermolaev, KPSS v 
period razvernutovo stroitelstua kommunizma (XXII Sezd 
KPSS), Moscow, 1965. 
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After the Congress, the process of eliminating re- 
minders of Stalin rose to a new pitch. Within a short 
time all remaining organizations and localities still 
bearing his name were rebaptized, including—after 
some hesitation—the famous battle-city now known 
as Volgograd, which as Stalingrad had stood as a 
lonely but magnificent memorial to the dead dictator. 
At the 22nd Congress there were still dozens of dele- 
gates who represented collective farms and localities 
named after Stalin. Such places were soon renamed, 
so that at the 23rd Congress in 1966 none of the dele- 
gates bore such reminders. 


Partial Resurrection 


During his last 18 months in office, Khrushchev re- 
turned once again to the defense of Stalin against those 
who sought to push destalinization too far. The chief 
offenders this time were writers, artists and intellec- 
tuals who sought to use criticism of Stalin as a means 
to free intellectual life from the heavy hand of party 
control. Some wanted a more “realistic” kind of So- 
cialist Realism; some wanted a more “scientific” kind 
of social science; and a great many simply wanted 
more intellectual freedom. But even though the limits 
of the permissible in both the creative arts and social 
sciences had been considerably enlarged after 1956, 
the party leadership never contemplated any pervasive 
laissez faire in intellectual life. 

In 1962, for example, Khrushchev had given the 
go-ahead signal for publication of works treating pre- 
viously untouchable subjects, including Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
the first Soviet story of life in a forced labor camp. 
The subject and treatment, however, did not appeal 
to party ideologists, who wanted optimism and uplift, 
not gloom and doom, (Although Khrushchev con- 
tinued to defend the Solzhenitsyn work, it received a 
basically negative appraisal by Pravda in 1964 when 
proposed for a Lenin Prize in literature, and after 
Khrushchev’s ouster it was criticized even more se- 
verely.'°) Tendencies among artists and writers toward 
more realistic or non-conformist works alarmed party 
leaders and led to a series of bitter confrontations. 
One such occurred in March 1963, when Khrushchev 
objected to pessimistic portrayals of Soviet life and 
argued that the Stalin period was not a period of stag- 
nation. He praised Stalin for his struggle against 


15 Pravda, April 11, 1964. More recently Pravda of March 6, 
1965, reported similar attacks made by Yegorychey at the 
RSFSR Writers’ Congress. 


Trotsky and other oppositionists of the 1920’s and for 
his leading role in the industrialization and collectiv- 
ization drives. Shifting his emphasis, he reminded the 
party that Lenin, despite his misgivings about Stalin’s 
character, considered him a Marxist and an eminent 
party figure. “We believe even today,” Khrushchev 
explained, “that Stalin was devoted to communism; 
he was a Marxist.” 1° 

The unusual recurrence of the “good Stalin” line 
should not obscure the fact that there was an equally 
consistent and far more evident tendency throughout 
this period to minimize and criticize Stalin’s role in 
history. This process, as we shall see, continued with- 
out significant change after Khrushchev was ousted. 
Violent attacks on Stalin the tyrant, however, have 
not survived Khrushchev’s fall. These made it more 


16 Khrushchev’s speech of March 8, in Pravda and Izvestia, 
March 10-11, 1963. 


By his active participation in the struggle for 
the Leninist general line of the party and for 
building socialism, Stalin won authority in the 
party, among the people, and among the working 
people the world over. However, as time passed, 
Stalin’s authority as a leader of the party and 
government began gradually, and at first un- 
noticeably, to develop into a cult of an individual, 
a cult supported and nurtured by Stalin himself. 

The negative traits of Stalin’s character as a 
man and as a leader—coarseness, lack of flexi- 
bility and of proper attention to colleagues, and 
lack of personal modesty—contributed to this. 
Up to a certain period these negative traits .. . 
did not have a noticeable influence on the work 
of the party....In the 1930's 
. . became vices that left a 


however, 
these shortcomings . 
negative imprint on Stalin’s work and led him 
to serious mistakes. . . . 

In the last period of Stalin’s life and work, the 
cult of his person assumed monstrous forms and 
caused great harm to the cause of communism. 
Stalin considerably overestimated his own role 
in the building of socialism; he actually de- 
parted from the Marxist-Leninist understanding 
of the role of the people, the party, and the in- 
dividual in the struggle for socialism; he elevated 
himself above the party and the people; he 


The Change in Stalin’s Role 


difficult to brandish the respectable Stalin against 
liberals and non-conformists at home. At the same 
time, they played into the hands of the “dogmatic” 
Chinese, who could take up the cudgels for Stalin in 
the continuing Sino-Soviet polemic.** 


The New Regime and 


Destalinization 


Although destalinization was an important factor 
in the leadership crisis of 1957, it does not appear to 
have been significant in Khrushchev’s ouster in Oc- 


17 In articles of Sept. 6 and 13, 1963, of the People’s Daily- 
Red Flag series, the Chinese claimed that they had protested in 
1956 against the Soviet manner of criticizing Stalin. Although 
these articles defended Stalin, the appreciation was not fulsome 
in the pre-1953 style. 


ceased to consider the opinion of the Central 
Committee; he made one-man decisions on many 
questions that were often erroneous. . . . 

Occupying high posts in the party and govern- 
ment, Stalin did not take all the measures neces- 
sary to strengthen still further the military might 
and defense capacity of the socialist state at a 
time when war was raging in Europe and when 
it was clear that Hitlerite Germany would carry 
out a military attack on the USSR. 

In the postwar years, when the principle of 
collective leadership had already been violated, 
Stalin, who did not know much about the state 
of affairs in the countryside, carried out on his 


own initiative certain economically unsound 
measures [that] ... greatly retarded the develop- 
ment of the productive forces in agriculture... . 

There were also other shortcomings and de- 
fects in Stalin’s activity. In the latter period of 
his life they were of such a nature that Stalin’s 
role as an outstanding individual in the histori- 
cal process underwent a substantial change. From 
an individual assisting the progress of our society 
he became an individual who began to have a 
retarding influence on many sectors of Com- 
munist construction. . 


—From Kommunist, April 5, 1956. 
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tober 1964. There was probably some dissatisfaction 
with the violence and personal quality of Khrushchev’s 
“subjective” attacks on Stalin’s rule, but no hint of 
this was reflected in the months that followed. By 
repeatedly praising the decisions of the 20th and 
22nd Party Congresses, the new leaders have implicitly 
endorsed the campaign against the cult of personality.'® 
Yet they have avoided, and probably rejected, dramatic 
assaults on Stalin of the kind occasionally indulged 
in by Khrushchev, preferring to give a little more 
credit to Stalin for services rendered. 

At the 23rd Party Congress in March-April 1966, 
Stalin was not mentioned at all. A few discreet refer- 
ences to the cult of personality (obviously Stalin’s 
from the context) echoed only faintly the numerous 
and sharp attacks at the preceding congresses. The 
silence on Stalin sounded rather loud, especially since 
there were events in the pre-Congress skirmishing 
which suggested that the time might be ripe for 
another invocation of Stalin’s name against dissident 
writers. For example, on January 30, 1966, Pravda 
published an article by three prominent historians 
urging abandonment of the “un-Marxist phrase, the 
period of the cult of personality,” on the grounds that 
it exaggerated Stalin’s role and minimized the positive 
achievements which occurred in Stalin’s years. More 
important, the trial and conviction of Soviet writers 
Daniel and Siniavski in early February showed that 
the regime was prepared to use stern measures in 
disciplining dissident writers. In addition, at some 
of the preceding republican party congresses, party 
ideologists struck sharply at deviant intellectuals, and 
nowhere more strongly than in Georgia, where the 
tone was pro-Stalin and anti-Khrushchev.*® 

Despite these preliminaries, the CPSU Congress in 
Moscow skirted the Stalin issue and confined itself to 
relatively mild attacks on non-conformist intellectuals 


18 Partinaia zhizn (No. 2, 1965) explicitly said that the 
Central Committee plenum which ousted Khrushchev had not 
rejected in any way the campaign against the personality cult. 

1° The Georgian Party Secretary for ideology, D. G. Sturua, 
complained of the “costs” of criticism of the personality cult, of 
too much attention to the “shady side” of life under Stalin, of 
portrayals showing Lenin as “tenderhearted and sentimental” 
rather than “pitiless” toward his “ideological enemies.” Sturua 
claimed that students heard lectures praising collectivization of 
agriculture and then read in (unspecified) works written by 
“those from the ‘criticizing’ and ‘denying’ camp that collectiviza- 
tion was a grandiose chain of mistakes, violations, crimes, etc.” 
I. A. Abashidze, the Georgian poet who heads the republic’s 
Writers’ Union, damned the whole decade of Khrushchev’s 
ascendancy, when there was “a reappraisal of all values,” during 
which “much was written off that we considered the very 
fundamentals of our work, which, in the course of decades, we 
had produced, guarded and defended with all our energy, talent 
and experience.” Both speeches were reported in Zaria vostoka 
(Tbilisi) , March 10, 1966. 
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and writers. Perhaps the consensus-minded national 
leadership drew back from even small gestures to 
Stalin because of the apprehensions expressed by the 
more liberal Soviet intellectuals over the trend of 
events.”° 

Public gestures recognizing Stalin’s positive con- 
tributions a short time later were likewise characterized 
by caution. In a speech delivered in Moscow on 
May 8, 1965, celebrating the anniversary of the end 
of the war in Europe, First Secretary Brezhnev did 
refer to Stalin’s role as Chairman of the State Defense 
Committee in World War II. However, it should be 
remembered that Stalin was listed precisely this way 
in the various party and Soviet history books pub- 
lished in the last years of Khrushchev’s tenure.”* In 
still another speech in Georgia on November 1, 1966, 
Stalin was only casually mentioned among the various 
Georgian revolutionaries of the early years, surely a 
modest bow to that Georgian whose fate was so closely 
linked with the history of the Soviet Union.?? The 
fact that the mention of Stalin’s name drew applause 
from Brezhnev’s Moscow audience was obscured in 
the account published by Pravda. Reporting another 
speech by Moscow City Party Secretary N. G. Yegory- 
chev in December 1966,7* the press also failed to 
mention the ovation that greeted Stalin’s name. Such 
handling by editors suggests that the party authorities 
had not yet overcome their acute sensitivity over public 
reactions to Stalin’s memory. 


n a less politically-sensitive level, destaliniza- 
tion has continued to trouble a number of 
historians and other scholars. At an Academy 
of Sciences meeting in December 1964, Professor 
V. G. Trukhanovski complained of oversimplification 
in official accounts of the Stalin era, saying that it was 
impossible to explain all the difficulties and failures 
of the period by blaming the Stalin cult.2* During a 


20 A group of some 25 Soviet scientists, writers and artists 
signed a statement to the authorities opposing moves to rehabili- 
tate Stalin, claiming that such steps would be disapproved by 
the people and would lead to a new split in Communist ranks. 
The New York Times, March 21, 1966. — 

*1 Istoriia SSSR, Epokha Sotsializma, Moscow, 1957, 1964; 
History of the CPSU, Moscow, 1960, 1962; Istoriia velikoi 
otechestvennoi voiny, 1941-1945 gg., Moscow, Vol. 2, 1961; and 
the one-volume Istoriia SSSR, Moscow, 1963. 

22 Pravda, Nov. 2, 1966. 

23 Pravda, Dec. 7, 1966; The New York Times, Dec. 7, 1966. 
As to Yegorychev’s citation of Stalin concerning the battle for 
Moscow, Marshal G. K. Zhukov has just published an account, 
somewhat disparaging of Stalin, in a collection entitled Bitva za 
Moskvu, Moscow, 1966. He reported a telephone conservation 
with Stalin while the battle was raging in November 1941, in 
which Stalin said that he was “sick at heart” over the situation 
and had to be reassured by Zhukov that Moscow would be held. 

24 Voprosy istorii, No. 6, 1965, pp. 140-151. 


rather cloudy dispute over the reasons for the Stalinist 
cult of personality at an April 1965 conference of over 
600 philosophers, Academician and party Central 
Committee member, P. N. Fedoseev, argued that the 
cult arose not only because of the “subjectivism” of 
the leaders, but also because of the spread of “subjec- 
tivist moods” to other circles.** When a national con- 
ference of historians assembled a month later at Kiev, 
they agreed that treatment of the Stalin cult should be 
guided by the Central Committee decision of June 30, 
1956, with its “balanced” portrayal of Stalin. At this 
same conference a Leningrad historian, N. P. Maslov, 
called for a more objective appraisal of the famous 
Short Course, implying that it had been damned too 
categorically in the recent past.?° There are no other 
signs, however, suggesting that the Short Course will 
be restored to favor. 

One of the unsettled issues about Stalin concerns his 
war record. Khrushchev’s deprecatory portrayal of 
Stalin as an incompetent war leader (in the 1956 
secret speech) never received much support in later 
writings, particularly his description of Stalin as 
stupefied by the German attack and crudely planning 
military operations with the use of a small globe. It 
is significant that the present Soviet leaders have sin- 
gled out Stalin’s war leadership as one of his few 
praiseworthy virtues. 

A more sympathetic attitude toward Stalin charac- 
terized the Short History of the Great Patriotic War, 
1941-1945, published in March 1965 as a one-volume 
condensation of the six-volume history which appeared 
under Khrushchev. Military historians met in late 
1965 to discuss this volume. A principal issue involved 
the validity of the Short History’s conclusion, favorable 
to Stalin, that the leader had been surprised by the 
German attack in 1941. The editor, Professor M. M. 
Minasian, agreed with his critics that Stalin had made 
crude political miscalculations regarding the threat of 
war, but he argued that the events of June 22, 1941, 
had burst upon Stalin, as upon the Army and the 
people, like “thunder out of a clear sky.” *” 

Memoirs of military leaders published since 1964 
also tend to give a more balanced picture of Stalin 
as a military commander. This is notably true of 
General M. I. Kazakov’s Over the Map of Past Battles, 
published in 1965. While ignoring neither the harm- 
ful effects of the purges on the military command nor 
some of Stalin’s injustices during the war years, Kaza- 
kov portrayed Stalin as sometimes wiser in his military 


25 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10, 1965, pp. 130-164. 
26 Istoriia SSSR (journal), No. 6, 1965, pp. 210-214. 
27 Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 2, 1966, pp. 154-156. 


judgment than the professional soldiers. A balanced 
treatment of Stalin also appeared in the memoirs of 
Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov, Marshal N. N. Voronov, 
General D. Leliushenko, Marshal Ivan Konev, and 
Marshal Bagramian, among others. Despite this clear 
trend, Pravda, on January 4, 1967, called for even 
more objectivity toward Stalin in military memoirs. 


Searching for a Formula 


The question is often raised now as to why 
the violations of legality and abuses of power 
were not disclosed and halted during Stalin’s 
lifetime and whether this could have been done 
then. Our viewpoint on this question has been 
fully and quite clearly explained more than 
once in party documents. Unfortunately, 
there are still people, including some in the 
arts, who try to present events in a distorted 
light. Therefore today we must concern our- 
selves once again with the Stalin cult. 

It is asked, Did the leading cadres of the 
Party know of, let us say, the arrests of people 
at the time? Yes, they knew. But did they 
know that people who were innocent of any 
wrongdoing were being arrested? No. This 
they did not know. They believed Stalin and 
did not admit the thought that repression 
could be applied against honest people de- 
voted to our cause... . 

The Party has implacably condemned and 
condemns the gross violations of Leninist 
norms of party life, the arbitrariness and 
abuse of power, committed by Stalin. For all 
this, however, the party renders Stalin’s ser- 
vices to the party and the Communist move- 
ment their due. We believe even today that 
Stalin was devoted to communism; he was a 
Marxist, and this cannot and must not be 
denied. His fault was that he committed gross 
mistakes of a theoretical and political nature, 
violated Leninist principles of state and party 
leadership, and abused the power entrusted 
to him by the party and the people. 

At Stalin’s funeral many people, myself 
among them, had tears in their eyes. They 
were sincere tears. Although we did know 
of some of Stalin’s personal shortcomings, we 
still believed him. 


—From N.S. Khrushchev’s speech 
in Pravda, March 10, 1963. 
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No Rehabilitation 


If Khrushchev’s successors have treated Stalin some- 
what more kindly, the shift has not gone very far. 
Criticisms of Stalin’s cult of personality continue to 
appear, and for every positive reference there are ten 
negative ones. On the scholarly level, for example, 
the leading Soviet historical journal, Problems of His- 
tory, celebrated its 40th anniversary with an article 
pointing to the great damage done to historical science 
by the Stalin cult, which produced “dogmatism, sche- 
matism, and departures from historical truth.” ?* More 
recently the party’s own historical journal, Problems 
of History of the CPSU, reported criticism from its 
readers for remaining silent about the “darker” events 
connected with the cult of personality.” 

Stalin also continues to be given a good deal less 
credit than is due him for his major role in develop- 
ments that remain above criticism. For example, a 
draft chapter on the 14th Party Congress in a new, 
multivolume party history cites Stalin only once, and 
rather inconspicuously. Yet Stalin played a key role 
at this 1925 Congress, and his position in the party 
struggles of the period has never been questioned.*° 
Another article praising the 14th Congress, published 
by Kommunist in December 1965, managed to avoid 
any mention of Stalin.*t To take a very recent and 
much more significant example, the party guidelines 
for the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
October Revolution do not even include a nod to 
Stalin. These directives, issued by the Central Commit- 
tee on January 4, 1967, and published in Kommunist 
(No. 1, 1967) and in Pravda (January 8), carried 
not a single reference to him. 

In sum, one can say that the regime in power since 
October 1964 has shifted only slightly on Stalin, 
erasing some of the black marks. In the main it has 
followed the basic line of destalinization worked out 
over the years since 1953, which treats Stalin as a 
figure of minor importance whose errors and faults 
outweigh his contributions and services. In keeping 
with its cautious tone, the new regime has avoided 
any attack on Stalin of the kind which proved so 
unsettling in the past, and it has resisted any efforts 
to restore him to glory. 

The more moderate treatment of Stalin after 1964 
can be partly explained by the need to focus criticism 


*8 Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1966, pp. 3-14. 

29 Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 12, 1966, p. 148. 

80 The chapter is a draft for the fourth volume of the multi- 
volume history, of which only the first two volumes have 
appeared. Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 1, 1966, pp. 40-61. 

51 Kommunist, No. 18, 1965, pp. 75-82. 
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on Khrushchev’s faults. 
compared to the grandiose crimes of Stalin that criti- 
cism of the latter had to be toned down to highlight 
the errors of his successor. Contributing to this situa- 
tion was the manner in which Khrushchev was re- 
lieved from office, ostensibly on grounds of age and 
health. This artificial handling forced his successors 
to criticize him in largely veiled terms, consequently 
obliging them also to mask their criticism of Stalin. 
Despite these changes, however, it is unthinkable that 
the present leadership will seek to restore Stalin to his 
pedestal. 


These were so pedestrian 


Nor is objectivity likely to become the criterion for 
evaluating Stalin, any more than it was prior to 1964. 
To be sure, a certain measure of objectivity has now 
replaced the frequently excessive aspects of Khru- 
shchev’s destalinization drive, as well as of the irra- 
tional “cult” of the Stalin era. This has been achieved 
by presenting the early Stalin in a more modest light, 
and in adding somber tones to the depiction of his later 
activities. But the gain in objectivity is indeed small. 
All in all, Stalin’s image today bears as much resem- 
blance to the real man as did his image before 1953: 
an omnipotent and omniscient demi-god has now been 
supplanted by a rather obscure apparatchik who had 
very little to do with governing the Soviet Union from 


1924 to 1953. 


Was destalinization a success for the Soviet regime? 
In the form of vigorous attacks on Stalin it produced 
results which the present leaders appear to regret and 
to be unwilling to tolerate in the future. As a break 
with significant traditions of the past, both in the politi- 
cal and intellectual realms, its consequences have been 
far more beneficial to the regime. It has facilitated 
the abandonment of a mode of rule which proved 
costly and, in the last analysis, inefficient. The defla- 
tion of the “good Stalin” and the rejection of the “bad 
Stalin” brought an end to the deification of a living 
leader and stigmatized terror as an instrument of 
enforcing political and intellectual conformity. De- 
stalinization has involved a break with one Soviet 
past, but it also has meant the restoration of links with 
a different past, one which Stalinist historiography had 
done its best to suppress, It has opened up the country 
to winds from the outside world and has rescued prom- 
inent individuals, as well as political ideas and cultural 
trends, from oblivion, thus wittingly or unwittingly 
encouraging the growth of skepticism and liberalism in 
Soviet society. Finally, destalinization made it more 
possible for subsequent regimes in the USSR to experi- 
ment with different approaches to domestic and ex- 
ternal problems, and for the population at large, 
perhaps, to play a larger role in the shaping of its 
destiny. 


NOTES AND VIEWS 


More on Maoism 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In its September-October issue last year, this journal initiated a symposium 
on Maoism, presenting as the basis of discussion widely divergent analyses by Messrs. Stuart 
R. Schram (“The Man and His Doctrine’) and Arthur A. Cohen (“The Man and His Polli- 
cies”), supplemented by the comments of several other scholars. The discussion is continued 
here with Professor Chou’s commentary, which focuses primarily on the ideological derivations 
of Maoist doctrine and the relative importance of nationalism and Communist ideology in 
Mao’s thinking and policies. This is followed by a further, and final, exchange between Messrs. 
Schram and Cohen growing out of the latter’s concluding remarks to the original symposium. 


The Mind of a Revolutionary 


By I-Kua Chou 


hat Mao is a Marxist is not 
generally contested. The fact 
that he and his associates use 
elements of Chinese culture to sub- 
stantiate their theory, relying upon 
Chinese patterns of thought in their 
_ efforts to mold opinion, and reaching 
distinctively “Chinese” conclusions, 
does not affect the overall Marxist 
orientation of Mao’s thought and poli- 


Mr. Chou is Professor of Government 
at Southern Illinois University (Car- 
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cies. Marxism-Leninism, as a theory 
of revolution, leaves room for versa- 
tility, tactical change, and strategic 
realignment: local adaptations to fit 
the “objective conditions” of a given 
country are presupposed; and _ so- 
called creative Marxism is essential to 
all revolutionary activists who would 
rely on the Marxist ideology to guide 
their actions. Therefore, to say that 
Maoism is not Marxism is nothing 
more than to say that Mao’s inter- 
pretation of Marxism in the condi- 
tions of 20th-century China is not 
the same as Marx’s doctrine as con- 


ceived in the conditions of 19th-cen- 
tury Europe. Marx spent all his life 
trying to demonstrate why the mid- 
19th-century type of capitalism had 
to fall, whereas Mao has spent the 
last seventeen years trying to show 
why his brand of socialism must suc- 
ceed in China. The exigencies that 
Mao faces call for solutions for 
which there is no Marxist guidance. 
He has to improvise or borrow from 
Lenin and Stalin. But so long as he 
adheres to such broad Marxist prin- 
ciples as dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism, class struggle, the inevitable 
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fall of capitalism, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as the only form of 
state during the transition to com- 
munism, the certainty of the develop- 
ment of civilization through social- 
ism, and the abolition of classes as 
a prerequisite to the emancipation of 
mankind, his claim to being a Marxist 
should be regarded as secure. 


It should be emphasized, however, 
that Maoism is a direct offshoot of 
Bolshevism, that Mao knew Marx 
only through Lenin. Without Lenin, 
Mao would probably never have be- 
come a Marxist. It was Lenin who 
showed him how a revolution could 
be introduced into any society re- 
gardless of its stage of social devel- 
opment, how the Marxist “truth” is 
universally applicable, and why the 
pivotal point of world revolution lies 
in the synchronization of a centrally- 
directed program of industrialization 
at home and a campaign against 
imperialism abroad. It was also 
Lenin who showed him how the two 
distinctly separate revolutions con- 
ceived by Marx—the bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic and the proletarian-socialist— 
which supposedly would require a 
significant interval of time, could be 
telescoped into one operation under 
the direction of the Communist party, 
without the 
foundation. 


necessary materialist 


When Mao became a Communist, 
Lenin had already done an efficient 
job of emasculating the determinism, 
spontaneity, rationality, and conse- 
quently the predictability of Marx- 
ism. He had converted Marxism into 
Bolshevism, a totalitarian and volun- 
tarist creed for nations yet to reach 
industrial maturity. But it was pre- 
cisely the Leninist idea of an all- 
powerful party overseeing the entire 
historical process of overthrowing 
the existing system, liquidating the 
old classes, converting the peasantry 
into proletariat, building the eco- 
nomic base for socialism, and recon- 
structing the whole of society from 
the top down, that appealed to Mao. 
It was the belief that a society can be 
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projected from backwardness to mod- 
ernity within a relatively short time 
under the supervision of a revolu- 
tionary élite that made Mao a Marx- 
ist-Leninist. If here lies the origin of 
Mao’s voluntarism, it can indeed be 
traced directly to Marx, who acknowl- 
edged the role of human will in real- 
izing the determinist process of his- 
tory. However, it was Lenin, rather 
than Marx, who heavily emphasized 
man’s will and duty to give history a 
helping hand. Stalin enlarged Lenin- 
ist voluntarism, and Mao has glorified 
it into an evangelical crusade and a 
melodramatic saga of the rebirth of 
man, 


here is no doubt that Chinese 

communism is going through 

a “nationalist phase.” In all 
likelihood, it will remain in this phase 
as long as China’s nationalist goals, 
such as control of Taiwan, equality 
with the great powers, and the con- 
solidation of China’s frontiers, are 
unfulfilled. It is in this particular 
context that Mao identifies the cause 
of the Chinese revolution with the 
nationalist aspirations of other less 
developed nations. However, it is dif- 
ficult to state in categorical terms, as 
Mr. Schram does, that Mao always 
puts nationalism before communism. 
A strong case can be made to show 
that the opposite is true. For exam- 
ple, in 1949 the United States hinted 
at the possibility of extending aid to 
Peking if Mao would adopt an eclec- 
tic position. Thus, had the recovery 
of Chinese territories and a program 
of modernization and _ industrializa- 
tion been all that Mao desired, China 
in 1949 had the best opportunity in a 
hundred years to rid herself of the 
last vestiges of colonial influence, to 
take the place of a great power in the 
family of nations, and to receive aid 
from both the Soviet Union and the 
United States. But Mao decided 
against a policy that would put 
China’s national interests before the 


tasks of world communism. _Insist- 


ing on “leaning to one side,” he arbi- 
trarily severed China’s relations with — 
the United States. 

Secondly, Mao’s attack on Tito, 
which began in 1948 when Stalin 
forced a break between the Soviet 
and Yugoslav parties, cannot be 
properly explained without referring 
to the Chinese leader’s ideological 
commitments. Tito has been casti- 
gated by Mao not because Yugoslav 
communism developed a syndicalist 
tendency displaying unique national 
characteristics, but because Tito has 
demonstrated that his loyalty to Yugo- 
slavia takes precedence over his loy- 
alty to international communism. 


Thirdly, an essential part of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute centers around 
Mao’s fear that Soviet communism 
has become conservative, national- 
istic, and non-revolutionary. He be- 
lieves that bitter inter-party strug- 
gles are absolutely essential to bring 
about the restoration of a more posi- 
tive leadership in the Soviet Union 
and to reactivate world communism 
as a dynamic and coherent movement. 
The worldwide division of Commu- 
nists into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese 
factions testifies to the profound di- 
lemma facing all Communists in ap- 
portioning their loyalties between na- 
tionalism and The 
pro-Soviet factions generally tend to 
give higher priority to national prob- 
lems, while the pro-Chinese elements 
view their nations only as parts of a 
gigantic world movement. 


communism. 


Finally, in spite of its provincial- 
ism, the most significant feature of 
Maoism is the hypothesis that the 
building of a new social order in 
China must begin with a clear break 
with the past. Aside from the preser- 
vation of some relics of Chinese cul- 
ture (archaeological finds, for in- 
stance), no part of the superstructure 
of the old society is to be saved. To 
construct a new one, the Chinese 
Communist Party has undertaken the 
task of harnessing new “productive 
forces” (factories, applied science, 
etc.) and creating new “productive 


relations” (from the land reform of 
1949 to the agricultural cooperatives 
of 1952, the communes of 1958, and 
the production brigades of 1959) in 
the best Stalinist tradition. If Mao’s 
objective is to make China fu-ch’iang 
(rich and powerful), he is doing it 
within the only frame of reference 
he understands, namely, the view that 
the Chinese revolution constitutes a 
part of the world revolution, and that 
the success of the former depends 
upon that of the latter. 


It is misleading to say that Chinese 
communism fosters anti-Western sen- 
‘timents. What it seeks to do is to fos- 
ter class antagonism in all non-Com- 
‘munist countries, supporting their 
masses against their privileged and 
‘ruling classes. To the extent that 
Western civilization represents ad- 
vanced technology and industrial ma- 
turity, Mao views it as a part of the 
common heritage of man. He pays 
as much tribute to the achievements 
of the working people of America as 
he does to those of the Soviet Union. 
It is their rulers that he believes ought 
to be replaced. Aside from the anti- 


ernment, there is no anti-Western 
policy as such, 


part from these points, Mr. 
Schram’s analysis seems to 

be benefited by a-broad un- 
derstanding of the history and cul- 
ture of China. I am in general agree- 
ment with his conclusions, particu- 
larly some of the points rejected by 
Mr. Cohen as products of intuition, 
such as the belief that Mao’s feeling 
of solidarity with other peoples op- 
posing imperialism is genuine and 
spontaneous, and that in China there 
is probably more consensus, and less 
blind obedience, than in the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, Mr. Cohen 
must be credited for having pointed 
out the Stalinist tendency in Mao. 
This is important simply because ex- 


planations of Mao in recent years 
have centered largely around such 
themes as ethnocentrism, the cultural 
gap, and paranoid psychosis—things 
which really do not have a direct 
bearing on the formulation of Mao’s 
thoughts and policies. 


Having said this, however, I must 
hasten to add that I disagree with 
Mr. Cohen on the specific Stalinist 
components in Maoism. He points 
to such things as the cult of Mao’s 
personality, the periodic purges, the 
system of bureaucratic controls, and 
some evidences of forced labor camps 
as indications of Mao’s Stalinism. 
These manifestations may look plau- 
sible at first glance, but it becomes 
apparent upon closer scrutiny that 
they are not really representative of 
I submit that the cult of 
Mao’s personality bears little resem- 
blance to that of Stalin. Mao has 


Maoism. 


never been the one-man dictator that’ 


Stalin was. For a long time, Mao 
worked closely with several other 
members of the top echelon of the 
CCP as a group, although his status 
as the undisputed leader of the party 
had been established since the Tsunyi 
conference of 1935. Until recently, 
there had always been more har- 
mony, greater consultation, and closer 
collaboration between Mao and his 
associates than ever existed between 
Stalin and his subordinates. Mao’s 
position within the CCP Politburo is 
akin to that of a board chairman. Al- 
though he may overrule the recom- 
mendations of his colleagues, vital de- 
cisions are usually taken collectively 
by the standing committee. of the 
Politburo as a whole (the break with 
Khrushchev in 1959, for example). In 
spite of the rituals of adulation widely 
practiced by the party zealots, Mao 
has never ruled by caprice or ruth- 
less personal power, nor by a nation- 
wide apparatus of terror such as was 
characteristic of the Stalinist era. The 
very fact that he now has to rely 
upon a nationwide movement to deal 
with opposition within his own party 
is proof that he does not possess the 


absolute power that Stalin once 


wielded. 


The technique used by Mao to 
purge the opposition is thus different 
from that employed by Stalin. So far 
as we yet know, no one in the Chi- 
nese Communist hierarchy who dis- 
agreed with Mao has suffered the fate 
of a Zinoviev, a Kamenev, a Bu- 
kharin, a Rykov, a Tomsky, a Trotsky 
or a Marshal Tukhachevsky. There 
has been no “Yezhovschchina” in 
China. Dismissal and public denun- 
ciation were all that such men as 
P’eng Teh-huai, Chang Kuo-t’ao, 
Chou Yang, P’eng Chen and Lo Jui- 
ch’ing had to face. Some party lead- 
ers, such as Marshal Hsu Hsiang- 
chien and Politburo member Chen 
Yun, who were dropped from official- 
dom for some time, have been rein- 
stated after completing a successful 
tour of self-reformation. “Rectifica- 
tion” is Mao’s method of purging the 
opposition. The emphasis is on re- 
pentance, reform, and “self-liquida- 
tion as a class” rather than on ter- 
ror and physical extermination. 


t is true that the fate of Chinese 
landlords in the early 1950’s was 
similar to that of the Russian ku- 

laks in the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s. But there is a difference be- 
tween the means used by Mao for the 
purpose of seizing power, “smashing” 
the old system, and dealing with class 
contradic- 
tions), and the means he has used 
for the purpose of pacifying dissent 
and opposition within the ranks of the 
party, the army and the masses (non- 
The 


current “cultural revolution” belongs 


enemies (antagonistic 


antagonistic contradictions). 
to the latter category. Instead of ex- 
ecuting his opponents, Mao and his 
supporters have mobilized the mili- 
tary and the youth to overwhelm the 
opposition by a massive campaign of 
persuasion. The key to Mao’s method 
He is 


counting on the army, the students, 


of control is mass support. 


and the masses to sustain his rule 
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now and to perpetuate his thought in 
the future. The fundamental differ- 
ence between Mao and Stalin is that 
Mao, believing (under the influence 
of Chinese classical teachings) that 
human nature is basically good, at- 
tempts to remold man, whereas Stalin, 
holding a low opinion of man, tried to 
eliminate the undesirables so as to 
make room for those who conformed 
to his will. 

A rigid system of bureaucratic con- 
trol is characteristic of any modern 
dictatorship. While it is true that 
Mao borrowed from the Soviet Union 
all forms of political, economic and 
military organization, the practice of 
extensive control is inherent in the 
Communist system generally rather 
in Stalinism as such. Forced labor 
camps are not characteristic of Chi- 
nese communism for two reasons: 
First, Mao’s methods of enforcing dis- 
cipline and _ exacting compliance 
through such means as_ indoctrina- 
tion, hsia-fang (assignment to a farm 
or a factory for a year or longer), 
self-criticism, and public denunciation 
are usually sufficient to bend a man’s 
will and break his resistance. Sec- 
ondly, in spite of the widespread dis- 
content among the intelligentsia, par- 
ticularly among university professors 
and newspaper editors with Western 
training, there has been much more 
voluntary cooperation on the part 
of the masses in carrying out Mao’s 
schemes than there was in Stalinist 
Russia in the 1920’s and 1930’s, the 
comparable period of development. 
Mao’s rule has appeared more be- 
nevolent not so much because it has 
been less despotic than that of Stalin 
as because the Chinese masses, hav- 
ing suffered from war, famine, and 
foreign aggression for more than a 
hundred years, have been more amen- 
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able to Mao’s manipulations and more 
anxious to identify themselves with 
policies designed to improve their 
own lot. 

However, Mao still draws heavily 
from Stalin in formulating his 
thoughts and policies. The Stalinist 
components in Maoism lie mainly in 
the realm of ideology rather than in 
practice. 

The processes of Mao’s thinking 
that have affected all his 
policy decisions are permanently im- 
bedded in a series of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist concepts, the Stalinist ele- 


major 


ments of which can be listed as fol- 
lows: the belief that the leadership 
and assistance of the Soviet Union 
are indispensable to the success of the 
world revolution (Mao now accuses 
Moscow of having forfeited this 
leadership and apparently believes 
that only another revolution in the 
Soviet Union can put things right) ; 
the doctrine of two world outlooks; 
the theory that the nature of imperial- 
ism will never change (an extension 
of Lenin’s thesis), that imperialism 
begets war, and that so long as it 
exists war is inevitable; the convic- 
tion that armed struggle is necessary 
against imperialism; the emphasis on 
class struggle as the paramount in- 
strument of social change; the belief 
in the need to maximize the role of 
the state before the advent of the 
classless society, etc. Most observers 
today, inhibited by the interdictions 
of behavioral science, attach little im- 
portance to ideological explanations 
of Mao’s actions. But so long as Mao 
and his associates do in fact rely so 
heavily upon ideology to guide their 
actions, we can ignore the ideological 
element only at the sacrifice of a 
fully accurate assessment of their 
policies. 


inally, Mr. Cohen’s statement 

that “Mao is attempting to keep | 

the minds of all Chinese arti- 
ficially ‘revolutionized’ in a situation 
where revolution no longer exists” 
calls for some discussion, Obviously, 
Mr. Cohen’s definition of revolution 
is a narrow one that covers only the 
single phase of overthrowing the ex- 
isting system. But the Marxist defini- 
tion of revolution is quite broad, en- 
compassing the whole historical epoch 
of transition from the time capitalism 
falls to the time communism rises 
(see Marx’s Gotha Program and 
Lenin’s State and Revolution). Thus, 
from the Communist standpoint, the 
act of overthrowing capitalism is a 
part of the revolution, and so are the 
acts of smashing the old state ma- 
chinery, of setting up a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, of liquidating the 
remnants of the bourgeoisie, of build- 
ing socialism, of creating new human 
relations, of achieving the material 
abundance prerequisite to commu- 
nism, and of molding the new Com- 
munist man. In short, any act that 
alters the existing relationship be- 
tween productive forces and produc- 
Castro 
may call his effort to improve sugar 
production through the reorganiza- 
tion of Cuban village life a part of 
the Cuban revolution; Kosygin may 
call the latest reorganization of the 
Soviet regional production councils 
a part of the Soviet revolution; and 
Mao may call his transfer of produc- 
tion responsibility from the commune 
to the production brigade a part of 
the Chinese revolution. All acts lead- 
ing toward world communism consti- 
tute revolution; and so long as the 
world is divided into two opposing 
camps, revolutionary conditions al- 
ways exist. 


tive relations is revolution. 


aving had my say at some 

length, both in my original 

article (September-October 
1966) and in a concluding comment, 
I did not intend to intervene further 
in the debate on “Maoism”—at least 
until some months had elapsed. . . . 
But Mr. Cohen leaves me no choice. 
When this symposium was originally 
planned, it was clearly stipulated that 
the authors of the two central articles 
should deal with the issues, and not 
engage in polemics with one another. 
Despite this explicit understanding, 
Mr. Cohen not only devoted virtually 
the whole of his concluding remarks 
to attacking me, but went about this 
with the manifest intention of dis- 
crediting me and casting doubt on my 
intellectual integrity. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I cannot do otherwise 
than reply. 

Let us begin with the question of 
methods. . . . According to him, my 
“intuitionist” approach consists in re- 
lying solely on my imagination, rather 
than on factual evidence, to justify my 
interpretation of Mao’s behavior. This 
is a wholly frivolous accusation, and 
Mr. Cohen knows it. If he and I 
were invited to contribute to this 
symposium, it was on the basis of our 
previous work on Mao. My own book 
on Mao’s thought, which Mr. Cohen 
saw fit to cite several times, was 
based on the study of hundreds of 
pages of Mao’s writings in their origi- 
nal contemporary versions. Mr. Cohen 
has a perfect right to believe that I 


Discussion Extended 


carried out this research badly, and 
drew false conclusions from it, but he 
has no grounds for suggesting that it 
never took place, and that I made up 
my ideas about Mao out of my head. 

It is perfectly true that, having as- 
sembled a certain amount of evidence 
regarding Mao’s ideas and behavior, 
I have sometimes tried to make use 
of such imagination as I possess to 
seek an explanation of his aims and 
motives. Mr. Cohen, who is largely 
uninterested in understanding the 
genesis of Mao’s attitudes, regards 
such undertakings as frivolous at best 
—except, of course, when he indulges 
in them himself, as when he discovers 
in Mao “an almost nostalgic desire 
to revive the climate of the early years 
But 
though he disapproves of the use of 


of the Communist regime.” 


the imagination—at least by others 
—in analyzing Mao’s writings, he has 
suddenly revealed, in interpreting my 
own modest productions, quite ex- 
traordinary inventive powers. 

“Mr. Schram,” he writes, “implies 
that Peking was probably not in- 
volved in the Indonesian coup to 
bring down Sukarno.” In fact, it is 
perfectly obvious to anyone from the 
text of the paragraph of my article to 
which he is referring that I assume 
Peking was involved. The point I 
was discussing was whether this par- 
ticular blunder marked the beginning 
of a systematic policy of overthrow- 
ing all “bourgeois” nationalist lead- 
ers, even the most “progressive,” 


throughout Asia and Africa, or 
whether it was based (as I think it 
probably was) on the false assump- 
tion that Sukarno was dying and 
therefore the Communists should 
strike first rather than take 
chances on the attitude of his succes- 
(Mr. Cohen, incidentally, mud- 
dles the issue by his suggestion that 


any 
sor. 


the coup was designed to “bring 
down Sukarno”; in fact it is much 
more likely that the aim of the con- 
spirators was to capture Sukarno for 
their own purposes. ) 

Mr. Cohen further declares that my 
portrait of Mao shows him as a man 
“whose relations with foreign leaders, 
including the Russians, are charac- 
terized by dignity and tact—a por- 
trait which conveniently leaves out 
the staggering fact that Mao’s arro- 
gance in the Sino-Soviet dispute has 
been so extreme and so crude as to 
outrage even his prospective sup- 
porters.” It is true that I have often 
referred to Mao’s concern with the 
dignity of China—but this does not 
imply that he necessarily goes about 
defending it in a calm and dignified 
manner. As for his “tact” in dealing 
with the Soviets, I should like to know 
where, in my essay or anywhere else, 
I have suggested anything of the 
kind. In fact, my article on “Mao as 
a Poet” in a previous issue of this 
journal (September-October 1964) 
was largely devoted to illustrating 
Mao’s overwhelming attitude of su- 
periority toward his Soviet comrades. 
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And in the present symposium, I sug- 
gested that his “tactless handling” of 
Castro was inspired in part by “an 
exaggerated susceptibility to be- 
havior which Peking judges to be 
disrespectful.”” Mr. Cohen has more 
imagination than I have if he can 
read into this praise for Mao’s tact. 


ut it is time to come to the 

essential point, which is Mr. 

Cohen’s attack on me as an 
apologist for totalitarian regimenta- 
tion. . . . In order to present me in 
this light, he resorts to misrepresenta- 
tion of my views very similar to that 
which I have illustrated above with 
reference to more trivial issues. Thus 
he would make me say that Mao’s de- 
struction of the liberty of conscience 
“perhaps reflects a nostalgia for the 
idea of individual liberation.” The 
last ten words are, of course, an ac- 
curate quotation from my article, but 
what I meant by them is perfectly 
clear from the context and bears little 
relation to Mr. Cohen’s interpretation. 
It is nowhere stated or implied in my 
text that I believe Mao’s measures to 
ensure that all Chinese shall think 
alike constitute a contribution to free- 
dom of conscience. I linked the ideal 
of individual liberation not to the 
various enterprises of regimentation 
in which Mao has engaged: since 
1949, but to the manner in which he 
perhaps rationalizes and justifies 
these enterprises in his own mind, 
and to his desire to combine the con- 
formity thus imposed with a degree 
of spontaneity and initiative on the 
part of the citizens. My explanation 
of the roots of Mao’s behavior may 
or may not be correct, but to read 
into it approval on my part of an 
ambition which I describe in the same 
paragraph as “contradictory and ab- 
surd” does not show much of that re- 
gard for the evidence on which Mr, 
Cohen prides himself. 


Similarly, he suggests that, in call- 
ing Mao a “romantic,” I meant to 
describe him as a tender and gentle 
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soul. Readers of your journal who 
saw my earlier article on Mao’s 
“Military Deviation”  (January- 
February 1964) will hardly take this 
seriously. 

Leaving aside Mr. Cohen’s polemi- 
cal exaggerations, there is, of course, 
a genuine area of disagreement be- 
tween us. He cites a sentence from 
my book of 1963 in which I stated 
that “Mao’s passionate desire to trans- 
form man has a curious mixture of 
humanistic and totalitarian motives.” 
I will still stand by this today, though 
it is obvious that in the China of the 
Red Guards such humanistic motives 
as remain are rapidly being swal- 
lowed up by totalitarianism. There 
was a great deal in pre-1949 China 
that genuinely represented oppression 
of the individual: the inhuman treat- 
ment of the peasants by the landlords, 
the subordinate position of women, 
the exaggerated respect for age and 
hierarchy. In his youth, Mao de- 
nounced these evils in terms that even 
Mr. Cohen would have to regard as 
liberal and humanist. The fact that 
Mao has abandoned individualism for 
collectivism and, in struggling against 
ancient forms of servitude, has cre- 
ated new and in some respects worse 
forms of oppression does not in itself 
demonstrate that he is no longer con- 
cerned with the fate of human beings. 
My belief that he is still so concerned 
rests not merely on my imagination, 
but on the study of Mao’s intellectual 
and political itinerary and the con- 
viction that, though men often distort 
and betray their earlier conceptions, 
they do not easily slough off all traces 
of the past. 


his belief on my part may be 

erroneous—but Mr. Cohen is 

not concerned merely to prove 

me wrong. He finds in my “peculiar 

explanation of totalitarian regimenta- 

tion” an “all-too-familiar apologetic 

ring.” I can only reply that his smear 
tactics are all too familiar as well. 

My first reaction to Mr. Cohen’s 


gross misrepresentation of what I ha 
written in a text which your reader 
had before their eyes was that it could 
only be explained by an extreme po- 
lemical bias that would not allow him 
to read anything I might say with 
an open mind. A flagrant example 
of this is his dismissal of my state- 
ment that “there is probably more 
consensus, and less blind obedience,” 
in China today (ie., in January 
1966, when I wrote my article) than 
in the Soviet Union “at the corre- 
sponding stage in its development” 
(1.e., at the time of the great purges’ 
of the late 1930’s). (Characteristic- 
ally, Mr. Cohen omits the qualifying 
words “at the corresponding stage in 
its development,” thus suggesting that 
I am comparing China and the Soviet 
Union today.) Mr. Cohen himself 
wrote in his essay that “whereas Sta- 
lin imposed his will mainly by means 
of brute force and physical terror, 
Mao has relied to a_ significantly 
greater degree on mental suasion.” 
Mr. Schapiro found precisely in this 
point one of the striking instances of 
the similarity between my conclu- 
sions and those of Mr. Cohen, But 
the latter will have none of this; he 
cannot bear to admit that there is 
any resemblance between my views 
and his. . 

Certain other points in Mr. Cohen’s” 
final comment lead me to wonder 
whether his misreading of my text 
results only from prejudice, or 
whether he is not somewhat obtuse. — 
Thus he finds it “logically incon- 
gruous” that I should say that Mao’s 
nationalism is not necessarily the 
most important factor in his thought, 
but that it is chronologically and 
psychologically primary. That it is- 
chronologically primary __ simply 
means that it came first in his intel- 
lectual development—a fact which 
does not imply anything about its 
present importance. By saying it was 
“psychologically primary” I meant 
(as is clear from my text) that it was” 
likely to inspire his first instinctive 
reaction to most problems. . But this— 


obviously does not mean that it is 
‘necessarily the most important fac- 
tor, z.e., the factor which determines 
his conduct in any given situation. If 
Mr. Cohen cannot understand this 
obvious distinction, it is no wonder 
he missed the point repeatedly in his 
commentaries. 


word, by way of conclusion, 

about the matter of Stalinism. 

Mr. Cohen is filled with con- 
tempt because I have found it useful, 
in my article, to devote a certain 
amount of space to the “hoary issue” 
of the relative importance of Com- 
munist and Chinese factors in Mao’s 
motivation. I quite agree with him 
that it should not be necessary today 
to tell people that Mao is both Com- 
munist and Chinese, and that full 
weight must be given to both of these 
factors. But Mr. Cohen’s own con- 
tribution to this symposium shows 
conclusively that, alas, it is still neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Cohen affirms flatly (though 
he does not offer any evidence to sup- 
port his assertion) that I am “wrong” 
in regarding the communes as a 
fundamentally un-Marxist enterprise. 
Writing in July 1966, he still finds 
it possible to affirm that current devel- 
opments in China can, on the whole, 
be adequately characterized as sim- 
ply an attempt on Mao’s part to ap- 
ply the lessons he has learned from 
Stalin. To be sure, he adds, “the 
parallels are not always exact,” and 
“Mao has innovated in all these mat- 
ters,” but “whether the innovations 
represent a continuation or a diver- 
gence from Stalin is a point for aca- 
demic disputation.” For Mr. Cohen, 
Marxist ideology in general, and the 
Stalinist heritage in particular, is the 
crucial thing. 

That Mao has learned a great deal 
from Stalin, and that there are strik- 
ing parallels between China today and 
the Soviet Union of the great purges 
and the “doctors’ plot,” no one, as 
I said in my concluding remarks, 


would think of denying. But if Mr. 
Cohen really regards as Marxist the 
utopian enterprise of the communes, 
which goes altogether against the 
grain of Marx’s own thought, with 
its emphasis on technical rationality 
and imitation of the West as the key 
to progress in Asia; if he really be- 
lieves that Stalin’s bureaucratic re- 
pression of opposition within the 
party by the use of the police appa- 
ratus can be equated with a policy 
which relies on mass action by adoles- 
cents; that the current policy of “pro- 
letarian culture” can be usefully ex- 
plained by invoking the name of the 
man who ruthlessly repressed similar 
tendencies in the Soviet Union; or 
that “Down with the foreign devils!” 
is a Stalinist battle cry, then he is even 
more unimaginative than I had hith- 
erto believed him to be. . 


Stuart Schram 


emembering that good causes 
are sometimes defended by 
bad arguments, I have tried 
to comply with Professor Schram’s 
demand that I accept his procedure 
as valid. But he has obscured the 
standard he would have me use. That 
is, sometimes he demands evaluation 
of what he has written, and some- 
times he insists on his later explana- 
tion of what he has written. Profes- 
sor Schram need only make his words 
correspond to his meaning and make 
his meaning correspond to reality to 
avoid misrepresentation. 

On the main point—namely, Pro- 
fessor Schram’s apology for Mao’s 
thought-reform practice—he  con- 
cedes that I quoted his words ac- 
curately but asserts that I confounded 
what he “meant.” But he continues 
to conceal from any rational inquiry 
the route he used in arriving at Mao’s 
motivation—viz., a yearning for in- 
dividual liberation. He retreats and 
now says that he wanted to show how 


Mao “perhaps rationalizes and justi- 
fies” thought-reform practice “in his 
own Actually, Professor 
Schram seems to have been engaged 


mind.” 


in his own operation to rationalize 
and justify Mao’s attack on autono- 
mous reason. 


Apologetic literature feeds on am- 
biguity and contradictory argument, 
enabling the apologist to cite one side 
of a position when another side has 
been exposed. Professor Schram first 
declares that he will stand by his 
image of Mao as a mental engineer 
who is moved by “humanistic and 
totalitarian motives,” and then would 
seem to contradict this by saying that 
the former of the two motives is (sud- 
denly, it appears) being consumed by 
the latter. Nevertheless, he is quick 
to erect a new fortress: Mao is “con- 
cerned” with the fate of man. No 
doubt, but he does not say in what 
sense. He stops short and begs the 
question by relying on the ambiguity 
of the word “concerned.” 

Apologetic literature—and I use 
this phrase advisedly—also employs 
the device of crucial omission.’ Pro- 
fessor Schram is careful to remain 
silent about a very decisive fact— 
namely, Mao’s craving for adulation, 
to which the recent excesses of the 
“cultural revolution” bear such elo- 
quent testimony. He suppresses the 
cultist aspect of Mao-study and invites 


1 Crucial omission is employed by Pro- 
fessor Schram at many points in his book. 
For example, he invites the reader to view 
Mao as a liberal opponent of the tradi- 
tional system of arranged marriages, which 
had led a young girl to commit suicide. 
Significantly, however, he fails to mention 
the suicides caused by the terror cam- 
paigns of the 1950’s after his hero attained 
power. And the current discrepancy be- 
tween Professor Schram’s sustained image 
of Mao as a semi-humanist and Mao’s 
practice in persecuting creative intellectuals 
—some of whom have committed suicide, 
including Lao She, in Peking in Septem- 
ber 1966—is enormous. It is this discrep- 
ancy and others in Professor Schram’s 
work that are decisive in any consideration 
of whether his analytical procedure is 
valid. (Stuart R. Schram, The Political 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung, New York, 
1963, p. 213.) 
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his readers to look in a different di- 
rection, beyond “fanaticism” and to- 
ward a positive and rational search 
for attitudes “long current in the West 
and useful for promoting experiment 
and economic growth” (see his con- 
cluding comment in the symposium). 


What are the attitudes that Mao 
has recently tried to inculcate in his 
subjects? Contempt for a qualitative 
grading system in middle schools and 
universities; contempt for the in- 
dependence of scientific researchers; 
acceptance of political orthodoxy be- 
fore technical competence as the stan- 
dard of excellence of all specialists; 
and acceptance of increased regimen- 
tation and of even less remuneration 
for more work. Are these the attitudes 
nonored by leaders of democratic 


governments and “long current in 
the West’’? * 


ost totalitarian rulers (in- 

cluding Hitler, Stalin, and 

Mao) have justified their 
actions—to others and, no doubt, to 
themselves—in terms of some greater 
good which their actions would sup- 
posedly bring to their subjects. What 
Mao shares with Hitler, however, is 
the frank and explicit rejection of 
“humanism” as a motive or goal of 
his policies. The explicit onslaughts 
against humanism in Mao’s China 
began long before the events of the 
last year which Professor Schram 
finds so embarrassing, and one of 
the gravest charges hurled by Mao 
at the Soviet “revisionists” was the al- 
leged humanistic direction of their 
policies after Stalin’s death. Within 
China, even Mao’s most abject apolo- 
gists and adulators have refrained 
from employing this term in regard 
to their leader. 


The Peking Jen-min Jih-pao, on De- 
cember 26, 1966, called for “revolution” 
in the factories, and on December 31, the 
paper instructed peasants to join in the 
economically irrational frenzy, which now 
includes grossly falsified economic claims. 
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A semi-humanist—or even a quar- 
ter-humanist—tolerates the ethical, 
religious, and political views of other 
men. The deprivation which men 
subjected to Mao’s thought reform 
must suffer is crucially omitted from 
Professor Schram’s image of Mao. 
By insisting on a semi-humanistic 
motivation, he downgrades the anti- 
humanistic consequences of Mao’s 
Other observers have not 
concealed the fact that Mao’s criteria 
of mental purity are frequently al- 
tered, and that his demand for in- 
telligent men to adjust mentally to 


practice. 


each change of policy through painful 
self-disparagement imposes a harried 
life of uncertainty and tension. 


rofessor Schram feels that there 

are only certain “striking paral- 

lels” between Maoist China and 
Stalinist Russia. Yet if we take the 
essence of Stalinism to mean the 
perpetuation of a one-man cultist 
control over a Leninist (that is, 
highly centralized and undemocratic) 
party, then Stalinism is at the very 
center of Mao’s political rule. It is 
misleading to suggest, as does Pro- 
fessor Schram, that the Red Guards 
(“mass action by adolescents”) and 
not a “police apparatus” were the 
means employed by Mao to repress 
opposition in the CCP.* The real 
Stalinist means was the secret arrest 
of some real opponents, including Lo 
Jui-ch’ing, P’eng Chen and his com- 
mittee secretaries, Lu Ting-yi, and 
Chou Yang, and close surveillance of 


3 An almost identical position is taken 
by Professor Franz Schurmann on_ this 
Important point: “Mao, unlike Stalin, has 
long since learned that the use of instru- 
ments of violence, such as the army and 
police, to resolve political disputes can 
create a chain of escalating violence with- 
out end.” (H. F. Schurmann, “What is 
Happening in China?,” The New York Re- 
view of Books, Oct. 20, 1966). Actually 
Mao’s police apparatus removed the op- 
positionist Politburo members from their 
real power positions well before the Red 
Guards were organized and encouraged to 
denounce them. 


others—including Liu Shao-ch’i, Ma- 


dame Liu, and Teng Hsiao-p’ing. | 
Only after these arrests took place | 


was Mao ready to use the Red Guards _ 


to terrorize party leaders whom he | 
and his new lieutenants had marked — 


The Red - 


. 


his secretaries was an ex post facto” 


for public intimidation. 
Guard “arrest” of P’eng Chen and 


sham affair; for the real secret arrest 


took place nine months earlier, in - 
March 1966. It is not the Red Guards 


but Mao and his new sextet (includ. | 


ing Madame Mao) who will decide 


whether former Politburo members 
will survive and whether regional, 
provincial, and municipal party sec- 


retaries will be purged or permitted 
to continue in their posts. 


Like Stalin, Mao is terrorizing the 


(though, admittedly unlike Stalin, he 
has used his wife to single out im- 


portant victims). Like Stalin, he has” 
formed new “sextets” and “octets” 


among the leaders in order to change 
the power alignment so that it re- 


mains below him in the Politburo. 
Like Stalin, he has placed former 


well-trusted lieutenants on semi-public 
“trial” and has used the ritual of 
leveling false charges and extorting 
false confessions. Like Stalin, he in- 
sists on being designated the “su- 
preme commander” at home and the 


“leader” of all true Marxist-Leninists - 
abroad. Indeed, in fostering a near-— 


religious cult of his person and of 
his writings, he has not only bor- 


rowed a leaf from his predecessor | 


but easily surpassed him. 


here, then, is the evidence 


that Mao has “never” lost 
sight of the individual (Pro- 


fessor Schram’s earlier position) , and _ 


in what sense is he “concerned” with 
the fate of man (the new position) ? 
Professor Schram may still stand by 


his image of Mao as a semi-humanist, | 
but to do so would be a matter of | 
“belief” (Professor Schram’s word) | 


entire party apparatus because it is | 
not absolutely submissive to him 


] 


| 


' 
} 
y 


| not supported by any demonstrable 
facts. He may even say that this “‘be- 
lief” is an article of fundamental per- 
sonal faith. But even that would not 
_ prove it true, or even dispose of the 
doubts raised by those who have valid 
rational grounds for challenging it. 
Political conjectures must corre- 
spond with political reality. Of what 


conceivable value are conjectures 
about Mao’s private thought proc- 
esses except in relation to Mao’s ac- 
tions in the real world? And of what 
value are such conjectures when they 
are not correlated with Mao’s con- 
crete practice because the discrepancy 


is too enormous and too obvious ?* 


Arthur A. Cohen 


+ Professor Schram departs furthest from 
reality whenever he depicts regimentation 
as an example of Mao’s yearning for free- 
dom of the individual. “Mao’s hatred of 
the older limitations placed on freedom of 
the individual by religion and family ties 
has by no means diminished and is prob- 
ably one of the reasons for the experiment 
of the communes.” (Schram, op. cit., 
p. 33). Similar logic might also be em- 
ployed to explain Mao’s forced labor camps, 
which also overcome the limitations placed 
on freedom of the individual by religion 
and family ties! 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


Views on Yugoslavia 


To THE Epirors: There are important 
points in the F.W. Neal - W.M. Fisk 
article “Yugoslavia: Towards a Market 
Socialism” (November-December 1966) 
that need to be corrected or clarified. 
The very title of the article, purportedly 
descriptive of Yugoslavia’s economic 
system, is quite vague unless the term 
“market socialism” is carefully defined. 
This the article does not do. 

The essence of the Marxian notion 
of socialism is collective ownership of 
the material means of production. Mar- 
ket economy, on the other hand, means, 
first of all, mutual independence of 
demand and supply, with various de- 
grees of effective pluralism on each side 
of the market depending on the di- 
visibility of specific demands, and on 
the technology of production and size 
of particular markets on the supply 
side. Thus the market principle re- 
quires not only autonomy of individual 


persons and spontaneous groups of per- 
sons in consumption, but also autonomy 
of individual enterprises in quest of 
external (demand-oriented) and _in- 
ternal (cost-reducing) efficiency. These 
essential requirements of a market econ- 
omy are to assure that production will 
serve genuine human wants and will 
do so with an unceasing effort at lower 
unit costs, which is the only way to 
minimize universal scarcity. 

It follows that the possibility of a 
“socialist market economy” depends on 
whether collective ownership of produc- 
tive assets is compatible with the 
necessary autonomy of individual enter- 
prises. In the Yugoslav system this 
problem has in principle been resolved 
by making individual enterprises virtual 
“collective owners” of their assets and 
revenues, subject only to an average 
four-percent “rent” and some other tax 
payments to the state. Whether such a 
splintering of collective ownership still 
adds up to “socialism” is debatable, 
especially since the application of the 
market requirements of autonomy and 
pluralism of firms also tends to generate 
and multiply individually managed 
small enterprises in farming, handi- 
crafts, professions and other services. 

Beyond the problematic concept of 
Yugoslavia’s economic system itself, 
there are three further questions that 
must be answered. To what extent has 


the Yugoslav economy in fact been 
transformed into such a hybrid “social- 
ist market economy”; at what pace is 
its further transformation taking place; 
and what are the observable effects of 
this transformation on the efficiency of 
the system’s performance? 

From the Neal-Fisk article we learn 
that actual transformation of the Yugo- 
slay system has been slow and uneven. 
Although the principle of “self-man- 
agement” as the operational lever of 
“socialist market economy” had been 
proclaimed as early as 1950, its im- 
plementation and operation were ob- 
structed until July 1966 when Aleksan- 
dar Rankovi¢ was removed. It is only 
since the fall of Rankovié that a vigor- 
ous effort has been under way to im- 
plement the reform of July 1965, which 
was irrevocably to commit Yugoslavia 
to the proclaimed socialist market econ- 
omy. 

The crucial change is the transfer of 
the bulk of the industrial investment 
function from the political center to the 
enterprise. For this purpose, firms are 
to retain a considerably larger share of 
their sales revenues. But to make this 
transfer both effective and efficient, a 
capital market had to be established. 
A fundamental reorganization of the 
banking system was to create the 
mechanism for this. It is too early 
to assess the working of this rearrange- 
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ment. In the past, Yugoslav banks 
acted as transmission belts for an es- 
sentially political allocation of fiscal 
investment funds among various indus- 
tries. Now, the opposite danger exists. 
Banks may become too dependent on 
specific enterprises that supply their 
capital funds. In the absence of a truly 
open market in long-term securities, 
the emerging capital market may not 
acquire sufficient flexibility for efficient 
allocation of investment funds. 

The Yugoslav system is still grappling 
with the fundamental problem of how 
to establish and maintain a flexible 
price system in its product markets. If 
the danger of chronic inflation or re- 
curring recessions in the framework of 
a flexible price system is to be con- 
tained, the latter must be backed up 
by a sophisticated monetary policy. 
But in Yugoslavia such a monetary 
policy is yet to evolve. In the meantime 
inflationary pressures are being checked 
by an almost comprehensive price 
freeze, which goes against the very es- 
sence of a market economy. 

On the enterprise level, the most 
serious remaining problem in the Yugo- 
slav system is the lack of a dependable 
mechanism for orderly management- 
employee relations in a system where 
employees of each firm are to be their 
own collective managers (self-manage- 
ment). Internal frictions therefore 
multiply and could seriously impair the 
efficiency of the system. There are 
even signs of an emerging general 
antagonism between the trade union 
leadership and enterprise managements. 
(See on this several reports and articles 
in Ekonomska politika of October 22 
and 29, and November 12, 1966.) 
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On the political plane, Messrs. Neal 
and Fisk do not seem to have grasped 
the basic rationale of the federal char- 
acter of Yugoslavia. They seem to 
equate the rising pressure for a consis- 
tent implementation of the constitution- 
ally established federal principle with 
a “narrow ethnic-national particular- 
ism.” In this they are certainly wrong. 
For it is a historical fact that Yugo- 
slavia is a multinational country. Gen- 
uine liberalization is therefore bound 
to lead to a far-reaching federal rear- 
rangement of the existing political 
system resulting from twenty years of 
Rankovic’s manipulations. 

Since the fall of Rankovi¢, pressures 
for such a change appear to have be- 
come irresistible and are spearheaded 
by the constitutional courts of Yugo- 
slavia’s constituent republics. Their im- 
mediate demand is that, in accordance 
with the constitution, federal legis- 
lation be limited to establishing basic 
guidelines only. Beyond this, it has 
already been announced, for example, 
that the Assembly of Nationalities is 
to be revived as the principal political 
body at the federal level. The resigna- 
tion of the government of the Republic 
of Slovenia in December 1966 focused 
worldwide attention not only on the 
growing importance of parliamentary 
bodies in Yugoslavia’s system of govy- 
ernment, but also on the growing asser- 
tion of national republics as the locus 
of a new polycentric system in which 
the federal government is to serve only 
as a coordinating center. . 


Finally, the article is vague on the 
changing role of the League of Com- 
munists in the evolving Yugloslav sys- 
tem. 


Messrs. Neal and Fisk speak of t 
possibility that the regime “mi 
pioneer in the political realm by estab- 
lishing a socialist opposition.” Yet the 
regime does not tire of repeating that 
it will never tolerate any kind of an 


opposition party. (See on this a recent 


statement by Koca Popovié as quoted 


in Life magazine, Dec. 9, 1966, p. 130.) 
But it is fascinating to speculate about 
the possibility that the regime could 
transform the existing front organiza- 
tion—the 
independent second political organiza- 
tion by simply freeing it of its present 
Communist party leadership and mem- 
bership, and still stay completely within 
the formal limits of the existing con- 
stitution. This, in my view, appears to 
be the only realistic hope for a two- 
party system to emerge in Yugoslavia, 
short of a major upheaval. 


Cyrit A. ZEBoT 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C, 


Notice 


In identifying Dr. Shanti S. Tangri, 
author of the article “China and Peace- 
ful Coexistence: Some Considerations” 
which appeared in the January-Febru- 
ary issue, the Editors neglected to men- 
tion that Dr. Tangri, in addition to 
being Associate Professor of Economics 
at Wayne State University (Detroit), 
is also Research Associate at the Cen- 
ter of South and Southeast Asia Studies, 
The University of Michigan (Ann Ar- 
bor). We regret this omission. 
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The New Revolution: II 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles offered in the following pages continue the effort of this 
journal to probe into the meaning and significance of Communist China’s “Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution,” currently entering perhaps its climactic phase. Mr. Baum’s 
analysis pictures the Cultural Revolution as part of a broader movement of “ideological 
revivalism” representing the Maoist leadership’s answer to the dilemma of a revolutionary 
ideology already beginning to erode under the impact of modernization. Dr. Michael sees 
the current convulsion in China as the culmination of a losing, two-sided struggle by Mao 
to impose his radical, utopian brand of communism at home and assert his claim to world 


Communist leadership abroad. 


Ideology Redivivus 


By Richard D. Baum 


n the fall and winter of 1963-64, the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) launched a nationwide 
movement of politico-ideological education and in- 
doctrination designed to rekindle the sputtering 


Mr. Baum is a Ph.D. candidate at the University of 
California (Berkeley) and a Fellow at the Univer- 
sity’s Center for Chinese Studies. He is currently 
undertaking research for his dissertation on “Mao- 
ism and Modernization” in Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, under a grant from the Foreign Area Fellow- 
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flame of China’s revolution and to immunize the 
Chinese people against the pernicious virus of 
Khrushchev’s apostate “revisionism.” At first lim- 
ited in scope and cautious in tempo, the movement 
gradually gathered momentum until today the entire 
nation appears to be caught up in a frenzy of 
ideological revivalism unprecedented in both scale 
and intensity. This article proposes to consider the 
origins of China’s ideological revival, to chart its 
contours and convolutions, and to develop a theo- 
retical framework which will relate the revivalist 
movement to certain generic processes and prob- 
lems that characterize a modernizing Marxist- 
Leninist society. 


The situation in 1963, on the eve of China’s 
ideological revival, can be summed up briefly: 
domestically, a partial recovery from the severe 
economic dislocations of the “three hard years” 
of 1959-61 was coupled with a potential threat to 
the political hegemony of the CCP in the form of 
the rise of an incipient “new class” of bureaucrats 
and technicians. Internationally, a severe deteriora- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations was linked with increas- 
ing Chinese restiveness over the progressive em- 
bourgeoisement of the Soviet Union and over the 
decreasing international militancy of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 


From Rationality to Revisionism 


The more rational economic policies adopted by 
the CCP in 1961-62, in the aftermath of the di- 
sastrous Great Leap Forward, had in effect granted 
broad decision-making autonomy to local produc- 
tion units. This meant that industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural “experts” —managers, administra- 
tors, and technicians—were given a relatively wide 
zone of discretion in meeting their contractual obli- 
gations to the state. Moreover, the reinstitution of 
private plots and trade fairs in the agricultural 
sector served to remove a certain segment of the 
nation’s economic activity from direct supervision 
by organs of the state and party. Finally, renewed 
emphasis in this period on piece-rate systems of 
remuneration and on material incentives in general 
meant that the egalitarian-collectivist ideals of the 
party were being diluted for considerations of ex- 
pediency. 

Understandably, such economic concessions to 
“bourgeois individualism” had a beneficial effect 
on the morale—and hence on the productivity—of 
workers and administrators alike, since prior to 
1961 ultimate authority for production-related de- 
cisions had been vested in local and regional party 
committees, most of which were long on manipula- 
tive skills but woefully lacking in managerial and 
technological competence. But if the “liberaliza- 
tion” of 1961-62 was thus conducive to economic 
rationality, the reduced authority of the party com- 
mittees soon led to the emergence of an incipient 
“instrumentalism”—the substitution of a largely 
apolitical production and managerial ethic for the 
consummatory ethic of the “command economy.” 
As a result, the party’s control over the economic 
life of the country came to be increasingly chal- 
lenged by the rise of a “new class” of semi-auton- 
omous managers, administrators, and technocrats, 


2 


and by the resurgence of vestigial “rural capital- 
isitis 

A second major feature of the domestic scene in 
1963 was the growing apprehension of the CCP 
leadership over the trend toward bureaucratization 
within the party itself. Many party cadres had 
assertedly become “divorced from the masses’”— 
that is, they had become immersed in paperwork 
and formalistic office routines and had neglected 
their duties as opinion leaders and propagandists 
among the masses. Moreover, it was acknowledged 
that many officials and cadres had been guilty of 
pen-wei chu-yi (literally, “departmentalism”), a 
catch-all term of derogation referring to such un- 
orthodox practices as the establishment of protec- 
tive interpersonal relationships among mutually 
vulnerable officials and the promotion of private 
(‘“‘vested”’) interests in disregard of the interests of 
the state or of the masses.” 

Worried lest these manifestations of increasing 
bureaucratism lead to a “routinization” of the revo- 
lutionary functions of the party—and consequently 
to a weakening of political controls—the CCP in 
the spring of 1963 launched an all-out attack on 
those cadres who “indulge in idleness and hate 
work, eat too much and own too much, strive for 
status, act like officials, put on bureaucratic airs, 
pay no heed to the plight of the people, and care 
nothing about the interests of the state.” * 
junction with this verbal attack, the party initiated 


In con- 


a campaign to dislodge cadres and officials from 
their offices and send them out to live and work 
among the masses. The rationale behind this hAsia- 
fang (literally, “downward transfer”) was Mao Tse- 
tung’s doctrine of “revolutionary practice”—.e., 
that only by taking active part in class struggle, 
production struggle, and scientific experimentation 
could a cadre or official truly learn to “love the 
masses and put collective interests above selfish 


interests.” * 


1The contradiction between “instrumentalism” and _ ide- 
ologism” lies at the heart of many of the policy controversies 
which have occurred in China since 1957. On the liberalization 
measures of 1961-62, see Franz Schurmann, Ideology and 
Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1966, pp. 163-67 and passim; also Schurmann, 
“China’s New Economic Policy—Transition or Beginning,” The 
China Quarterly (London), January-March 1964, pp. 65-91. 

2 These deviations bear a close resemblance to the phenome- 
non of semeistvennost (“familyness”) which has frequently 
been noted in connection with the “erosion of ideology” in 
the Soviet Union. See, e.g., Joseph Berliner, Factory and 
Manager in the USSR, Harvard University Press, 1957. 

3 Hung Chi (Red Flag: Peking), No. 13-14, 1963, p. 11. 

4For further documentation of China’s cadre problem in 
1963, see The China Quarterly, October-December 1963, pp. 
169-70. 


Concurrently with these disturbing domestic 
trends in the direction of instrumentalism in the 
economy and bureaucratism in the party, the domi- 
nant feature on the international scene in 1963 was 
the marked deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations. 
Once “comradely” and “fraternal,” these relations 
reached a new low in July following the acrimonious 
dissolution of high-level CCP-CPSU negotiations 
held in Moscow. Beginning in late July, the Chinese 
Communists stepped up their verbal attacks on 
Khrushchev, calling him a “stooge of imperialism” 
and an “enemy of the people of the world.” ° The 
fact that the intensification of the CCP’s attack on 
revisionism abroad coincided with its attack on 
bureaucratism and instrumentalism at home is 
suggestive of a certain functional connection be- 
tween these phenomena. We shall examine the 
implications of this connection more closely in 
a subsequent section of this inquiry. 

Having sketched with broad—and admittedly 
oversimplified—strokes the major topographical 
features of the Chinese politico-economic map of 
1963 on the eve of the ideological revival, let us 
turn next to a descriptive account of the revival 
itself. Following this, we shall be in a position to 
assess the significance of the revival and evaluate 
its impact on Chinese society. 


The Anatomy of a Revival 


Communist China’s ideological revival was pre- 
saged in the fall of 1963 by a philosophical debate 
over what constituted the “proper” Marxist-Leninist 
viewpoint in interpreting observed “contradictions” 
both within China and between China and the out- 
side world. On one side of this debate were those 
who stressed the possibility of resolving such con- 
tradictions through the “open exchange of different 
opinions,” i.e., through emphasizing the word 
“unity” in the dialectic of the “unity of opposites.” 
On the other side were those militants who stressed 
the need for continuing “struggle” between the 
contending aspects of contradictions—particularly 
those of an “antagonistic” nature. They feared that 
excessive reliance on dialectical unity (read: peace- 
ful coexistence) would tend to undermine China’s 
revolutionary spirit and weaken her vigilance 


5 See, for example, Peking Review, No. 31, Aug. 2, 1963. 
For a capsule summary of important developments in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute in 1963, see H. Arthur Steiner, “China to the 
Left of Russia,” Asian Survey, Vol. IV, No. 1 (January 1964), 
pp. 625-37. 


against class enemies, thereby opening the door to 
ideological degeneration a la Khrushchev.° 

On October 26, 1963, Chou Yang, then Vice- 
Director of the party’s Propaganda Department, 
sounded the opening note in what was to become 
an all-out attack on the advocates of dialectical 
unity when he called upon Chinese intellectuals to 
“struggle against the un-Marxist philosophy of 
merging and reconciling contradictions.” In his 
indictment, Chou charged that under the pretext of 
reconciling contradictions the “modern revisionists” 


had 


. completely ignored the enthusiasm of the laboring 
masses for collective production . . . and opposed giv- 
ing prime emphasis to political education. . . . They 
have become infatuated with the widely publicized idea 
of “individual material incentives” which can only lead 
people to the pursuit of purely personal interests, .. . 
encourage the growth of bourgeois individualism, and 
thus do inestimable damage to the socialist cause. . .’ 


That this diatribe, though ostensibly directed at 
the Soviet leadership, was actually aimed as much 
at heretics on the home front as at apostates abroad 
was clear from the fact that as early as the spring 
of 1963 the CCP had recognized the seriousness of 
the tendency toward ideological degeneration 
among its own cadres and officials. Indeed, there 
is precious little difference between the assertion 
that some party cadres “eat too much, own too 
much, and care nothing about the interests of the 
state” and Chou Yang’s charge that the modern 
revisionists had become infatuated with material 
incentives and bourgeois individualism. But final 
proof of the double-edged nature of the anti-revi- 
sionist sword was provided by the fact that the 
campaign against Soviet apostasy was rapidly 
turned inward in the winter of 1963-64 in the form 
of a sweeping program of “socialist education” set 
in motion throughout China. 

Aimed at “re-educating the Chinese people in 
proletarian, socialist ideology,” the socialist educa- 
tion movement called upon everyone to “arm them- 


6 The former, conciliatory outlook was referred to by the 
term ho erh erh i (“two combine into one”), while the op- 
posing militant outlook was designated i fen-wei erh (“one 
divides into two”). On the “struggle” between these contra- 
dictory formulas and the philosophies they represent, see 
Hung Chi, No. 4, 1964, pp. 29-33. 

7 Ibid., No. 24, 1963, p. 18. The text of Chou’s speech is 
translated in Peking Review, No. 1, January 3, 1964, pp. 10-28. 
For secondary analysis of the philosophical debate of 1963-64, 
see Donald J. Munro, “The Yang Hsien-chen Affair,” The 
China Quarterly, No. 22, April-June, 1965, pp. 75-82; and 
John W. Lewis, “Revolutionary Struggle and the Second Gen- 
eration in Communist China,” ibid., No. 21, January-March, 
1965, pp. 140. 


selves with the thought of Mao Tse-tung” and to 
apply the lessons derived therefrom to the “three 
great revolutionary movements” of class struggle, 
production struggle, and scientific experimenta- 
tion.* In the communiqué of the fourth session of 
the Second National People’s Congress, issued on 
December 3, 1963, the goals of the movement were 
further spelled out in terms which strongly recalled 
Chou Yang’s indictment against revisionism: 


Throughout the historical period of transition between 
capitalism and communism, there is a class struggle 
between the socialist road and the capitalist road .. . 
Class struggle must not be ignored during the struggle 
for production and scientific experimentation. It is es- 
sential to educate and arm the working people con- 
tinuously with proletarian ideology and, on the political 
and economic fronts and in literature, art, and all ideo- 
logical spheres, to overcome and guard against erosion 
by capitalist ideologies.® 


Through the twin instrumentalities of the socialist 
education movement and the continuing hsia-fang, 
an increasingly radicalized atmosphere pervaded 
the Chinese countryside in the initial months of 
1964. This radicalism was given still further im- 
petus by the initiation of a mass campaign to “learn 
from the People’s Liberation Army” (PLA). 

Emulation campaigns had long been an important 
part of the CCP’s arsenal of revolutionary weaponry. 
The principle underlying such campaigns was sim- 
ple: the party would select an “advanced” or 
“heroic” industrial, agricultural, military, or cul- 
tural unit (or individual) and hold it (or him) up 
as a model for others to strive to emulate.’ Obvi- 
ously, the unit or individual selected as the model 
for a particular emulation campaign was considered 
to epitomize the qualities, virtues or skills which 
the regime was most concerned with cultivating at 
the moment. 

In the case of the “learn from PLA” campaign, 
a Jen-min Jih-pao editorial of February 1, 1964, 
singled out the army for special praise because of 
its “high proletarian and combat character.” More 
specifically, the PLA was credited with having 
“gained a firm grasp of political and ideological 
work,” and with having “raised high the red flag 
of Mao Tse-tung’s thought and put his thought in 


8 Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 1, 1964. 

® Peking Review, No. 49, December 6, 1963, p. 8. 
! 10 There is a certain similarity between the CCP’s use of 
model workers” and “model units” and Stalin’s use of Stak- 
hanovites (shock workers) after 1928, but with the important 
difference that whereas Soviet Stakhanovites were encouraged 
by sizable material incentives, the more egalitarian Chinese 
have relied largely upon “spiritual” incentives such as peer- 
group recognition and public commendation. 
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command in carrying out all tasks.” ** Most im- 


portant, however, was the assertion that, by its 
demonstrated mastery of the so-called “three-eight 
work style” and the “‘four firsts,” '* and through the 
practice of assigning political instructors to its vari- 
ous operational units, the PLA had considerably 
raised the morale—and hence the combat effective- 
ness—of its officers and men.** 


The moral of the PLA’s success story was in- 
escapable: no socialism without revolutionary 
spirit; no revolutionary spirit without proletarian 
class consciousness; and no proletarian class con- 
sciousness without politico-ideological education 
and indoctrination. Hence the need for politics 
(read: the thought of Mao Tse-tung) to “take com- 
mand” in every endeavor and in every walk of life. 
Failure to let politics take command would ulti- 
mately undermine China’s revolutionary spirit and 
lead her down the path of modern revisionism— 
this was the “universal lesson” of the emulation 
campaign of 1964."* 


Following closely on the heels of the learn-from- 
the-PLA movement came the initiation, in the 
summer of 1964, of a campaign to “cultivate revo- 
lutionary successors.” Worried lest the mantle of 
leadership of the Chinese revolution pass to a gen- 
eration of younger leaders who, because they 
lacked direct experience in the revolutionary strug- 
gles of the 1930’s and 1940’s, might be expected to 
relax their vigilance against “class enemies” at 
home and abroad, the CCP launched the cultivation- 
of-successors campaign with the following warn- 


ing: 


11 See also Ralph L. Powell, “Commissars in the Economy: 
‘Learn from the PLA’ Movement in China,” Asian Survey, 
Vol. V, No. 3 (March 1965), pp. 125-38; and John Gittings, 
“The ‘Learn from the Army’ Campaign,” “The China Quar- 
terly, No. 18, April-June, 1964, pp. 153-59. On the increased 
use of the military metaphor during 1964, see James R. Town- 
send, “Communist China: The New Protracted War,” Asian 
Survey, Vol. V, No. 1 (January 1965), pp. 1-11. 

12 The “three-eight work style’ was a slogan calling for 
correct political orientation, hard work, austere living, tactical 
and strategic flexibility, unity, vigor, seriousness of purpose, 
and liveliness. The “four firsts’ referred to the primacy of 
the human factor over weapons, political work over all other 
work, ideological work over routine work, and practical learn- 
ing over book learning. 

13 Although these claims were undoubtedly exaggerated for 
propaganda purposes, the fact that they could be made at all 
must be treated as prima facie evidence that by early 1964 the 
PLA had succeeded in overcoming the crisis in military disci- 
pline which it had experienced during the “three hard years” 
of 1959-61. On this crisis, see the special survey of Chinese 
military affairs in The China Quarterly, No. 18, April-June, 
1964; and J. Chester Cheng, Ed., The Politics of the Chinese 
Red Army, Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press, 1965. 

14 F.¢., see Survey of the China Mainland Press (U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong; hereafter cited as SCMP), Nos. 
3154, 3164, 3183, and 3247 (1964) ; and Powell, op. cit., p. 129. 


If, through our neglect of education and cultivation, we 
were to allow those young people who have been in- 
fluenced and corrupted by bourgeois ideology or re- 
visionist ideology to succeed us, then this would mean 
abandoning the revolution in midstream and would 


cause socialism to “evolve peacefully” into capitalism 
15 


The drive to cultivate revolutionary successors 
was the elitist counterpart of the mass-oriented 
socialist education movement. It was above all 
directed at those party cadres and members who 
had joined the revolution after 1949—a group 
which comprised upwards of 80 percent of the total 
membership of the party. 


A second objective of the “cultivation” move- 
ment was to impress upon senior party cadres the 
necessity of “actively fostering and promoting new- 
born forces.” Many veteran cadres had assertedly 
become “bureaucratic,” “conservative,” and formal- 
istic” in the discharge of their duties. They had 
ignored the abilities of their younger comrades and 
had failed to promote outstanding young activists 
to positions of leadership and responsibility. Con- 
sequently, a generational gap had arisen between 
the “long-tested old hard-cores” and the “newborn 
forces.” It was in order to heal this breach that the 
party called upon its veteran cadres to take the lead 
in cultivating revolutionary successors.*® 


Throughout the remainder of 1964 and down to 
the end of 1965, the doctrinal themes of the pre- 
ceding eighteen months were constantly reiterated 
and expanded upon. The attack on revisionism 
was intensified, as was the campaign to prevent the 
bureaucratic ossification of the party apparatus; 
politics continued to “take command;” and the cult 
of Maoism was systematically propagated in all sec- 
tors of Chinese society. This was but a small sample 
of what was yet to come. 


Cult and Culture 


By the end of 1965, Communist China’s crusade 
against revisionism, bureaucratism, instrumental- 
ism, and a whole host of other ideologically noxious 
“isms” was already in high gear, but in the first 
half of 1966 it reached truly monumental propor- 
tions. 

The theme of spiritual regeneration virtually 
dominated the life of the country; doctrinal hallelu- 


15 Hung Chi, No. 14, 1964, p. 35. 
16 See Jen-min Jih-pao, May 20, 1964; see also SCMP 
No. 3235. 


jahism, heresy-hunting, and evangelistic faith-heal- 
ing flourished in a frenzied climate of affirmation 
and inquisition; and the myth of Maoist infallibility 
was elevated, amidst the blare of Red Guards’ 
trumpets, to the status of canonical law. 


In this latest, most militant phase of Communist 
China’s ideological revival, two notable develop- 
ments occurred. First, workers, peasants, soldiers, 
and “people in all walks of life’? were exhorted to 
creatively study and apply the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung and to write testimonials on the subject of 
“how Chairman Mao’s thinking inspired me to 
overcome difficulties in my work.” In one such 
testimonial, a woman table-tennis player described, 
in allegorical fashion, how she and her fellow team 
members utilized Mao’s thought in devising a 
winning strategy for a major international tourna- 
ment: 


Our women’s team won the Corbillon Cup .. . because 
they were armed with Mao Tse-tung’s thinking. By this 
I mean that they had learned to look at problems from 
all angles and, as a result, were able to raise their 
morale and go all-out to win. .. . 

In meeting difficulties the correct approach is both to 
despise them and take full account of them. . . To 
defeat a strong rival, we have to learn how to return the 
strokes which are his specialty. . . . 

Dialectics is no mystery, and we can find plenty of 
it in playing table-tennis. . . In studying Chairman 
Mao’s works, we must concretely analyze our actual 
problems and solve them in a scientific way [by using 
the method of “one divides into two”]. This will 
enable us to continue to make progress.17 


In another extreme instance, it was claimed that 
all the patients in a certain municipal hospital had 
miraculously recovered from their illnesses as a 
result of the hospital staff’s having “gained a firm 
grasp of Chairman Mao’s thinking and put politics 
in command.” ** 

Testimonials of this sort proliferated rapidly and 
were given widespread publicity in the mass me- 
dia.*® Everyone, from the lowliest “night-soil” col- 
lector to the most distinguished scientist, was ex- 
horted to bear witness to the “material force” of 
Mao Tse-tung’s thinking. In seeking to demonstrate 
the relevance of ideology and politics to the solution 
of problems encountered in everyday life, the CCP 
hoped to combat the growing tendency toward 
“alienation from politics.” What was sought was 


17 Peking Review, No. 10, March 4, 1966, pp. 12-14. 

18 Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking), April 4, 1966. See also 
China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 610, May 6, 1966. 

19 See, e.g. Che-hsueh Yen-chiu (Philosophical Studies), 
No. 2, 1966; and Peking Review, Nos. 21 through 25, May- 
June, 1966. 


a nation of workers who were both politically “red” 
and vocationally “expert.” *° 

A Jen-min Jih-Pao editorial of April 14, 1966, 
spelled out once again the nature of the “correct” 
dialectical relationship between politics and voca- 
tional proficiency: 


What is the correct way to understand and handle the 
relationship between politics and the particular work one 
does? Some comrades, because of the influence of 
bourgeois ideas or lack of clear understanding, often 
put blind faith in bourgeois specialists and professors, 
put work above politics, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously develop a purely technical viewpoint. .. . 

It must be understood that politics and work form 
a contradiction and that politics is the principal aspect 
of this contradiction. . . . This means that being “‘red”’ 
gives the impetus to becoming expert, that we must be 
both ‘“‘red”’ and expert. 

It was precisely under the slogans of “putting work 
first,” “putting technique first,’ and “putting special- 
ists first’ that the Khrushchey revisionist clique usurped 
leading positions in all spheres of work and, under the 
pretext of “building communism,” diverted work in all 
spheres to the path of capitalist restoration. . . . To 
put politics and work on an equal footing amounts to 
eclecticism in philosophy and opportunism in politics. 
Some comrades erroneously maintain that politics is 
a means for accomplishing their work. They only pay 
attention to politics when they have time. ... This is 
a pragmatic attitude. The mistake is that these people 
do not consider that putting politics in first place is a 
fundamental thing. . . . Some other comrades pay equal 
attention to everything and every aspect of their work, 
giving priority to nothing. They pay lip service to put- 
ting politics in command but actually are trapped in a 
quagmire of routinism. ... 


It was precisely as a corrective to such heterodox 
tendencies as “eclecticism,” “pragmatism,” “oppor- 
tunism,” and “routinism” that the party intensified 
the mass movement to “creatively study and apply 
the thought of Mao Tse-tung” in the spring of 1966. 
If by so doing politics could be made to “take com- 
mand,” if workers could be made “both red and 
expert” (with primary emphasis on the former), 
then revisionism could presumably be effectively 
combatted. 

The second major development on the political 
and ideological front in 1966 was the institution 
of a “great proletarian cultural revolution” (read: 
purge) among high-level intellectuals and party 
officials in Peking and elsewhere. Such prominent 
figures as P’eng Chen, Lo Jui-ch’ing, Lu Ting-yi, 
Wu Han, and Chou Yang, among others, were dis- 
missed from their posts—or even arrested—on the 


20On the genesis of the “red and expert” concept, see 
the author’s article, “‘Red and Expert’: Politico-Ideological 
Foundations of China’s Great Leap Forward,” in Asian Survey, 
Vol. IV, No. 9 (September 1964), pp. 1048-57. 
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grounds that, they had followed an “anti-party, anti- 
socialist black line.” By the end of 1966, public 
criticism had extended as high as party Secretary- 
General Teng Hsiao-p’ing and even Chairman of 
the Republic Liu Shao-ch’i himself.’ 

What had these “anti-socialist elements” been 
guilty of? Primarily, they were charged with hav- 
ing championed such poisonous ideas as “putting 
work first,” “putting technique first,” and “putting 
specialists first,” as well as with having advocated 
the “open exchange of different opinions without 
regard for the class struggle.” They had also 
allegedly been hostile to the mass movement for 
the creative study and application of the thought 
of Mao Tse-tung, and had acted as “wolves in 
sheep’s clothing” and “tigers with smiling faces,” 
surreptitiously seducing the unsuspecting masses 
with their “sugar-coated bullets” of bourgeois 
ideology and revisionist ideology.” 

As of this writing, the “socialist cultural revolu- 
tion” continues unabated. Already the most pro- 
found purge in three decades of Maoist leadership, 
the upheaval has destroyed the carefully preserved 
myth of a unified and solidary party elite and has 
tended to confirm previous speculation concerning 
the likelihood of an intra-party power struggle as 
Mao approaches the end of his career.” The main 
lines of such a struggle now seem to be taking 
clearer shape: the puritanical, militant, anti-Soviet 
“reds” versus the more pragmatic and conciliatory 
“experts.” ** In the discussion which follows, we 
shall undertake a theoretical analysis of the “red 
and expert” controversy in order to link China’s 


21 For an intensive analysis of the Cultural Revolution, see 
Harry Gelman, “Mao and the Permanent Purge,” Problems of 
Communism, No. 6 (November-December), 1966, pp. 2-14; 
also, the survey presented in The China Quarterly, No. 27, 
July-September 1966. 

22 Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (Liberation Army News), June 7, 
1966. See also Peking Review, No. 24, June 10, 1966, for a 
series of editorials and policy statements relating to the purge. 

23 Although the present analysis is weighted in the direction 
of the socio-economic determinants of China’s internal crisis, 
the high visibility of the ideological conflict between “reds” 
and “experts” should not be allowed to obscure the important 
role undoubtedly played by personal and organizational rival- 
ries, as well as by considerations of foreign policy, in the 
genesis of the cultural revolution. See, e.g., Franz Schurmann, 
“What’s Happening in China?,” The New York Review of 
Books, Vol. VII, No. 6 (Oct. 20, 1966), pp. 18 ff. Also, Ross 
Terrill, “The Siege Mentality,’ Problems of Communism, 
No. 2 (March-April), 1967, pp. 1 ff. 

24 As is true of most dichotomous schemes of classification, 
the distinction between “red” and “expert” is a matter of 
degree rather than of mutual exclusiveness. It is highly im- 
probable that there are any pure “experts” in the leadership 
circles of the CCP, and the question of who is more red 
than whom is made difficult for the outsider by the customary 
use of Aesopian language in party publications and speeches. 
Nevertheless, the distinction is a highly useful one, as will 
subsequently be shown. 


ideological revival to the broader processes of social 
change which presently confront the Peking re- 
gime. 


Routine, Ritual, and Survival 


Earlier the question was raised whether there 
might not be a functional nexus between revision- 
ism and modernization. What this notion implies 
is that, far from being merely fortuitous, the appear- 
ance of certain heterodox tendencies in developing 
Communist societies—tendencies such as bureau- 
cratism, instrumentalism, and so on—may actually 
be causally related to the historical transition of 
these societies from the relatively undifferentiated 
stage of radical social mobilization and revolution 
to the more organizationally complex stage of eco- 
nomic’ rationalization and technological innova- 
tion.*’ This notion is, of course, a familiar one to 
students of comparative communism and has served 
as a theoretical underpinning for several interpre- 
tive studies of the ostensible “erosion of ideology” 
in the Soviet Union.”° 

According to this view, which may be termed 
the generational hypothesis, revisionism is the ideo- 
logical reflection of the declining relevance of 
revolutionary norms and values to the solution of 
qualitatively new, post-revolutionary socio-economic 
problems. Translated into the language of con- 
temporary social science, the generational hypothe- 
sis holds that as a value-oriented social movement 
becomes institutionalized—or “routinized”—with 


25 For the purposes of this discussion, we shall adopt Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Schwartz’s limited, non-teleological definition 
of modernization as “something approximating Max Weber’s 
conception of the process of rationalization in all those spheres 
of social action—economic, political, military, legal, educa- 
tional-—which lend themselves to the application of Zweckra- 
tionalitat [i.e., instrumental rationality]. It involves the sus- 
tained attention to the most appropriate, ‘rational,’ and efficient 
methods for increasing man’s ability to control nature and 
society for a variety of ends. ... It tends to involve the 
notion of a highly developed division of labor of ‘functional 
specificity’ with the corollary that men should have a degree 
of autonomy and authority within their various spheres of 
competence. It also involves a stress on norms of universality 
rather than ascription, and thus should involve social mobility 
—the opening up of careers to talent. . . . It may also involve 
a sober respect for objective conditions. The technocrat and, 
for that matter, the professional bureaucrat will be very 
conscious of the limits imposed by his materials and by the 
imperatives of the situation in which he operates.” See 
Schwartz, “Modernization and the Maoist Vision,” The China 
Quarterly, No. 21, January-March, 1965, pp. 3-19. 

26 See, e.g., Leopold Labedz, “Ideology: The Fourth Stage,” 
in Abraham Brumberg, Ed., Russia Under Khrushchev, New 
York, F. A. Praeger, 1962, pp. 46-66; and Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
“The Soviet Political System: Transformation or Degenera- 
tion?,” Problems of Communism, No. 1, 1966, pp. 1-15. 


The Story of a Book 


The combined 15th and 16th issue of Red 
Flag magazine, which will come off the press 
on August 1, carries Comrade Liu Shao-ch’i’s 
famous work: “How to Be a Good Commu- 
nist.” This article is the text of a speech made 
by Comrade Liu Shao-ch’i in July 1939 at the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism in Yenan. It 
was first published in 1939 in the 81st, 82nd, 
83rd and 84th issues of the Liberation maga- 
zine. In the course of the rectification cam- 
paign of the CCP in 1942, this article was 
listed as one of the rectification documents 
which all party cadres must read. It played an 
important role in the history of the building of 
the CCP, in educating the broad masses of 
party members to strengthen their own steel- 
ing and cultivation, and in guiding them to 
foster the proletarian ideology. 

.. . To a Communist it has an extremely 
important significance. . . . 


—New China News Agency (Pc kirg) 
July 31,1962 


On the question of cadres, Chairman Mao’s 
proletarian revolutionary line and the bour- 
geois reactionary line are poles apart... . 

Never be tricked by the book “How to Be a 
Good Communist.” This book is eyewash, 
departs from the actual class struggle, from 
the revolution, and from the political struggle. 
It says nothing about the fundamental ques- 
tions of revolution and political power, noth- 


ing about the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


It propagates idealistic cultivation of personal- 
ity, obliquely advocating bourgeois individu- 
alism and enslavement, and it opposes Marx- 
ism-Leninism and Mao Tse-tung’s thought. 

If one cultivates himself according to this 
book, the more he follows it, the more rapidly 
he becomes a revisionist. This book must be 
thoroughly criticized and repudiated in order 
to cleanse away its pernicious influence. Criti- 
cism and repudiation of this book play an 
important role in the repudiation of the bour- 
geois reactionary line. 


—Hung Ch’i (Peking), No. 5, 
March 30, 1967. 


the passage of time, a certain amount of cultural 
strain is generated between traditional ideological 
prescriptions and new social structures and cogni- 
tive perspectives.” As this cultural strain (as, for 
example, between the contradictory imperatives of 
a fundamentalist religion and a maturing industrial 
order) becomes more intense, there is a natural 
tendency for traditional doctrines to lose much of 
their positive content—a situation which is mani- 
festly favorable to the emergence of new behavioral 
norms and cognitive perspectives.”® 

When viewed in this light, the phenomenon of 
revisionism becomes readily explainable as a latent 
function of the modernization process itself. But to 
say this is not to imply that revolutionary doctrines, 
once they have become functionally anachronistic, 
will be automatically and voluntarily discarded. 
For doctrines have a way of resisting social change, 
and doctrinaires alter their beliefs only with the 
utmost reluctance. This is all the more true if the 
doctrine in question happens to serve the ancillary 
function of legitimating the special status and au- 
thority of a particular social group or stratum— 
such as a Communist party. 

The distinguished French political philosopher 
Raymond Aron, commenting on the ideological 
dilemma faced by the CPSU, remarked that while it 
is difficult to maintain a faith, it is more difficult 
still to do without one. The truth of this maxim is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the characteris- 
tically ambivalent attitudes of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist leaders toward the modernization proc- 
ess. On the one hand, modernization is positively 
valued as a social goal, for modernization means 
economic development and economic development 
means national power. On the other hand, however, 
modernization entails bureaucracy, instrumental- 
ism, and the consequent attenuation and ritual steril- 
ization of ideological principles. Damned if they 
do and damned if they don’t, the leaders of the 
CPSU and the CCP have thus been forced to steer 
a not altogether happy course between the Scylla of 
modernization-cum-revisionism and _ the Charybdis 
of atavism-cum-orthodoxy. 

Faced with such a_heads-you-win,_tails-I-lose 
proposition, it is little wonder that Communist elites 


27 See Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1936, pp. 100-01, for an early 
formulation of the generational hypothesis. 

28 On the subject of the situational determinants of norma- 
tive and cognitive orientations, particularly in the context of 
social change, see Talcott Parsons, The Social Svstem, New 
York, Free Press, 1964, Chapter XI and passim. See also 
Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change, Boston, Little, Brown 
1966, esp. Chapters III and IV j 
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have been unable to resolve satisfactorily the funda- 
mental contradiction between the values of “red” 
and those of “expert.” The prototypical “red” is 
the mass-oriented cadre, the combat leader, the 
highly indoctrinated jack-of-all-trades. He is the 
“line” officer whose task is to unify and lead the 
masses to implement predetermined policies and 
directives. His goal is human solidarity; his vision 
is of a spiritually-integrated Gemeinschaft; his forte 
is the manipulation of human relations; his outlook 
is typically utopian and fundamentalist. The pro- 
totypical “expert,” on the other hand, is the man- 
agement-oriented technocrat, the professional ad- 
ministrator, the highly skilled specialist. He is the 
“staff” officer whose task is to specify operations, 
to allocate available resources efficiently, and to 
ensure the effective coordination of the division of 
labor. His goal is technical rationality; his vision is 
of a functionally-integrated Gesellschaft; his forte 
is scientific management; his outlook is typically 
secular and pragmatic.” 


Ideally, of course, party leaders would like to 
combine the best qualities of each of these proto- 
types into a single individual (the so-called “new 
Communist man”) who would be both red and 
expert. But since the weight of accumulated evi- 
dence indicates that ideological fervor tends to 
diminish in proportion to the acquisition of tech- 
nical and administrative skills, such a goal would 
appear, in the long run, to be unattainable.*° 

In the short run, however, there are at least three 
ways in which a party that monopolizes the instru- 
ments of coercion, the channels of social mobility, 
and the media of mass communications can at- 
tempt to control, if not the causes, then at least 
some of the more undesirable consequences of social 
change. The first of these involves the atomization 
and intimidation of potentially unreliable groups 
and strata through the systematic application of 
terror. The problem with this method, which was 
used by Stalin to consolidate his control over the 
Soviet apparat in the 1930’s, is that it may have 


°9 These ideal-typical profiles of the “red” cadre and the 
“expert” technocrat are adapted from Schurmann, Ideology 
and Organization ..., pp. 69-70, 99-100, 231-34. 

30“Once [a society] ‘takes off’? in social development, the 
social justification for an essentially ideological nolitical sys- 
tem decreases, . . . while such social groups as the new indus- 
trial elite or the new technological intelligentsia may begin to 
crave for the stability inherent in a more instrumental political 
system. ... The almost parallel development of industrial 
economy and technology has produced a degree of social com- 
plexity which is now reducing the appeal of purely doctrinal 
programs in the more developed countries. ...” (Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, Political Power: USA/ 
USSR, New York, Viking Press, 1965, p. 73.) 


certain unintended consequences that are ultimately 
counterproductive.** 


A second instrumentality available to Communist 
elites involves the principle of cooptation—the exer- 
cise of social control through manipulation of in- 
centives and deprivations. By establishing political 
and ideological criteria for the career advancement 
of upwardly mobile individuals—particularly the 
“new class” of engineers, managers, and administra- 
tors—the party can discourage deviant behavior 
and ensure at least a modicum of “redness” among 
those who, by virtue of their educational and voca- 
tional backgrounds, are most likely to be influenced 
by heterodox ideas.** But the victory thus gained 
must ultimately prove to be a Pyrrhic one. For 
despite the outward manifestations of political 
loyalty on the part of upwardly mobile individuals, 
and despite their ostensible acceptance of the domi- 
nant ideological ethos, a certain displacement of 
goals will occur. That is, those values which are 
consummatory for the party will tend to become 
merely instrumental for the ambitious careerist.** 

If the technique of co-optation, like that of terror, 
thus proves to be an insufficient guarantee against 
the “erosion of ideology,” a third instrumentality 
is available to a totalitarian party. This method, 
which involves a spiritual regeneration of the 
masses, lies at the heart of the phenomenon which 
I have termed “ideological revivalism.” 


Populism vs. Professionalism 
One of the more striking differences in the re- 


spective approaches of Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist leaders to the problems of economic and 


31“The endless belt of irresponsible denunciation begins to 
destroy the nation’s treasury of needed skills. The terror 
apparatus grows on the stuff it feeds upon and magnifies in 
importance until it overshadows and depresses all the con- 
structive enterprises of the state... .” (Merle Fainsod, How 
Russia is Ruled, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963, 
p. 441.) There are some indications that the recent Red 
Guard movement has precipitated a similar demoralization 
in China. 

32 For a further discussion of the co-optative technique, see 
Fainsod, “Bureaucracy and Modernization: The Russian and 
Soviet Case,” in J. Palombara, ed., Bureaucracy and Political 
Development, Princeton University Press, 1963, pp. 233-67. 

33 Since positive identification with the manifest goals of 
the party increases his chances for professional advancement, 
the careerist will be motivated to conform to officially pre- 
scribed norms of conduct and communication. However, since 
the official ideology may be substantively irrelevant to the per- 
formance of his professional duties, his demonstrations of faith 
will tend to become mere hollow incantations. On the appear- 
ance of this phenomenon in the Soviet Union, see Alfred G. 
Meyer, “The Functions of Ideology in the Soviet Political 
System,” Soviet Studies, No. 3, January 1966, pp. 273-85. 


social development is the markedly greater commit- 
ment of the Russians to the goal of professionalism, 
to the creation of a rational, highly differentiated 
bureaucratic apparatus, and to a degree of opera- 
tional autonomy for “expert” hierarchies, particu- 
larly in the industrial, state-administrative, and 
military spheres. By contrast, the Chinese have 
increasingly demonstrated a profound distrust of 
vertically-integrated bureaucracies, highly trained 
professionals, and narrow economic specialists, and 
have instead adopted a “populist” approach to 
social change which calls for the horizontal integra- 
tion of society on the basis of subjectively mobilized 
masses under the direct, combat-style leadership of 
“red” cadres.** 

Among the various reasons which have been 
advanced to account for this divergence, two are 
particularly relevant to our present discussion. The 
first is the more highly developed scientific, tech- 
nological, and industrial resource base of the Soviet 
Union in contrast to the relatively “backward” or 
“underdeveloped” economic structure of Commu- 
nist China (a contrast which, incidentally, helps to 
explain the many difficulties encountered by the 
CCP in attempting mechanically to emulate the 
Soviet model of industrialization in the early 
1950’s). The second is the deeply ingrained revolu- 
tionary romanticism of the present Chinese leaders 
—the so-called “spirit of Yenan”—which is intrin- 
sically hostile to excessive reliance on material re- 
sources and technical hierarchies, and which instead 
stresses the developmental potential of the “human 
factor” —i.e., subjective leadership, conscious acti- 
vism, moral rectitude, and esprit de corps.”° 

The point to be made here is that, given the 
similar desires of the Soviet and Chinese elites to 
maximize economic development while at the same 
time minimizing the ideologically corrosive effects 
of social change, the technique of co-opting up- 
wardly mobile technological and administrative per- 
sonnel is, ceteris paribus, more apposite to the 
highly differentiated, highly bureaucratized Soviet 
system, while the contrary technique of ideological 
revivalism is manifestly more congenial to the less 
differentiated, “massified’”’ Chinese system.*° 

The term “revivalism” is defined in Webster’s 
as “the tendency or desire to restore religious prin- 


34 For an elaboration of this contrast, see Schwartz, loc. cit. 

35 For a discussion of the historical roots of this “man over 
material” syndrome, see Baum, Joc. cit. 

36 This is not to say that co-optation and revivalism are nec- 
essarily exclusive techniques. Indeed, the Soviet as well as the 
Chinese leaders have utilized both methods at times. The 
question is simply one of relative structural suitability. 


ciples following a period of relative decline or in- 
difference.” The three critical conditions of a 
revival, then, are religiousness, relative decline, and 
a desire for restoration. In the preceding pages, 
we have dealt at some length with the latter two 
elements. In order to complete the circle and 
establish the relevance of the revivalist metaphor 
to the present inquiry, it is now necessary to turn 
to the concept of religiousness itself. 


Parallels between communism and religion have 
frequently been drawn, and it has become common- 
place to refer to Marxism-Leninism (-Stalinism- 
Maoism) as a “secular religion” or “political re- 
ligion.” *7 This convention rests on the (often un- 
articulated) assumption that all fundamentalist 
ideologies, whether transcendental or humanistic in 
perspective, may be treated as “value-oriented be- 
liefs’—-and hence as functional equivalents—so 
long as they envision a regeneration of self and 
society and provide a comprehensive hierarchy of 
values and behavioral norms. 


A recently published study in the field of the 
sociology of religion employs the term “value- 
orientation” to denote those special kinds of all- 
encompassing perspectives which make an absolute 
claim upon the allegiance of all who partake of their 
vision of reality.** In a similar vein, the author of a 
major work on the theory of collective behavior 
argues that all value-oriented beliefs have in com- 
mon a preoccupation with the moral bases of social 
life and an overriding concern with nature, man’s 
place in nature, and man’s relation to man.*® In 
this sense, then, the Communist W eltanschauung 
would seem to fall within the same category of 
beliefs as the other great cosmic doctrines of his- 
tory, both religious and secular. 


Sects and Secularization 


But there is an even more immediate sense in 
which the religious metaphor is appropriate to the 
present analysis, and this relates to the propensity 
of value-oriented movements to become routinized 
over time. In this connection, students of religious 


37 See, e.g., Raymond Aron, The Opium of the Intellectuals, 
New York, Norton, 1962; Jules Monnerot, Sociology and Psy- 
chology of Communism, Boston, Beacon Press, 1960; and David 
E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. 

88 Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark, Religion and So- 
ciety in Tension, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1965, p. 9. 

39 Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior, New York, 
Free Press, 1963, pp. 120-22. 
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organization have frequently noted the near-uni- 
versal tendency for protest-oriented sects to evolve 
into establishment-oriented denominations. 

Sects, which are the characteristic organizational 
form of value-oriented movements in their initial, 
enthusiastic stage, are identified by the following 
traits: They are voluntary associations, and mem- 
bership is by proof to sect authorities of some claim 
to personal merit—such as knowledge of doctrine 
or affirmation of a conversion experience. Their 
self-conception is one of an elect, a gathered rem- 
nant, possessing special enlightenment. Exclusive- 
ness is emphasized, and sects are usually organized 
around a charismatic leader to whom is attributed a 
“eift of grace,’ and from whom the inner circle 
of disciples receive spiritual inspiration. The dis- 
ciples, in turn, are expected to live austere lives, 
shunning worldly possessions and material per- 
quisites. And finally, sects accept, at least as an 
ideal, the egalitarian priesthood of all true be- 
lievers.*° 

For a variety of reasons, some of which have 
already been mentioned in another context, funda- 
mentalist sects are seldom able to maintain their 
original values and their pristine character in the 
face of changing external or internal social condi- 
tions. As the sect begins to encounter the exigen- 
cies of sustaining itself over long periods of time, it 
gradually loses its exclusiveness and egalitarian 
character and increasingly displays the characteris- 
tic traits of an established church, or denomination. 
It begins to employ formalized procedures of entry; 
breadth and tolerance are emphasized. Its self- 
conception becomes unclear, and its doctrinal posi- 
tion unstressed. It begins to accept the standards 
and values of the prevailing culture. A_hierarchi- 
cally organized, professional priesthood arises. Per- 
sonal charisma is attenuated and progressively re- 
placed by the “‘charisma of office.” The evangelism 
of the outsider declines; denominational services 
become formalized, and spontaneity disappears. 
Finally, individual commitment grows weaker as 
the intimate community of believers evolves into an 
impersonal society of members.** 

The obvious point to be made here is that many 
of the major elements of the Chinese Communist 
Party’s “Yenan style” of social organization and 
leadership correspond rather closely to the domi- 


40 Adapted from Bryan R. Wilson, “An Analysis of Sect De- 
velopment,” American Sociological Review, Vol. XXIV, Feb- 
ruary 1959, pp. 13-15. A similar list of attributes appears in the 
pioneering work of Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion, Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. 196 ff. 

41 Wilson, loc cit. 


nant ethical imperatives of the sectarian Gemein- 
schaft, while the organizational and leadership prin- 
ciples of the CPSU bear more than a superficial 
resemblance to the ethos of the denominational 
Gesellschaft. Moreover, the various factors which 
tend to cause sects to evolve into denominations are 
of precisely the same etiological order as the factors 
which we have identified as being among the major 
sources of revisionism—i.e., the internal differentia- 
tion, bureaucratization, and professionalization of 
the apparat; the ritual sterilization of doctrinal 
prescriptions; and the gradual acculturation of the 
movement to prevalent external norms and values. 

Herein, then, lies one possible key to understand- 
ing the phenomenon of ideological revivalism in 
Communist China. For if our analogy is at all rele- 
vant, the CCP now stands at the threshold of de- 
nominationalism. Its pristine sectarian values have 
already begun to suffer dilution from the “corrupt- 
ing” influences of its secular environment; the party 
itself has become increasingly bureaucratized and 
differentiated; and its charismatic appeal and sense 
of mission have faded along with memories of its 
past revolutionary heroics. ; 

With the example of Soviet revisionism confront- 
ing them as an augury of the future, the Chinese 
Communists have, in the past three years, been 
engaged in a desperate race against time, a frantic 
struggle to “sectarianize” the society before the 
society can “denominationalize” the party.’ And 
what lends this sectarian revival an even greater 
sense of urgency is the fact that the process of 
routinization coincides with the historical epoch of 
the “changing of the guard”—the period of de- 
clining health and activity of the charismatic 
founder and the maturation of a second generation 
of “professional” clerics.** 


The Road Ahead 


The People’s Republic of China, barely seventeen 
and a half years old, now faces squarely the uni- 
versal crisis of adolescence: the crisis of identity. 
The twin forces of modernization and denomina- 
tionalism seem destined to attenuate many of the 
more radical tenets of the Maoist faith. The social 
structure of the Chinese nation likewise seems des- 
tined to evolve further in the direction of bureau- 
cratic professionalism, secularism, and instrumental 


42 On the subject of succession crises faced by charismatic 
sects upon the death of the founder, see Wach, op. cit., pp. 
137-41. 


rationality—ideological revivalism notwithstanding. 

It is a primary axiom of cultural anthropology 
that when the behavior enjoined by ideal value- 
patterns departs too radically from that which is 
suitable under actual socio-economic conditions, the 
value-patterns themselves will change. There is no 
small irony in this, for it is the very success of the 
Chinese Communists in overcoming the inherited 
conditions of economic backwardness and social 
disintegration that spells the ultimate doom of the 
party’s “Yenan spirit” as an operational ethos. It 
has rightly been observed that “what they [the 
Chinese Communists] call ‘revisionism’ is here to 
stay, for it is the essence of the industrial society 
they have sought to mold.” *° 


The CCP has, in the past, demonstrated a re- 
markable ability to assess pragmatically its successes 
and failures and to alter its policies accordingly. 
This is one of the built-in advantages of Mao’s dia- 
lectical conception of society, which views every- 
thing in terms of the fluid interplay of contradictory 
principles. If today the party leadership chooses to 
emphasize one particular social contradiction (e.g., 
the contradiction between “red” and “expert”’), and 
to give major stress to one particular aspect of this 
contradiction (e.g., “red” ), then certain strains and 
imbalances are likely to arise—as indeed they have 
arisen. But such strains and imbalances can be— 
and have been in the past—reduced by a subsequent 
shift of policy in the direction of the golden mean. 
Hence, what appears in the short run to be a fanati- 
cal and irrational outburst of political and ideologi- 
cal violence may in the long run appear as merely 
a single episode in the pendulum-like dialectic of 
social development. Assuming that Mao and his 
colleagues are not utterly mad, we may thus antici- 
pate that the present tense mood of revivalism will 
likely be followed by a relatively calm period of 
reassessment and readjustment. 


But to what extent can this developmental dialec- 
tic continue to operate on the fundamental socio- 
logical assumptions provided by “the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung”? To what extent is the Maoist 
vision of the “good” society reconcilable with the 
structural and normative imperatives of the “mod- 
ern” society? The thrust of our analysis has been 
that there remain a great many unresolved (if not 
unresolvable) contradictions between the two. Mao 
is undoubtedly correct in anticipating troubled 
times for the second generation of leadership in 
Communist China. 


43 Lewis, op. cit., p. 146. 
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The Struggle for Power 


By Franz Michael 


hat is going on in China today is clearly a 


power struggle between the rival exponents of what — 


are in essence two divergent Communist lines: 
one representing a pragmatic, rational communism 
moving forward or retreating within the confines of 
stages of development as hitherto understood by 
most Communist leaderships; the other, Mao’s 
radical, utopian communism, which preaches the at- 
tainment of the same Communist goals by means 
of a short cut replacing economic and _ political 
rationality with blind belief in doctrine and reliance 
on force and the power of human will. This battle 
for supremacy began in 1958 when Mao Tse-tung 
abandoned all previously accepted principles of 
Communist development and started the “Great 
Leap Forward” as an all-out effort to achieve 
China’s rapid advance toward communism. Man- 
power, organization and whipped-up enthusiasm 
were to take the place of normal methods of 
se ck SN Oe RE LL i a lal 
Dr. Michael is Associate Director and Chairman of 
the Research Colloquium on Modern China, Insti- 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George Washington 
University (Wash., D.C.), and author of, among 
others, The Origin of Manchu Rule in China (New 
York, Octagon Press, 1965). He recently returned 
from an extended tour of the Far East where he 
interviewed numerous persons, including ex-CCP 
officials, with firsthand knowledge of current de- 
velopments in Communist China. 
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economic development and create the increase in 
production necessary for the transition to the ul- 
timate Communist social order. Communal living 
and distribution of goods were to initiate this 
transformation. 

This departure from previous Communist prac- 
tice was designed as much to advance China’s posi- 
tion within the Communist world as to speed up 
the revolution at home. After the death of Stalin, 
Mao had aspired to a share in the leadership of 
world communism but had been snubbed by Khru- 
shchev on the premise that Soviet superiority in 
development entitled the USSR to supreme leader- 
ship. Only a dramatic achievement at home could 
provide Mao with a solid base from which to speak 
back. The “Great Leap Forward” and the com- 
mune system of 1958 were thus designed not only 
to accomplish the rapid communization of China, 
but also, in the fantastic Chinese boasts of the time, 
to enable her to “bypass the Soviet Union on the 
way to communism.” 

We know today that this double-edged attack 
was virtually the product of Mao’s own lone-handed 
scheming, and that it was forced upon a reluctant 
and to some extent divided Chinese Communist 
party leadership. In three meetings called between 
December 1957 and March 1958 at Hangchow, 
Nanning and Chengtu, Mao had informed a group 
of party leaders of his plans for the “Great Leap 
Forward,” adding at the third meeting the proposal 


to set up the commune system.‘ Mao’s plans, how- 
ever, immediately encountered opposition, the most 
outspoken objections coming, we are told, from the 
top military leaders. Marshal P’eng Teh-huai, a 
leading military member of the Politburo and 
Minister of Defense, supported by Huang K’o-cheng, 
Chief of Staff of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA), are understood to have strongly resisted 
Mao’s proposals with the argument that they were 
economically unfeasible and contrary to established 
Communist concepts of staged development. Other 
party leaders, however, did not openly voice their 
opposition, and Mao went ahead with his program 
without seeking any formal endorsement by the 
official party organs. Only in August 1958 was 
the new policy officially adopted by an enlarged 
Politburo meeting at Peitaho, by which time the 
commune movement was already spreading over 
the country. 


Rise of the Opposition 


Mao’s “Great Leap Forward” and the commune 
system proved catastrophic failures, causing famine 
and economic disaster in China. This disaster in 
turn led the more rational of China’s leaders to 
come to the fore in order to salvage the situation. 
Thus, what had started as Mao’s challenge to the 
Soviet leaders resulted in the reluctant emergence 
of an internal opposition to Mao. 

The conflict began with a serious defeat for Mao. 
The failure of the “Great Leap” and the communes 
quickly became apparent, and the reaction set in 
at the end of 1958. On December 10 a Central 
Committee meeting decided on an initial retreat 
from the commune system. The exorbitant claims 
of the summer were abandoned. No longer were 
the communes said to be ushering in the first 
stage of communism. Payment was to be, in the 
main, according to work and in cash instead of 
according to need and in kind; some of the peasants’ 
private property was restored; and families were 
again permitted to live together. 


1 This résumé of developments within the CCP in 1957-58 is 
based, mainly on an article written by Ting Wang, a former 
CCP official now living in Hong Kong, and published in the 
independent Hong Kong Chinese-language newspaper Ming Pao 
(Oct. 23-24, 1966) under the title “I-chiu-liu-i nien ti chung 
kung tang-nei chan cheng” (The Communist Internal Party 
Struggle of 1961). The author, who had personal knowledge of 
the events described, corroborated the substance of his pub- 
lished account in a personal interview with the present writer. 
The account is also consistent with what was officially reported 
at the time concerning Mao’s whereabouts and activities. 


At the same time, however, another, even more 
crucial decision was officially announced: Mao Tse- 
tung—the author of the utopian “Great Leap”’-com- 
munes program—was stepping down from his post 
as Chairman of the Republic. As Mao had held this 
highest government position since the founding of 
the Communist regime in 1949, his resignation in- 
evitably raised questions. The official explanation 
given was that Mao wished to relinquish his duties 
as chief of state in order that he might devote 
all his time to leadership of the party, of which he 
remained Chairman. Nevertheless, it was widely 
suspected abroad even then that Mao’s surrender 
of the chairmanship of the Republic was not volun- 
tary, that it represented a demotion, and that it 
occurred as a result of strong pressures from within 
the party leadership.” 

Disclosures recently made by Mao’s supporters 
in the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 
tend to confirm these suppositions and to show 
that Mao did in fact suffer a drastic loss of personal 
power in December 1958. Red Guard “wall 
posters” put on display in Peking in early January 
1967 quoted Mao as having told the party Central 
Committee in October 1966 with regard to his 1958 
removal as Chairman of the Republic: “I was dis- 
satisfied with the decision, but I could do nothing 
about it.” The posters further quoted Mao as stat- 
ing that on this occasion the opposition, headed by 
the newly-designated Chairman of the Republic, Liu 
Shao-ch’i, and party Secretary-General Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, “treated me as if I were their dead 
parent at a funeral” and thereafter “never bothered 
to consult me on vital matters.” * 

It may well be that Mao’s colleagues, in engi- 
neering his demotion, were influenced by more than 
just their concern for the stability of Chinese de- 
velopment. There is no reason to exclude the 
possibility that Khrushchev, who had _ reacted 
strongly to the challenge to Soviet primacy implied 
in the “Great Leap” and commune programs, may 
have exerted pressure in China on the side of the 
opposition. Indeed, the events that followed pro- 
vide at least circumstantial evidence that Khru- 
shchev was involved. In January 1959, immediately 
after Mao had been eased out as head of state, Chou 
En-lai hastened to Moscow and obtained another 


2See Franz Michael, “Khrushchev’s Disloyal Opposition: 
Structural Change and Power Struggle in the Communist Bloc,” 
Orbis (Philadelphia), Spring 1963, pp. 64-65. 

3 Tokyo dispatches published in The New York Times, Jan. 
6, 1967 (pp. 1-2), based on Japanese press correspondents’ re- 
ports from Peking. 
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agreement for Soviet economic aid, which could 
have been a quid pro quo for a change of course 
in Peking and Mao’s removal from practical policy 
direction. 

There is stronger evidence for believing that 
Khrushchev also had a hand in the new assault 
on Mao’s policies that developed in the summer 
of 1959. This attack was led by Defense Minister 
Marshal P’eng Teh-huai, who reportedly had al- 
ready expressed opposition to Mao’s “Great Leap” 
policy when it was first discussed the year before. 
At the Central Committee meeting at Lushan in 
August 1959, P’eng again attacked this policy and 
its effects on the army, which Mao wanted to use 
as a political weapon to put pressure on the com- 
munes. In P’eng’s view, the army should remain a 
professional force and should rely on the nuclear 
cover and military equipment provided by China’s 
Soviet ally. The attack was mounted with the ap- 
parent foreknowledge of Khrushchev, whom P’eng 
had met in the Crimea prior to the Central Com- 
mittee meeting, and seems to have been directed 
not merely against Mao’s policies but against his 
very position of leadership. According to an au- 
thoritative study of the Lushan proceedings, Mao 
answered the threat against him awith an emo- 
tional speech in which he declared that if the 
army deserted him he would go back to the villages, 
recruit another army, and fight all over again.* 
In view of recent events in China and the formation 
of the Red Guards for the purpose of purging a 
Communist Party accused of being no longer 
obedient to Mao, this statement of 1959 now 
appears in retrospect rather prophetic. 

At the Lushan meeting, Mao managed in the 
end to carry the day when a majority of the 
Central Committee stood by him. P’eng Teh-huai 
and Army Chief of Staff Huang K’o-cheng, were 
purged, and with them fell some forty other high- 
ranking military figures and a number of lesser 
party leaders. Mao not only won the fight but 
gained—in the newly purged army under the leader- 
ship of Lin Piao (who became Defense Minister )— 
an instrument for his attempt to regain full power. 

P’eng’s failure and Mao’s victory also severed 
the link between Khrushchev and the Chinese op- 
position to Mao. Those party leaders who were 
inwardly opposed to Mao’s reckless internal policies 
nevertheless stood by him in his crucial fight 
against the army opposition backed by Khrushchev, 


*See David A. Charles, “The Dismissal of Marshal P’eng 
Teh-huai,” The China Quarterly (London), Oct.-Dec. 1961. 
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and from then on the opposition at home parted 
ways with the opposition abroad—at least for the 
time being and for the official record. 


Mao’s Program Dismantled 


But the internal battle over Mao’s policy con- 
tinued. Removed from practical control of state 
affairs, Mao had to stand passively by as, step by 
step, his grandiose programs were dismantled. His 
successor as Chairman of the Republic, Liu Shao- 
ch’i—who is regarded today as Mao’s chief op- 
ponent in the party leadership—was a reluctant 
dragon who never directly attacked Mao’s prestige 
or claim to leadership. But, without abandoning 
its slogans, Liu led the retreat from Mao’s extreme 
program through a series of practical measures. 
That there was a continuing battle could be con- 
jectured from such incidents as that which oc- 
curred in the fall of 1959 when Liu Shao-ch’i, in 
his new capacity as chief of state, called together 
the Supreme State Conference, a body of uncertain 
composition that was convened irregularly, to dis- 
cuss highest policy matters under the Chairman 
of the Republic. Mao, who did not appear at Liu’s 
meeting, shortly thereafter convened a meeting of 
similar composition with virtually the same pro- 
gram, obviously intended to reassert his power.” 

But Mao’s countermove did not stop Liu from 
gradually stripping down the radical programs in- 
stituted with such disastrous consequences by Mao. 
In January 1961, Liu issued a “12-point emergency 
directive regarding rural work,” which restored 
the peasants’ right to cultivate private plots and 
to sell their produce in “free” markets, and which 
stipulated that labor should be given more rest 
than they had been allowed under the frenzied 
mobilization of the “Great Leap Forward.” ° In 
the same month, the Central Committee endorsed 
a so-called “8-character charter” designed to ad- 
just the economy to the growing crisis, which by 
that time had reached extreme proportions.’ In 


>See Survey of the China Mainland Press (US Consulate- 
General, Hong Kong—hereafter cited as SCMP), No. 2086, Aug. 
28, 1959, citing New China News Agency (hereafter NCNA) 
radio report of Aug. 24 from Peking; also SCMP No. 2100, 
Sept. 22, 1959, citing NCNA Peking report of Sept. 15. 

6 See Ting Wang, loc. cit.; also, Kung Fei “Jen Min Kung 
Shih” Tze-liao Ch’uan-chi (Taipei), Vol. V, October 1961. 

7 The charter stressed the need to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and outlined a “three-level” (commune, production 
brigade, and production team) ownership system for the 
communes. See Ting Wang, loc. cit., and Peking Review, Jan. 
27, 1961, pp. 3-5. 


May 1961, Liu issued a number of regulations that 
signified a general retreat from Mao’s 1958 poli- 
cies. Sixty articles provided for a drastic decen- 
tralization of the communes, restoring production 
authority to the smaller-size collectives; and seventy 
dealt with the reestablishment of normal proce- 
dures in industry.* 

Mao’s fanciful internal program, with its short 
cut to communism, was thus abandoned—and 
with it the claim to overtake and pass the Soviet 
Union on the way to the ultimate Communist so- 
ciety. But Mao’s challenge to the Soviet leader- 
ship was not given up; rather, it took on a new 
form. In 1961, the very year of the final retreat 
from the commune system, Moscow attempted to 
give new doctrinal expression to the leading role 
of the Soviet Union in the advance toward com- 
munism, and at the 22nd Soviet Party Congress 
the conflict between Moscow and Peking entered 
a new phase. On the surface it was Khrushchev’s 
renewed attack against Albania which precipitated 
the open protest and premature departure of the 
Chinese representative, Chou En-lai. But the basic 
conflict went deeper. Khrushchev’s new party pro- 
gram, with its blueprint for early Soviet entry into 
the final stage of communism, was clearly intended 
to reemphasize the Soviet lead. This was supple- 
mented by an additional doctrinal construct— 
also intended to place distance between the USSR’s 
advanced position and that of its struggling Chi- 
nese competitor—which claimed that in the Soviet 
Union classes had already disappeared and that 
consequently the CPSU, founded as the party of 
one class, the “vanguard of the proletariat,” had 
become the “party of the entire people.” Com- 
munist China, which continued to maintain the 
fiction of four classes participating, through a 
multi-party system, in the government of the “New 
Democracy” established in 1949, was thus by im- 
plication in a less advanced stage of development. 
The fury of the Chinese reaction to this Soviet 
ideological claim proved that it had hit home.® 

The new Chinese argument against the Soviet 
leadership consisted in denying altogether that 
the USSR, under Khrushchev, was any longer on 
the road to communism. Far from leading the 
advance along that road, the Soviet leaders had 
strayed from it and become “revisionists” who were 


8 Ting Wang, loc. cit. 

9See “Ninth Comment on the Open Letter of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, July 14, 1964,” in The Polemic on 
the General Line of the International Communist Movement, 
Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1965, pp. 415-17. 


leading the USSR down the primrose path back 
to capitalism. Indeed, the label of “revisionism,” 
which the Chinese first applied to Tito, then im- 
plicitly to the Soviets, and now directly and 
openly to the Khrushchev leadership, became Mao’s 
new chief weapon in his battle with Moscow for 
ideological leadership of the Communist world. If 
the Soviets could be counted out, then Mao could 
claim himself to be the only true leader of Marxism- 
Leninism for the whole Communist bloc and move- 
ment—as indeed he did."” 

“Revisionism” has, however, been used by Mao 
and his supporters as a label for condemning all 
those opposed to his program, whether at home 
or abroad. The curtailment of his political power 
at home after 1958 prevented him from continuing 
to press the radical program of communization 
which he hoped would justify his claim to supreme 
leadership of the Marxist-Leninist world movement. 
If, in Mao’s view, his domestic program was re- 
lated to his claim for world leadership, the question 
urgently arises as to the connection, if any, be- 
tween Mao’s external and internal opposition, all 
indiscriminately denounced as “revisionists” by 
Mao and his followers. 


Moscow and the Chinese Opposition 


What contact or cooperation has there been 
between the Soviets and Mao’s domestic opposi- 
tion? That there was some connection at the be- 
ginning of the internal and external conflict has 
already been indicated. Mao’s demotion in 1958 
and P’eng Teh-huai’s attack on Mao in 1959 were, 
at least in some ways, related to the Soviet opposi- 
tion to Mao’s line. But after Mao had survived 
P’eng’s challenge to his position and continued in 
party control—though reduced in political power 
—the other party leaders seem to have closed ranks 
behind him, at least vis-a-vis Moscow. Of those 
Chinese leaders recently affected by Mao’s purge, 
only a very few are on record as having opposed the 
conflict with Moscow. Aside from some minor 
figures, the only important victim of the current 
purge who can be regarded as having leaned toward 
Moscow is Lo Jui-ch’ing. (Although Lo became 
Army Chief of Staff after the purge of 1959 and 
was therefore presumably loyal to Mao, there are 


10 See Franz Michael, “Who is Ahead on the Way to Com- 
munism?”, Communist Affairs (Los Angeles), Vol. IV, No. 6 
(November-December 1966). 
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at least some indications that he may later have 
come to view the conflict with Moscow as prejudi- 
cial to the Chinese military."') Mao’s principal 
opponents within the party leadership, Liu Shao- 
ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, on the other hand, are 
certainly on record as having attacked Soviet “revi- 


sionism” as bitterly as Mao himself.’ If Liu and 
Teng, on the one hand, and the Soviet leaders, on 


the other, were on common ground in opposing 
Mao’s utopianism, why has there been no sign of 
cooperation between them, but rather hostility? 

Two explanations seem possible. One is that even 
if Liu and Teng and their followers were opposed to 
the recklessness of Mao’s domestic policies, their 
organizational solidarity and patriotism impelled 
them to support him once he was under fire from 
Moscow. Khrushchev’s highhandedness in dealing 
with the Chinese may well have helped to solidify 
the Peking leadership and nullify Soviet efforts to 
gain the support of Mao’s opposition. A willing- 
ness to share power rather than to dominate might 
have served Khrushchev better than his stubborn 
claim to exclusive world Communist leadership 
based on the USSR’s vaunted head start on the way 
to communism. If so, it appears all the more signifi- 
cant that, at the 23rd Soviet Party Congress of 
March 1966, Khrushchev’s successors quietly 
dropped his 1961 doctrinal innovation designed 
to emphasize the Soviet lead over China in the 
advance to communism, thereby opening the door 
to a reconciliation with those Chinese leaders who 
might be willing to accept a partnership.'* 

Another possible explanation of the absence of 
any overt rapport between Mao’s Chinese opponents 
and Moscow could be that, if such collusion did 
exist, it would obviously have been foolhardy and 
dangerous to let it become known publicly; rather, 
it would have been all the more necessary for the 
Chinese oppositionists to pay lip service to the 
doctrinal attacks against their actual or potential 
supporters in Moscow. The problem at hand was 
to keep Mao from rocking the boat at home. An 
open division within China would endanger not 
only Mao’s opponents but also the very stability of 


11 See article by Lo Jui-ch’ing, “Carry the Struggle Against 
the US Imperialists Through to the End in Memory of the 
Victory over the German Fascists,” in Hung Ch’i (Peking), 
May 10, 1965; also, Lo’s statement at the Chinese People’s 
Republic anniversary celebrations on October 1, 1965. 

‘2 It should be noted, however, that Liu, at a Peking rally 
on July 22, 1966, in support of the Vietnamese Communists, 
made a speech in which, unlike all the other speakers, he 
omitted any attack on Soviet “revisionism.” See Jen-min Jih- 
pao, July 22, 1966; Peking Review, July 29, 1966, p. 6. 

13 See Franz Michael, loc. cit. (footnote 6). 
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party rule, as indeed it has in the present struggle. 

The absence of any known collusion between 
Mao’s chief opponents and Moscow has not, how- 
ever, deterred Mao’s supporters in the current 
internal struggle from voicing such accusations 
against the opposition. Recent Red Guard wall 
posters have accused by name General Yang Shang- 
k’un, a member of the central party Secretarist; Lu 
Ting-yi, purged chief of the party’s Propaganda De- 
partment; P’eng Chen, purged Politburo member 
and Peking party first secretary; Lo Jui-ch’ing, 
purged Army Chief of Staff; and finally the son of 
Liu Shao-ch’i, of having conspired with the Soviet 
Ambassador in Peking. Yang Shang-k’un was even 
accused of “placing listening devices behind Chair- 
man Mao’s back and handing secret information to 
the Soviet Ambassador.” '* True or not, this accusa- 
tion probably reflects Mao’s conviction that his 
battle against “revisionism” both in Moscow and at 
home is one and the same. 

The deterioration of Mao’s position in his basi- 
cally interrelated struggles against Moscow and 
against the opposition at home was aggravated. by 
the setbacks sustained in recent years by his adven- 
turous policies abroad. While Mao’s propagation 
of Communist revolutionary aggressiveness and of 
“wars of national liberation” in the Afro-Asian 
world was no theoretical deviation from the estab- 
lished Communist line as maintained by Moscow, 
the special emphasis and priority given by him to 
this theater of operations and his promise of quick 
results made him highly vulnerable to the reverses 
which these tactics suffered in India, in Vietnam, 
in Indonesia, and on the African continent. These 
reverses weakened Mao’s position among the world’s 
Communist parties and helped Moscow to regain the 
upper hand, They may well have been the decisive 
factor that moved Mao to stake all his remaining 
sources of support and the symbolism of his leader- 
ship on an attempt to reconquer, against all odds, 
the power he had lost in China, and from there to 
reestablish his position in world communism, be- 
fore it was too late for him. 


Mao’s Counterattack 


After weathering the attack from P’eng Teh-huai 
and his associates at the Central Committee meet- 
ing in the summer of 1959, Mao began his come- 


14 See story in The Washington Post, Jan. 20, 1967 (p. 1), 
citing Reuters and Yugoslav news agency reports. 


back by building up the myth of his ideological 
leadership. In the years immediately after de- 
stalinization, his personal role had been less empha- 
sized in Chinese party pronouncements in line with 
the general Communist tendency to stress collective 
leadership. But, by the end of 1959, Mao’s per- 
sonality cult was again on the rise, eventually 
coming to surpass anything that Stalin, or for that 
matter Hitler, had practiced at the height of their 
power. Mao became not only the “greatest Marx- 
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The cartoon reproduced above, depicting a pro- 
cession of 39 persons who have been either purged 
or denounced as “‘revisionists’’ or ‘“‘bourgeois reac- 
tionaries’’ since the start of China’s Cultural Revolu- 
tion, appeared in the Peking Red Guard newspaper 
Tung Fang Hung (The East is Red) on February 22, 
1967. Copies were reportedly put on sale at Peking 
post offices and were quickly sold out. The cartoon 
is titled ‘‘Portrait of a Group of Shameful Figures”’ 
and carries, across the top, slogans reading ‘“‘Never 
Forget the Class Struggle!’’ and ‘‘Mop Up All Ghosts 
and Demons!’’ Moving clockwise from the lower 
right, the most prominent of those pictured are: 


ist-Leninist theorist of the epoch” but also the 
prophet in whose writings could be found the 
answer to all problems. “Mao’s thought” was 
claimed to provide the solution to anything from 
complicated engineering problems and the quanda- 
ries of medical surgeons trying to save lives by 
difficult operations to the correct strategy for win- 
ning ping-pong matches and how to promote the 
sale of watermelons. More and more, Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine in China was identified with the 
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purged CCP propaganda chief Lu Ting-yi (leading 
procession); purged Peking party first secretary and 
Politburo member P’eng Chen (large-faced man seated 
in cart and holding up scroll, at left); purged army 
Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch'ing (man with broken leg, 
being carried in basket); Wang Kuang-mei, wife of 
Liu Shao-ch’i (wearing Western-style hat and riding 
bicycle); Military Affairs Committee Vice-Chairman Ho 
Lung (smoking cigar top center); Chairman of the 
Republic Liu Shao-ch'i (riding in palanquin); CCP Sec- 
retary-General Teng Hsiao-p’ing (man with crew-cut, 
being carried on litter); and T’ao Chu, who succeeded 
Lu Ting-yi last year (on horseback, upper right). 
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homilies of Mao’s sayings. At all the endless dis- 
cussion meetings of mass organizations, educational 
institutions, industries, collectives, and the govern- 
ment and party itself, Mao’s writings were read, 
quoted, and memorized. 

This personal adulation of Mao as the greatest 
leader and helmsman, propagated through stories, 
songs and plays, made Mao into a deity likened to 
the sun rising in the east. More and more he became 
surrounded by legends that stressed the superhuman 
qualities of his person. After he had disappeared 
from public view for several months and was 
rumored to be weakened by age and illness, his 
image was restored through the vastly-publicized 
performance of a seemingly miraculous physical 
feat—his alleged swim in the Yangtze River in the 
summer of 1966. Characteristic of the rhapsodic 
treatment given this event in the press, Jen-min 
Jih-pao reported that workers, immersing them- 
selves in the river after Mao’s swim, found the 
water “incredibly sweet”—a transformation that 
must strike anyone familiar with the Yangtze as 
miraculous indeed! *° 

Why did the opposition in China tolerate and 
even participate in this cult of worship, which to 
sophisticated Chinese must have been rather nau- 
seating? The fact is—as the Maoists themselves 
have acknowledged—that there were many who 
did not accept the cult and even tried to combat it 
in subtle and devious ways. In China, political 
attacks have traditionally been carried out on sey- 
eral levels and through resort to hidden meanings 
and allusions. Satire, symbolism, and double mean- 
ings have been used to express ridicule or opposi- 
tion which, if stated directly, would not only appear 
crude but would also be dangerous for the speaker 
or writer. Careful students of Chinese Communist 
literature have felt for some time that writings which 
ostensibly catered to the adulation of Mao were 
composed with tongue in cheek by authors known 
for their skill in political satire.° Hence, it is not 
surprising that Mao’s current drive to stamp out 
the opposition began in late 1965 with accusations 
against the writers and key figures of the Wu Han 
group,’ and later was extended to editors of news- 


5 July 26, 1966; also, Peking Review, July 29, 1966. 

16 F.g., Vincent Shih, “Satire in Communist Literature,” 
unpublished manuscript scheduled to appear in book form in 
1967 or 1968. 

‘7 Yao Wen-yuan, “On ‘Hai Jui’s Dismissal,” Wen Hui Pao 
(Shanghai), Nov. 10, 1965; also, Peking Review, No. 18, pp. 
5-10. For details of the attacks on Wu Han, Teng T’o, and 
others, see Harry Gelman, “Mao and the Permanent Purge,” 
Problems of Communism, November-December 1966. 
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papers and propaganda officials—all accused of 
using or permitting the use of symbolism and alle- 
gory in plays and essays to denigrate Chairman 
Mao’s thought. If many of these charges were 
trumped up, some unquestionably contained a meas- 
ure of truth. 

But the principal political leaders of the opposi- 
tion—Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao-p’ing and others— 
played along with the Mao cult, at least on the sur- 
face. To indulge Mao’s appetite for personal glori- 
fication may well have appeared to them a minor 
concession as long as they could keep practical mat- 
ters of policy in their own hands.** Yet it was pre- 
cisely this hero cult that Mao used as a major 
weapon for his reconquest of power. Without it 
Mao could scarcely have exploited the authority of 
his “thought” to revive the radical utopian revolu- 
tion of the “Great Leap,” with the added feature of 
a cultural revolution that was to eliminate all rem- 
nants of the past and bring China close to the intel- 
lectual climate and institutional setting of the Com- 
munist millenium. 


Attempt to Reconquer the Party 


The name given to this movement was the “Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” In its essential 
aspects, it can be traced back at least to the “social- 
ist education” campaign of 1962 (reaffirmed at the 
National Work Conference of January 1965), but 
the new designation was formally initiated and in- 
troduced only in April 1966.’ Ch’en Po-ta, Mao’s 
personal secretary and confidant, who since Yenan 
days had been a ghost-writer of Mao’s speeches and 
essays, emerged as the key figure in this movement, 
the real purpose of which was to use the cult of 
Mao as a weapon for the reconquest of the party 
organization. The “Cultural Revolution Group” of 
the Central Committee, established in August 1966 
under the direction of Ch’en Po-ta and Chiang 
Ch’ing, Mao’s present wife, set about organizing, 
in each of the party committees from the center 
down to the provinces, an inner core of loyal Maoists 
who were to take over controlling authority and 


18 Tt may be noted that Liu, though never the object of a 
personality cult such as that built up around Mao, nevertheless 
enjoyed a visible share of personal popularity. According to 
information received from foreign eye-witnesses, cheers for 
“Chairman Liu” were interspersed with those for “Chairman 
Mao” at the CPR anniversary celebrations in Peking on Oct. 1, 
1965, and eye-witnesses also saw placards for Liu as well as for 
Mao in a procession at Soochow as late as September 1966. 

19 See Peking Review, June 17, 1966, p. 7. 


purge those officials suspected of oppositionist ten- 
dencies. The members of these Maoist groups were 
partly selected from within the committees and 
partly sent out from headquarters in Peking. 

This attempt at a Maoist takeover within the 
party, based on nothing but Mao’s claim to ideo- 
logical infallibility, did not, however, carry suff- 
cient weight to dislodge the entrenched party oppo- 
sition. It therefore had to be supplemented by Mao’s 
group with a resort to outside force, namely, the 
army. 

Under the leadership of Lin Piao, the PLA has 
in recent years become Mao’s main support. The 
1959 purge of its leaders was far-reaching, encom- 
passing not only P’eng Teh-huai and Huang K’o- 
cheng but also the Army Inspector-General (Hsiao 
K’o), the head of the Political Department (Tang 
Cheng), the head of the rear services department 
(Huang Hsueh-chih), and over forty other leading 
military men.*” Further purges have since taken an 
additional toll of high-ranking army officers.”' 

Since the early 1960’s, the purged army has been 
held up as an example of revolutionary virtue for 
the entire nation to emulate. Mao himself pro- 
claimed at a Central Committee meeting in 1962 
that the PLA should serve as the model for culti- 
vating the correct spirit of the revolution, and since 
early 1964 the party press and official statements 
have repeatedly emphasized that “the whole country 
must learn from the People’s Liberation Army.” * 
This campaign was soon followed by concrete steps 
to extend military control. At the end of 1964 army 
officers were placed in political departments, in 
government ministries, in communications, in in- 
dustries, in the People’s Bank, and in educational 
institutions, for the avowed purpose of spreading 
the spirit of the PLA. Thus the army gained a strong 
foothold in crucial departments and agencies, to be 
used later in the battle for power. 

The revolutionary spirit in the army itself was 
strengthened by the regulations of May 1965, which 
abolished titles and insignia of rank for officers. In 
the same year, according to an official announce- 
ment, “hundreds of thousands of distinguished re- 
cruits and basic-level cadres of the PLA were ad- 


20 For a partial listing of those purged, see Fei Ch’ing Yen 
Chiu (Taipei), July 31, 1966, pp. 32 ff. 

21 Early this year Japanese press correspondents in Peking 
reported the appearance of wall posters attacking two of 
Communist China’s most distinguished military figures—Mar- 
shals Ho Lung and Chu Teh—for having “plotted” against 
Mao. See The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), Jan. 21, 
1967, and The Washington Post, Jan. 20, 1967, p. 1. 

22 E.g., Jen-min Jih-pao editorial, Feb. 1, 1964; Jen-min 
Shou Tse, pp. 522-47. 


mitted into the party,” and by the end of 1965 
one-third of all army personnel were party mem- 
bers.** In the army itself, the study of “Mao’s 
thought” and indoctrination against “revisionism” 
continued to receive high priority. In September- 
October 1965, young men recently “retired” from 
the army made their appearance in educational in- 
stitutions. Of proper small-peasant origin, they 
enrolled as students, often with doubtful qualifica- 
tions, and at the same time received minor jobs 
in the school administrations. These young students 
of army background later emerged as leaders of the 
student “work groups” which last summer estab- 
lished Red Guard units in educational institutions 
throughout the country.” 

In spite of these careful preparations, the first 
of the work groups, established on the Peking Uni- 
versity campus on May 23, 1966, appears to have 
been a plant of the opposition and reportedly had 
to be removed through the personal intervention 
of Ch’en Po-ta, Chiang Ch’ing, and Chou En-lai. 
Only after the elimination of this false work group 
did the proper organizers establish a reliable Maoist 
student group which, on a signal from Radio Peking 
on June 2, attacked the president of the university 
and then went on to assail the Mayor of Peking and 
head of the Peking party committee, P’eng Chen, 
the first top-ranking Communist leader to fall vic- 
tim to Mao’s drive.” 

Before moving on from the initial purges of 
P’eng Chen, Lu Ting-yi and others to a general 
offensive to regain mastery of the entire CCP or- 
ganization, Mao and his supporters seem to have 
felt that some formal party acceptance of the pro- 
gram of the Cultural Revolution was necessary. For 
this purpose the Central Committee was called into 
plenary session from August | to 12, 1966, and the 
events of the meeting provided further proof of 
the battle within the party. Of the full Central Com- 
mittee membership, only 80 were present (47 regu- 
lar members and 33 candidate members), with 101 
absent (44 regular and 57 candidate members) ; 
and some of those attending seem to have been 
newly appointed by Mao’s group without proper 
procedure. After eight days of deliberation, the 
Committee adopted a 16-point resolution outlining 
the further prosecution of the Cultural Revolution. 
From the officially published text of the resolution, 


23 NCNA report from Peking, Jan. 1, 1966. 

24 Information furnished the author by foreign educators who 
recently left Communist China after teaching in Chinese insti- 
tutions. 

25 Same source as above. 
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which reveals certain obvious omissions,”° as well as 
from reliable information regarding the meeting 
itself,-’ it seems clear that the proposed program 
encountered serious opposition. 


Enter the Red Guards 


But if Mao found it extremely difficult to muster 
sufficient backing in the Central Committee to pass 
his resolution, he must have realized that it would 
be even more difficult to implement it through the 
use of the existing party machinery, where the op- 
position was widely entrenched. Hence a broader 
attack was now unleashed against the party organi- 
zation itself. The instrument of this assault was the 
Red Guards, first formed by the student work groups 
and then organized, provided with uniforms, and 
directed in their general movements by the army. 

Chinese secondary schools and colleges had al- 
ready been closed down since June 1966, and in 
August the students were told to join the Red 
Guards and “make revolution.” Aside from the 
excitement of participating in a “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” that was to destroy all vestiges 
of the old order and introduce a new era, students 
from all parts of China were offered the added 
inducement of a trip to and holiday in Peking at 
public expense. In a series of rallies staged in 
Peking’s vast Tien An Men square between August 
and December 1966,** the necessary enthusiasm 
was whipped up among the millions of adolescent 
revolutionaries who, after their Peking holiday, 
were to be sent out to overcome the opposition 
in the regional and local party organizations and 
spread the Cultural Revolution throughout the land. 
The logistics of the vast flow of Red Guards to and 
from Peking, and of the mass demonstrations in 
Peking itself, were handled by the army.” 


26 Jen-min Jih-pao, Aug. 9, 1966. 

27 Obtained from authoritative official sources in Tokyo. 

°8 Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 21, 1966, p. 1. According to the 
Peking Review (Dec. 2, 1966, p. 6), Mao was seen at these 
rallies by a total of more than 11 million Red Guards. 

°9 Of special interest in this connection is a Communist 
film, shown recently in Hong Kong, depicting the Red Guard 
rally in Peking on August 18, 1966. The film not only shows 
the mass hysteria generated by the rally, but also documents 
the military direction, formation and discipline of the Red 
Guards as they marched to and from the rally and paraded in 
review. The film also provides interesting glimpses of the 
Chinese leaders reviewing the parade from the balcony of the 
T’ien An Men. Mao appears greatly aged and strongly handi- 
capped, seeming at times to be almost unaware of his surround- 
ings. Besides showing the main speakers—Lin Piao, Ch’en 
Po-ta and Chou En-lai—the film briefly picks out Liu Shao-ch’i 
and Teng Hsiao-p’ing standing by with expressionless faces. 
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Throughout the country, however, the movement 
encountered resistance from the entrenched party 
bureaucracy. Moreover, the denunciations hurled 
by the Red Guards against many incumbent party 
leaders and officials, both national and local, opened 
the gates to popular expressions of discontent di- 
rected against Communist party policy altogether. 
Control broke down, some collectives were dis- 
solved, communal property .was privately distrib- 
uted, and warehouses were looted. Local party 
leaders under Red Guard attack sought to regain 
the support of workers and farmers in their locali- 
ties by increasing wages and distributing communal 
funds, and in turn were denounced by the Maoists 
for committing the sin of “economism.” *° 

Once the massive effort to purge the party of 
opposition elements was forced to a halt, a situation 
of near anarchy developed. By openly claiming 
Maoist victories over continued resistance in vari- 
ous parts of China, the news media in fact confirmed 
the confused and shifting status of the fighting. In 
December 1966, Mao’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing, already 
second-in-command of the central group directing 
the Cultural Revolution, was designated Counselor 
of the Cultural Revolution Department of the PLA, 
which was to become more and more the final resort 
in the struggle for power. Amidst the mounting 
chaos, Chou En-lai tried on several occasions to 
counsel moderation in order to avert too great a 
disruption of the economic functioning of the coun- 
try, repeatedly warning the Red Guards not to carry 
the struggle into the factories and the collective 
farms. These warnings, however, went unheeded, 
and the support found by the opposition among 
the factory workers and peasants—originally organ- 
ized by the very opposition leaders now under 
Maoist attack—forced Mao’s supporters to dissolve 
the existing Communist trade union organization 
and attempt to establish their own revolutionary 
workers’ and peasants’ organizations. The Cultural 
Revolution was extended to industry on December 
9, and to collective farms on December 15, 1966. 


Situation and Outlook 


In January and February 1967, Mao’s group 
claimed to have gained the upper hand in Peking, 
Shanghai, and other major cities.** In various places 


30 EF. g., see Peking Review, Jan. 20, 1967, pp. 12-14, and 
Jan. 27, 1967, pp. 5-6. . 

31 See ibid., Jan. 20, 1967, and Jen-min Jih-pao, Jan. 9, 11, 
16, and 25, 1967. 


experiments were attempted with new forms of 
communes and revolutionary councils to supplant 
the existing party and governmental structure, but 
in practice the Maoists proved incapable of replac- 
ing the experienced party administrators, many of 
whom continued to function on a day-to-day basis. 
In some regions, notably in western China, the 
Maoists lost control, and some of their Red Guard 
forces came under violent attack, the excesses of 
the Red Guards calling forth their counterpoint in 
what Mao’s supporters denounced as a “white ter- 
ror.” In January the army was called in to back 
up Mao’s drive, but the response of local army units 
was not uniformly loyal, military commanders in 
some areas even going so far as to defy their orders 
from Peking and intervene on the side of the exist- 
ing authorities against the Maoists.** 

By March there were signs of at least a temporary 
retreat by Mao’s faction. Statements attributed to 
Mao and those around him virtually acknowledged 
that neither the Red Guards nor 1871 French-style 
communes (such as that set up at Shanghai) nor 
revolutionary councils had succeeded in replacing 
the party-government structure they had set out to 
destroy.** Premier Chou En-lai, while skillfully 
maintaining his position close to the Maoist group, 
continued his efforts to restore a working political 
structure and to prevent the political chaos through- 
out China from further disrupting the economy. 
He was the key speaker at meetings held to organize 
“representative conferences” composed of repre- 
sentatives of workers, peasants, and Red Guards, 
which were to serve as a provisional replacement 
for the existing party committees pending the de- 
velopment of new revolutionary committees based 
on “three-way alliances” combining existing party 
officials of proven reliability with representatives 
of the PLA and of the new Maoist revolutionary 
organizations.** 

Looking back over the course of events in Com- 
munist China since 1958, the present spectacle of 
madness and chaos appears as the natural climax 


32 See, e. g. The Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1967, citing 
Peking radio reports claiming a Maoist victory over a dissi- 
dent army group at the port city of Tsingtao, also reports of 
an “anti-government army rebellion” in the western Chinese 
province of Sinkiang, bordering on the Soviet Union. There 
have also been reports of army resistance to Maoist control in 
Tibet and Inner Mongolia. 

33 See series of articles by Stanley Karnow, “Cultural Revo- 
lution in Perspective,” in The Washington Post, March 2, 4, 
5, and 6, 1967. 

84 Se: dispatches by David Oancia, Peking correspondent of 
the Te-onto Globe and Mail, in The New York Times, March 
28, 1907, and The Washington Post, April 1, 1967. 


to Mao’s losing battle to impose his brand of radi- 
cal, utopian communism at home and to assert his 
claim to world Communist leadership abroad. Hav- 
ing built up his power in China as a trained Com- 
munist who knew better than his rivals how to 
achieve Communist ideological goals in the context 
of Chinese conditions, Mao eventually became a 
maverick in his own party and in the world Com- 
munist movement. In his last stand, he had to rely 
on his own sycophantic court clique, on his pre- 
sumably loyal but politically ambitious followers 
in the army leadership, and on the excitable young 
members of the Red Guard, who represent the 
roughest elements of the adolescent and post-adoles- 
cent student youth.*® Against Mao stood some of 
the party’s most seasoned leaders, men who had 
been his close associates through decades of revo- 
lutionary struggle, and who had sought after the 
Communist victory of 1949 to keep China on a rea- 
sonable course of socialist development but were 
forced by Mao’s own scheming into a position of 
resistance that finally led to open conflict. 

Mao’s battle appears, then, as the desperate come- 
back attempt of an aging and mentally declining 
man who could not accept the loss of his real politi- 
cal power in China and the defeat of his grandiose 
ambitions for world Communist leadership. Rather, 
he would himself lead the attack to tear down the 
very structure of which he had been the chief archi- 
tect. Even if his utopian schemes of Communist 
development at first seemed to produce results, they 
could scarcely support, in the long run, a working 
form of government, Communist or any other. 

Most logically, Mao’s eventual defeat at the hands 
of the opposition forces within the party would 
seem likely to lead to “de-Maoization” by the suc- 
ceeding leadership in an effort to restore China’s 
Communist system to a more normal and rational 
pattern. This way could very possibly result in 
China’s reconciliation with Moscow and the rest 
of the Communist fraternity. On the other hand, 
Mao’s attack against the party organization may 
have opened a fissure for the outpouring of a vast 
tide of popular discontent which, in conjunction 
with the fall of the idol, could conceivably turn 
against communism itself if, as in Hungary, an 
alternative leadership were to emerge from within. 
Then the present chaos may well have been but the 
first act of a larger crisis with far-reaching conse- 
quences for the future of China and of the world. 


35 See China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 26, Nov. 11, 
1966. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Politics in Flux: Ll 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Following on the articles about Czechoslovakia and Hungary in our 
last two issues, we present here a study of a country that thus far has successfully resisted the 
pressures for political pluralism manifested throughout the rest of Eastern Europe. Heretofore 
largely ignored by foreign observers—as much because of its size as its retrograde social and 
economic structure—Albania has now placed itself firmly on the political map with a strident 
challenge to its onetime Soviet master and a passionate embrace of pristine, revolutionary 
Marxism-Leninism. Yet even in Albania, as Mr. Logoreci points out, the Communist 
leadership has been forced to take cognizance of the evolutionary tendencies that are slowly 


transforming the Communist world. Our series will continue in the next issue with reports 


on pluralistic developments in Poland and East Germany. 


Albania: The Anabaptists 


of kuropean Communism 


hen Khrushchev stopped the flow of eco- 
nomic and technical aid to Albania in 1960-61 
and finally broke off diplomatic relations with that 
country, it was widely believed that Enver Hoxha’s 
Communist regime would not long survive. Al- 
though Peking had decided several months earlier 
to do all it could to help and support the Albanians, 
China was very far away and in no position to 
a ak a SS Sos ees A 
Mr. Logoreci is a British political writer specializing 
in East European affairs. He has contributed to 
various British and American publications, includ- 
ing The Times Literary Supplement (London) and 
The Guardian (London). 
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By Anton Logoreci 


come to Hoxha’s immediate rescue. Five years have 
gone by since Khrushchev’s final decree of excom- 
munication, and Hoxha’s regime continues to thrive, 
screaming fierce defiance against all opponents, 
real and imaginary. 

How does one account for this feat of survival? 
The usual explanation is that the Albanian regime 
has grimly held on by sheer Stalinist terror. There 
is of course a good deal of truth in this explanation, 
yet it is not the whole truth. Another argument 
is that the Albanian leaders are hardly Marxists at 
all, but simply old-fashioned nationalists who have 
been able to appeal to the deepest nationalistic 
instincts of their own people. Although valid up to 


a point, this explanation also oversimplifies the 
situation. The point is that the Albanian leaders 
have created a world of their own: living in 
largely self-imposed isolation and ignored by the 
rest of the world, they have been free to do what 
they want at home, where their power since 1948 
has rarely been in serious question. Curiously, 
however, the regime has derived much of its inter- 
nal strength from its international alienation. 

The Yugoslav domination of the Albanian Com- 
munist Party from 1944 to 1948 was an acute 
traumatic experience for the Albanian leaders. Dur- 
ing this period the Albanian Communists had to 
hold in check their own personal ambitions as 
well as their national aspirations. Not only Albania’s 
historic claim to Kossovo-Metohia province in 
Yugoslavia, which has a large Albanian-speaking 
population, but also her posture as the champion of 
this minority had to be modified to conform to the 
political realities of the moment. Relations between 
the Albanian and Yugoslav Communist parties were 
further aggravated by a number of personal factors, 
chiefly the Yugoslavs’ distrust of Enver Hoxha. 
The Yugoslavs were never quite sure where they 
stood with him and suspected him of intriguing 
with the Russians behind their backs.t| When the 
final break between Moscow and Belgrade came in 
1948, these personal, political and national resent- 
ments broke loose; providing the motive power for 
Tirana’s virulent anti-Yugoslav campaign, which 
has continued, except for occasional short intervals, 
to the present day. A good deal of this bitter, self- 
righteous propaganda was meant for home con- 
sumption. It was designed to persuade the Albanian 
people, first, that Hoxha and his associates had 
saved the country from permanent Yugoslav domi- 
nation; and secondly, that they were the only 
staunch defenders of the political and human rights 
of the Albanian-speaking population of Yugoslavia. 

With the removal of Yugoslav. tutelage, the 
Albanian Communists asserted their identity as 
leaders in their own country and hastened to es- 
tablish direct links of allegiance with Moscow. 
One of the first things they did to dramatize their 
freedom was to purge not only those party mem- 
bers who had supported Yugoslav policy but also 
many potential supporters of Tito. The chief 
victim of these purges was Koci Xoxe, the former 
head of the secret police. Another aspect of Tirana’s 
new independent policy was the forceful rejection 


*See V. Dedijer, Tito Speaks, London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 1953, p. 313. 


of the Greek claim to Northern Epirus. The Al- 
banians had always opposed this claim vigorously, 
and after the break with Belgrade this policy 
sharpened the regime’s ultra-nationalist propaganda. 


The Quarrel with Moscow 


During Stalin’s life-time the Albanian leaders 
did his bidding with enthusiasm not merely be- 
cause they had to, but also because the Soviet 
dictator’s policies and methods of rule were in 
harmony with their own personal interests as well 
as with their view of Albania’s national interests. 
This state of relative equilibrium was gravely dis- 
turbed when, after Stalin’s death, Khrushchev 
sought to mend relations with Yugoslavia and 
urged the Albanians to fall into line with this 
new policy. Among other things, Tirana was ex- 
pected to cease its anti-Yugoslav propaganda, to 
rehabilitate the leading pro-Yugoslav Communists 
who had been purged since 1948, and to establish 
reasonably friendly relations with Belgrade. Hoxha 
made a number of half hearted attempts to comply 
with some of these demands, but he refused to 
restore the good name of Koci Xoxe, whom he 
considered to have been justly sentenced to death 
as a traitor to his country and to the party. 

The fact is that the Albanian leaders were utterly 
opposed to Khrushchev’s policy because it clearly 
undermined and contradicted their own position. 
The Soviet leader made a final attempt to persuade 
them to alter their attitude when he visited Albania 
in May 1959. We know from subsequent events 
that he failed. In addition to his demand that the 
Albanians should improve their relations with 
Yugoslavia, Khrushchev wanted them to abandon 
the persecution of pro-Soviet elements,” and to pay 
more attention to agriculture than to industrial 
development.* Over the next two years the Al- 
banians’ refusal to accommodate Moscow led to a 
growing coolness between the two capitals. It be- 
came clear the USSR would rather sacrifice Al- 
bania than lose the chance to heal the breach with 
Tito. 

By the end of 1961, Hoxha knew that he could 


no longer count on the Kremlin for economic, 


2 See Khrushchev’s speech to the 22nd Party Congress, Oct. 
27, 1961, in Pravda, Oct. 29, 1961. 

3 For a recent statement on Khrushchev’s views of Albanian 
industrial and agricultural development, see Hoxha’s speech to 
the Fifth Congress of the Albanian Workers’ Party, Zeri i 
Popullit, Nov. 2, 1966. 
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technical and military aid. As he himself declared 
a few months ago, this period was the most difficult 
that the party had to endure since the war of na- 
tional liberation.* Totally isolated from both its 
former friends and its enemies (its only ally, after 
all, was thousands of miles away in the Far East), 
the leadership was suddenly confronted with a two- 
fold task of immense magnitude: 1) to restore 
the self-confidence and militancy of the party rank 
and file; and 2) to build a bridge between the 
party and the population at large. 

The problem of party morale was both more 
important and more complex, for it involved re- 
casting the hitherto accepted image of the Soviet 
Union as the unquestioned leader of the Communist 
world and the fountainhead of theoretical and prac- 
tical wisdom into that of an enemy of an Albanian 
regime that boasted its faithfulness to the pristine 
ideals of Marxism-Leninism. How could this sudden 
transformation be explained? What was particularly 
embarrassing to Hoxha and his associates was the 
fact that the Soviet Union could certainly not be 
portrayed in traditional hostile terms—that is, as 
just one other rapacious capitalist bully. The only 
solution, then, was to denounce Khrushchev and 
his associates as corruptors and defilers of commu- 
nism. Accordingly, a violent attack on the Soviet 
leaders was unleashed. At the same time, Hoxha 
went out of his way to reaffirm his party’s ideological 
purity and historical glory. This was done prin- 
cipally by emphasizing the nebulous left-wing ideas 
of primitive communism and the fierce peasant 
radicalism which had essentially characterized the 
Albanian party since its foundings. Fusing these 
notions with a blatantly nationalistic appeal to the 
population at large—e.g., resurrecting the name 
of long-forgotten Albanian heros, evoking the mem- 
ory of past national grievances and frustrations, 
and acclaiming old victories and successes—Hoxha 
produced the crude, blunt, insolent, turgid and 
apocalyptic language of the diatribes which the 
Albanian Communists have hurled at the Soviet 
leaders and other “revisionists” ever since. 


A Modern Reformation 


For a historical parallel to the social and ideo- 
logical circumstances which gave rise to such an 
uneven conflict, one would have to go back to 


16th-century Europe, when the Reformation 


4 [bid. 
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spawned a number of radical sects, known under 
the collective name of Anabaptists, which became 
in time its radical “left wing.” One of the most 
curious figures in this movement, though he was 
not in fact a member of any of its many sects, was 
Thomas Mintzer, who began his career as a de- 
voted follower of Luther but later became one of 
his bitterest enemies. Miintzer has been described 
as ‘“‘a propheta obsessed by eschatological phantasies 
which he attempted to translate into reality by ex- 
ploiting social discontent” ’—the social discontent 
of the peasantry of Germany and Central Europe, 
which finally erupted in the Peasants’ War of 1525. 
Mintzer believed that Luther had betrayed the 
ideals of the Reformation, just as Hoxha accuses 
Khrushchev (and Tito) of having betrayed the 
ideals of communism. The German, convinced that 
he was one of the elect charged with the divine 
mission of bringing about the Millennium, preached 
hatred and violence against all those who impeded 
the triumph of the “true” Christian faith. In the 
same manner the Albanian leader preaches hatred 
and violence against all “revisionists,” whose ideas 
and power threaten the very existence of his regime. 
The tone and virulence of both men is oddly similar. 

Lest it be thought that the analogy is rather far- 
fetched, let me cite just one example. In one of 
his addresses, Miintzer accused Luther of claiming 
that poor people had their own faith and should be 
content with it: 


Doesn’t he [Luther] see that usury and taxes impede 
the reception of the faith? He claims that the Word of 
God is sufficient. Doesn’t he realize that men whose 
every moment is consumed in the making of a living 
have no time to learn to read the Word of God? The 
princes bleed the people with usury and count as their 
own the fish in the stream, the birds in the air, and the 
grass of the field, and Dr. Liar says, ‘‘Amen!’? What 
courage has he, Dr. Pussyfoot, the new pope of Witten- 
berg, Dr. Easychair, the basking sycophant? He says 
there should be no rebellion because the sword has been 
committed by God to the ruler, but the power of the 
sword belongs to the whole community.® 


And here is Hoxha in one of his numerous out- 
bursts against the man who embodies what he 
fears and despises most: 


After Stalin’s death, the pseudo-revolutionaries of the 
Soviet Communist party, led by N. Khrushchev, began 
organizing themselves and plotting to assume power. 


5 N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, London, Mercury 
Books, 1962, p. 271. 

6R. H. Bainton, Here I Stand, A Life of Martin Luther, 
London, Mentor Books, pp. 215-16. 


Lacking in forethought and revolutionary power of de- 
cision, the Soviet Marxist-Leninists were soon caught in 
a web of intrigues spun by such revisionists and rene- 
gades as Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Brezhnev, etc., who 
were thus able to carry out their counterrevolutionary 
putsch. The leaders of the party behaved like apathetic 
and frightened men when they faced the rising tide of 
revisionism. Having no real faith in the party or the 
masses, they were carried away by a series of bargains, 
compromises and illusions . .. until they finally sur- 
rendered to . .. N. Khrushchey, the greatest counter- 
revolutionary charlatan and clown the world has ever 
known.? 


Hoxha has made the Albanian Communist Party 
into a militant anabaptist faction of the world 
Communist movement. The party thus reflects his 
own political and ideological frustrations, as well 
as the national, social and economic frustrations 
of the people whom he rules. Had he relied on 
purely Stalinist methods alone to maintain his 
position, he would have risked a dangerous explo- 
sion sooner or later. The survival of his regime has 
depended on the employment of a potent mixture of 
Communist anabaptism, nationalism, and Stalinist 
ruthlessness. 


The Chinese Phase 


If the Chinese leaders in the early 1960’s ever 
hoped that Albania would become a convenient 
base from which to spread their influence in East- 
ern and Central Europe, they have obviously been 
disappointed. The only country which appeared at 
one time to be at all receptive to Chinese blandish- 
ments was Rumania, but it became evident within 
a short time that the Rumanians were only playing 
their own game. Still, China’s extension of tech- 
nical, economic and other aid to Albania and her 
commitment to support the regime in Tirana have 
produced some rewards from the Chinese point of 
view. 

For example, in the early stages of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, Peking was able to attack Soviet 
policies via Tirana, for the Albanian leaders were 
expressing themselves more forthrightly and of- 
fensively than the Chinese were prepared to do at 
the time. More important, Albanian representatives 
to many international Communist conferences all 
over the world have supported Chinese policies 
during the past six years, often attacking Russia 
and her allies with jack-in-the-box alacrity. The 


7 Zeri i Popullit, Nov. 2, 1966. 


Albanians have also rendered China faithful service 
at the United Nations. In addition to becoming her 
spokesmen on every possible occasion, they (to- 
gether with Cambodia) have raised the question of 
Chinese representation at every autumn session of 
the General Assembly since 1963. Another service 
that is often underestimated and largely unnoticed 
is the publication of Albanian anti-Soviet newspaper 
articles and speeches in China. Peking uses this 
propaganda on its own people—there are many 
Chinese who have no accurate idea of the size, 
resources and strength of their country’s sole ally 
in Europe—to persuade them that another Commu- 
nist power besides China has wisely renounced the 
false Communist doctrines of the Soviet Union. 
Tirana’s vehement black-and-white propaganda may 
even have a similar impact on other parts of Asia 
under Peking’s influence. 


The amount of economic and technical aid that 
China has given to Albania is something of a 
mystery. The only concrete information provided 
so far was contained in a Chinese official announce- 
ment, issued in Febuary 1961, to the effect that 
China had granted Albania a loan of 125 million 
dollars. The loan, originally supplied to make up 
for the withdrawal of Soviet aid during the third 
five-year plan (1961-65), was to be used for build- 
ing 25 chemical, electrical and metallurgical plants. 
But it seems that Chinese economic assistance either 
was not prompt enough, or was used for unproduc- 
tive purposes. Albanian Prime Minister Mehmet 
Shehu has recently admitted that construction on a 
number of these industrial enterprises has been 
delayed by nearly three years.° 


Over the past several years Peking and Tirana 
have held a series of talks on the financing of 
Albania’s fourth five-year plan (1966-70). The 
most important of these took place in April 1965 
when Spiro Koleka, then Deputy Prime Minister 
and now Chairman of the Albanian Planning Com- 
mission, went to China at the head of a large delega- 
tion. A communiqué issued at the end of the talks 
indicated that China had agreed to provide all the 
economic aid Albania required, but no details or 
figures were published. 

However, from the statements made by Hoxha 
and Shehu at the party congress in November 1966, 
it became obvious that the Chinese did not offer 
any large-scale aid that would effectively make up 
for what the Soviets had withdrawn. The Albanian 


8 [bid., Nov. 6, 1966. 
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leaders stressed that industrial and economic de- 
velopment would have to depend largely on the 
country’s own efforts and resources. The new five- 
year plan envisages a higher rate of growth in 
agriculture than in industry, with priority given to 
grain and potato production. Shehu was also quite 
explicit on the question of foreign aid, claiming 
that this had been a factor of secondary importance 
when the leadership had drawn up the plans for 
“building socialism.” After thanking the Chinese 
for their “brotherly and internationalist aid,” he 
went on to assure Peking that “this would be used 
with revolutionary care for the purpose of strength- 
ening the material and technical bases of socialism, 
to develop our productive capacity and increase the 
prosperity of socialist Albania.” This passage seems 
to imply that there had been some hard bargaining 
between the Chinese and the Albanians on the scale 
of economic aid and on the use to which it should 
be put. 

One might deduce from all this, as well as from 
certain recent developments within Albania, that 
even if the Chinese had been able to be lavish 
with their gifts, they would have opted for restraint. 
The Chinese leaders believe (and they appear to 
have induced the Albanian Communists to believe) 
that rapid economic progress without proper 
ideological control would breed the kind of re- 
visionist and bourgeois ideas which, in their view, 
are now rampant in the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia 
and the other countries of Eastern Europe. Should 


such developments ever take place in Albania, 
Peking may have reasoned, Albania would eventu- 
ally veer again towards Moscow. 

Such an argument, if indeed the Chinese ever 
presented it, would appeal to Hoxha and his asso- 
ciates on two grounds. First, they are faced with 
the perennial problem of preventing any dangerous 
weakening of the foundations of their regime. Sec- 
ondly the policy of relying more and more on 
the country’s own efforts and resources allows 
them to claim, at least internally, that they are 
not anyone’s satellites, and that the kind of over- 
lordship that Khrushchev and Tito had exercised 
over Albania can never return. 


Peking’s Long Shadow 


The Albanian leaders, in fact, began a serious 
control-tightening operation several years ago. Al- 
though the inspiration was probably Chinese, the 
party took great pains to show that the inspira- 
tion came from Lenin’s works, and to a lesser 
extent from Stalin’s. For example, a report on 
literature and the arts submitted by Ramiz Alia, 
who is in charge of ideological affairs, to the 
October 1965 plenary meeting of the Politburo °® 


® [bid., Oct. 26, 1965. 


PRESENT-DAY 


For a long time now the clique of Khrushchevite 
revisionists has set as one of its chief goals liquidating 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. . . . [in order] 
to transform the USSR into a bourgeois-type state. 
The social basis for this change is the new aristocracy 
which has been born and developed like a poisonous 
mushroom throughout the body of Soviet society. . . . 

As soon as he arrived in power, Khrushchev made 
people like Sholokhovy and Ehrenburg his “personal” 
friends. He stroked the long hair of hooligans like 
Yevtushenko and put them on a pedestal. And among 
them there were some who put all their “talent” to 
work in order to soil the Soviet Union and the heroic 
past of the Soviet people. These revisionist flunkies 
spend all their money buying abstract paintings, an- 
tique furniture, and porcelain objects, and on a life 
of debauchery. 


—Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), March 8, 1967. 
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REVISIONISTS 


Through the so-called “new economic reform” pres- 
ently being implemented in the Soviet Union, Khrush- 
chevite revisionism is trying to give a free hand to 
capitalist tendencies in the Soviet economy in order to 
advance more rapidly toward the restoration of capi- 
talism. The substance of this “reform” is masked by 
frantic demagogy about the “well-being of the work- 
ers,’ by insults and curses . . ., by underestimating 
the scientific data and the “subjectivism” of their 
predecessor and teacher, that clown, Khrushchev, in 
whose tracks they are rapidly following. In place of 
the “great chemistry” and the numerous “reorganiza- 
tions” of their predecessor, the present revisionists, 
who have usurped the leadership of the Soviet party 
and state, have proclaimed that the “new reform” and 
the material stimulation will save Soviet society from 
all the evils that are gnawing away at it. 


—Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), March 11, 1967. 


was one of the most comprehensive and thoroughly 
repressive documents ever to appear in a Com- 
munist country. What Alia’s report seemed to imply 
was that unless certain drastic measures were taken 
in the fields of education and the arts, revisionist 
and liberal ideas might take root in Albania as 
they had done elsewhere, placing the existence of 
the regime itself in danger. 

In early February 1966, 12 Communist leaders 
(five of them members of the Politburo) were sent 
to different parts of the country, in order to super- 
vise party and government ideological, political and 
economic activities.*° In March the Central Com- 
mittee addressed an open letter to the people in 
which it announced that steps would be taken: 1) 
to eliminate some of the evils of bureaucracy; 2) 
to revise and simplify certain laws and regulations 
in consultation with the people; 3) to place local 
government executive committees under the direct 
control of their respective elected people’s councils; 
4.) to do away with nepotism and arrogant methods 
of ordering people about."* 

At the party congress in November, Hoxha re- 
ported on the implementation of some of these 
measures: The reorganization of the party and state 
bureaucracy, he said, had resulted in the transfer 
of 15,000 people from administrative to productive 
work. The salaries of high party and state officials 
had been trimmed down (no figures were given) to 
bring them in line with the workers’ average wages. 
Party cadres, government officials, intellectuals, stu- 
dents and schoolchildren in large numbers had been 
sent to work on farms and in factories. Finally, 
Hoxha announced that the decision (published in 
March 1966) to abolish all ranks in the army and 
to set party committees in all its units had been 
carried out. The main object of these measures, 
he emphasized, was “to pull out by the roots all 
plants which could bear revisionist or capitalist 
fruit.” ** 

There has also been some direct evidence that 
certain cautious and controlled reforms in economic 
planning and organization have been set in motion. 
This is a sphere in which the Albanian leadership 
is obliged to move with extreme caution, lest it be 
accused of carrying out the very revisionist reforms 
which it attacks so fiercely in its propaganda. In 
December 1965 and during the early months of the 
following year, the Albanian press made a number 


10 Jbid., Feb. 11, 1966. 
11 [bid., March 4, 1966. 
12 [bid., Nov. 2, 1966. 


of suggestions for better economic planning, more 
efficient administration, and less centralization. 
These suggestions were made by economists and 
technical experts. Within a short time (in March 
1966), Spiro Koleka, one of the country’s leading 
technical experts and planners, was appointed Chair- 
man of the Planning Commission. It is not quite 
clear whether he was given this job in order to 
block the new economic ideas altogether, or to try 
them out under strict party guidance and control. 
In view of the efforts that have been made to render 
the country’s bureaucracy generally more efficient, 
the second surmise seems more plausible. 


he problem of keeping the country’s cultural 
development under control is certainly one of the 
most serious and complex which the party now 
faces. Powerful and sometimes opposing forces 
press hard on the regime from all sides. As else- 
where, the educated members of the postwar gen- 
eration have become impatient with their elders, 
whose ideas they reject; they demand greater free- 
dom in their personal lives, as well as a faster rate 
of economic development. Hoxha recently de- 
scribed these aspirations from the party’s stand- 
point as follows: 


Bourgeois and revisionist influences are affecting our 
young people in several, often indirect and subtle, ways: 
through books, films, fashions, etc. Under these condi- 
tions, young people, particularly those attending schools 
and universities, may develop bourgeois illusions; a 
desire to lead a soft life; intellectualist tendencies, and 
a kind of detachment from the great mass of the ordi- 
nary people and their troubles. All this could lead to 
excessive demands on the community, to conceit, and 
to a lack of respect for the revolutionary experience of 
the older generation.!3 


Chinese pressure in this area, obviously of a very 
different nature, has been hardly less troublesome. 
During the summer months of 1966, China’s “Cul- 
tural Revolution” was mentioned only occasionally 
and perfunctorily in the Albanian press. No attempt 
was made to explain that this campaign was being 
carried out by the Red Guards. More or less the 
same studied vagueness was maintained during the 
Fifth Party Congress. When in November and De- 
cember an Albanian delegation visited Peking and 
a number of other Chinese cities and towns and 
was greeted by thousands of Red Guards, the AlI- 


18 [bid., Nov. 2, 1966. 
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banian press mentioned the Red Guards for the 
first time but gave only the barest account of their 
activities. 

The Albanian leaders’ reluctance to grapple with 
these highly complex and mysterious developments 
in China was understandable. They must have 
been as puzzled by them as most other observers. 
But the Albanians had an additional good reason 
to be circumspect: fear that the future of their own 
regime could one day be decided by the outcome of 
the political struggle that lay behind the cultural 
revolution. 

The Albanians, however, were not permitted to 
speculate very long on the outcome. In January 
of this year the Chinese invited Beqir Balluku, 
the Albanian Minister of Defense,“* Hysni Kapo, 
member of the Politburo, and Behar Shtylla, 
Central Committee member, to Peking.” Drawn into 
the vortex of the great upheaval of China, they 
visited several cities and provinces of the country, 
and took part in numerous meetings of the Red 
Guards as well as in other events of the “cultural 
revolution.” 

During their travels in China, the Albanian vis- 
itors dutifully produced all the praise expected of 
them in support of Mao Tse-tung and his campaign 
of political and ideological agitation. The Albanian 
statements were duly reported by the official Chi- 
nese news agency, by the Chinese national and 
provincial press, as well as by the home and external 
broadcasts of the radio networks of Peking. The 
service thus rendered by the Albanian Communists 


14 New China News Agency, Jan. 10, 1967. 
15 New China News Agency, Jan. 13, 1967. 
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to the “‘cultural revolution” is not a mean one, espe- 
cially when one remembers that they are the only 
foreign Communists who have said anything re- 
motely quotable in its favor. During one month’s 
frenetic stay in China the Albanian delegates were 
also received by Mao and photographed with him.” 
But whether they themselves were able to learn 
anything worthwhile about the real significance of 
the Chinese turmoil is another matter. 

Finally, there are the less mysterious forces of 
cultural and political change, coming from the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
and particularly Yugoslavia—forces which have 
been knocking on Albania’s closed doors for a num- 
ber of years. The Albanian regime has, up to now, 
been able to resist most of the demands for change 
and reform. Its leaders appear to have taken to 
heart the lesson embodied in Alexis de Tocqueville’s 
celebrated judgment on the conditions that existed 
in France a few years before the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1789: 


For it is not always when things are going from bad to 
worse that revolutions break out. On the contrary, it 
more often happens that when a people which has put 
up with an oppressive rule over a long period without 
protest suddenly finds the government relaxing its pres- 
sure, it takes up arms against it. Thus the social order 
overthrown by a revolution is almost always better than 
the one immediately preceding it, and experience teaches 
us that, generally speaking, the most perilous moment 
for a bad government is one when it seeks to mend its 
ways.!7 


16 New China News Agency, Feb. 3, 1967. 

17 A. de Tocqueville, The Old Regime and the French Revo- 
lution (transl. by S. Golbert), New York, Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1955, pp. 176-77. 


THE SOVIET UNION” 


Economic Retorm: 


A Tentative Appraisal 


By Theodore Frankel 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We present below the first of two articles assessing the results of 
the Soviet industrial reforms, which, after a three-year period of debate and hesitant 
experimentation, were formally inaugurated by Premier Kosygin at the September 1965 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU. Mr. Frankel confines himself to a 
detailed examination of how the reforms were first implemented in 43 industrial enter- 
prises. In the next issue, Mr. Keith Bush will trace the further course of the reform 
program (by now extended to over 2,000 enterprises), weighing its impact on the Soviet 


economy at large. 


he Soviet Union is currently winding up the 
first stage of a major reform of its industrial econ- 
omy. When the reform was originally announced, 
it seemed to many a potential turning point in 
Soviet economic history—one that could well effect 
a revolutionary change from the Stalinist model of 
planning and operating the economy by adminis- 
trative fiat to a system in which the national plan- 
ners would exert indirect guidance through in- 
fluencing the incentives of managers and labor. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to offer a prelim- 
inary evaluation of how the reform has fared. 


Mr. Frankel’s essays on cultural and economic de- 
velopments in the USSR have appeared in, among 
others, Commentary (New York) and Yale Review 
(New Haven, Conn.). The author wishes to ac- 


knowledge the counsel offered by Dr. John P. Hardt. 


The reform program was first outlined by Premier 
Kosygin at a plenary meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee on September 27, 1965, in the form of 
“proposals” advocating a number of changes in the 
planning and operation of Soviet industry.’ In 
early October these proposals were partially imple- 
mented with the abolition of the Economic Councils 
(Sovnarkhozi) that had directed Soviet industry 
since 1957, and the transfer of their responsibilities 
to newly created industrial ministries.” Later in 
the same month a “Statute on the Socialist State 
Production Enterprise” (henceforth referred to as 


1 See Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965. 

2“Taw of the USSR on Changing the System of Agencies 
for the Management of Industry and Transforming Certain 
Other Agencies of State Management,” Izvestia, Oct. 3, 1965. 
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the Statute) was promulgated which considerably 
changed the ground rules for the operation of Soviet 
enterprises.’ In February 1966, extensive methodo- 
logical instructions were issued on what by then 
was universally called “the new system of planning 
and economic incentives.” * 

In January 1966, out of the Soviet Union’s ap- 
proximately 45,000 industrial enterprises, a pilot 
group of 43 enterprises from 17 industries, with a 
total of 300,000 employees, was placed under the 
new system (22 were machine-building plants, 5 
were in ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, 3 in 
chemical and petrochemical production, 6 in light 
industry, 4 in the food industry, and 3 produced 
building materials.) ° It is the experience of these 
43 enterprises during the first quarter of 1966 that 
will be examined in this paper. Additional enter- 
prises were transferred to the new system in April 
and July 1966, and by the end of the year 673 
enterprises with 2,000,000 employees were partici- 
pating.® Originally all of Soviet industry was slated 
to be changed over by the beginning of 1968, but 
as we shall see, this target date has been postponed. 

It might be useful at this point to take a look at 
the conditions which prompted the reform. In 
broadest terms, it has been clear for some time that 
Soviet industry is in the grip of profound economic 
malaise, the most visible symptoms of which have 
been a downturn in Soviet economic growth rates 
and an accumulation of unsold inventories. The 
tempo of economic growth, according to Soviet 
figures, declined from an average of 8.2 percent 
for 1956-60 to 6 percent for 1961-65." Official US 
sources estimate that the average annual growth 
rate of the Soviet Gross National Product fell from 
6 to 4 percent in these two periods, with industrial 
growth dropping from 8 to 6 percent and agricul- 
tural growth from 3.5 to a measly 2 percent.® 


There has also been a marked decline in the 
return from Soviet investment and in the produc- 
tivity of labor. A comparative study shows that 
whereas “prior to 1958 the USSR was enjoying, 
along with West Germany, the highest return on 


’ Text of The Statute appears in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, 
No. 42, Oct. 1965. 

* See Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, Nos. 6 and 7, February 1966. 

5“The Economic Reform in Action: Enterprises Work Un- 
der New Conditions,” Dengi i Kredit, September 1966. 

®°M. Zotov, “The New System in Action,” Dengi i Kredit, 
September 1966. 

7N. K. Baibakov, cited in New Directions in the Soviet Econ- 
omy, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966, Part apex. 
_ ®Cited in R. V. Greenslade, “The Soviet Economic System 
in Transition,’ New Directions in the Soviet Economy, supra, 
Part I, p. 4. 
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investment [of all industrial nations], since 1958 
the return has been the lowest except for the United 
Kingdom”; in all, returns on Soviet investment 
dropped by almost 50 percent.? Average growth 
of labor productivity fell, according to a Soviet 
source, from 8.2 percent in 1951-55 to 4.6 percent 
in 1961-64."° 


At the same time, an enormous loss has accrued 
to the Soviet system as a result of the underutiliza- 
tion of capital and labor resources. This loss has 
been endemic for years and has provoked extensive 
campaigning under the slogan, “utilizing enterprise 
reserves’; the cause of the waste is to be found 
primarily in the incentive structure of Soviet in- 
dustry—on which more presently. Suffice it to say 
at this point that to the Soviets this is perhaps the 
most vexing and immediate of their problems. 


It seems paradoxical in light of the decelerating 
growth rates that the Soviets also suffer from unsold 
inventories, most visibly in the consumer goods field 
but also in producers’ goods. Soviet sources have 
revealed that “in recent years above-norm balances 
of commodities and physical assets almost doubled 
and that the total volume amounted to about 2 bil- 
lion rubles”; in light industry alone, the 1965 plan 
and budget valued unsold surplus in warehouses 
and stores at 1.3 billion rubles.'' The reason is 
not difficult to fathom. Under Stalinist conditions 
of scarcity, the assortment and quality of consumer 
goods were of no concern to planners and produ- 
cers; however, once a number of irreducible con- 
sumer demands were met in the course of the post- 
Stalin relaxation, consumer preferences began to 
have an effect on sales—though not on planning 
and production. In turn, the neglect of consumer 
demand has adversely affected the incentives of 
the labor force, thus contributing to the waste of 
capital and labor and to the fall in labor pro- 
ductivity. 


he deeper causes of Soviet economic difficul- 
ties constitute an issue that has, of course, long 
agitated economists on both sides of the Soviet 


9 Stanley H. Cohn, “Soviet Growth Retardation: Trends in 
Resource Availability and Efficiency,” New Directions in the 
Soviet Economy, supra, Part ITA, pp. 119-120. 

10S. Kheinman, “Tempos and Effectiveness of Industrial 
Production,” Kommunist, No. 16, 1965. 

11'V, E,. Dymshits, “Production, Plan, Supplies,” Pravda, 
Dec. 1965, and Ye. I. Kapustin, “A New System of Material 
Incentives at Light Industry Enterprises,” Vestnik Moskovo 
Universiteta, January-February 1966. 


border.” In this paper we must restrict ourselves 
to discussion of those causes which found official 
recognition in the formulation of “the new system 
of planning and economic incentives”: the short- 
comings of central planning and the disfunction- 
alities of the incentives system. 


The prime fault of the central planning system, 
from the Soviet point of view, is that it fosters a 
discrepancy between the goals of the central plan- 
ners and those of individual enterprise managers.** 
The latter are quite properly interested in earning 
the largest possible bonus for themselves, while the 
former are interested in a whole range of national 
objectives, including economizing on scarce re- 
sources and, lately, satisfying consumers’ prefer- 
ences. 


In their attempt to integrate these two different 
sets of objectives, the central planners had recourse 
to two kinds of “stimulation.” One was to issue a 
plethora of detailed, administrative directives over 
every aspect of enterprise operations, bolstered by 
direct resource allocations; this turned out to be 
self-defeating since the very multitude of directives 
made it certain that a good many of them could 
not be fulfilled and could therefore be disregarded 
with relative impunity. The other was a system 
of incentives which tied the manager’s bonus pri- 
marily to the size of production—with the result 
that the manager disregarded, as much as he dared, 
all directives and factors (including cost considera- 
tions) which stood in the way of overfulfilling the 
production target. Here is where the old incentive 
system bred its waste; in the single-minded pursuit 
of their personal bonuses, managers employed ex- 
cess labor, padded input requests, asked for pro- 
duction targets below their real capacity (over- 
production of targets yielded higher bonuses), low- 
ered production quality, hoarded machinery and 
raw materials, faked production reports, and en- 
gaged in other wasteful practices. It is to be noted 
that workers’ incentives were doubly neglected 
under this scheme: not only were their on-the-job 
bonuses quite small, but the inadequate quality and 
assortment of consumer goods on the market offered 
little inducement to increase their productivity and 
earnings. 


12 For a discussion of Soviet views, see J. P. Hardt, D. M. 
Gallik, and V. G. Treml, “Institutional Stagnation and Chang- 
ing Economic Strategy in the Soviet Union,” New Directions 
in the Soviet Economy, supra, Part I, pp. 19-62. 

13 The locus classicus is still J. Berliner, Factory and Man- 
agement in the USSR, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1957. 


The reform set out to remedy these problems in 
a very practical manner. The major cause of fric- 
tion between central planners and enterprise man- 
agers was to be diminished by reducing—but not 
abolishing—direct administrative interference from 
the top. The number of plan targets assigned to 
each plant was to be reduced from some 30 to eight, 
and managers were to be given additional authority 
in the operation of their plants. 


The job of integrating the priorities of central 
planners and enterprise managers was to be ac- 
complished by a radical change in the incentive 
system. Basically, it consisted of a shift from the 
link-up between incentives and production to a 
link-up between incentives, sales, and profits. Hence- 
forth the manager’s bonus would depend not on the 
volume of his production but on how much of it 
he could sell and how much profit he could show. 
Incentives for workers would be restructured both 
by improving bonuses on the job and by making 
the production of consumer goods more responsive 
to market demand. Hopefully, the effort to increase 
profits would keep operational costs down and re- 
duce the waste of labor and capital, while the effort 
to increase sales would remedy the neglect of con- 
sumer preferences. Applied on a large scale, the 
reform was expected to reverse the falling rates of 
labor productivity and return on capital, and thus 
to pull the economy out of the doldrums. The per- 
sonal objectives of the managers would at last be 
harnessed to the national objectives of the central 
planners—or in words often repeated by Liberman: 
“What is advantageous for society must become 
advantageous for every enterprise and for each of 
its workers.” “* 


This was the theory. How well has it worked in 
practice? 


Managerial Autonomy 


The enhancement of managerial authority—part 
one of the reform’s two-pronged attack—was in- 
tended to affect a variety of plant operations: 


1) Product assortment. Both Kosygin’s proposals 
and the Statute provided for considerable enlarge- 
ment of the managers’ power to determine product 
assortment. Kosygin proposed not only a drastic 


14Cf. Ye. Liberman, “The Plan, Direct Ties and Profit- 
ability,” Pravda, Nov. 21, 1965, and “The Plan, Profits and 
Bonuses,” ibid, Sept. 9, 1962. 
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reduction in the number of targets assigned to each 
plant, but also the elimination of the index for gross 
value of production, the chief cause of waste in the 
old system, and its replacement by two rather broad 
indexes—the volume of sales and a list of the main 
categories of production (nomenklatura). The Stat- 
ute went even further: enterprises were given the 
responsibility for preparing their own quarterly and 
monthly production plans (covering technical, in- 
dustrial, and financial activity), and for initiating 
annual and long-range plans in conformity with 
central norms; enterprises were also to act inde- 
pendently in setting quantitative and qualitative 
plan indices for their own production and adminis- 
trative units. Plan assignments approved by the 
enterprises were to be reviewed by superior agencies 
only in exceptional cases. 

How rigorously have these measures been imple- 
mented in the pilot group? The number of indexes 
has indeed been reduced, and the new indexes are 
less detailed than the old ones. It seems too early 
to judge how enterprises have fared in the formula- 
tion of their short-term plans, but it might be noted 
that in at least one case a ministry felt it necessary 
to change a factory’s plans for assortment.” 

In general, it seems doubtful that the managers 
of the 43 enterprises are enjoying anything like the 
full extent of the new rights promised them. In 
the first place, they went into the reform with their 
1966 plans still binding and with contracts arranged 


15 V. Nikitin, “Is this Plan Well-Founded?,” Pravda Sept. 
20, 1966. 
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by the Economic Councils still controlling output.” 

Secondly, both the main list of production catego- 
ries and the index for the volume of sales constitute 
firm, if elastic, limits upon the producers’ freedom 
of decision. 

Thirdly, there has been from the beginning con- 
siderable opposition on the part of ministries and 
supervisory agencies to the full exercise of mana- 
gerial authority. The worst offenders are the finan- 
cial agencies, which on occasion have demanded 
reports on the abolished index for gross value of 
production and have attempted to fine enterprises 
for failure to report." 

Fourthly, there is considerable hesitation on the 
part of management personnel to accept the new 
order. Writes one director: 


The personnel think that the index for gross value of 
production has not really been abolished but rather that 
an additional index has been decreed in the shape of the 
index for volume sold. It is necessary to get rid of the 
psychology of ‘‘produce, produce.” 18 


Fifthly, a rigid supply system—now more than 
ever removed from the influence of the enterprise 
managers since it has come under the domain of 
the powerful State Committee for Technical and 
Material Supplies—leaves managers relatively little 
room for maneuver regarding inputs and disposal 
of outputs. 


16“The Results of the Work of 43 Enterprises: Facts and 
Figures,” Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 19, May 1966. 

17 Editorial in Pravda, May 16, 1966. 

18 V. Firsov, “Innovation,” Literaturnaia gazeta, Feb. 1, 1966. 


FITTING COMMENT 


Director: ‘‘And this is what 
we produce in our factory! 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 11, 1966. 
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A final obstacle is the inflexibility of centrally- 
administered prices. A graphic illustration is the 
case of the S. M. Kirov Turbine Plant, which in 
the first quarter of 1966 fulfilled its sales plan by 
117.7 percent but its profits plan by only 109.1 
percent. This discrepancy arose from the fact that 
the quality of the turbines had been improved and 
that costs had gone up concurrently—but the fac- 
tory could not recoup its inputs because the minis- 
try did not permit an increase in prices. What was, 
in effect, a change in product assortment penalized 
the producer via lower profits and lower bonuses."° 


2) “Direct links” between enterprises. Contrac- 
tual relations between producing and purchasing en- 
terprises—established directly rather than through 
the ministries—have long been demanded by liberal 
Soviet economists, on the grounds that such rela- 
tions would adjust production to demand and also 
enhance managerial authority. But while direct ties 
were established in fairly widespread experiments 
both in trading and in the consumer goods indus- 
tries, they are not clearly a part of the current re- 
form. Kosygin’s proposals were notably indefinite 
about establishing direct contractual ties “in the 
future,” and the Statute qualified its endorsement 
of direct ties by a clause which “permitted changes 
in the existing contractual relations in necessary 
cases, with observance of the procedures established 
in existing legislation.” 

By contrast, Kosygin proposed in very unambigu- 
ous terms the establishment of Chief Directorates 
of Supply and Marketing (Glavsnabsbyty) and of 
the aforementioned State Committee for Technical 
and Material Supplies. These bodies were duly set 
up, and they seem to exercise considerable influence 
over wholesale trading. V. Dymshits, the director 
of the State Committee, has listed among its func- 
tions: establishing long-term links between sup- 
pliers and consumers; executing material and equip- 
ment plans by ministries, departments and enter- 
prises. According to Dymshits, the Glavsnabsbyty 
play an important role in creating contractual rela- 
tions among consumer enterprises, suppliers, and 
sales organizations in matters of volume, product 
lists, dates and conditions of delivery.”° Under 
these circumstances it is difficult to visualize much 
free exercise of managerial authority in wholesale 
trade. 


19 Ye. Liberman and A. Rudkovski, “Plant Works in the New 
Way,” Pravda, April 20, 1966. 
20 Dymshits, op. cit. 


3) Disposition of Capital. Both Kosygin’s pro- 
posals and the Statute stipulated considerable ex- 
pansion of managers’ control over capital. Kosygin 
proposed giving enterprises more of a say in the 
disposition of turnover funds, depreciation deduc- 
tions, and returns from the sale of unnecessary 
equipment. The Statute stipulated that wornout 
equipment could be written off, up to certain 
amounts; work could be subcontracted; buildings 
and fixed equipment might be transferred to other 
enterprises; surplus equipment could be sold to 
other organizations; and the like. 

Overall, the experience of the 43 enterprises in 
this matter seems to have been unsatisfactory. 
According to one source, the amount of deprecia- 
tion deductions left at the free disposal of the enter- 
prises amounted to less than one-half of the com- 
bined goal for all enterprises in the first quarter; 
and one-quarter of the 43 enterprises did not utilize 
depreciation funds at all because they were not 
compensated by the ministries.” 

While the same source claimed that proceeds 
from the sale of leftover or extra property did meet 
the plan goals for the quarter, there are more spe- 
cific indications that in a number of situations 
managers were severely restricted. At the Kirov 
Turbine Plant, only 400 out of 700 thousand rubles 
worth of unused supplies and equipment could be 
sold because of opposition from the ministry.*” The 
Izensk Diatom Combine was not permitted to write 
off obsolete equipment, and the A. N. Kuzmin 
Dneprospetstal Plant was not permitted to subcon- 
tract work.” 


4) Disposition of new investment capital. The 
promise of discretionary managerial powers over 
new investment had seemed one of the more excit- 
ing features of Kosygin’s proposals. A new fund 
for the development of production was to be formed 
at every enterprise, to be derived partly from enter- 
prise profits and partly from depreciation allow- 
ances. These funds were to grow rapidly, reaching 
4 billion rubles in 1967. 

Actually, the production funds generated by the 
enterprises seem surprisingly small. In the first 
quarter they reached only 17 percent of the annual 
goal and amounted to only 5.7 million rubles—less 
than a third of the 19.7 million rubles transferred 
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from the enterprises to the State budget.** Moreover 
they amounted to only a fraction of centralized 
capital investment of enterprise profits: in the 
Kirov Turbine Plant, the production fund was 16 
percent of centralized capital investment.” The 
share of enterprise profits going to the production 
fund in the chemical industry was estimated by 
Pravda as 7 percent.” 


Moreover, disbursement is still strictly super- 
vised. In the Kirov Plant blueprints and estimates 
had to be submitted to various financial agencies,”’ 
while the Odessa Sugar Refinery was informed in 
May 1966 that a plan for capital modernization, 
submitted in January 1966, had not been approved 
and that another plan had been substituted by the 
Ukrainian Ministry for Food Industry.” 


It should be kept in mind that the production 
fund may not be used for the expansion of produc- 
tive capacity—that is to say, disbursements from 
this fund do not allocate resources to the manager 
for investment in the fullest, capitalist sense of the 
word. Only the maintenance and modernization of 
present equipment and the introduction of innova- 
tions and new technology may be so financed. 


3) Control over labor. Very considerable exten- 
sion of managerial rights was to take place in wage 
determination, bonus distribution, hiring and firing, 
and staffing. Only the sum total of wages for each 
enterprise was to be designated, leaving enterprises 
to fix wage rates, establish job ratings and deter- 
mine hazard pay. Enterprises were also to establish 
their own bonus indices, with authorization to 
change bonus rates by as much as 25 percent or, 
in certain cases, to withdraw bonuses completely. 
The Statute gave enterprise directors considerable 
power to hire and fire and authorized enterprises 
to draw up their tables of organization without ap- 
proval from the financial agencies. 


How were these measures implemented? In 
the matter of wage rates it appears that the cen- 
tral planners changed their minds rather quickly. 
Largely because of afterthoughts on a pilot study 
conducted in May-August 1965, 


+ + + it was determined that it was not advisable to 
establish wage rates and salaries locally by every indi- 


*4 Rotshtein, op. cit.; and “The Results of the Work of 43 
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vidual establishment. To safeguard uniformity of wages 
of workers in identical professions and specialties re- 
quires that wage rates and salaries be established by 
the state in a centralized fashion.29 


From discussions in the Soviet press, it has be- 
come clear that in fact wage rates are fixed by the 
State Committee on Labor and Wages, working with 
the individual ministries and the Central Council of 
Trade Unions.*° 

By contrast, there seems to have been no retreat 
from the privileges granted management with re- 
spect to distribution of bonuses, and there have 
been numerous reports of enthusiastic and uncurbed 
experimentation. For example, the specialists of the 
Volgograd Metallurgical Factory introduced eight 
supplementary indices to encourage bonus-earning 
in January 1966; in February the number had in- 
creased to 20, and at the end of the first quarter 
it stood at 30.** Apparently such actions are being 
encouraged. Quite recently A. P. Volkov, Chairman 
of the State Committee on Questions of Labor and 
Wages, urged management to be bolder in the se- 
lection of indices and conditions for bonus distribu- 
tions.*” 

Hiring and firing is another area in which more 
power has accrued to managers. Reports of fairly 
drastic lay-offs by the 43 enterprises have been 
common; thus the Uglich Watch Plant released 
200 employees as a result of the introduction of 
automation associated with the new system; at the 
Moscow Automobile Depot about 7 percent of the 
personnel were dismissed in quick order, and else- 
where figures went even higher.** Indeed, the First 
Secretary of the Moscow Oblast party organization 
conjured up the spectacle of unemployment as a 
national problem.** 

Managerial jurisdiction over staffing is less clear- 
cut. Two officials of the Norilsk Kombinat have 
stated that their enterprise chiefs had the right to 
determine the staff organization of engineer-tech- 
nical workers and employees.*° However, the Chief 
Inspector of the State Committee on Problems of 
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Labor and Wages seems to have had a different idea. 
She wrote: 


The Statute pertaining to the Socialist Production En- 
terprise indicates that the administrative structure and 
staffs of the enterprises are determined and adopted by 
their directors using the typical structure for the pur- 
pose. If the latter, however, does not exist, the directors 
will be deprived of that right.* 


The emphasis here is added; presumably “typical 
structure” refers to the model tables of organization 
established for various industries on the basis of 
proposals made by research organizations attached 
to the ministries. 


6) General Climate. A word should be said about 
certain attitudinal factors that influence the imple- 
mentation of the reform program. First, there seems 
to prevail a tenacious opposition to the delegation 
of power from the middle levels of the ministries and 
the planning and supervisory agencies (it must be 
remembered that a considerable portion of the 
personnel in these agencies are transferees from 
the dissolved Economic Councils and, in many 
cases, the pre-1957 industrial ministries, and are 
thus used to the exercise of power). Pravda has 
issued repeated editorial warnings of petty tutelage 
on the part of the ministries and control agencies; 
and Professor L. Leontiev has stated bluntly: 


The personnel of agencies of industrial management will 
have to rid themselves of the prejudice that supposedly 
no questions concerning the lives of enterprises can be 
solved without their sanction.37 


There is also considerable reluctance on the part 
of individual managers to assume their new powers. 
Again, Professor Leontiev supplies an appropriate 
warning: 


The new system requires major changes in psychology. 
The personnel of the enterprises will have to be freed 
from the habit of waiting for or requiring instructions 
from above on the questions which now come within 
their competence.*® 


dding up all of these factors, it can be said 
that for the pilot group of 43 enterprises the en- 
hancement of managerial authority was consider- 
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ably less than envisaged by the framers of the 
reform. 


In production assortment, in disposition of exist- 
ing capital equipment, and in control over new 
investment, the gains have been minor. It seems 
unlikely that direct contractual relations have been 
established between plants in the pilot program, 
even though certain trading and consumer goods 
enterprises that are not under the reform have been 
negotiating direct contracts. The initial grant of 
authority to managers to determine wages has been 
completely withdrawn. It is only in the area of 
labor controls, including bonus distribution, hiring, 
firing, and possibly staffing, that the managers’ 
powers have been significantly enhanced under the 
reform. 


The result is that in most areas economic guid- 
ance by direct administrative orders has continued, 
even if that guidance is somewhat less detailed. It 
should be noted, however, that the one aspect of 
managerial authority which has increased is likely 
to have a dramatic effect on productivity figures. 
Large lay-offs of surplus labor will improve statistics 
for labor productivity per man-year immediately. 
And with the substitution of modern equipment 
for marginal labor, genuine improvements in pro- 
ductive capacity are bound to occur over a period 
of time. 


The Incentives System 


The purpose of the proposed change in the system 
of incentives was to cut the linkage between incen- 
tives and volume of output and to establish a new 
link-up between incentives on one hand and 
efficiency of production (i.e., reduction of labor 
and capital costs) and satisfaction of the market 
demand on the other. This double purpose was to 
be achieved by tying the size of the bonus not, 
as formerly, to the index of volume of production, 
but to indexes for profitability and for volume of 
sales. 

Each enterprise under the new system was to 
establish two new bonus funds: a fund for “ma- 
terial encouragement,” which was to be distributed 
in the form of personal bonuses to workers and 
managers; and a fund for social-cultural measures 
and housing, which was to be distributed collec- 
tively for enterprise achievements. The following 
discussion will concentrate on the fund for material 
encouragement, since it is by far the more important 
of the two—in the case of the 43 enterprises, it was 
six times as large as the fund for social-cultural 
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measures and housing.*® Also, the composition of 
the two funds is similar.*° 


1) Profits. In the case of profits, the theory has 
been stated simply by the economist V. Gelbras: 


The better an enterprise works, the higher the profits, 
the greater the deductions into the enterprise funds, the 
more the funds receive for awards of bonuses.*1 


However, in practice it quickly became clear that 
the double equation between efficiency and profits, 
and between profits and bonuses, was far less clear- 
cut than originally expounded. Indeed it broke 
down rather quickly. 

Let us first look at the relationship between efh- 
ciency of operation and profits. Two things must 
be noted about the calculation of profits: (1) There 
are actually two profit indexes, one pertaining to 
the growth of enterprise profit (measured against 
the previous year’s profit sum) and the other, which 
is the more important, the index of profitability, 
expressing enterprise profits as a percentage of the 
enterprise’s fixed and operating assets (for the 43 
enterprises the index of profitability was 4.9 per- 
cent).** (2) These indexes are assigned to the 
enterprise, and the manager’s objective is to attain 
the targets rather than to maximize profits—for only 
in the former case will he obtain maximum bonus 
rates. 

There are two main obstacles in the way of a 
direct relationship between efficiency of operations 
and the index of profitability. The first is that 
profitability of Soviet enterprises is radically af- 
fected by factors which have nothing to do with 
efficiency, such as differential rents, interest pay- 
ments, subsidies and taxes. Soviet economists have 
illustrated the impact of these factors by pointing 
to profitability rates which vary enormously from 
one industry to the next, between enterprises of the 
same industry, and between the shops of one enter- 
prise.** 

In order to screen out these extraneous factors 
for the various branches of industry, the Council 
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of Ministers has set up varying standards which 
determine for each industry separately what portion 
of enterprise profits is to remain within the enter- 
prise for bonus distribution and what portion is to 
be paid into the State Budget. The differences in 
profitability between the enterprises of one industry 
are apparently being equalized by means of intra- 
ministry accounting prices, and the intra-enterprise 
differences in profit level are apparently being neu- 
tralized by means of artificial intra-factory prices 
established on the basis of normative costs and 
profits.** As implemented at the Norilsk Kombinat, 
basic production shops—but not service depart- 
ments—were placed on the new system; each shop 
was given intra-combine “accounting prices” for 
supplies entering the shops and for products leaving 
them. These prices permitted the combine to iso- 
late its units from distorted outside prices and to 
establish the net value contributed by each produc- 
tion unit.*® 


The second and fatal problem in measuring plant 
efficiency by profits is that the Soviet system of 
rigid, centrally-fixed prices cannot reflect fluctuating 
costs (not to speak of fluctuating demand), and 
without accurate costing there can be no true effi- 
ciency calculations. As long as Soviet prices remain 
centrally fixed, an air of make-believe will continue 
to hang over the use of profitability as a measure 
of efficiency. 


No less problematical is the second part of the 
equation: the relationship between profits and the 
size of bonuses. Here a host of distorting factors 
enter in. 


In the first place, enterprise profits are channeled 
into the bonus funds in varying proportions that 
are related to efficiency only in rather roundabout 
ways. As mentioned above, the proportion of en- 
terprise profits going into the funds differs from 
industry to industry. Moreover, if an enterprise 
requests a profit target above the planned target, 
it may retain up to 90 percent of that profit; how- 
ever, if enterprise profits exceed the assigned or 
accepted profit targets, the portion retained for 
bonus distribution may drop by 30 to 40 percent— 
this, in order to discourage artificially low profit 
targets.*® 
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A SOVIET THESEUS 


Will | ever manage to get 
out of this labyrinth? 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 5, 1967. 


Second, the incentive fund is not formed from 
enterprise profits alone but from enterprise profits 
plus a portion of the wage fund. In the case of 
the 43 enterprises, the wage fund contribution in 
the first quarter amounted to 47.5 percent.*’ The 
result is to dilute the influence of profits on bonus 
distribution—at least for the workers at large. 
However—and this is a major qualifying clause— 
bonuses for managerial personnel come exclusively 
from the profit portion of the material encourage- 
ment fund,** meaning, of course, that managers 
have a much more direct interest in profits than 
workers. 

Third, the portion of the fund for material encour- 
agement which is derived from enterprise profits 
does not depend upon the amount of the profits 
which remain with the enterprise. Rather, it is 
calculated on the basis of the planned profit level 
and the planned and above-plan growth of the vol- 
ume of sales (or growth of profits) in comparison 
with the previous year’s figures. Each enterprise 
receives norms for each percent of growth in volume 
of sales (or growth of profits) and for each percent 
of profitability. A simplified calculation provided 
by the Soviet press goes as follows: 


An enterprise is assigned in the plan a profit amounting 
to 8 percent above last year’s sum and a profitability 
index of 20 percent. Suppose the ministry gives the 
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following normatives for the formation of the material 
encouragement fund: for each percent of profit growth, 
0.5; and for each percent of profitability, 0.25. In that 
ease, the fund for material encouragement is calculated 
as follows: (0.5 < 8) plus (0.25 * 20) = 9 percent of 


the Wage Fund for Productive Personnel.*9 


(Incidentally, this calculation—like most cited in 
the Soviet press—shows the index for volume of 
sales replaced by the index for growth of profits. 
This sort of substitution is permissible where the 
volume of sales may not constitute a fair index— 
e.g., in industries where growth of sales is limited 
by factors beyond enterprse control. In the case 
of the 43 enterprises, 33 used the normatives for 
the volume of sales. The specific weight given to 
the two indexes changes, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances.’ ) 

Note as the final limiting factor that the dimen- 
sions of the fund for material encouragement are 
not given in absolute numbers, but are tied to the 
workers’ payroll. 

Obviously then, the efficiency of enterprise opera- 
tions is related only indirectly to enterprise profits, 
and profits in turn have a rather roundabout effect 
on bonus distribution. 

Does this mean that profits exert no influence 
whatsoever on efficiency of operations? Paradoxi- 
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cally, not; indeed, a good case can be made that 
within the limits set by varying deductions from 
profits into the State budget, by the regulations 
tying bonuses to the wage funds of productive per- 
sonnel, and by the distorting effects of the price 
system, the new profit incentives exert a general 
downward pressure on costs. The clue here is the 
fact that managers’ bonuses derive entirely from 
enterprise profits and that (as will be shown below) 
these bonuses constitute a considerable portion of 
the take-home pay of managers, which is not the 
case with the rest of the work force. 


In consequence, managers do have a_ personal 
incentive to maximize—not enterprise profits—but 
bonus funds, by attaining the targets for profitabil- 
ity and volume of sales and by requesting the high- 
est profitability targets consonant with the long- 
range productive capability of their plants. In so 
doing they are bound to reduce a number of capital 
and labor-wasting practices prevalent under the old 
system. 

Previously, managers would request low initial 
production targets, backed by deliberate understate- 
ments of true production capability; overfulfillment 
of the initial targets netted large bonuses for the 
managers—even though a large percentage of plant 
capacity remained idle in order to retain some slack 
for the years ahead. Under the present system, 
which pays higher bonus rates to managers for 
100 percent fulfillment of profit targets than for 
overfulfillment, enterprise managers have a mone- 
tary incentive to ask for high profit targets to begin 
with. There is ample evidence that this is happen- 
ing—though with lots of room for improvement. 
Unutilized production reserves made it possible for 
the 43 pilot enterprises to accept an increase of 
25 million rubles over the original 1966 production 
target, and an increase of 11.4 million rubles in the 
1966 profit plan. What is more, they fulfilled these 
annual obligations in only four months *\—which 
led S. Balbekov to remark somewhat caustically 
that even under the new system the enterprises had 
underestimated their full production capability.” 

Formerly, another source of waste was the reten- 
tion of excess labor because labor costs did not 
affect managerial bonuses. Now that wages do 
affect profits and bonuses, surplus workers are being 
dismissed. 
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Other wasteful practices of the past, such as 
hoarding and illegal barter of surplus equipment, 
may be at least partially counteracted by considera- 
tions of enterprise revenues and profits. The new 
statutory right permitting the sale of surplus equip- 
ment has, as shown above, resulted in some such 
sales, even though much less than the possible 
maximum. 


There is also some statistical evidence that the 
reform is effecting reductions in capital and labor 
costs. Labor productivity for the 43 enterprises 
in the first quarter of 1966 rose by 6.4 percent 
over the corresponding period in the previous year, 
whereas the rise for industry as a whole was 4.6 per- 
cent.’ Data on improvement of capital utilization 
show that in the case of 17 enterprises under the 
jurisdiction of the RSFSR, for each ruble of basic 
equipment, production amounted to 1.709 rubles 
in 1965, while in the first quarter of 1966 the figure 
rose to 1.738 rubles—an improvement of 1.7 per- 
cent which, if not exactly enormous, is a step in 
the right direction.” 

All in all, it seems reasonable to assume that prefit 
calculations do increase efficiency—though not as 
much nor in as direct a manner as desired by the 
advocates of these measures. 


2) Volume of sales. Under the reform, volume 
of sales was to be second only to profits as a man- 
agerial goal. By substituting the index of volume 
of sales for the index of gross value of production, 
and by linking the new index to the bonus system, 
it was hoped to reorient production to market de- 
mand. Initial Western evaluation of Kosygin’s pro- 
posal was favorable. One observer, commenting 
shortly after Kosygin’s speech, thought that this 
shift constituted “the major reform [measure ].” *° 

Volume of sales has indeed become a major enter- 
prise goal, as indicated by its utilization in the 
calculation of the bonus funds. 

However, it is quite difficult to establish how 
effective the new index is. On the minus side, there 
have been demands to drop the index because of 
its complexity °° (one can easily imagine the com- 
plications involved in applying the index to the 
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performance of individual shops within factories). 
Moreover, while the 43 pilot enterprises overfulfilled 
their sales plan during the first quarter by 3.6 per- 
cent, a number of enterprises seem subsequently to 
have missed their targets.°’ Ironically, even the 
overfulfillment of sales targets has come under fire 
on the grounds that it has violated the principle of 
planning, disrupted the work of supply agencies, 
and put scarce resources to less than optimal use.”* 
A practical problem is that the index can be cal- 
culated only on the basis of customers’ acceptances; 
since it frequently takes as long as a month for 
notifications of acceptance to come in, enterprises 
miss their targets for volume of sales and lose 
bonuses, causing quite a morale problem.” 


On the plus side, the volume of sales indexes are 
bound to get crucial attention from managers since 
the size of the bonus funds depends—at least par- 
tially—on the fulfillment of the sales target and the 
growth of the sales volume over the previous year. 
It is also reasonable to assume that the emphasis 
on sales will put a curb on past managerial practices 
involving simulation, such as the submission of 
faked production figures and the lowering of prod- 
uct quality. Since calculations for fulfillment of the 
sales index must be backed by consumers’ accept- 
ances, and since consumer agencies may reject un- 
acceptable merchandise, these wasteful practices 
are probably being reduced. 

This supposition is supported by a slight down- 
turn in inventories in June 1966. In the case of 
25 enterprises of the pilot group, the ruble value of 
stocks on hand was 4.1 percent lower than the year 
before.® 


All in all, it seems likely that linking managers’ 
bonuses to volume of sales has resulted in some cost 
reduction and in additional attention being paid to 
consumer demand. 


3) The effect of the bonus system on income. In 
the last analysis, the impact of the bonus system on 
productivity depends on how much bonuses affect 
incomes. It is at this point that the difference be- 
tween workers and managers is most obvious. Profits 
provide only half the money in the part of the bonus 
fund allotted to workers—52.5 percent in the case 
of the material encouragement fund in the pilot 
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sroup."* Moreover, bonuses play a very small part 
in workers’ take-home pay—anywhere from 4 to 7 
percent of annual wages. In the case of the 43 
enterprises, bonuses to workers out of profits rose 
from 9 rubles to 12.7 rubles per quarter. For the 
year, this makes 51 rubles, or a little above 4 
percent of an average yearly salary of 1200 rubles. 
A similar figure was given by the manager of a 
textile factory who stated that end-of-the-year bo- 
nuses would average 14 days’ earning per worker— 


or something less than 5 percent of the annual 


wage.” Since one of the avowed goals of the 
bonus system was to spread benefits and incentives 
as widely as possible, the reform obviously falls 
short in this respect. 


By contrast, managerial personnel—as stated 
above—get all of their bonus payments from enter- 
prise profits; nor are these bonuses small. One 
source mentions that bonuses for engineer-tech- 
nical workers and office workers, paid from the 
material encouragement funds of the 43 test enter- 
prises, amounted to 35 percent of official pay rates, 
and it is hardly likely that bonuses to manage- 
ment were smaller.’ This is confirmed by the chief 
economist of the S. M. Kirov Watch Plant, who 
states that the plant administration gets bonuses 
amounting to 35 percent of monthly salaries for the 
fulfillment of the planned targets for profits, sales, 
and the most important products. For each per- 
centage in overfulfilling the plan they get 0.5 per- 
cent of salary.** Thus, there seems to be little doubt 
that managerial personnel does indeed have a strong 
incentive to meet targets for profits and volume of 
sales. 


4) Interest charges and fines. A reform measure 
intimately connected with profits and the economiz- 
ing of scarce resources is the imposition of an 
interest charge on capital assets, formerly acquired 
through interest-free transfers of state budget 
funds. Both Kosygin’s proposals and subsequent 
discussions by the heads of the State Bank and the 
Ministry of Finance © expressed the expectation 
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that the impact of interest payments would tighten 
the supply of money and induce economizing of 
capital resources. It appears, however, that so far 
this measure has not been applied with sufficient 
rigor to show much result. For enterprises under 
the new system, the rate of interest on fixed and 
working capital varies between 3 and 8 percent, 
with the majority of rates set at 6 percent."* 

Under Soviet conditions of capital scarcity, these 
interest figures are artificially low and are recog- 
nized as such by at least one Soviet expert. Noting 
that for the 43 enterprises, payment on capital con- 
stitutes only a quarter of their total payments into 
the budget, and that for light and food indus- 
tries these payments do not, at times, exceed three 
percent of total budget payments, he comments 
wryly: “The payment on capital is essentially 
pushed into the background.” °* 

A related measure is the imposition of stiff fines 
for failure to deliver contract assignments; these 
fines now amount to 14 percent of the value of the 
commodity as compared to 2 percent under the old 
system."* The system of fines was designed to in- 
crease efficiency of production and tighten up the 
supply of money available to enterprises. It is un- 
known how well the fines have fulfilled these pur- 
poses. Quite certainly, however, the measure has 
been demoralizing to the management of the 43 
enterprises, since when guilty they pay fines ac- 
cording to the new schedule, while when injured 
they are usually reimbursed at the old rate by 
suppliers who have not yet been transferred to the 
reform program. 


ll in all, for the pilot group of 43 enterprises 
the change in the incentives system seems to have 
been implemented rather more successfully than 
the grant of managerial autonomy. It is true that 
minor measures, such as interest charges and fines 
for failure to fulfill contract deliveries, have been 
applied too timidly or too inconsistently to achieve 
their purposes; likewise profitability has turned out 
to be a poor measure of efficiency. However, as a 
major success indicator of managerial behavior, 
profits have clearly acted to depress the general 


66 Cited in Keith Bush, “The Progress Made in Industry,” 
Bulletin for the Study of the USSR, Oct. 1966. 

67 Nikitin, op. cit. 
Pca a Zhibarev, “The Realization of Production and_ the 
ee of Sales,” Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 25, June 
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level of costs by reducing waste in the utilization 
of capital and labor; and the volume of sales, as 
the second major index, is bringing about a re- 
orientation toward market demand. The bonus 
system apparently fell short in spreading incen- 
tives widely throughout the work force; but as a 
means of achieving a turnaround in managers’ 
orientations to efficiency and consumer demands, 
the bonus system has no doubt fulfilled the major 
task set for it. 


Summary 


Let us now recapitulate: The current industrial 
reform was triggered by a deep-seated malaise in 
the Soviet economy, the most disturbing symptoms 
of which were declining economic growth rates, 
neglect of consumer demand, and the ubiquitous 
waste of labor and capital resources. The under- 
lying causes of this malaise (or rather those 
recognized by the central Soviet leadership as 
susceptible to reform) were, first, defects in the 
planning system—primarily excessive administra- 
tive intervention from above in routine decision- 
making at the enterprise level—and second, an in- 
centive system which set managers and central 
planners at cross purposes. 


The proposed reform measures were intended 
to remedy these faults by shifting considerable 
operational control to enterprise managers while 
maintaining the principle of central planning, and 
by reorienting the incentive system from produc- 
tion to efficiency and the satisfaction of demand. 

The reform in action, as it affected the pilot group 
of 43 enterprises, turned out to be uneven. The 
extension of managerial authority could not be 
satisfactorily implemented in most areas, partly be- 
cause of second thoughts on the part of the central 
leadership, partly because of opposition from the 
middle levels of the ministries and the supervisory 
agencies, and finally because of the timidity of the 
managers themselves. There was, however, one 
area in which additional decision-making authority 
clearly devolved to the managers: the control and 
manipulation of labor. 


The shift to the new incentives system was more 
successful, at least in terms of the reform’s ex- 
plicit tasks. Managers’ incentives were shifted—if 
in a general and rather imprecise way—away from 
production for production’s sake and toward cost- 
cutting and selling to the market. 


However, implementation was severely handi- 
capped by the top planners’ tendency to carry out 


their post-Stalinist goals with the old Stalinist 
means. In the first place, the retention of the cen- 
trally-fixed pricing system prevented the managers 
from introducing true operational efficiency; and 
since central prices reflected planners’ preferences 
(or simply confusion in the pricing agency) rather 
than consumers’ preferences, the managerial re- 
sponse to market demand could not go beyond 
stopping the production of unsalable commodities 
and trying to increase the overall volume of sales. 
This, to be sure, was a marked improvement over 
the old system, but not exactly the model of a 
responsive demand-supply relationship. 

In the second place, even in the circumscribed 
area where direct administrative controls were re- 
placed by economic instrumentalities, the latter were 
so closely controlled and regulated that they lost a 
great deal of their effectiveness. It was a very 
large step forward to establish profit as the chief 
criterion of enterprise operations, but it was quite 
a step backward to tie managerial bonuses to 
profitability rates assigned in advance; it was real 
progress to orient production to sales, but much 
ground was lost by equating a centrally-determined 
target for volume of sales with the free play of 
consumer preferences. 

The final sticking point was the failure to extend 
the changed incentives system to the bulk of the 
work force, since neither the income effect of bonus 
distribution in the enterprises nor the nature of the 
consumer goods supply radically improved the 
ability of the average worker to satisfy his con- 
sumption needs. 


oes all this mean that the reform has been 
a failure? One’s judgment depends on whether the 
reform is evaluated in terms of the tasks set for 
it by the Soviet leadership, or in terms of the ob- 
server’s view of what is needed. 

In terms of announced Soviet intentions, the 
reform was a modest success. To be sure, it is 
running considerably behind schedule: while Kosy- 
gin proposed that by the end of 1966 nine million 
workers would be working under the new system, 
only two million were so employed; the date for the 
completion of the reform has been quietly moved 
from the beginning of 1968 to the end of the 
year, and very probably will be further postponed.” 


69 N. Baibakov, “Application of Economic Reform is a Most 
Important Task,” Pravda, Nov. 4, 1966. 


However, the reform did fulfill the single most 
important task set for it by reducing waste in the 
utilization of capital and labor. Both the extension 
of managerial authority and the restructuring of the 
incentive system, however deficient in other re- 
spects, have resulted in significant savings in labor 
costs; and economizing on capital resources has 
also been spurred, though with less visible effect.” 
A good beginning has been made on cutting down 
consumer goods inventories. It is, of course, much 
too early to judge the reform’s impact on the na- 
tional growth rates—whatever the Soviet claim in 
this respect. 


These accomplishments are all the more note- 
worthy since the improvements in the actual mech- 
anisms of the planning and incentives system 
have been so circumscribed. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the Soviet leaders seem well com- 
mitted to the new system in the belief that some- 
what more rigorous implementation of its provi- 
sions will turn the trick; apparently great attempts 
will be made to extend more benefits to the workers, 
to encourage managers to use their new autonomy, 
to give even more weight to economic (as opposed 
to administrative) mechanisms, and to use these 
mechanisms—particularly credit and interest—with 
greater finesse. Basically, the reform model will 
retain central planning of the basic matrix of the 
economy, guidance by a mix of administrative 
measures (including centrally-fixed prices) and 
economic measures, and a slow improvement in the 
incentive system. 

Will the cure be sufficient to remedy the malaise 
as well as the symptoms? To at least one observer it 
seems dubious, in view of the retention of the 
centralized planning system, the continued pre- 
dominance of administrative directives in the 
economy, and the implicit neglect of true incentives 
for the bulk of the work force. However, though 
the reform may not produce the right kind of 
answers to the long-term problems of the Soviet 
economy, it has raised the right kind of questions— 
and has done so in the broad forum where Soviet 
economists, planners and managers meet. It is 
here, perhaps, that the current reform’s best po- 
tential lies, for when the present limited measures 
are exhausted, the way may be cleared to a more 
radical approach to the ills of the Soviet economy. 
At that point the present reform may open up into 
a true economic revolution. 


70 A. V. Bachurin, in Trud, Jan. 17, 1967. 
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AFRICA 


A Marxist in Ghana 


By Jon Kraus 


he attempt to modernize along socialist lines 
poses vast problems to the political leaderships of 
the newly-independent developing countries. This 
was particularly true in the case of Ghana, where 
Kwame Nkrumah and the Convention People’s Party 
(CPP) sought to create a “socialist society.” The 
political, economic and international problems in- 
herent in such a transformation brought Ghana into 
a complex set of relations with the Communist world 
that were further complicated by the ambitious goals 
and manifest militance of Nkrumah’s leadership. 
Ghana’s story, however, is less one of the growth 
of Communist ties and influence than of the tenuous- 
ness of new political authority and the tension be- 
tween the needs for order and change. It is an illus- 
tration of the preoccupation of new leaders with 
political control—an elusive phenomenon in the 
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new states of widely diverse peoples with varying ~ 
allegiances. Their insecurity sponsors impulsive 

and arbitrary, if unsystematic, displays of authority 

to render organized opposition impotent. It is an 

example of the conflict between the need for a 

coherent approach to economic and social moderni- 

zation and the need for ideological indulgence, be- 

tween real social and political participation and 

the shell of pseudo-participation and mere phrase- 

mongering. 

Nkrumah’s overriding devotion to Pan-African- 
ism was grounded in a comprehension of the tragedy 
of Africa’s ludicrous fragmentation and in personal 
ambition animated by the need for African dignity 
and power. Feeling Ghana’s independence mean- 
ingless without Africa’s liberation and the formation 
of a political union, Nkrumah believed “socialism in 
one country” impossible and that an anti-imperialist 
“permanent revolution” was necessary. Seeing neo- 
colonialism and international capital behind the 
reluctance of other African leaders to share his 
goals, he devoted his efforts to the erosion of his 
opponents’ power and the decline of Western influ- 
ence in Africa. The latter was a venture in which, 


not unnaturally, the Communist countries were en- 
thusiastic supporters, and their help was warmly 
regarded. 


Inside Ghana 


Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party was formed 
in 1949 as a radical populist, anti-tribalist and 
anti-professional “common man’s” movement, extra- 
parliamentary in origin and spirit, but populist in 
vocabulary and intent. It was a mass party, a na- 
tionalist coalition, with strong rural roots. The only 
qualification for membership was a two-shilling fee. 
When it came to power in 1951, the party tempered 
its behavior and collaborated with the British in 
order to gain independence, yet its vital concern 
was maintaining its political control, which was chal- 
lenged by a number of vigorous, parochial-based 
parties. 

From the beginning, the CPP’s avowed goal was 
a program of socialist development, although before 
independence this issue was given no prominence. 
The ideological content of the party’s program was 
low and diffuse, the “road to socialism” poorly de- 
fined. The political thought of Nkrumah and a 
small group of militants, although influenced by 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism, was extremely eclec- 
tic. While organization was emphasized above all 
other considerations, the CPP was a democratic 
party during this early period and sensitive to con- 
stituency demands. A small core of militants flour- 
ished in the National Association of Socialist Stu- 
dents Organization, founded in 1953 to work on 
ideological education, but they held no posts in the 
government and only a few in the party itself. 
Nkrumah encouraged the small left wing in the 
party, but kept it under close control, partly in 
response to British sensibilities.* 

Preoccupied with the opposition, the CPP did 
not launch its socialist program until 1959-60, a 
decision which, coming as late as it did, posed a 
number of problems. First, there was the need to 
reinvigorate the party, which after almost ten years 
in power had grown indolent. Both the higher and 
middle echelons of leadership had grown comfort- 
able and accustomed to power; they had to be 
revitalized and oriented toward new goals. The old 


1 The stimulus was the 1953 British dismissal of the Cheddi 
Jagan government in British Guiana. In February 1954 
Nkrumah announced that active Communists would not be 
employed in important government agencies, and propaganda 
materials were banned. 


guard leaders had received the prestige posts in the 
party and the government and in public corpora- 
tions. For many the party had been merely a vehicle 
of opportunity; some had acquired large commer- 
cial interests while others simply enriched them- 
selves. What was needed were new militants, social- 
ist puritans who could provide the required drive to 
undertake far-reaching changes in the polity and 
economy. A new formulation of aims was necessary, 
a prescription for a new social and economic order 
that would infuse a new spirit in the ranks. 


Although the public had expected active govern- 
ment participation in creating economic growth, 
before independence (1951-57) government inter- 
vention in the economy was slight. It did, however, 
control cocoa prices, thus preventing inflation and 
gaining needed investment funds. Foreign private 
investment was welcomed, and Ghanaian merchants 
and entrepreneurs were a vocal group within the 
CPP. The Five Year Plan (1952-57) was primitive, 
and the measures employed to stimulate the rapid 
growth of 1951-60 were pragmatic. 

“Capitalism is too complicated a system” for 
new states, concluded Nkrumah in 1957, and “‘hence 
the need for a socialist society.” * This reflected 
great faith in the possibilities of rational control 
and economic planning and the conception of social- 
ism as both a means and an end. Deliberate direc- 
tion answered to the felt need for speed. 


With a pre-industrial, colonial economy tied to a 
rather fixed trade pattern, Ghana suffered from a 
shortage of skilled manpower and venture capital. 
The country was dangerously dependent on a single 
crop (cocoa) for 60 to 70 percent of hard currency 
earnings necessary for imports. With cocoa prices 
falling due to a greatly increased supply and inelas- 
tic demand on the part of the Western cocoa-buying 
countries (the average annual price per long ton was 
$1,002 in 1953-54, a high, and only $633 in 1959- 
60), new markets had to be found. Development to 
the impatient CPP leaders meant industrialization, 
requiring directly productive investments, capital 
imports (public and private), increased domestic 
savings, and technical training and assistance. 


Problem-Solving, Ghanaian Style 


Nkrumah and the CPP groped for solutions to 
these problems in a rather impulsive manner, and 


2Kwame Nkrumah, Autobiography, London, Nelson, 1957. 
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the period following 1960 was marked by consid- 
erable experimentation. To revitalize CPP organi- 
zation and reeducate its leadership posed problems 
concerning the nature and role of the party. If the 
CPP now needed a militant elect, a “vanguard,” it 
also needed its mass base, its claim to legitimacy. 
As Nkrumah and the CPP moved to pre-empt all 
prerogatives in the political arena, it had to identify 
itself with the nation. This was done by fiat, 
Nkrumah’s announcement in 1959 that “the CPP 
is Ghana and Ghana is the CPP.” 

Nkrumah’s admonition that “we cannot build 
socialism without socialists” stemmed from the need 
for new militants. The broad, disparate organiza- 
tion that had struggled for independence was no 
longer adequate for the next phase, as Nkrumah 
himself noted in 1959: “The composition of the 
party has become socially quite heterogeneous, and 
there is a danger that our socialist objective may 
be clouded by opportunistic accommodations and 
adjustments . . .”° But there were no clear defini- 
tions for “socialist” or “socialism.” 

Those who sprang forward as “socialists” came 
from extra-parliamentary associations and _ institu- 
tions such as the Trade Union Congress (TUC), the 
United Ghana Farmers’ Council (UGFC), the press, 
the Socialist Student Association (NASSO) and the 
Bureau of African Affairs, established in 1959 to 
conduct relations with parties in colonial African 
territories. They were the “outs,” the militants kept 
under wraps until now, when they were encouraged 
(but not completely controlled) by Nkrumah. Their 
weapon was ideology, their raison d’étre socialist 
purity and party supremacy. Their targets were the 
old guard, vulnerable because of corruption, who 
dominated government positions where formal au- 
thoritative power resided. The new militants at- 
tempted to assert the primacy of the party over the 
government and the civil service. Beginning in 
1960, there was a strong, if only partially success- 
ful, effort to oust these men, particularly Nkrumah’s 
long-time lieutenants. Thus began a factional con- 
flict with innumerable sub-conflicts. It was essen- 
tially a power conflict, in part genuinely ideological 
and institutional, but personal as well. 

The old guard, firmly entrenched in Parliament, 
counterattacked the new militants, however, and 
the party base remained resistant to change. New 
“socialist” structures were set up, or old ones re- 
formed. Nkrumah had reorganized and expanded 
the CPP Secretariat in 1960. He appointed a new 


8 Address on the CPP 10th Anniversary, June 12, 1959. 
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General Secretary, Tawia Adamafio, the London 
NASSO branch leader, who was also given a seat in 
the Cabinet as were the General Secretaries of the 
TUC (John Tettegah) and the UGFC (Martin 
Appiah-Danquah). Both of these organizations 
were now functioning as party ancillaries. In 1961 
Adamafio was elected to Parliament and was as- 
signed the most important ministerial posts (Presi- 
dential and Establishment Affairs). He and Tettegah 
led the fight against the old guard, encouraged by 
Nkrumah who in April 1961 denounced the MP’s 
as “self-seekers and careerists.’ 

The first of the new socialist “institutions” to be 
created within the party were the Study Groups 
which replaced NASSO as the ideological arm of 
the party. During their large meetings in 1960-61 
harsh, if not wholly unfair, attacks were made on 
the old guard CPP Ministers and MP’s, while radi- 
cal measures were suggested for stimulating eco- 
nomic development and social change. The Study 
Groups caused severe party factionalism, however, 
and they were abandoned early the following year 
when Nkrumah announced that ideological educa- 
tion had to be brought to the people through the 
establishment of Special Party Branches, an effort 
pursued only sporadically. The TUC and the UGFC 
also made plans to develop cooperatives and to 
instill new production orientations. Although the 
manifest personal ambition of the TUC leader re- 
sulted in effective opposition to all TUC programs, 
the UGFC took over a lucrative cocoa marketing 
monoply in 1961 and a year later, with a large 
staff of civil servants, began to develop a program 
of agricultural mechanization and producer coopera- 
tives. 

At the same time, the militants attempted to 
broaden their potential base by calling for mass 
participation in party affairs. The party was re- 
grouped at the district level around reformed local 
government units to which development grants were 
given and in which local dialects were permitted to 
allow the participation of those unable to use 
English. Keeping former opponents from entering 
the party was also denounced. As Nkrumah ob- 
served: “We cannot talk loudly of building a one- 
party state and yet drive away persons who would 
want to join the party and help to realize that 
objective.” * 

The downfall of Adamafio in August 1962 after 
an attempt on Nkrumah’s life (in which he was not 


4 Speech of March 24, 1962, in Osagyefo in Kumasi, Accra, 
Government Printers, 1962, p. 2. 


involved) prompted the return to power of some old 
guard leaders. Nkrumah apparently felt that he 
needed them to maintain control of the party. 
From this point on, as far as one can tell, the old 
guard was left in charge of party organization. The 
socialist militants who survived Adamafio’s fall re- 
mained in control of ideological education whose 
partial divorce from organizational matters under- 
scored its growing irrelevance to public problems. 

The ideology of the CPP was closely related to 
Nkrumah and his role as a militant national leader 
of the “common man.” It was designed to buttress 
authority and found expression in a leadership cult. 
The socialist content of the CPP ideology emerged 
only gradually. Endowing it with his own name, 
Nkrumah cited it in 1959 as a specifically African 
attempt to deal with public issues, while at the 
same time explaining Ghana’s policy of nonalign- 
ment.” Between 1959 and 1961, it was pragmatic 
and all-inclusive. Officially defined in 1961 by 
Kofi Baako, a trusted lieutenant and “young” mem- 
ber of the old guard, “Nkrumaism” was a “non- 
atheistic socialist philosophy which seeks to apply 
current socialist ideas to the solution of our prob- 
lems.” It was “socialism adapted to suit the condi- 
tions and circumstances of Africa,” with “no 
boundaries” and a “flexibility of application.” It re- 
nounced nationalization, but sought to replace the 
social power of private capital with that of the 
“people.” ° 

As a non-coercive instrument of change and a 
force in eradicating deep-seated remnants of colo- 
nial mentality, however, this formulation became in- 
creasingly unsatisfactory to Nkrumah and to the 
socialist militants. First, Nkrumah had never con- 
cealed the fact that he considered himself a Marxist 
socialist, yet “Nkrumaism,” as defined by Baako, 
made little pretense in this direction. Second, even 
those resisting change within the CPP could easily 
identify with Nkrumaism, attaching, as they did, 
various meanings to an ideology with “no boun- 
daries” and thus no committments. Something had 
to be done to relate it to Marxian socialism or to 
“scientific socialism”—something similar to the 


5In June 1959 Nkrumah spoke of “an African socialist 
ideology” and a “welfare state based upon African socialist 
principles, adapted to Ghanaian conditions” (address on 10th 
anniversary of the CPP). 

6 Nkrumaism featured social unity (rather than class con- 
flict), compatibility with religion, anti-colonialism, pan- 
Africanism, democracy without a formal opposition but with 
the right of criticism, and the division of the economy into 
state, joint state-private, private, and cooperative sectors. A. 


Baako, in Ghanaian Times (Accra) March 25-April 6, 1961. 


ideology of those countries which were said to be 
“building socialism.” The link was made only tenu- 
ously at first, beginning in 1962. 


Building a Socialist Economy 


To mobilize resources for economic development, 
the CPP relied primarily upon the government 
structure, although some ancillary organizations 
also sought and were assigned economic responsi- 
bilities. It also experimented with methods of 
channeling domestic savings. A compulsory savings 
law was introduced in July 1961 (on the suggestion 
of the British socialist economist, Nicholas Kaldor), 
but it gave rise to great opposition, including a 
politically disruptive strike, and was later repealed. 
New sources of revenue were provided by larger 
taxes and “voluntary” contributions by cocoa farm- 
ers, which actually had begun in 1959. 

This was a period of considerable innovation, at 
once economic, political, and administrative, in 
which the CPP borrowed freely from all sources. 
The socialist militants were particularly impressed 
by the achievements of the Communist countries 
and urged that the party pay more attention to 
their example in developing its own socialist struc- 
ture. Following Nkrumah’s 1961 tour of the USSR 
and Eastern Europe, the primitive Second Five Year 
Plan (1959-64) was scrapped in favor of a more 
integrated Seven Year Plan.’ The development 
of state enterprises was stepped up markedly, but 
particular Communist influences were not readily 
apparent.* Western contractors certainly appear to 
have talked Nkrumah into as many state ventures 
as the Communists did. A mixed economy was 
foreseen for some time to come, and ten percent 
of the Seven Year Plan’s investments were sought 
from (initially uninterested, now alienated) foreign 
private capital. Another 25 percent was to be 
provided by foreign loans and grants. With Western 
financing for the Volta River project secured, 
Nkrumah in turn sought aid commitments from the 
Communist world, whose interest rates were prefer- 


7A first draft was prepared, at Nkrumah’s invitation, by a 
Hungarian, Dr. Joseph Bognar. The final product, however, 
owed little to Bognar’s efforts; it was completely Ghanaian- 
produced. 

8 Soviet assistance was given for three model state farms. 
The inspiration for the establishment of other stemmed from 
a sudden, large unemployment problem with the reorganization 
of the Ministry of Agriculture in mid-1962. Farm land was 
not that which had been previously cultivated, and farms were 
actively sought as a source of rural wage employment. 
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able and whose willingness to finance factory con- 
struction was readily appreciated. 

Some $212 million was offered to Ghana by the 
Communist world: the USSR, $90 million; Eastern 
Europe, $80 million; China, $42 million. About 
$107 million had been drawn by 1966. With rapid 
development a priority, Accra obtained the bulk of 
its foreign loans in short-term high-interest sup- 
plier’s credits from the West. These as well as the 
Communist world’s loans were inefficiently allocated 
for productivity and created a debt repayment struc- 
ture that crippled growth prospects for the immedi- 
ate future. During this period the Communist coun- 
tries also became important markets for Ghanaian 
cocoa, especially since Accra was willing to conduct 
this trade on a barter basis. From a low in 1960-61, 
cocoa exports to the Communist world tripled in 
1961-1962 and had almost tripled again in 1964-65, 
accounting for more than 27 percent of Ghana’s 
cocoa exports,® and bringing about a significant 
change in Ghana’s foreign trade patterns as follows: 


% of Trade with Sino-Soviet Area’ 


Year Exports Imports 
1959 2.0 Deo 
1960 hed 4.2 
1962 8.9 ee 
1964 11.8 15.8 
1965 21.3 26.3 


Increases were slow but steady through 1964 and 
then jumped dramatically in 1965, due to Ghana’s 
inability to obtain further credits in the West and 
the extremely low price of cocoa. As a result of 
agreements signed in December 1965, two-way 
trade with the Communist world would have cer- 
tainly increased, had the coup d’etat not inter- 
vened. 


The International Context 


Continental African politics undoubtedly had a 
decisive influence in shaping Nkrumah’s attitude 
toward the Communist and Western worlds. His 
inability to promote an African political union and 


9 West Africa (Accra), Sept. 18, 1965. 
‘10 Ghana, Economic Survey, 1965, Accra, Government Print- 
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the continued influence and interference of the 
Western powers (“neo-colonialism” **) clearly frus- 
trated but never caused him to abandon his goals. 
Nkrumah’s views can perhaps be best understood 
in the context of the Congo crisis. The collapse of 
Lumumba (with whom he had special ties and hopes 
for an African Union), the role played by the 
great international cartels (Union Miniére), and the 
Belgian and American intervention clearly con- 
vinced him that Africa’s enemies were in the West. 
The Balkanization of the Congo, Tshombe’s rise to 
power in 1964, the recruitment of mercenaries from 
Rhodesia and South Africa to end the widespread 
provincial rebellions, and the US-supported Belgian 
“rescue mission” to Stanleyville were all of a 
pattern to Nkrumah and to a number of other 
African leaders, as the West soon discovered. 


Nkrumah’s orientation toward the Communist 
world did not, however, occur overnight, for it was 
more directly tied to his decision to transform 
Ghana into a socialist society. A 1957 Soviet offer 
to establish diplomatic ties had not been accepted 
with any alacrity; it was 1960 before ambassadors 
were exchanged after the drive for a “socialist so- 
ciety” had begun. By 1961 the socialist militants 
around Nkrumah had risen to prominence and could 
point meaningfully to support given Ghana’s posi- 
tion in African affairs by the Communist capitals, 
notably in the All-African Trade Union Federation. 
Expressions of solidarity and support concerning 
various African issues, especially the repeated de- 
nunciations of ‘““Western imperialism,” were some- 
thing more than rhetoric, and after 1960-61 ties 
developed rapidly between Accra and Moscow. Kco- 
nomic need and international frustrations thus 
helped to stimulate a relationship which, on Ghana’s 
side, was partly romantic and partly based upon 
the magical appeal of the word “socialism” and 
upon significant political preferences. 


Some socialist militants in Accra took advantage 
of this relationship to promote their own radical 
views with Nkrumah. The Spark, a weekly news- 
paper which appeared first in December 1962 (and 
owed its name to Lenin’s [skra), was the aggressive 
voice of a small group of “scientific socialists.” The 
paper had a minuscule circulation and was virtually 
unread in Ghana, but it did constitute a new ideo- 
logical orientation towards the Communist world 
view. Editorially more disciplined and _ ideologi- 


11 Neo-colonialism—when a country has nominal independ- 
ence but is politically influenced or subservient due to the 
maintenance of foreign economic control. 


cally more coherent than the other CPP newspapers, 
it insisted that “scientific socialism” was the only 
socialism and that African socialism was bogus, a 
“tool of the imperialists.” '* It called for a new 
ideology, stronger party machinery, and the training 
of political cadres whose class origins and ideologi- 
cal commitment had to meet certain requirements. 
Any denial of the relevance of class struggle in 
Africa was regarded as a neo-colonial trick. 
These ideas were considerably in advance of 
Nkrumah’s and in fact found little echo in the 
government’s program at home, while far sur- 
passing any official expressions of affinity with the 
Communist world. Yet the group that expressed 
these ideas was completely dependent on Nkru- 
mah’s patronage. His sponsorship was based partly 
on tactical considerations (Communist aid) and 


12 A large number of articles were by foreign Communists. 
We refer here to editorial comment. 
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partly on his own vision of himself as a great revolu- 
tionary, an African successor to Lenin. The chief 
members of the faction were “scientific socialists” 
in the proper sense: Kofi Batsa, the editor of Spark, 
and C. A. “Kodwa” Addison, Director of the 
Kwame Nkrumah Ideological Institute and promi- 
nent in Ghana press services.** Amoako-Atta, 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Ghana and Finance 
Minister (1964-66), was also a socialist and favored 
closer economic ties with the Communist countries. 
Addison and Batsa gained an ally at the head of the 
Ghanaian Trade Union Congress when a change 
occurred there in favor of Kwaw Ampah in 1964. 


13 Both had ties to Communist organizations in the early 
1950’s and studied in Eastern Europe. K. Batsa, a journalist, 
was elected to the WFDY Executive Board in 1957; Addison, 
a trade unionist, was expelled as General Secretary of the 
Maritime Union in 1954. Both became active in the CPP in 
the late 1950’s and rose to numerous prominent positions, 
Addison to the CPP Central Committee. 


The illustration at left and the quotation below are re- 
printed from The Spark (Accra), May 17, 1963. 


In the early flush of independence, some of the new 
African states are jealous of their sovereignty and tend 
to exaggerate their separatism in a historical period 
that demands Africa's unity in order that their in- 
dependence may be safeguarded. | cannot envisage 
an African union in which all the members, large or 
small, heavily or thinly populated, do not enjoy legal 
equality under a constitution to which all have laid 
their hand. 

But the insistence on not wanting to cede certain 
functions to a central unifying political authority in 
which all the members will have an equal voice is 
unrealistic and unfounded. On the other hand, an 
association of a confederate or even looser nature, 
which does not give effective powers to a central 
authority and determine those to be left to the 
sovereign states, can leave the way open for the 
domination of the smaller and weaker members by 
larger and stronger ones. 

Ghana has declared her stand in no uncertain 
terms. We have provided in our republican consti- 
tution for the surrender of our sovereignty, in whole 
or in part, in the wider interests of African unity. 
Guinea has made the same provision. So have Mali, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic. Every African 
must judge for himself which view is more progres- 
sive and realistic; which is dedicated fully to the 
practical needs and interests of Africa, unrestrained 
by fear of external pressures; and which reflects the 
true voice of Africa—KWAME NKRUMAH. 
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Some militants in Accra, socialists of an indigenous 
hue, took their cues from Nkrumah and copied the 
vocabulary of the “scientific socialists.” 


A Growing Dependency 


The political consequences of the growing ties 
between Ghana and the Communist world were 
difficult to assess, as was the impact of the many 
programs in the cultural and economic field. Cer- 
tainly the accords signed after 1961 were imple- 
mented in the fullest fashion. On the propaganda 
level Accra was flooded with imported Communist 
literature. A number of scholarships for short and 
long-term study projects were offered Ghanaian 
students by the Soviet bloc, and Accra actively dis- 
couraged those who wanted to study in the West. 
Contacts between parallel party organizations in 
Ghana and the Soviet bloc (party officers, trade 
union leaders, Young Pioneers and journalists) in- 
creased tremendously between 1961-66. But with 
the exception of the journalists, the ideologues and 
a few party bureaucrats, the desired effects did not 
filter down to those party members engaged in more 
mundane pursuits. Many students became quickly 
disillusioned,'* while a number of party members 
found such close contact distinctly uncomfortable 
and disadvantageous to Ghana. The most cordial 
relations developed between the Ghanaian and Com- 
munist journalists and ideologues. By 1962 the 
Ghanaian press, now completely dominated by the 
CPP, spoke with clear admiration of the exploits 
and policies of the “socialist countries.” While the 
press was not totally uncritical of some Communist 
practices, particularly as they concerned Ghana, 
there was increasingly unadorned sympathy for the 
“socialist countries.” 

When Nkrumah opened the Kwame Nkrumah 
Ideological Institute in February 1961, he referred 
to the previous lack of anything but “patch-up na- 
tionalist political education” and to the CPP’s so- 
cialism as being “based on the conditions, circum- 
stances and peculiarities of our African life.” * To 
develop some ideological militants, a regular two- 
year course was established in 1962. It drew pri- 


14 E.g., in February 1952 there was strong criticism of racial 
discrimination in Bulgaria and of Bulgarian clashes with 
Ghanaian and other African students. In July there were acid 
criticisms of Russian intentions to carry out a new series of 
nuclear tests. 

15 Laying the Foundation Stone of the Kwame Nkrumah 
Institute, Accra, Govt. Printers, 1961, p. 1. 
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marily men who saw in it a chance to raise them- 
selves, men whose average age was 30, but who had 
not even been to secondary school. By 1964, the 
Institute, which then had 475 students, had _re- 
cruited Russian and East European teachers to con- 
duct courses in history, philosophy and _ political 
economy from a Marxist-Leninist perspective. De- 
spite their presence, however, the Institute never 
did succeed in presenting anything resembling ideo- 
logical purity. Ideological factionalism persisted 
until the coup. The new ideologues could be used 
to pressure the old guard and link Ghana’s socialism 
to Marxian socialism. The old guard, in a power 
fight with the new ideologues, struggled for an 
explicitly national identification for Ghana’s social- 
ism (thus supporting the personality cult and 
Nkrumaism ). 

There appeared to be an even greater rapproche- 
ment between Nkrumah and the Communist coun- 
tries by 1965. The most significant reasons for this 
change seem to have been his increasingly intense 
distrust of Western activities in Africa, which in- 
cluded a deep fear of the CIA, and the support he 
was able to elicit from the Communist world for the 
Ghanaian economy, internal security and his pan- 
African activities. Nkrumah related the latter 
closely to the former, for he had come to adopt a 
world view of aggressive Western neo-colonialism 
which required the “solidarity of all the anti- 
imperialist forces” and which was identified with 
Ghana’s inability to obtain Western economic assist- 
ance.*® 

After the August 1962 attempt on his life, 
Nkrumah accepted the services of a Soviet security 
officer, and during 1963 and 1964 more security 
specialists were recruited. Shortly thereafter he 
sought to develop an intelligence network in Africa 
to replace the rather crude and inefficient political 
agitation movement he had started earlier.'’ To 
put the network on its technical feet, he turned 
again to the Soviet Union and East Germany for 
assistance, both of whom willingly responded. East 


16 See Nkrumah’s 1965 May Day speech in West Africa, 
May 15, 1965, p. 547. He added that “we are not ignorant or 
unmindful of the causes of the ever-widening gap between the 
cost of exports and imports, between our credit needs for 
development and the amount which is being allotted to us by 
those who control the world’s credits. . . . Shall we say to our 
children—you belong to a generation which will have to re- 
main illiterate and unskilled because certain bankers in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Brussels, and Geneva think that we are 
spending too much on education?” 

17 The most reliable account of subversion in West Africa 
generally as well as of that by Ghana is in I. William Zartman’s 
International Relations in the New Africa, Englewood Cliffs, 
Spectrum, 1966, pp. 87-142 in general, 97-99 on Ghana. 


German and Soviet technicians were in the process 
of establishing technical branches of the National 
Security Service and training personnel for do- 
mestic and foreign operations when Nkrumah was 
overthrown."* 

Ties of this nature certainly indicate intimacy 
and mutual trust. Yet the question of who was 
getting the most out of the relationship was clearly 
on everyone’s mind. While Ghana and the Com- 
munist world shared the same goal of reducing 
Western influence in Africa, their policies aimed in 
two fundamentally different directions. Nkrumah 
was not reluctant to oppose the USSR on African 
issues (i.e., the Congo and South Africa ‘’) and he 
was rather wary of the Soviet-Chinese machinations 
in the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement, the fourth 
meeting of which he reluctantly allowed to be held 
in Ghana in May 1965. Neither were the Soviets 
loath to criticize the Ghanaian president. For ex- 
ample, an early 1966 review of Nkrumah’s Neo- 
Colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperialism (pub- 
lished in The African Communist) expressed delight 


18 A documented (though not always clear) account of 
Ghana-Communist country accords on security and intelligence 
assistance is found in the new Ghana government’s Nkrumah’s 
Subversion in Africa, State Publishing Corp., 1966, pp. vi-ix, 
1-2, 6-8, 28-40; there is little on the subject title. It is less 
noteworthy, because less indicative, that Ghana recruited small 
teams of first Russians and then Chinese advisers to train 
African freedom fighters in guerrilla warfare; most fighters 
were from southern Africa, and those from independent states 
(Niger, Cameroon) were in more or less permanent exile. 

19 Ghana supported the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) 
which split from the Soviet-supported African National Con- 
gress (ANC) due to its ties with the South African CP in the 
Congress Alliance. The African Communist (London), April- 
May, 1962, p. 11-12, bitterly attacked The Voice of Africa, 
published by the Ghana BAA, home of Ghana’s “scientific 
socialists” and publisher of The Spark (Accra), for printing 
PAC articles which attacked the ANC and their Communist 
allies. Spark also published pro-PAC articles. 


with the book’s anti-imperialist and anti-US pose, 
but attacked it for its lack of concern with the 
worldwide class struggle and its overemphasis on 
Africa.”° Yet, this is the point: Nkrumah was an 
African socialist or, for the judicial commission in- 
vestigating his corruption, an African pseudo-social- 
ist. While susceptible to advice and _ flattery, 
Nkrumah was his own man, driven by a vision of 
African strength through unity and rapid moderni- 
zation. 

The overthrow of Nkrumah was a consequence of 
Ghana’s gross economic deterioration and bank- 
ruptcy, the widespread distaste for Nkrumah’s and 
the CPP’s abuse of power, and his disruption of 
the army. The only orthodoxy had been Nkrumah’s 
authority, and neither his thoughts nor favors had 
shown any consistency. By the time he was over- 
thrown, nothing had been resolved. His methods of 
promoting order had withered participation in the 
party and society; his methods of promoting change 
left the party leadership divided into bitter factions, 
none of which trusted him or was trusted by him. 
The Communist countries had significant influence 
in Accra, but the new government ministers he 
appointed in 1965 were not socialist militants and 
objected to the Communist system of barter trade. 
Despite genuine economic alterations, socialism had 
become a manipulative myth, its imprecisions a 
response to varying needs. The problems of so- 
cialist development in African society were not 
studied and debated but were used by Nkrumah as 
a platform and by others as a weapon in factional 
conflicts. In the end, Nkrumah had not surrendered 
his options to any faction, country or system; he 
had frittered them away. 


20 The African Communist, First Quarter, 1966, pp. 72-74. 
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DISCUSSION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Thus far the contributors to this symposium have dealt almost exclusively 
with political trends in the USSR. Mr. Bregman, however, set himself a somewhat different 
task: to explore the possible impact of changes within the East European “people’s democ- 


racies” on political developments in the Soviet Union, and vice versa. Our discussion will 
continue through this year and will conclude, in the November-December issue, with essay- 
replies by Messrs. Michel Garder and Zbigniew Brzezinski. 


The USSR and Eastern Europe 


By Alexander Bregman 


and prospects of the Soviet political system, it 

is perhaps natural that the authors taking part 

have almost completely abstained from discussing the 

future of communism in the East European countries. 

Yet developments in the “People’s Democracies” could, 

and probably will, affect to a considerable degree the 
course of events in the Soviet Union. 

To be sure, changes within Russia itself are bound 

to generate a greater impact on the situation in the 

East European countries than vice versa. If, as sug- 


) this discussion has focussed on the nature 


Dr, Bregman is the chief editorial writer of the Polish 
Daily (London). He contributes articles on East Euro- 
pean affairs to American and European publications, 
and on a regular basis to East Europe (New York). 
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gested by Professor Brzezinski, reforms leading to 
a profound transformation of the Soviet system were 
to be forced upon the ruling bureaucracy in the 
USSR, then the other Communist bureaucracies could 
hardly resist pressures for similar changes; and any 
kind of violent upheaval in the center of the Com- 
munist world would reverberate to its periphery. In 
the reverse direction, the momentum would be much 
weaker. One can visualize a radical change in 
Czechoslovakia, for example—even to the extent of 
the emergence of a_ two-party 
Moscow automatically following suit. 
Nevertheless the political and economic links be- 
tween the Communist countries have by now created 
a kind of interdependence which makes it impossible to 
isolate events in any one Of them. This has been so for 


system—without 


quite some time. As early as 1956, the gains of Polish 
intellectuals in the wake of the “October” events had 
a decisive effect on the morale of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia. The Moscow hotels were besieged by crowds 
of Russians anxious to buy the few Polish newspapers 
and journals that were available, and knowledge cf 
Polish soon became de rigeur for those who thirsted 
for information and ideas relatively free from the 
stifling shackles of Agitprop. Today the Polish jour- 
nals are no longer exceptional; Czechoslovak literary 
reviews are often more outspoken. Even so, the Soviet 
authorities decided to ban certain Polish publications, 
including the weekly illustrated Przekroj and two 
film reviews, on the ground that they were disseminat- 
ing “decadent” Western views. 

If—however improbable it may appear today— 
another revolution were to break out in Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet leaders would be faced with an 
even more agonizing choice than that which con- 
frented them during the Hungarian revolution of 
1956, and their course of action would undoubtedly 
have a profound effect in the Soviet Union itself: a 
lack of intervention would encourage any latent op- 
position, while repression might well provoke a deep 
feeling of solidarity with the victims. 

Thus, one can hardly answer the question “whither 
Russia?” without also trying to determine “whither 
Eastern Europe?” 


n view of the growing differences between the 

Communist countries, general conjecture on the 

latter issue is not easy. Still, there are sufficient 
common features to warrant a few tentative hypotheses 
on the future of the present political system in Eastern 
Europe. 

The same forces for change that have been at 
work in the Soviet Union are appearing all over 
Eastern Europe—though stronger in some countries, 
weaker in others. Everything Professor Brzezinski 
has said about the degeneration of the Soviet political 
system into a rigid bureaucracy “inimical to talent 
and hostile to political innovation” applies to the 
East European Communist states as well. The bureauc- 
racies, in trying to defend their vested interests, have 
had to cope with the assertiveness of the technocrats, 
the younger generation, and the intellectuals, as well 
as with the demands of the masses at large for more 
consumer goods. The party leaders are finding it 
difficult, especially in the more advanced states with 


1 This ban went into effect on Jan. 1, 1967, according to the 
Moscow correspondent of Le Monde (Paris). 


sophisticated economies, to adapt the system to the 
needs of a modern society, but they remain extremely 
reluctant to share power with anyone. 


There are also parallels to the Soviet situation with 
respect to the recent curb on destalinization, the halt 
in the liberalization process, and the adoption of 
harsher methods towards intellectual dissidents and 
other rebels, especially in Poland and Hungary. 

Yet while the similarities between the Soviet Unicn 
and the European Communist states are understand- 
ably great, the differences remain considerable. In 
particular, the pressures for change are greater in 
Eastern Europe. 


The Soviet apparatus is now 50 years old. The 
Communist structures in the “people’s democracies” 
are much younger—little more than 20 years on the 
average. In all of the countries except Yugoslavia, 
the Communists gained power not through domestic 
revolution, as in Russia, but through force imposed 
from without. Thus the bureaucracies are less strongly 
entrenched and less capable of resisting pressures; 
they must strive to replace rule based on force by 
rule based on popular consent—and they are still 
very far from achieving this aim. 


Many other factors contribute to making the Com- 
munist system weaker in East Europe than in the 
Soviet Union itself. For one thing, traditions of free- 
dom and multiparty rule are much stronger in the 
European countries. While some of the countries 
could hardly claim to have had democratic systems 
before the war, all have traditions of political free- 
dom that have no match in Russian history. More- 
over, all of them feel that they belong to Western 
civilization, and they long to rejoin Europe in spirit. 
Despite disappointments with Western policy on the 
part of the people (for instance, during the Hungarian 
revolution), and a considerable distrust of present 
Western motives on the part of the regimes, there is 
great admiration for the Western way of life. The 
desire to enjoy the benefits of “consumer civiliza- 
tion”—which even in the USSR shapes the attitudes 
of millions of people (as Mr. Galli pointed out in an 
earlier commentary)—is far more widespread in 
Eastern Europe. While Soviet citizens, comparing 
present conditions with those of 20 or 30 years ago, 
can find them greatly improved, the comparison is 
apt to be far less favorable for middle-aged Poles, 
Czechs or Hungarians. 

In addition, some Soviet citizens can find conso- 
lation for shortcomings and for the slow improve- - 
ment of their everyday life in the spectacular accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union. While it is true that 
the average Soviet citizen would opt for another pair 
of shoes rather than for yet another “Sputnik,” there 
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are those whose enthusiasm for the successes of their 
country—for example in the conquest of space—may 
tend to help them forget the shortage of consumer 
goods. In the people’s democracies there are no simi- 
lar achievements for the rulers to exploit, and whatever 
gains have been made are generally viewed by the 
masses as having been won by themselves, despite 
rather than because of the Communist system of rule. 


nowledge of life in the West is also much 
The European 

Communist rulers have never succeeded in 
cutting off their peoples from contacts with the West 
as completely as the Soviet masses were isolated up 


greater in Eastern Europe. 


until a few years ago. Even in the years of Stalinist 
terror, when the Iron Curtain seemed almost impene- 
trable, contact was maintained, especially through 
radio services. Western stations have always had 
many times more East European than Soviet listeners. 
And now there are other links. Traveling to the West 
has become possible for a large number of people, 
especially Poles and Hungarians. In 1965, 150,000 
Hungarians—or 1.5 percent of the total population 
—visited Western countries, although stricter regula- 
tions reduced the number of travelers by some 10-15 
percent in 1966. By contrast, the Soviet Union, with 
a vastly larger population, allows only a few tens of 
thousands to travel to the West annually, and most of 
these are officials. For Czechs, Rumanians and Bul- 
garians, traveling to the West remains difficult, but 
they are increasingly in touch with Westerners thanks 
to the large number of tourists visiting their countries. 
More important, all the East European peoples have 
greater access than their Soviet brothers to Western 
literature, art, films, music, and other cultural influ- 
ences. Even women’s fashions show the strong influ- 
ence of French and Italian trends. 


Another important factor differentiates the Soviet 
from the East European situation. While, of course, 
no organized opposition exists in any Communist 
country, in Eastern Europe there are strong forces 
which are resistive to the Communist ideology, par- 
ticularly the Catholic Church. In Poland, and to a 
lesser degree in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the ties 
of religion seriously weaken the hold of the party 
over the nation. 


Finally, nationalism plays a quite different role in 
the people’s democracies than in the Soviet Union. For 
the Soviet ruling class, the ethnic loyalties of the non- 
Russian nationalities constitute a problem which, as 
Prof. Brzezinski has pointed out, may become more 
acute, but at least the Russian half of the population 
does not oppose the existing system for nationalistic 


ae 


On the contrary, the ruling bureaucracy 
is able to exploit Russian patriotism; it can make 
the Russians feel that, right or wrong, it is their coun- 


reasons, 


try and their government. 


In Eastern Europe nationalism could also be ex- 
ploited to strengthen the Communist dictatorships; 
in fact, the Rumanian leadership has been doing just 
this with some success in the last two years. By defend- 
ing national interests against the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly in the economic field, by taking an increas- 
ingly independent line in international affairs, by 
exalting the nation’s past, and by going so far as to 
hint that it will reclaim the territories annexed by the 
Soviet Union, the Ceausescu regime has gained—at 
least for the time being—a certain popularity that 
helps it resist demands for greater freedom and 
strengthens its hold over the nation. But the other 
East European regimes are either unwilling, or unable, 
to follow this example. They feel too dependent upon 
the Soviet Union for their survival to take the risks 
involved in playing up nationalist, anti-Russian feel- 
ings. Nationalism for them is a source of weakness, 
not of strength. They are faced with demands not 
only for reforms and greater freedom but also for 
more independence from Russia, and they continue 
to be regarded as tools of Moscow. 


ith so many factors contributing to the weak- 

ening of the political system in most of the 

countries of Eastern Europe, one might be 
tempted to call the situation prerevolutionary. Yet 
in fact it is not; the mood of the people is antirevo- 
lutionary. The nations of Eastern Europe want change, 
but they hope it will come about in an evolutionary 
way. 

There are quite a few reasons for this mood, but 
the most important is a sense of the futility of violent 
revolt, as shown by the Hungarian revolution of 1956 
and the East German rising of 1953, and a decade 
earlier by the tragic Warsaw rising of 1944. Nobody 
came to the aid of the insurgents; their sacrifices were 
in vain. These memories die hard. 


Yet while there is no indication of a revolutionary 
trend anywhere in Eastern Europe, it would be rash 
to conclude that a violent upheaval is out of the ques- 
tion. As Mr. Lyons rightly stressed in his commentary, 
revolution has always seemed “impossible” and apoca- 
lyptic until it occurred. To the examples he quoted, one 
could add others. Thus the bloody events in Poznan 
in June 1956, which paved the way for the October 
upheaval and which could easily have resulted in a 
full-scale uprising, started with a peaceful demonstra- 
tion in which the participants had no thought of vio- 


lence. Rebellions do not require an organization, or 
leaders, or a revolutionary plot. In the Poznan case, 
the error of a frightened security officer in ordering 
his men to open fire on an unarmed crowd in a few 
moments transformed a peaceful protest into a violent 
riot, 

Several factors may in the future combine to create 
a climate more favorable to upheaval. First, a younger 
generation is coming along which has no personal 
memory of the uprising that failed. Young Poles were 
not yet born when the Warsaw rising took place. In 
a few years East German and Hungarian youths will 
know of their elders’ revolt only from hearsay. Within 
the last year or two the authorities in several East 
European countries have announced the discovery of 
anti-state “conspiracies,” mostly involving schoolboys. 
Such plots might be dismissed as infantile, but they 
allow conjecture that the mood of apathy that has 
marked the last decade may be slowly passing. 


Another subtle psychological change can be noticed 
in current evaluation of the events of 1956. Until 
recently the opinion prevailed that the Hungarian 
revolution had been totally in vain, but that the Poles, 
by stopping short of revolt and by being satisfied 
with reforms and liberalization, had gained much 
without any sacrifice. Yet over a period of time Kadar 
has been forced to make far-reaching concessions in 
order to gain support and to erase the memories of 
his treason, while Gomulka has been busy withdraw- 
ing the concessions the party made in 1956. By now, 
quite a few Poles have come to think of the “Polish 
October” as a gigantic fraud perpetrated with great 
skill by the party to save itself. Although this view 
seems much exaggerated to the writer, the fact re- 
mains that there is little chance of a second “October.” 
If there is another revolt, the Poles will not stop at 
half-measures. More important, many Poles have 
ceased to believe that the regime can really evolve 
peacefully into something better. 

A third factor worth mentioning is the emergence 
of revolutionary groups that call on the working class 
to revolt against the Communist bureaucracy. Para- 
doxically, it is not the enemies of communism who 
openly advocate a revolution, but young Marxist intel- 
lectuals, such as the Polish University lecturers Jacek 
Kuron and Karol Modzelewski, who have been in 
prison since 1956. In a recent open letter addressed 
to the Polish party and smuggled to the West for 
publication, they declared that “in view of the im- 
possibility of solving the economic and social crisis 
within the bureaucratic system, a revolution is in- 
evitable.” In their view, the “industrialized bureau- 
cratic states’—the USSR, Czechoslovakia, the German 
Democratic Republic and Hungary—are all ripe for 


revolution, and while no one can forecast where a 
revolt may break out, there is no shred of doubt that 
it will spread to the whole camp.” While there are 
probably not many Marxist intellectuals of this per- 
suasion, the fact that such trends exist among dis- 
illusioned Communists must be noted. 


Perhaps the most important of the factors which 
make a violent change possible, even if improbable, 
is the view that the risk of Soviet intervention has 
lessened considerably since the crushing of Hungary 
in 1956. The fear of such intervention, which for 
many years was considered a virtual certainty in the 
event of an outbreak, has been the biggest deterrent 
Now 


opinion seems to be shifting. Certainly few East Euro- 


to revolt even where discontent was extreme. 


peans would share the conviction of Kuron and Med- 
zelewski that Soviet intervention is already highly 
improbable. Since the two writers are persuaded that 
any outbreak would spread quickly to the Soviet 
Union itself, they maintain that “the possibilities of 
armed intervention by the Soviet bureaucracy (sup- 
posing it is still in power) would be measured not so 
much by the number of tanks and planes in its pos- 
session, but by the intensity of class conflict inside 
the USSR.” Most .East Europeans are nowhere as 
certain as this, but they have ceased to consider armed 
intervention by the Soviet Union inevitable. Future 
attitudes will depend in part, of course, on what hap- 
pens in Asia: should the Soviet Union become in- 
volved in an armed conflict with China, the chances 
of its intervening to prevent changes in Eastern Europe 
would become almost nil in the eyes of East Europeans. 


hat, then, are the alternatives for Eastern 

Europe? The choice seems wider than in 

the Soviet Union itself, making predictions 
even more difficult. 


Everything indicates a growing pressure on the 
Communist parties for greater freedom and more ex- 
tensive economic and social reforms. Faced with such 
demands, how will the ruling bureaucracies react? 
Their likeliest attitude will be to make some conces- 
sions but to try to limit them as much as possible, to 
take two steps forward and one backward, never for- 
getting that a period of concession and relaxation is 
usually the most dangerous for a dictatorship: it was 
during such a period of liberalization that the East 


2 Jacek Kuron and Karol Modzelewski, List Otwarty (Open 
Letter), addressed to the Basic Party organization of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party at Warsaw University; published under 
separate cover by the Paris monthly, Kultura, in 1966. 
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German revolt, the Poznan events, and the Hungarian 
revolution took place. 

Yet the East European Communists may find it 
more difficult than the Kremlin to keep changes and 
concessions under strict control. They will be faced 
with demands which are not, as yet, likely to be put 
to the Soviet rulers. For example, Djilas’ demand for 
a two-party system is not yet heard in the Soviet 
Union, but it is openly discussed in Czechoslovakia. 

The return to a Stalinist system of coercion cannot 
be excluded in Eastern Europe any more than in the 
Soviet Union, although it may seem a remote possi- 
bility. Here again, much will depend on developments 
in Asia. Should the Kremlin be able to reestablish its 
supremacy there, it may feel able to tell the East Euro- 
pean leaders to resist demands for reforms and to 
suppress opposition by every possible means. On the 
other hand, however unlikely it may appear today, 
one cannot exclude the possibility that the Kremlin, 
preoccupied by the conflict with China, may come to 
the conclusion that it must have peace and tranquility 
at its European borders, and that this would be best 
guaranteed by having autonomous neighbors like 
Finland instead of discontented satellites. 

A few years ago it seemed that Moscow might one 
day accept the Finnish solution for the East European 
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states because of the danger that the Communist 
states might fall under the influence of China and 
become its allies against Russia, just as Albania did. A 
democratic, neutral and friendly Finland is certainly 
preferable to a Communist—but hostile—Albania. 
But this possibility now seems to have practically 
vanished; there will hardly be any new Albanias. 
Still, the Finnish solution may appear to the men in 
the Kremlin a lesser evil than chaos and violent up- 
heaval, which would become a real threat in the case 
of Soviet involvement in Asia. 

Another possibility is what could be called the 
Rumanian solution: a regime unwilling to make con- 
cessions could try instead to gain popular support 
by appealing to nationalist and anti-Russian feelings. 
The result would be a kind of nationalist, non- 
ideological Balkan dictatorship. It could work for 
a time. But, as already mentioned, few East European 
rulers are likely to follow Rumania’s example. 

Whether changes in Eastern Europe take place 
through peaceful evolution or through violent upheaval 
depends on factors unknown today, such as the 
future of Sino-Soviet relations, and also on what 
Mr. Robert Conquest has so aptly called the accidents 
of history. But there can be little doubt that changes 
of major significance are bound to come. 


Marxism in France 


BOOKS 


GeorcE LICHTHEIM: Marxism in Modern France. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1966. 

Mitorap M. Dracuxovitcu, Ep.: Marxist Ideology in the Contemporary World. 
Hoover Institution Publications. New York, F.A. Praeger, 1966. 


Reviewed by David Caute 


FRENCH MARXISM has for the last ten years 
been in a state of permanent flux and revolution. 
The events of 1956 burst the dams. Today the 
visitor to Paris will find stimulating controversies 
in process between Marxists and neo-Marxists not 
only in the fields of politics and philosophy, but 
also among sociologists, historians and_ literary 
critics. Such a phenomenon calls for a work of 
mature synthesis and evaluation, and few scholars 
in the English-speaking world are better qualified 
for the task than George Lichtheim. Mr. Lich- 
theim’s brilliant earlier study, Marxism (New York, 
F.A. Praeger, 1961), combined a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the original relevance of the Marxist 
critique of 19th century capitalism with a keenly 
empirical respect for the changing structure of 
modern technocratic economies. Appreciative of 
the virtues of Marxism as a method, as a tool for 
investigation, he showed himself refreshingly free 
from all orthodoxies. 

The same virtues are evident in his new book, 
Marxism in Modern France. Yet I find it a disap- 
pointment. The fault lies not so much in the 
judgments or perspective as in the book’s failure 
to live up to its title. It would be a great pity if, 
for example, graduate students were to assume that 
Mr. Lichtheim had covered the relevant ground and 
discussed all of the more influential contemporary 
French Marxists. He has not. To omit entirely 


Louis Althusser and his work is rather like offering 
a study of modern French social anthropology which 
leaves out of account Lévi-Strauss. Mr. Lichtheim 
is more a social philosopher than an historian of 
ideas, and what he has in fact provided is a highly 
selective essay which projects the author’s own 
values through history and finally brings him face- 
to-face with the intellectuals who seem to him to 
be grappling most rewardingly with present-day 
socio-ideological problems. Consequently the dis- 
cussion of the neo-Marxist revisionist school, for- 
merly associated with the review Arguments, oc- 
cupies a disproportionate space in the text. Other 
Marxists, with whom Mr. Lichtheim has _ less 
patience, are either ignored or accorded only a 
cursory glance. The general balance achieved would, 
I suspect, look very peculiar to a French intellectual, 
whether of the Left, Right or Center. 

Essentially the book falls into two parts. The 
first half comprises a lucid examination of the 
historical development of Marxism in France, 
Until the 1930’s at least, French Marxism was pri- 
marily a political phenomenon. Despite Guesde 
and Lafargue, and despite the creation in 1920 of 
the French Communist Party in the wake of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, Marxism was very slow to 
penetrate the universities. While the depiction of 
the mutations of the French political Left provides 
the necessary backcloth for the rest of the book, 
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one might have expected it to occupy perhaps a 
quarter of the available space rather than half. 
(In fact Marxism in Modern France is only 212 
pages long, including the notes and index.) Apart 
from the valuable discussion of revisionist writing, 
and some useful pages on the German and other 
foreign sources which directly inspired the modern 
generation of French Marxists, it is fair to say that 
Mr. Lichtheim gives himself too little space to 
examine any other aspect of the subject thoroughly. 


COMPARING GUSTAV WETTER’S systematic 
approach to the history of Soviet Marxism ( Dia- 
lectical Materialism, London, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1958) with Mr. Lichtheim’s essay technique, 
the advantages of the former seem overwhelming. 
It might have been helpful to begin by delineating, 
even at the risk of schematization, the basic divi- 
sions within the spectrum of French Marxism: the 
orthodox Communists (Garaudy et al.), the Trot- 
skyists and neo-Trotskyists (Pierre Naville, Guérin, 
etc.), the existentialists and phenomenologists such 
as Merleau-Ponty and the earlier Sartre, the Chris- 
tian Marxists (Esprit), the revisionists of the late 
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1950’s (ranging from the dissaffected Henri 
Lefebvre to Morin), the later Sartreans, and, finally, 
the new Communist philosophy associated with 
Louis Althusser and his younger colleagues at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. Of course Mr. Licht- 
heim does touch upon some of these groups, and 
his critique of Merleau-Ponty is well worth read- 
ing, but the lack of systematization is clearly a 
symptom of the author’s arbitrary selectivity. We 
need to know how these groups have interacted 
both in terms of attraction and repulsion. 


Furthermore, if the title of a book is to have 
any relation to its contents, I can see no justifica- 
tion for the exclusion of historiography and 
literary criticism, fields in which French Marxism 
has recently been at its most creative and sophis- 
ticated. Nor do these fields exist in isolation. The 
present synthesis of neo-Marxism and existentialism 
reached by Sartre, for example, is partly the prod- 
uct of his work on Baudelaire, Genet and Flaubert, 
while the confident rejection of Sartre’s philosophy 
of history by many Communist scholars has been 
reinforced by the researches of Soboul and other 
leading Marxist historians. Mr. Lichtheim pays 
remarkably little attention to the post-Critique de 
la Raison Dialectique Sartrean school, a movement 
which has generated sizeable repercussions within 
French Marxism as a whole. 

The most inexplicable omission is Althusser. The 
fact that Althusser has been able to write from 
within the Communist Party is indicative of the 
changed climate of the 1960’s. Whereas most 
orthodox Communist intellectuals have surmounted 
the problem of the growing gulf between Marxist 
categories and the realities of the age by juggling 
with the categories or dissipating the realities, 
Althusser has embarked upon a systematic epis- 
temological reinterpretation of Marx’s writings. 
Whether or not his conclusions are convincing (I 
do not find them so), Marxists both inside and 
outside France have had to recognize the quality 
of his work. 

Althusser has realized that the Hegelian legacy 
is ultimately an embarrassment to Marxism. He 
has argued that, Marx’s own opinion notwith- 
standing, Marx in no sense took over the Hegelian 
dialectic and tuned it upside down. Despite the 
retention of certain terms, such as “dialectic,” 
Marx’s fundamental “problematic” differed radi- 
cally from Hegel’s; in de-mystifying the dialectic 
and discarding speculative philosophy, says Althus- 
ser, Marx changed its very structure. Whereas Hegel 
reduced history to the single principle of an inter- 
nal contradiction, Marx did not. His contradic- 


tion is surdéterminé. In other words, it admits a 
multiplicity of concrete and superstructural fac- 
tors. According to this interpretation, the tradi- 
tional Marxist monism is contrary to the writings 


of Marx. 


In a further essay, Althusser attempted to 
transcend yet another traditional difficulty: if 
ideologies in general are subjective expressions of 
class interests, must not the proletarian ideology 
be as subjective as the others? Althusser argues 
that this is the case, but adds that “socialist human- 
ism” works as an instrument of historical change, 
whereas mature Marxism itself is the science of 
that change—in other words, it can be verified 
internally. The mature Marx had discarded hu- 
manism for a scientific sociology, and was indeed 
theoretically an anti-humanist. It is not surpris- 
ing that almost all of Althusser’s formulations have 
been politely but resolutely condemned by the 
party leadership and the official philosophers such 
as Roger Garaudy. Yet Althusser himself, Secre- 
tary-General of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, re- 
mains within the party. 


If these omissions in Mr. Lichtheim’s book are 
particularly disappointing, it is because Lichtheim 
himself is in every sense the best-equipped scholar 
to undertake such a study. 


THE VOLUME Marxist Ideology in the Contem- 
porary World is a collection of essays on related 
themes. Two distinctive notes are sounded through- 
out: confidence that Marxism must soon wither 
away, and a marked irritation that it has not 
already done so. Some of the contributors remind 
one of angry citizens debating why slum children 
continue to adhere to crime and violence despite 
all the excellent arguments advanced against such 
activities—and hitting upon every answer except 
the one that the children continue to live in slums. 
Nowhere in this volume is the validity of a funda- 
mental critique of capitalism allowed. The mood 
of irritability is particularly marked in the opening 
essay by Professor Sidney Hook, on the subject 
appeals of Marxism. Of 
course, what Professor Hook has to say about any 
aspect of the theory itself remains as distinguished 
as ever, and his discussion of the alienation theme 


of the continuing 


is excellent. But when he reflects on the individuals 
who continue to flirt with, or take seriously, Marx- 
ism, exasperation replaces understanding and we 
are treated to a denunciation of “‘the latest varieties 
of alienation celebrated among the literary sophis- 
ticates of Paris and New York.” 


Professor Lewis S. Feuer provides an interesting 
essay on the appeals of the alienation concept to 
students in the United States, Japan and the Soviet 
Union. He detects a schism between student 
Marxism, which has turned from “exploitation” to 
“alienation,” and middle-aged, bureaucratic Marx- 
ism. But even if such a duality exists in tendency, 
there surely also exist important intermediary 
varieties such as the class antagonism felt by many 
French and Italian workers towards their employers. 
Professor Feuer’s view is evidently a projection 
of his belief that modern managerial society, 
whether socialist or capitalist, must generate a basic 
conflict between the managers and the managed. 
Therefore the new schism in Marxism “is as uni- 
versal as the dualities in human nature itself.” 


Professor Joseph M. Bochenski’s “Marxism in 
Communist Countries” is both relatively objective 
and informative. He discusses the evolution of 
official attitudes toward Marxist theory in the 
Soviet Union, and concludes that there now exists 
a tacit division, as follows: (a) basic dogma avail- 
able to all (“there is no God”); (b) speculative 
superstructure (“there is a dialectical logic”); and 
(c) problems on the border between ideology and 
pure science. These are declassified doctrines. 

In his “The End of Ideology in the Soviet 
Union?”, Professor Daniel Bell approaches similiar 
ground. This is much the most rewarding essay 
in the volume. Mr. Bell shows how in recent years 
Soviet dialectical materialism has been on the 
defensive against science, which has finally gained 
the right to start from no other premises than its 
own. Bell believes that dialectical materialism is 
less and less able to cement together the different 
branches of thought; and since, apparently, the 
specifically socialist features of Soviet society are 
few, is not its end as an ideology in sight? As ad- 
ditional evidence, he cites the shift in Soviet eco- 
nomic planning toward Western methods of deter- 
mining the best allocation of scarce resources (such 
as capital) to competing ends. Official Soviet 
ideology has been in continual retreat against pre- 
viously denounced new techniques, such as cy- 
bernetics. All this is perfectly plausible. On the 
other hand, it has to be remembered that the 
existence of capitalism as it exists, and not simply 
as Soviet ideology depicts it, will for a long time 
to come reinforce the basic credibility of Marxism 
for millions of people in the world. 

The economic essays in this volume sometimes 
suffer from a primitive view of Marxism as a 
diabolical cancer. I could find little to sympathize 
with in Professor Peter T. Bauer’s “Marxism and 
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the Underdeveloped Countries.” Professor Bauer 
is right in insisting that colonial rule has often 
developed the material resources of African and 
Asian countries, and has increased rather than 
diminished their total wealth. But he seems to be 
incapable of distinguishing between overall na- 
tional wealth (or poverty) and sectional wealth (or 
poverty). The charge against capitalist colonialism, 
after all, is that it not only creamed off enormous 
profits, but that the benefit mainly accrued to the 
metropolitan countries rather than to the colonized 
ones. While the European working classes were 
able to make their demands for higher wages and 
greater welfare benefits felt, the African workers 
and peasants were unable to do so. But Mr. Bauer 
refuses to associate colonialism with exploitation in 
any form. Equally he refuses to accept that cen- 
tralized planning will hasten the rate of develop- 


ment in the underdeveloped world. Under every 
bush he finds the Marxist snake. Even Gunnar 
Myrdal’s call for a national economic development 
policy is said to “echo Marxist-Leninist ideas.” 
From Professor Bauer’s analysis, one would be 
forced to conclude that anyone regarding the ac- 
tivities of the Union Miniére as a threat to the 
complete independence of the Congo is a victim of 
“a messianic, all-embracing secular religion promis- 
ing salvation on earth.” 

The editor of this book, Mr. Milorad M. Drachko- 
vitch, obviously wished to assemble a group of 
essays sharing common assumptions. This in itself 
is reasonable, although controversy can be more 
stimulating. Unfortunately, the viewpoint is often 
so extreme, so lacking in its range of sympathy, so 
uncritical of the system under which we ourselves 
live, that it fails to convince. 


Critiques of Marxism 


Murray Wo trson: A Reappraisal of Marxian Economics. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1966. 
FreD M. GotTHEIL: Marx’s Economic Predictions. 
Evanston, IIl., Northwestern University Press, 1966. 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 


ONE OF THE MORE fascinating games that 
economists play is the challenge and refutation of 
Marxian economics. Started by Philip Wicksteed, 
a kindly 19th-century theologian-economist, the 
game was continued by the Italian sociologist, 
Vilfredo Pareto, the Austrian economist Eugen von 
Bohm-Bawerk, and in our own day by the noted 
MIT theorist, Paul Samuelson. Hence, the books 
under review may be regarded as the latest efforts 
in a long and honorable tradition. 

In almost all instances critics of Marxian eco- 
nomics have focused on its technical apparatus. Pro- 
fessors Wolfson and Gottheil both approach their 
task in a similar manner, but with some variations 
on the main theme. Against the labor theory of 
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value—in any case a thin reed on which to base 
an economic model—the critics have set notions 
of marginal utility. Against the theory of increas- 
ing misery, they have posed the patent advance in 
the West’s standard of living. Against the idea of 
increasingly severe economic crises, they have fixed 
the continuous gain in the Gross National Prod- 
uct. The rebuttal seems incontrovertible: Marxian 
theory fails as economic analysis and as predictive 
science. 

Why is this so? According to Mr. Wolfson, an 
assistant professor of economics at the University of 
Oregon, Marx could not come up with a proper 
theory because he was a rationalist whose analytical 
structure could not help but be based on false 


philosophical foundations. The entire first chapter 
of Wolfson’s book is given over to exploring these 
foundations, with the conclusion that the empirical 
content of Marxian economics is virtually nil. It 
becomes impossible, consequently, to deduce “sin- 
gular factual data” from Marxian propositions. 
Marx’s rationalism, argues the author, was of the 
dialectical variety, a peculiar form of 19th-century 
discourse that enabled him to evade contradiction 
between analysis and fact. The dialectic has to be 
viewed as opposed to scientific positivism, a system 
of logic in which propositions were to be verified 
(or refuted, according to some contemporary logi- 
cians, such as Karl Popper). In Marxism, then, 
which was a dialectical system, there was no need 
to worry about potential falsifiers in the system— 
that is, to construct a positive theory in a way that 
might enable one to reject any of its statements as 
unverifiable. A rationalist theory could include 
diverse and even contradictory elements. Marxism, 
says Wolfson, rides many horses at once. 

Professor Gottheil of the University of Illinois, 
on the other hand, is concerned mainly with the 
panoply of predictions that may be extracted from 
the Marxian corpus—Capital, Theories of Surplus 
Value, The Communist Manifesto, The German 
Ideology, and numerous other works. He tallies in 
all 153 predictions, 77 from Capital alone. How- 
ever, one is not always certain how Mr. Gottheil 
evaluates the Marxian crystal ball, for many of 
the predictions are simply listed without much 
comment. As to technical analysis, he does not 
stray too far from the standard established by 
earlier critics, which is to say that his book does 
not add appreciably to an understanding of the 
In this sense, Mr. Wolfson’s ap- 
proach is somewhat more venturesome. 


Marxian schema. 


The philosophic or methodological problem, ac- 
cording to Wolfson, may be sharpened when we 
set rationalist discourse against positive, empirical 
analysis. Rationalism wants to know why his- 
torical events take place and whether they were 
really necessary. Empiricism suggests that events 
happen because they have certain points of origin 
in time and unfold as a matter of causal sequence. 
Rationalism, in a sense, asks moral questions; 
empiricism searches for facts to sustain predictabil- 
ity. Morality implies judgment and prescribed 
norms; facts are objectively neutral and positive in 
the scientific sense. 

Yet all this, it would seem, is a simplistic concep- 
tion of the Marxian intent. Granted that Marxian 
economics in detail is wrong on many counts, an 


evaluation of its place in the history of thought 
nevertheless demands that we examine it from the 
inside. Failing this effort, it is a relatively simple 
matter bluntly to oppose Marxian analysis with 
subjective utility theory, as Wolfson does, and 
from this to state that Marx could not explain 
price ratios of exchange. As if that indeed was his 
purpose, Volume III notwithstanding! 


INTERESTINGLY ENOUGH, Mr. Gottheil begins 
with what has come to be known as the transforma- 
tion problem, how Marx got from value to price. 
The logical difficulties inherent in the procedure 
were recognized a long time ago. Eugen von 
Bohm-Bawerk, a founder of the Austrian utility 
school, greeted the third volume of Capital in 1896 
with the pronouncement that the Marxian system 
had come to its demise. The shift from value to 
price could not be made within the context of 
Marxian theory, said Bohm-Bawerk, for the third 
volume simply implied price determination through 
cost of production, an illegitimate procedure from 
the standpoint of the first volume. The transforma- 
tion of value into prices consequently failed to 
maintain the Marxian balance, for total profit could 
not equal total surplus value at the same time that 
total prices equaled total profit. Mr. Gottheil, un- 
fortunately, seems to accept the Marxian position 
that a theory of price within the framework of 
Capital is perfectly valid. He does not make it 
clear that if Volume III is to be accepted, then the 
labor theory of value in Volume I must be set 
aside as so much metaphysics. 


Nevertheless, Marxian economics ought to be 
studied functionally; that is, one ought to uncover 
what its main ideas revealed for the particular time 
in history to which they relate. One ought to seek 
its genetic relevance and explore the character of 
its intellectual growth before weighing its truth 
or falsity. It was such a perception as this that 
permitted Joseph A. Schumpeter, an avowed anti- 
Marxian, to demonstrate that Marx “. . . was pri- 
marily concerned with sharpening the tools of 
analysis proffered by the science of his day, with 
straightening out logical difficulties, and with build- 
ing . . . a theory that in nature and intent was 
truly scientific whatever its shortcomings.” In a 
sense, Gottheil tries to assume a Schumpeterian 
posture, but does not quite succeed. 

The validity of Schumpeter’s comment can be 
perceived only when Marx’s basic purpose is 
grasped. Orthodox economists have evolved over 
the years some rather elegant analyses that describe 
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with great accuracy the price of tea and other little 
things. Marx, however, possessing much cruder 
tools, and working decades before the age of 
Keynes, responded to broader and ultimately more 
significant questions. He was interested in monop- 
oly, cycles, accumulation, and economic growth, 
issues that have now come to the forefront of 
economic inquiry. Yet Marx did reveal a grudging 
admiration for capitalism; its productive powers, 
he conceded, had spread over the face of the 
globe, and it had increased the wealth of nations. 
He merely wanted to prove that capitalism’s inner 
contradictions would cause it to collapse. 


THE LABOR THEORY of value, which is where 
Marx began, had a logical function, for with this 
notion, now discarded by almost all economists, 
he sought to establish the conditions of economic 
equilibrium. Marx’s value theory was, of course, a 
macroeconomic conception—that is, it was ap- 
plicable to the economy as a whole, for the rate 
of surplus value applied to a single enterprise 
could be little more than a heroic abstraction. Un- 
fortunately, and here Mr. Wolfson is quite right, 
the labor theory of value fails as an operational 
model. As a consequence, it cannot handle details. 
Try to explain price level changes via surplus value 
and one comes up against the skilled versus un- 
skilled worker problem. Or how does one account 
for packaging and bookkeeping services as elements 
of cost? What indeed is “abstract labor?” And 
how does one define “socially necessary labor 
time?” The inevitable conclusion is that the first 
six chapters of the first volume of Capital are un- 
adorned metaphysics. Yet, while these questions 
are explored in competent fashion by Wolfson, it 
is all done without any connection to Marx’s sup- 
posed rationalist bias. The author’s analysis is 
almost exclusively framed in the somewhat for- 
bidding format of mathematical economics, lead- 
ing one to question the need for the long philosophic 
disquisition at the beginning of the book. 
Further, Mr. Wolfson, who is primarily inter- 
ested in value theory, wages, exploitation, and 
economic crisis, pays rather minimal attention to 
the Marxian schema of circulation and accumula- 
tion. This is a pity, for many economists will con- 
cede that these portions of Capital, mainly in the 
second volume, present the most spectacular parts 
of Marxian economic doctrine. They suggest in a 
fundamental way a theory of economic develop- 
ment and offer a highly suggestive analysis of the 
impact of accumulation. Industries were divided 
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by Marx into those supplying new means of pro- 
duction, those providing workers with subsistence, 
and those whose output consisted of luxury goods 
for the edification of capitalists. Variable capital, 
constant capital, and surplus value represented the 
components of each industry. In all three groups 
surplus value might be consumed or invested. If 
the latter took place, surplus value was converted 
into either constant or variable capital. In essence, 
Marx constructed a flow analysis of the national 
income, one of the first such models in the history 
of economic thought. 


At first there was no accumulation, but merely 
replacement, as in the stationary state of ordinary 
economics. The flow contained elements of ag- 
gregate supply and demand, no technical progress, 
and a constant ratio of capital to labor, analytical 
devices that economists have always used. The 
dynamics were introduced with “expanded repro- 
duction,” intended to show how capital was aug- 
mented, and how it might increase more rapidly in 
some sectors than output did in others. All this 
suggested an inevitable instability that could only 
cause the system to falter periodically. 


Wolfson’s treatment of this aspect of Marxian 
doctrine is less than completely satisfactory. The 
patent contradiction between the falling rate of 
profit and the “law” of increasing misery seems 
lost in a welter of mathematical equations. The 
falling rate of profit, according to Marx, was rooted 
in the very structure of the economy: in effect, 
declining aggregate demand did not enter the 
analysis at this point. Rather, it was the increase 
in the organic composition of capital, the higher 
ratio of capital to labor, that explained the tendency 
for profit to fall. Yet accumulation could not really 
continue unless the profit ratio was favorable, for 
without profit there could be no accumulation. Had 
Marx redefined the relationships in his model to 
allow for a decline in constant capital, he might 
have acknowledged the sort of technological change 
that was capital saving. In such instances, surplus 
value might be maintained at a constant or larger 
proportion without reducing the rate of profit. The 
most serious weakness in the theory, however, was 
the refusal to relate profit to the rate of output and 
to effective demand. In short, the Marxian theory 
of the falling rate of profit is too constricted to 
be completely useful for analytical purposes. 


MR. GOTTHEIL’S EXPOSITION of circulation 
and accumulation, the core of Marx’s law of capital- 
ist motion, is fairly lucid. He sticks quite close to 


the original formulation, without translating the 
analysis into modern mathematical notation. Thus 
the degree of turnover is effectively incorporated 
into Gottheil’s analysis, as well as the “models” of 
reproduction. Here the transformation problem 
seems to enter somewhat surreptitiously, for, says 
Gottheil: “Had Marx transformed value into price 
notations . . . the simple reproduction model he 
developed could no longer generate the equilibrium 
. . . he presumed followed from the model.” 
One would think that the predictions flowing 
from such a dubious technical apparatus would 
have been put to the test by the author. Only 
occasionally, however, does Gottheil do this, as in 
his comments on Marx’s analysis of the Civil War 
and on the Marxian theory of breakdown. Other- 
wise, the 153 predictions are simply tallied, listed 
and classified. Possibly it is useful to know that 
Marx made so many predictions. Yet at the least, 
the author might have pointed out that some of the 
predictions, such as the falling rate of profit, were 
genuinely significant for Marx while others were no 
doubt quite trivial. It would have been good, too, 
to have had the author’s views on which issues 
weighed heavily in the historical balance, for there 


was much in Marx that anticipated modern think- 
ing—e.g., his comment on the compulsion to pro- 
duce beyond reasonable demand; his realization 
that the latter could affect investment, an idea close 
to the contemporary concept of acceleration; and 
his emphasis on technology, revealing that invest- 
ment and accumulation were at the heart of econo- 
mic change. 

As both authors suggest, it is something of a 
tribute that Capital, however chaotic the text, must 
be repeatedly refuted, “even after one hundred 
years of refinement of the competing techniques 
of [standard] economic theory” (Wolfson). This 
exercise seems necessary because Marxian proposi- 
tions are so attractively facile: they promise solu- 
tions of specific economic problems, though the 
promises cannot be redeemed. Its very generality 
renders the Marxian system incapable of unraveling 
issues in detail. Nonetheless, Marxism keeps on 
exerting an appeal, and one supposes that each new 
generation will have to examine for itself the prob- 
lems and contradictions inherent in the doctrine. 
The books reviewed, despite their technical format, 
are essentially useful contributions to this continu- 
ing investigation. 


Reviews in Briet 


The Comintern 


Mitorap M. DracHKovitcH AND BRAN- 
Ko LazircH, Eps.: The Comintern: 
Historical Highlights. New York, F. A. 
Praeger, 1966. 


DESPITE ITS TITLE, this composite 
volume of essays, recollections and 
documents contains little about any 
“historical highlights” of the Comin- 
tern. What many of the contributors 
discuss is the increasing extension of 
Russian control over the Comintern and 
its sections in different countries. 


An essay by Mr. Branko Lazitch, 
based on interviews with seven former 
leading French Communists, describes 
the tight control over French party ac- 
tivities exercised through various emis- 
saries sent from Moscow and through 
French party representatives resident in 
Moscow (with their names and periods 
of activity.) Mr. Lazitch also discusses 
the functions and composition of the 
real directing organ of the Comintern, 
the Little Commission, which had five 
members—three Russians, one usually 
a German, and the other an Italian— 
and whose “decisions had the force of 
law.” Unfortunately we are told little 
about the origin of the Little Commis- 


sion. Apparently it was set up in the 
early years of Stalin’s rule. 

The Lazitch essay is supplemented by 
extracts from the recollections of two 
leading French Communists, Henri 
Barbé and Albert Vassart. Barbé offers 
a graphic description of a meeting of 
the Comintern Presidium in December 
1928, which sat in judgment of two 
“deviationists,” Angelo Tasca and Jules 
Humbert-Droz, and was addressed by 
Stalin who “was listened to as one lis- 
tens to an oracle.” The Vassart ex- 
tracts make clear that the switch to 
Popular Front tactics in the spring of 
1934 was forced upon a very reluctant 
French leadership by the Russians in 
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control of the Comintern, especially by 
Manuilski. 


That the Russians could impose the 
“correct” (rightist) tactics when local 
party leaders preferred an_ ultra-left 
policy is also borne out by another 
essay: Mr. Richard Thornton’s discus- 
sion of Comintern policy towards China 
in 1928. After the disastrous defeat of 
the Canton Commune in December 
1927 (an adventure undertaken at 
Comintern orders), Stalin favored a 
strategy of protracted guerrilla warfare 
rather than a direct challenge to the 
ruling Kuomintang. The extreme Left, 
however, advocated a policy of imme- 
diate revolt and attacks on the large 
cities, which could only have ended in 
another disaster. “The Comintern saw 
that its main opportunity lay in the 
countryside,” at a time when the large 
majority of the party members were 
peasants, and it opposed “the tendency 
to destroy cities and kill, burn and 
rob purposely.” Thus apparently even 
Stalin was able to draw the correct 
lessons from past failures. 


As noted before, one of the major 
themes of this volume is Moscow’s 
growing control over the Comintern 
sections. But this can also be exag- 
gerated. When Mrs. Babette Gross, in 
her paper on the German Communists’ 
United Front activities, asserts (with- 
out producing any evidence) that 
“Stalin was anxious to avoid bloody 
clashes between Communists and right- 
ists in Germany” in 1931, the reader 
may legitimately wonder why Stalin 
did not issue any such orders to the 
German party. Surely his orders would 
have been obeyed? Some of Mr. Drach- 
kovitch’s assertions in his essay on the 
Comintern and the Partisan movement 
in Yugoslavia in 1941-42 are even more 
far-fetched—e.g., “that the partisan in- 
surrection and seizure of power were 
the best planned such enterprises in 
the history of the Communist Interna- 
tional,” and that they constituted a 
“conspiracy.” But the evidence con- 
tained in his essay shows how tenuous 
were the contacts between Moscow and 
the partisans at this time. Their suc- 
cess, as Mr. Drachkovitch himself 
shows, was made possible above all by 
the wartime destruction of the Yugoslav 
state, by the demolition of the political, 
administrative and military structures, 
and by the chaos resulting from this 
collapse. A similar objection may be 
raised to the author’s attempt to link 
Tito’s tactics with the new directives of 
the Seventh Congress of the Comintern. 
These tactics seem to have been due to 
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the situation facing the Yugoslav Com- 
munists in 1941 and to their reaction to 
it, rather than to any outside directives. 

In short, there is much material of 
absorbing interest in this volume—in- 
cluding, in addition to the essays men- 
tioned above, several documents from 
the early 1920’s (especially Paul Levi’s 
report to the Executive Committee on 
the splitting of the Italian Socialist 
Party by two Comintern emissaries in 
January 1921 and his subsequent con- 
troversy with Radek)—as well as a 
good deal that is overstated or question- 
able. It contains several valuable con- 
tributions to a controversial subject, 
and much of the raw material for its 
editors’ forthcoming history of the Com- 
munist International. 


F. L. Carsten 


The Civil War 


GeorcGeE A. BrRINKLEY: The Volunteer 
Army and Allied Intervention in South 
Russia, 1917-1921: A Study in the Poli- 
tics and Diplomacy of the Russian Civil 
War. Notre Dame, Ind., University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1966. 


ON NOVEMBER 7, 1917, the Bolshe- 
viks easily overthrew the Provisional 
Government which had been fatally 
weakened by the failure of the July 
offensive, the relentless conflict with the 
Petrograd Soviet, and the attempted 
coup of General Kornilov. The decisive 
factor was the absence of a military 
force willing to fight in defense of the 
democratic regime. Yet only a few 
months later anti-Bolshevik armies came 
into being in the North, the East and 
the South. They engaged the Reds in 
a bloody civil war which lasted almost 
three years, devastated large areas, ex- 
acted a heavy toll in lives and treasure, 
created lasting hatreds, and militarized 
both the Bolshevik party and the Soviet 
state. 

Professor George A. Brinkley deals 
with the most important of the White 
forces, the Volunteer Army, and with 
its relations with Russia’s former allies, 
Britain and France. Since the Volun- 
teer Army interacted with the various 
governments and parties in the Ukraine, 
with the anarchist bands of Makhno, 
the Don and Kuban cossacks, the gov- 


ernments of the three Transcaucasian 
republics (Georgia, Armenia, and Azer- 
baijan), the peasant guerrillas of the 


Black Sea coast, as well as others, the — 


author must, and does, go beyond the 
narrower confines suggested by his title. 

Having shown in the first two chap- 
ters the incredible political, economic, 
and administrative disorganization which 
had overtaken South Russia, Professor 
Brinkley traces the rise of the Volun- 
teer Army and parallel with it, the 
Franco-British intervention. He sees the 
latter as a result of allied fear of Ger- 
many, not as a sinister plot to strangle 
the Soviet regime in its cradle. How- 
ever, once Germany had collapsed, there 
was no longer a legitimate reason to 
continue the intervention. 


The Franco-British intervention was 
half-hearted, uncoordinated and entirely 
inadequate to the task it was supposed 
to accomplish. The two great powers 
had virtually no policy in Russia af- 
ter the Armistice of November 1918, 
which, as Winston Churchill pointed 
out, “proved to be the death warrant 
of the Russian national [i.e. White] 
cause.” 


On the basis of a vast amount of ma- 
terial, some of it unpublished, Professor 
Brinkley shows that in the final analy- 
sis the White movement could depend 
only on itself. In the end, the Volun- 
teer Army proved incapable of solving 
the political problems of South Russia. 
The Army was beset by conflicting 
ideologies and personalities, and did 
not offer an inspiring alternative to 
Bolshevism. It aroused the suspicions 
of the left while failing to gain the 
loyalty of the right. Worst of all, it 
failed to come to terms with the non- 
Russian nationalities of the former Em- 
pire. While poor relations with the 
Mountaineers of the Caucasus or with 
Georgia were a hindrance, lack of an 
understanding with the reborn Poland 
was fatal. Moreover, the Volunteer 
Army could never coordinate its moves 
even with other White armies, such as 
those of Kolchak in the East. Thus the 
Bolsheviks were able to deal with their 
enemies one at a time, defeating each 
in turn. 

One wishes the author had devoted 
some space to the political tactics em- 
ployed by the Bolsheviks in under- 
mining the Volunteer Army. Indeed, 
the conspicuous neglect of the Reds is 
this book’s most serious shortcoming. 
Though the author did not intend to 
write a military history, a map would 
have helped readers who are not fa- 
miliar with the geography of South 


Russia, the Ukraine, the Crimea, and 
Transcaucasia. Despite this, the book 
is a significant contribution to the grow- 
ing literature on the Russian Civil War. 


Firuz Kazemzadeh 


Soviet Cartoons 


Micwaet M. Mivenkovitcu: The View 
from Red Square: A Critique of Car- 
toons from Pravda and Izvestia, 1947- 
1964. New York, Hobbs, Dorman and 
Company Inc., 1966. 


IT SHOULD COME as no surprise to 
most people that the cartoons which 
appear in Pravda and Izvestia consti- 
tute an important element of Soviet 
propaganda, or that they have con- 
sistently projected a starkly unattrac- 
tive image of the West and particularly 
of the United States. Caricature is by 
definition satiric and by nature didac- 
tic, and its power to influence minds has 
been recognized for centuries, long be- 
fore Honoré Daumier sketched his 
world of monsters. The Russians have 
been no more astute in recognizing the 
value of such a weapon than anyone 
else, but they have perhaps been more 
consistent in using it. 

In this volume, Mr. Milenkovitch has 


trained his political scientist’s eye on 
17 years of Soviet cartoons which ap- 
peared in the two principal Soviet 
dailies in order to find out what they 
can tell us about the shifts or con- 
stants in Soviet policy over a period 
which witnessed the Soviet reactions to 
the Marshall Plan, the several Berlin 
crises, the Korean War, Stalin’s death, 
the “Spirit of Geneva,” the 1956 revo- 
lutions and the Cuban missile crisis. 
Judging by the cartoons he has selected, 
the job must indeed have been tedious, 
for they are, at least by non-Soviet 
standards, clumsy, cluttered, unimagi- 
native and trite. One cannot avoid the 
faint suspicion that at least a few Soviet 
readers felt the same way about them. 

By limiting his investigation to only 
two sources and by not taking into ac- 
count the content of the articles and 
editorials that appeared on the same 
pages as the cartoons, the author has 
set himself a difficult task and one of 
questionable reward. Mr. Milenko- 
vitch’s thesis is that Soviet cartoons 
have in the past telegraphed certain 
behavioral changes on the international 
level to which we should have paid 
more attention. With the help of charts 
and statistics, he claims that a more 
careful reading of cartoons in 1959 
would have shown (along with other 
evidence) that the Soviet Union had no 
intention of concluding any meaningful 
negotiations during Khrushchev’s visit 
to the United States or during the Paris 
Summit Conference of that same year. 


He further suggests that all Soviet 
postures on the international scene 
must be balanced against what the 
Soviet cartoonist presents to his readers, 
and that this is almost always calcu- 
lated to produce an unfavorable image 
of the West. 

Cartoons are no doubt valuable indi- 
cators of many things, such as prevail- 
ing attitudes, value systems, as well as 
psychological patterns of the cartoon- 
ist. To put too much emphasis on 
them, however, does seem like carrying 
positivism too far. Cartoonology may 
be scientific, and in the case of the 
Soviet Union it does tell us some of 
the things we want to know, but saying 
that the often tasteless scribblings of 
Kukryniksy or Yefimov are harbingers 
of policy change clearly overstates 
the case. Soviet policy has reversed 
itself many times without much atten- 
tion to domestic public opinion. Even 
Mr. Milenkovitch points out that on 
many occasions the Soviet cartoonists 
have kept silent on issues to avoid 
embarrassment or confusion of images 
in the minds of Soviet readers. 

The View from Red Square does us 
a service by reminding us that Soviet 
policy makers pursue a dual objective, 
that they tell us one thing and the 
Russian people another. Books such 
as this certainly do not darken knowl- 
edge, but one wonders if the little 
light they shed is worth all the trouble. 


Robert C. Richter 
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NOTES AND VIEWS: 


The War in Vietnam 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following two articles deal with two intriguing aspects of the Viet- 


namese conflict. Mr. McGovern’s essay theorizes on the reasons for and extent of the Soviet 


Union’s involvement in that conflict, while Mr. Donnell focuses his attention on the role and 
composition of the Viet Cong as described in Douglas Pike’s recent book, Viet Cong: The 
Organization and Techniques of the National Liberation Front of South Vietnam, 


Moseow and Hanoi 


By Raymond L. McGovern 


ver the past two and a half 

years the Soviet Union has 

pursued a course in Vietnam 
determined first and foremost by the 
exigencies of its conflict with Com- 
munist China. Khrushchev’s succes- 
sors decided soon after his fall to in- 
volve the USSR more deeply in the 
Vietnamese conflict, calculating that 
that this course would enable them, 


Mr. McGovern is an American spe- 
cialist in Sino-Soviet affairs. He has 
taught at the Institute of Russian 
Studies, Fordham University (Bronx, 
N.Y.), and is currently doing re- 
search work in the Washington, D. C. 
area, 
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more effectively than anything else, to 
counter and neutralize Peking’s cam- 
paign to supplant Moscow as leader 
of the Communist movement and 
other “progressive” forces through- 
out the world. They judged that such 
action would not entail prohibitive 
risks of an armed confrontation with 
the United States. 

Even though this initial decision 
was almost immediately overtaken by 
events which Moscow had not antic- 
ipated—z.e., the massive US mili- 
tary buildup in South Vietnam and 
the inauguration of a sustained pro- 
gram of air strikes against the North 
—the Soviet leaders have managed 
to make the best of a potentially 


dangerous situation and have dis- 
played a flexibility that has enabled 


them, by and large, to achieve their — 


primary objective of frustrating the 
Chinese challenge. Hence the Chinese- 
inspired complaint that Moscow is 
doing its utmost “to exploit the Viet- 
nam issue against China.” + 

Any study of recent Soviet tactics 
in Vietnam must go back to the 
autumn of 1964 and the fall of Khru- 
shchev. It is clear that the ex-leader’s 
associates had become increasingly 
disenchanted and alienated by his 
erratic, impulsive behavior, which 


1 Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), Dec. 13, 1966. 


had had deleterious effects in various 
domestic and foreign areas. His suc- 
|cessors soon indicated their feeling 
that the cardinal fault in his conduct 
lof foreign affairs had been the way 
the handled the conflict with China. 
|He had left the international Com- 
}munist movement a shambles, and 
|Moscow’s claims to leadership in 
| serious jeopardy. 

The new leaders gave first priority 
}to doing what they could to repair 
| the damage to Moscow’s international 
| position. A careful reassessment of 
!Khrushchev’s anti-Chinese crusade 
}led to the conclusion that, although 
this basic policy of unflinching op- 
| position to the Chinese challenge was 
\correct, his manner of conducting it 
| was foolish and, in fact, played into 
the hands of Peking. In the Kremlin’s 
judgment, a more subtle tactical line 
was demanded. 


The Soviets 
prepared to introduce any essential 
changes in the Khrushchevian policy 
of peaceful coexistence. Here too, 
they that the 
ousted leader had been unnecessarily 


clearly were not 


however, reasoned 
and unwisely straightforward in the 
manner in which he had pressed for 
improved relations with the West, 
especially with the United States. 
Moscow had been stung more than 
once because of this unsophisticated 
approach, and Peking had been quick 
to exploit the propaganda windfall. 
A more adroit approach was drawn 
up to counter more effectively the 
challenge from China. 

Preoccupied with the Chinese prob- 

lem, Khrushchev’s successors decided 
| to readjust the priorities given to the 
_ USSR’s various foreign policy goals. 
While retaining the essence of their 
predecessor’s policies toward both 
Peking and Washington, they pro- 
ceeded to modify the trappings with 
which the world had become familiar 
while Khrushchev was in power. The 
resulting shift in emphasis was mani- 
fested 
viously in the propaganda emitting 


in various ways, most ob- 


from Soviet media. Less stress was 


given to the necessity for, and the 
benefits of, a global policy of peaceful 
coexistence, and Moscow’s press and 
radio broadcasts played up the firm- 
ness of Soviet support for “national 
liberation movements” throughout 


the world. 


ut propaganda alone was in- 

sufficient. The Soviet leader- 

ship was clearly in search of 
other relatively cheap—but more con- 
crete and hopefully more convincing 
—ways of demonstrating its revolu- 
tionary élan. A Soviet reassessment 
of the situation in Vietnam made it 
increasingly apparent that the first 
and most effective step might be 
What better way to 
draw the sting out of Chinese ac- 
cusations than for Moscow to launch, 
with appropriate fanfare, a dramatic 
campaign of political and material 
support for the Vietnamese Commu- 


taken there. 


nists, who alone were engaged in an 
open military confrontation with the 
“arch-imperialist” United States? 


A move of this kind could not, of 
course, be taken lightly. We can be 
sure that Brezhnev and Kosygin care- 
fully weighed the risks against the 
anticipated benefits in the light of all 
the evidence available in late 1964 
and early 1965 pertaining to Ameri- 
can intentions in Vietnam and the 
military prospects of the Viet Cong. 
We can be just as sure that the vast 
preponderance of this evidence led 
the Soviet leaders to feel relatively 
safe in concluding that the risk of a 
dangerous and open Soviet-US mili- 
tary confrontation would be minimal. 


In order to comprehend fully the 
reasons for this conclusion, it is 
necessary to reconstruct—at least in 
outline—the situation as it must have 
appeared to the Russians in late 1964. 
The Soviet leaders, of course, paid 
close attention to the Johnson-Gold- 
water presidential election campaign 
and drew from President Johnson’s 
overwhelming victory what they 
thought to be appropriate conclusions 


as to its implications for the Vietnam 
struggle. 

Moreover, the Soviets may already 
have been somewhat predisposed to- 
ward the judgment that Washington 
would probably shun deeper involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Quite conceivably, 
they were influenced by their own 
assessment of what policy alternatives 
were feasible, even for such super- 
powers as the United States and the 
Soviet Union. As for themselves, the 
Russians had hitherto shown a de- 
termination to avoid becoming too 
heavily committed in an area guch as 
Vietnam, geographically distant from 
the USSR and with relatively slight 
relevance to Russian national inter- 
ests. They probably judged the situa- 
tion to be analogous from the stand- 
point of US interests and consequent- 
ly would have considered it highly 
unlikely that Washington would 
two years time have committed close 
to half a million men to the struggle 
in Vietnam. Even now that this has 
happened, it apparently remains 
somewhat incomprehensible to Mos- 
cow. 

Anticipating no significant change 
in the extent of the US commitment 
in South Vietnam, the Soviets also 
doubtless took a rosy view of the 
prospects for the Viet Cong war ef- 
fort, which in late 1964 looked very 
good indeed. It is clear that—barring 
a drastic and speedy step-up in US 
involvement—the Vietnamese Com- 
munists expected at that time to be 
able, within a matter of months, to 
drive such South Vietnamese and US 
troops as were left into the sea. More- 
over, it seems universally recognized 
now that these expectations were not 
mere wishful thinking. 

Thus, convinced that Washington 
would not take the drastic steps neces- 
sary to prevent or even delay an 
otherwise inevitable Communist vic- 
tory in South Vietnam, the Soviet 
leaders judged it 
enough to become more deeply in- 
volved in Vietnam. They may indeed 
have reasoned that they could hardly 


evidently safe 
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afford not to. For here lay what ap- 
peared to be a ready-made opportu- 
nity to get in before the dénouement 
and claim a share of the credit for 
the imminent Viet Cong victory, thus 
bolstering Moscow’s position in the 
cold war with China and preventing 
the latter from gaining most of the 
benefit. In certain respects, the 
USSR’s decision to enter the fray on 
the side of what it saw to be the 
imminent victor resembled Stalin’s 
last-minute entry into the war against 
Japan. 

There were some early hints that 
Khrushchev’s 


cluded that an offer of increased 


successors had _ con- 


political and material support for 
Hanoi 
neutralizing Peking’s anti-Soviet cam- 
paign. In early November 1964, just 
after President Johnson’s definitive 
victory at the polls, North Vietnamese 
Premier Pham Van Dong arrived in 
Moscow together with other foreign 
Communist dignitaries who seized the 
occasion of the November anniver- 
sary celebrations to journey to the 
Soviet capital for personal encounters 
with the Kremlin’s new leaders. That 
Pham Van Dong liked what he heard 
in Moscow was indicated shortly after 
his return to Hanoi, when the North 
Vietnamese took the unusual step of 
withdrawing an anti-Soviet article 
which had already appeared in the 
November issue of their theoretical 
journal, Hoc Tap. After distributing 
early copies of the issue, the North 
Vietnamese suddenly called them 
back and replaced the article with 
a relatively innocuous speech.? This 
curious incident strongly suggested 
that Khrushchev’s successors had de- 
cided to reverse his policy of disen- 
gagement from Vietnam and had con- 
veyed this intention to the North 


would serve them well in 


? For a translation of the speech by Le 
Thanh Ngi, which was substituted in place 
of the anti-Soviet article by Hong Chuong 
in the November 1964 issue of Hoc Tap, 
see Joint Publications Research Service, 


No. 27,971, Dec. 23, 1964. 
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Vietnamese premier during his No- 
vember visit. 


n January 31, 1965, Pravda 
published the announcement 
that Soviet Premier Kosygin 

would shortly lead a top-level dele- 
gation to Hanoi,’ and the inclusion of 
high-ranking military and economic 
officials in the delegation clearly 
indicated Moscow’s intention to step 
up Soviet assistance to North Viet- 
nam. The Chinese immediately saw 
in this a dangerous challenge to their 
influence in Hanoi and, as will be 
shown later, overreacted in such 
heavy-handed fashion as to play ul- 
timately into Moscow’s hands. 

Kosygin’s eye-catching visit to the 
North Vietnamese capital was over- 
taken, however, by unanticipated 
events. Even while he was there, US 
bombing of the North in retaliation 
for the Viet Cong attack on the US 
base at Pleiku added a new dimension 
to the conflict. Surprised and angered, 
the Soviet leaders were forced to 
reassess their increased involvement 
in Vietnam. 

After Premier Kosygin returned 
home, the Soviet leaders accordingly 
faced some hard decisions. Their ap- 
proach to the North Vietnamese had 
been predicated on the need to give 
priority to challenging Chinese influ- 
ence in Hanoi and in the Communist 
movement generally. At the same 
time, however, they had sought to 
employ tactics that would not entail 
excessive risks of a serious military 
confrontation with the United States, 
as this would not only run counter 
to the USSR’s vital national interests 
but would also, to some degree, lend 
weight to Peking’s thesis that peaceful 


3 Interestingly, the same issue of Pravda 
warmly welcomed President Johnson’s 
State of the Union remarks about US- 
Soviet relations. Certainly no coincidence, 
this indicated an attempt by the new Soviet 
leaders to temper Washington’s reaction to 
the announcement of the Kosygin mission 
to Hanoi. 


coexistence between the Communist 


and capitalist powers is impossible, 


As a result of the new developments in 
Vietnam, the Soviet leaders could no 
longer feel quite so confident that the 
risks involved in increased Soviet in- 
volvement were as controllable as 
they had previously calculated. Never- 
theless, in spite of the new uncer- 
tainties resulting from open US raids 
against North Vietnam, they evi- 


dently concluded that the risks were | 
still manageable and worth taking in 


view of the anticipated advantages 
in the struggle with the Chinese. 


To be sure, a larger Soviet role in 
Vietnam would necessarily lead to a _ 


worsening of the atmosphere in 


Soviet-US relations. Moscow’s lead- 


ers, however, considered this disad- 


vantage tolerable when 


conflict with China, and they thought 


weighed ; 


against potential Soviet gains in the — 


that the deterioration could almost 


certainly be kept within safe bounds. | 
These calculations have proven es- 


sentially correct. The Soviets have 
coupled their more active opposition 
to the United States in Vietnam with 
a “freeze” in such well-publicized 
areas of Soviet-US relations as cul- 
tural exchanges, but at the same time 


they have avoided other provocative 


moves they might have made—in 
Berlin, for example—and have dis- 
played a consistent desire to keep the 
lines open to Washington. 


Moscow probably felt that its 
course in Vietnam was jeopardizing — 
no impending East-West agreements — 


of any moment which had not al- 
ready been placed in jeopardy by 
factors quite independent of the 
Vietnam war. In fact, the Soviets 
have on occasion utilized the “freeze” 
in Soviet-US relations over the Viet- 
nam issue to justify curtailment of 
certain low-level agreements and con- 
tacts in which they had but little, if 
any, interest. Soviet cancellation of 
the scheduled US-Soviet track meet 
in the summer of 1966 was a flagrant 
example of this tactic. (There is 
room for suspicion that the Russians’ 


prospect of success in this com- 
petition—in contrast to their unpre- 
cedented victory the previous year— 
was a very real factor in the cancella- 
tion.) On the other hand—and more 
important—a number of recent 
Soviet-American bilateral agreements 
have demonstrated that the USSR 
never intended to let the “freeze” 
preclude understandings with Wash- 
ington when some concrete Soviet 
interest might be served. 


Apart from this generally reassur- 
ing review of the probable impact 
of Soviet support for Hanoi on rela- 
tions with the United States, the 
Soviet leaders probably felt that they 
could not afford to back away from 
their decision in favor of increased 
involvement in 
serious prejudice to their position 
vis-a-vis China. 
Hanoi obviously made it even more 
difficult for Moscow to extricate itself, 
and even if the Russians had not al- 
ready committed themselves, they 
would almost certainly have felt com- 
pelled, in view of increased US mili- 
tary support of South Vietnam, to 
provide some aid for the defense of a 
“brother socialist state.” 


Vietnam without 


Kosygin’s visit to 


Moreover, on the positive side, 
Moscow had already derived tangible 
advantage from its more cooperative 
attitude toward the North  Viet- 
namese, in the form of the virtual 
cessation of the rather obvious— 
albeit indirect—criticisms of Soviet 
“revisionism” which had been voiced 
by Hanoi during Khrushchev’s ten- 
ure. With this as a beginning, the 
Soviet leaders naturally hoped that 
material aid to the North Vietnamese 
would elicit positive expressions of 
gratitude from Hanoi which would 
draw much of the sting out of Chi- 
nese allegations of Soviet perfidy. 


hile they thus appeared de- 
termined to proceed with 


their plans for more posi- 
tive support of North Vietnam, the 


Soviet manifestly 


leaders were 


alarmed by the launching of sus- 
tained US air strikes against the 
North and set about mustering politi- 
cal pressure for an early cessation of 
the bombing and a damping down 
of hostilities. In a televised report in 
late February 1965 on his mission to 
North Vietnam earlier that month, 


ec 


Kosygin neces that “peace-loving 


countries” were trying “to find ways 


of solving problems in Indochina at 
” and he called for 


an end to “US aggression” 


a conference table, 
in order 
“to create conditions for the explora- 
tion of avenues leading to the nor- 
malization of the situation in Indo- 
china.” * 

This cautious formulation was ac- 
companied by a widespread Soviet 
propaganda campaign in which the 
Russians elicited and played up 
proposals by various organizations, 
foreign governments, and Communist 
parties for a timely reconvention of 
the Geneva conference or some other 
political forum whereby the conflict 
might be moved away from the battle- 
field. Concomitantly the USSR em- 
ployed various diplomatic maneuvers 
designed to increase pressure for a 
Soviet Ambas- 


sador Vinogradov in Paris deliber- 


political settlement. 


ately gave the impression of close 
Franco-Soviet collaboration in seek- 
ing ways to reach a negotiated settle- 
ment. On February 23, 1965, he paid 
an ostentatious call on President De 
Gaulle, apparently to associate the 
USSR with French appeals for an 
accord excluding all foreign inter- 
vention in Indochina.® In early March 
TASS reported a Vinogradov speech 
in which he stressed that the Vietnam 
crisis could not be resolved by mili- 
tary means, and that the solution 
lay in talks.® 

That Moscow was in dead earnest 
to see what could be done to move 
the conflict to the conference table 


4 Pravda, Feb. 27, 1965. 
5 The New York Times, Feb. 24, 1965. 
6 Washington Post, March 12, 1965. 


was indicated by an unpublicized 
Soviet diplomatic initiative under- 
taken on the day after Kosygin ar- 
rived back in Moscow from Hanoi. 
As the Chinese later revealed in a 
polemic charging Moscow with dou- 
ble-dealing in Vietnam,’ the Russians 
had sent a message to Hanoi and 
Peking in which they suggested that 
a new international conference on 
Indochina be convened without prior 
conditions—a proposal which was, of 
course, rebuffed by the North Viet- 
Although Pek- 


ing’s disclosure probably exaggerated 


namese and Chinese. 


the Soviet move in order to drive 
home the charge of Soviet perfidy, 
there is no reason to doubt that such 
a move did take place—the more so 
since the Soviets have never denied 
it. 

Moscow’s interest in stemming the 
conflict in Vietnam is readily un- 
derstandable. have the 
Russians from early on displayed an 


Not only 


apparently genuine concern over the 
potential dangers of escalation of the 
war, but they have been acutely em- 
barrassed by the fact that the US 
has been able to carry the war to 
North Vietnam, a brother Communist 
country, with relative impunity. This 
embarrassment has, of course, grown 
to the extent that the more sophis- 
ticated Soviet weaponry supplied to 
North Vietnam since early 1965 has 
proved ineffectual. Hence Moscow’s 
recognition that its interests would be 
better served if it could persuade 
Hanoi to make a tactical move toward 
some kind of negotiations, if only to 
bring an end to US air raids on the 
North. 

The Soviet leaders quickly learned, 
however, that they could do virtually 
nothing to move the expanding war 
to the negotiating table. This did 
not prevent them from trying, but 
it did compel them to employ the 
utmost discretion in their overtures 


hint min Jih- eel Hite Chi joint edi- 
torial, Nov. 11, 1965. 
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so as not to leave themselves open to 
new accusations from Peking. Ac- 
cordingly, the USSR—with as much 
tact as possible—kept exerting pres- 
sure on the North Vietnamese to 
adopt a more flexible diplomatic 
posture toward possible peace talks. 

On April 8, 1965, the day after 
President Johnson’s Baltimore speech 
announcing US readiness to enter 
“unconditional” discussions towards 
a Vietnam settlement, Moscow pub- 
licly called for the immediate con- 
vocation of an international confer- 
ence on Cambodia.* At the same 
time, the Soviets pressed successfully 
for Hanoi’s formal endorsement of 
proposals to reconvene the “relevant 
international conferences” to guar- 
antee “compliance with the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 and 1962” with 
regard to Cambodia and Laos. This 
endorsement was given in a joint 
communiqué issued on April 17 at 
the conclusion of a visit to Moscow 
by a high-powered North Vietnamese 
delegation headed by party First Sec- 
retary Le Duan and Defense Minister 
General Vo Neuyen Giap.° Wide 
currency was being given at the 
time to the idea of using a new con- 
ference on Cambodia as a “back 
door” for entering into discussions— 
be they only “corridor talks”—on 
Vietnam, and the April 17 com- 
muniqué strongly suggested a Soviet 
desire to open the way for such talks. 
The proposal for a conference on 
Cambodia proved abortive, however, 
when Cambodia’s neutralist chief of 
state, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, irri- 
tated by talk of using the conference 
for discussions on Vietnam and sub- 
jected to strong pressure from Peking, 
put a damper on any hopes for an 
early meeting. 

During the prolonged US bombing 
pause in December 1965-January 
1966, the Russians again made a 
serious attempt to nudge the North 


8 Pravda, April 9, 1965. 
® Ibid., April 18, 1965. 
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Vietnamese toward a more flexible 
diplomatic posture—to get them to 
make some sort of reciprocal conces- 
sion or agree to some kind of ne- 
gotiations which would make it pro- 
hibitively costly from a_ political 
standpoint for the US to resume air 
attacks on the North. A. N. Shelepin, 
Soviet party secretary and member of 
the Central Committee Politburo, led 
a high-ranking mission to Hanoi, ap- 
parently to sound out the North 
Vietnamese and to urge them to give 
more serious consideration to political 
alternatives to the war. Presumably, 
his specific task was to draw a more 
flexible response to the intensified 
American efforts then being made to 
bring about a peaceful solution of 
the conflict. These efforts included 
not only the bombing pause, but also 
far-flung diplomatic activity by high- 
level envoys sent from Washington. 
As became clear quite early, however, 
Shelepin’s mission failed to soften the 
North Vietnamese position.1° Al- 
though the Soviet leaders have un- 
doubtedly continued to make their 
views known in Hanoi, there has ap- 
parently been no comparable Soviet 
effort to influence the North Viet- 
namese on peace negotiations since 
the Shelepin visit. 


Oviet experience over the past 
two years has thus indicated a 
clear inability to make Mos- 
cow’s influence felt and its advice 
heeded with regard to the tactics to 


'0 Even while Shelepin was in Hanoi, 
the North Vietnamese leaders pointedly 
denounced Washington’s peace offensive as 
deceitful and_perfidious trickery.” Not 
only did Shelepin fail to echo this de- 
nunciation, but the Soviets, in their own 
propaganda media, even toned down some 
of the particularly abusive North Viet- 
namese comments. The absence of any 
reference whatever to US peace efforts in 
the communique issued at the conclusion 
of the talks was a sign that the two parties 
had been unable to reach agreement even 
on a compromise, which might have been 
expressed in an ambiguous formula allow- 
ing for various interpretations. 


be pursued in the Vietnam conflict, | 
In fact, it would probably not be an’ 
exaggeration to say that the USSR’s’ 
advice counts for little in Hanoi; 
certainly this is very close to the 
truth when it comes to North Viet- 
nam’s conduct of the war. 


In a sense, the North Vietnamese 
have no foreign policy; they have 
only a Vietnam policy, the struggle 
for the South being a domestic issue 
to their way of thinking. Their rela- 
tions with other countries are almost | 
exclusively determined by whether or / 
not, and to what degree, a given 
prepared to support 
Hanoi’s war effort. The willingness 
of Khrushchev’s successors to render 
substantial military and economic aid 
as well as diplomatic support to 
Hanoi has, to be sure, won them the 
good will of the North Vietnamese, 
and it has brought a halt to the more 
obvious sort of criticism formerly 
voiced in the North Vietnamese press 
against Soviet “modern revisionism.” 
It has indeed elicited open expres- 
sions of gratitude from the North 
Vietnamese leaders—no mean 
achievement for Moscow from the 
standpoint of the contest with Peking, 
the prime motivating factor behind — 
Soviet involvement. These gains are, / 
of course, important for Soviet po- 
litical purposes, but they are rela- 
tively inconsequential in terms of 


country is 


their impact on the Vietnam war. 


+] 


The North Vietnamese, for their 
part, realize only too well the limited | 
nature of the Soviet commitment. 
They understand quite clearly that 
the Soviet Union remains deter- 
minded to avoid any step that would — 
entail real risk of a direct Soviet-US 
and that 
Soviet assistance to North Vietnam is 
motivated not so much by altruistic 


—_ 


military confrontation, 


devotion to the principles of pro-— 
letarian internationalism as by the 
desire to do what is necessary—and 
only what is necessary—to win the | 
battle with Peking for leadership of 
the world Communist movement. | 

In attempting to gauge the extent | 


of current Soviet influence in Hanoi, 
particularly with respect to the ques- 
tion of peace negotiations, it is also 
important to bear in mind that the 
North Vietnamese leaders are not 
likely to have forgotten the bitter 
lesson of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
and the role of the USSR therein. It 
it hardly necessary to reconstruct 
the events that led up to the Geneva 
Conference, when the Ho Chi Minh 
regime, with complete military vic- 
tory over the French well within 
sight, nevertheless came to the bar- 
gaining table and agreed, in effect, 
to postpone full realization of its 
goals for what it thought would be 
two years. Why did the Vietnamese 
Communists go to Geneva at all; and 
more important, why did they make 
important concessions when total vic- 
tory was already all but assured? 
They were certainly motivated in part 
by a desire to avoid deeper US in- 
volvement in Vietnam, but there is 
good reason to believe that Soviet 
pressure also played a role in in- 


fluencing MHanoi’s decision. The 


Soviets, who historically have sub- 
ordinated Southeast Asian policy to 
higher-priority national interests in 
Europe, were determined at that time 
to block Western plans for the Euro- 
pean Defense Community (EDC), 
and France’s attitude was, of course, 
crucial. It seems fairly clear in 
retrospect that the USSR, in the hope 
of inducing Paris not to ratify the 
EDC, made a strong effort to prevent 
the total humiliation of France at the 
Geneva Conference—at the expense 
of the North Vietnamese. 

In the light of this past experience, 
it may safely be surmised that the 
North Vietnamese are somewhat sus- 
picious of Soviet intentions now, and 
certainly not very confident that Mos- 
cow will not again be willing to 
sacrifice their interests in favor of 
more important Russian national 
interests in the West. Soviet attempts 
to bend Hanoi toward peace negotia- 
tions over the last two years can 
only have fed such suspicions and 
made the North Vietnamese more 
sensitive to Peking’s allegations that 


Moscow is prepared in the final 
analysis to sell them out. Needless 
to say, this imposes severe limits on 
Moscow’s capability to influence 
Hanoi’s decisions relative to the war. 


n the other hand, China’s in- 
fluence on Hanoi’s policy is 
not decisive either. Many 

have been inclined to blame North 
Vietnam’s intransigent stand on Chi- 
nese pressure (the Soviets themselves 
have not been reluctant to propagate 
this line) , but this is misleading. The 
Vietnam conflict is not a Chinese war 
by proxy; it is being fought by the 
their 
own ends. Peking would, of course, 


Vietnamese Communists for 


seek to capitalize on a Communist 
victory; still, the North Vietnamese 
are their own agents and—while ob- 
viously aided and abetted by Peking 
—are capable of determining the 
policies they will follow quite in- 
dependently of Chinese pressure. 
There is no good evidence to support 
the suggestion that Peking alone is 


Sino-Soviet Polemic on Vietnam 


The refusal of the Chinese leaders to agree with other 
socialist countries on joint action in defense of Vietnam 
arouses among all socialist states, among Communists of 
the whole world, and among all honest people supporting 
the struggle of the Vietnamese people against the aggres- 
sion of the American imperialists, bitter regret and stern 
censure. 

The position of the Chinese leadership on this question 
is all the more important because China is the only social- 
ist country which has a common border with Vietnam. 
Unfortunately, instead of uniting their efforts with all 
the friends of Vietnam in order to give joint support, the 
Chinese leaders prefer to excel in fierce attacks against 
those who render Vietnam extensive and effective assist- 
ance in its struggle. Acting in such a way, they are in 
fact helping US imperialism and are taking upon them- 
selves grave responsibility before the revolutionary, anti- 
imperialist forces of the whole world. 


—From speech by CPSU First Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, 
in Pravda, Oct. 16, 1966, 


. the new leaders of the CPSU have been vociferously 
advocating “united action” by the Communist parties and 
socialist countries. They are incessantly spouting such 
fine words as “unity,” “common struggle with the enemy,” 
“unity against imperialism,” and “joint support for the 
struggle of the Vietnamese people.” But all this . . . is 
nothing but a fraud. . . . Whether in quantity or quality, 
their aid to Vietnam is far from commensurate with the 
strength of the Soviet Union. They have ulterior motives 
in giving a certain amount of aid: they are trying to 
hoodwink the people at home and abroad, to keep the 
situation in Vietnam under their control... and to 
strike a bargain with US imperialism on it. 

Furthermore, the new leaders of the CPSU have been 
using their “aid” to Vietnam as a pretext for wantonly 
vilifying China and have been assiduously spreading the 
lie that “China has obstructed the transit of Soviet mili- 
tary equipment for Vietnam.” 


—From Jen-min Jih-pao/Hung Ch'i Joint 
editorial, Nov. I], 1965. 
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responsible for preventing Hanoi 
from negotiating a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, Communist China’s 
basic aims and tactics are a great 
deal closer to those of Hanoi than are 
Moscow’s. The North Vietnamese 
have been inclined to look on China 
as their ace in the hole. Indeed, one 
of the most significant lessons taught 
by the experience of the last two years 
is that despite the traditional distrust 
of the Vietnamese towards China, 
and despite their evident reluctance 
to see a_ substantial 
China’s presence in Vietnam, the 
North Vietnamese leaders have been 
willing to invite in sizable numbers 
of Chinese specialists and give them 
a greater role in defense of the North 
rather than bow before increasing US 


increase in 


military pressure."! 


Hanoi’s leaders must consequently 
be extremely anxious over the un- 
certainties created by the current up- 
heaval in Communist China. The 
North Vietnamese press has been 
noticeably reticent regarding China’s 
so-called “great proletarian cultural 
revolution,” but there have been signs 
that the extremism of Mao’s sup- 
porters has repelled the North Viet- 
namese and caused a cooling of rela- 
tions between Peking and Hanoi. The 
confused situation in China, more- 
over, introduces a very big question 
mark into the evolving conflict in 
Vietnam. Unlikely though this may 
seem at present, there is a possibility 
that at some point in the future the 
North Vietnamese leaders will want 
—or will be obliged—to write off 
China as a dependable and desirable 
supporter of Hanoi’s goals in the 
South. They would then be obliged to 
reassess the war in the light of the 
new equation and might eventually 
decide that Hanoi’s aims could best 


™ See article by John W. Finney con- 
cerning Chinese construction workers in 
North Vietnam, The New York Times, 
July 2, 1966. 
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be served by the line of tactical con- 
cession and political maneuver long 


urged on them by the USSR. Any 


such turn, however, would have to 


be predicated upon a prior basic de- 


cision by the Hanoi leadership that 
North Vietnam would have to settle 
for a good deal less than it has here- 
tofore shown itself willing to accept. 


Even though the Vietnamese Com- 
munists have suffered sharp reverses 
in recent months, their determination 
to carry on apparently has not yet 
been seriously shaken. Nor has Chi- 
nese support of North Vietnam yet 
shown real signs of faltering despite 
the bizarre goings-on in Peking. 
Consequently, even if the present mili- 
tary trend should continue and North 
Vietnam should come to feel really 
hard-pressed, Hanoi seems more 
likely, for the time being, to ask 
Peking for greater help and to press 
on with the fight, rather than heed 


Soviet advice to moderate its stand. 

From North Vietnam’s point of 
view, however, excessive dependence 
upon either the Russians or the Chi- 
nese holds serious disadvantages. The 


preponderance of available evidence - 


suggests that Hanoi will most prob- 
ably try to avoid a definitive swing 
toward either Moscow or Peking, 
even if the military situation should 
force it to recognize that its goals in 
the South have become for a time 
unattainable. In such a case, the 
North Vietnamese would probably 
opt for a quiet and temporary taper- 
ing off of Communist military and 
guerrilla activity in the South. 

For the immediate future, we can 
only expect more of the same, both 
in terms of Vietnamese Communist 
tactics and in terms of Moscow’s 
policy toward the war. All things 
being equal, the USSR would almost 
certainly like to see the fighting 
brought to an end through some sort 
of compromise political settlement. 
But all things are never equal: Mos- 
cow simply does not now—and may 
never—have the influence to force a 
change in Hanoi’s policy, and Soviet 


determination to exploit the Vietnam 
issue against China precludes a reso : 
to heavy-handed pressure tactics i 
North Vietnam, even if Moscow 
thought such moves might have bet- 
ter prospects of success. On the dip- 
lomatic front, the USSR clearly can- 
not afford any open divergence from 
Hanoi’s position on the war. | 


eanwhile, the Soviet leaders 

can derive comfort from 

the fact that the tactics’ 
they have pursued in Vietnam have 
yielded them appreciable gains in 
the crucial contest with China, their 
primary objective. It must be pointed 
out, however, that Peking’s own 
heavy-handed reaction to the Soviet 
challenge for influence in Hanoi con- 
tributed immeasurably to the sue- 
The 
Chinese have indeed displayed an 
uncanny knack for blackening them- 
selves. | 


cess of Moscow’s maneuvers. 


When Kosygin passed through Pe- 
king in February 1965, Mao Tse-tung 
presumably made clear to him that 
the Chinese viewed his mission to 
Hanoi as a direct challenge to them 
in an area that they considered within 
their own exclusive sphere of influ- 
ence. It was apparent that the Chinese 
were adamantly against any kind of 
cooperation in Vietnam with a Soviet 
regime which Peking held to be “re- 
visionist” and “in collusion with im- 
perialism.” Consequently, Moscow 
decided to exploit Peking’s vulnera- 
bility on this issue and launched a | 
major campaign in favor of Com- 
munist “united action” and joint | 
meetings to coordinate aid in defense | 
of North Vietnam, knowing full well | 
that Mao would continue to reject 
all such proposals. | 


The exceptional virulence of China’s 
reaction to this maneuver actually 
brought the Russians dividends ex- 
ceeding their own expectations. Ac- 
cording to Soviet allegations, the 
Chinese even went so far as to ob- 
struct Soviet aid shipments moving 


; 


to North Vietnam via China.’* This 
“dog in the manger” attitude was 
just what the Russians needed to 
help them achieve their primary aim, 
which after all was not so much to 
aid North Vietnam as to counter 
Chinese allegations of Soviet “collu- 
sion with imperialism” and betrayal 
of Communist internationalism. The 
Soviets used all this to good effect in 
weaning important Communist par- 
ties, such as the North Korean and 
Japanese, away from their former al- 
most total identification with Peking’s 
policies and toward a position of 
neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

In November 1965, the Chinese 
came out with an open denunciation 
of all proposals for Communist-bloc 
“united action” in support of North 
Vietnam and demanded instead that 
“a clear line of demarcation” be 
drawn to separate China and its sup- 


12 Soviet charges of Chinese harassment 
became more frequent and open early this 
year. Marshal Grechko’s speech on Armed 
Forces Day, for example, included a direct 
charge that Peking “strives to slow down 
the delivery of supplies to embattled Viet- 
nam over Chinese territory” (TASS, Feb. 
22, 1967). There is good reason to believe 
—allowing for the usual embroidery and 
distortion aimed at painting the Chinese 
in blackest colors—that Moscow’s accusa- 
tions have had some basis in fact. Cer- 
tainly, Peking’s protestations that it has 
always honored “reasonable requests” to 
transport arms “which were required by the 
Vietnamese,” its denigration of the quality 
of Russian aid sent, and its repeated 
taunts daring the USSR to ship weapons 
to Vietnam by sea add up to a rather dis- 
ingenuous and unconvincing plea of inno- 
cence. (See New China News Agency ac- 
counts of Chinese Foreign Ministry state- 
ments of Jan. 4, 1966, and May 3, 1966, as 
reported in The New York Times on Jan. 
16 and May 4, 1966.) 


porters from the Soviet Union and 
all other wrong-thinking “revision- 
ists.” 1° This, of course, was tanta- 
mount to an open acknowledgement 
that China was out to split the Com- 
munist movement—a charge that 
Khrushchev had frequently hurled at 
Peking without ever succeeding in 
proving it conclusively. 

The Soviet leaders have since gone 
so far as to lay virtually all the blame 
for the continuing Vietnamese con- 
flict on Peking’s shoulders. Premier 
Kosygin, for example, in a speech 
last October, contended that China 
was responsible for continued “US 
aggression” in Vietnam. He claimed 
that if China had only agreed to a 
joint rebuff of US actions there, “a 
quick end would have been put to US 
outrages.” '* More recently, Kosygin 
added a new twist in alleging that US 
efforts earlier this year to “eliminate” 
any prospect for talks on Vietnam had 
“received support from Peking.” 
Soviet President Podgorny took this 
line a step further in accusing the 
Chinese of opposing a “proposal” by 
North Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Trinh that talks with the US “could” 
begin if attacks on North Vietnam 
were stopped unconditionally. Pod- 
gorny cited Peking’s silence on the 
Trinh initiative as proof that China’s 
policy “does not accord with the 
views of the North Vietnamese gov- 


ernment.” 1° 


13 Jen-min Jih-pao/Hung Chi joint edi- 
torial, Nov. 11, 1965. 

14 Jzvestia, Oct. 14, 1966. 

15 Pravda, March 7, 1967. 

16 [bid., March 10, 1967. 


Such remarks and Moscow’s gen- 
eral propaganda treatment of the war 
graphically illustrate Soviet deter- 
mination to exploit the Vietnam issue 
primarily against China. The thrust 
of the Soviet message is this: “US 
ageression” is the sort of thing to 
expect from “imperialism,” but there 
is no excuse for the behavior of the 
Chinese, who claim to be Commu- 
nists. 

Turning to the prospects ahead, it 
seems certain that the Russians will 
continue their attempts to exploit the 
Vietnam issue to discredit China. 
They will doubtless carry on their 
program to supply North Vietnam 
with weapons and equipment, while 
scrupulously maintaining a public po- 
sition in support of Hanoi’s terms for 
a settlement of the conflict. Moscow’s 
policy for the foreseeable future will 
undoubtedly continue to eschew any 
strong diplomatic initiative for a reso- 
lution of the war not having North 
Vietnam’s prior endorsement. 

The USSR’s posture will also re- 
quire a continuing coolness in Soviet- 
US relations. However, the supposi- 
tion that Moscow entered the fray in 
Vietnam with the intention of directly 
confronting the US is clearly a gross 
oversimplification. As this brief sur- 
vey has attempted to show, recent 
Soviet ‘policy on Vietnam strongly 
suggests that Moscow’s tactics have 
been conceived and implemented pri- 
marily with a view to undercutting 
China’s anti-Soviet and 
Khrushchev’s take 


some measure of satisfaction at the 


offensive, 


successors can 


extent to which these tactics have 
achieved their aim. 
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The Viet Cong 


By John Donnell 


ouglas Pike’s recent book, 

Viet Cong: The Organiza- 

tion and Techniques of the 
National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam, is a most welcome work. 
For far too long the public at large 
both here and abroad has thrown up 
its hands in bewilderment over the 
fundamentals of this war in a rush 
to take positions for or against it. 
While it will be years before anyone 
truly understands the Vietnam con- 
flict, here at least is a book based on 
a goodly number of important docu- 
ments, interviews and careful anal- 
ysis which describes perhaps the 
most crucial belligerent—who it is, 
what it wants, how it proposes to 
achieve its goals. 

The most important thing to keep 
in mind about the NLF today is that 
it has changed greatly in terms 
of composition, leadership, size, and 
goals from the organization it was in 
1960. Patterned eight years ago in 


1 Douglas Pike, Viet Cong: The Organi- 
zation and Techniques of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1966. 


Mr. Donnell, who for the past few 
years has been engaged in a study of 
communism in Vietnam, is Associate 
Professor of Political Science at 
Temple University (Philadelphia, 
Penna.). He spent five years in South 
and North Vietnam between 1950 and 
1964. 
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the North (Ho Chi Minh’s fine hand 
was apparent in its carefully worked- 
out program and _ structure), the 
NLF “sprang full-blown into exis- 
tence and came crashing out of the 
jungle, an organizational steam- 
roller, nationally conceived, nation- 
ally organized, endowed with ample 
cadres and funds” and bent on de- 
stroying the government of South 
Viet Nam (the GVN). Although at 
first it won followers rapidly in the 
South—for all sorts of reasons and 
not necessarily because of Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s repressive measures (in effect 
the rural countryside was more or 
less up for grabs)—the Front car- 
ried with it a program of such scope, 
skill, precision and refinement that 
it could not pretend to represent 
simply the desires of the Southern 
peasantry or to be the answer to 
the South’s real needs. 

Mr. Pike, who spent several years 
carefully studying the Viet Cong and 
amassing an extraordinary amount 
of valuable material, believes that 
the Vietnamese Communists decided 
to begin building the Southern or- 
ganization in mid-1959 and _ con- 
centrated on finding organizational 
talent in the period preceding the 
public launching of the NLF in 
December 1960. He acknowledges 
the preconditions for insurgency did 
exist, but “not perhaps in the tradi- 
tional revolutionary sense.” Com- 
posed of many Viet Minh cadres 
and an even larger number of South- 


erners then regrouped in the North 
(some 40,000 Southerners are be- 
lieved to have returned to the South 
as infiltrators between 1959 and 
1964), the NLF was basically in- — 
spired by the North Vietnamese, who 
asserted that their goal of reunifica- 
tion was legally and morally justi- 
fied. Among their supporters in the 
South were the Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao religious, paramilitary elements 
with strong grievances against Diem 
and who, with a small group of 
Southern revolutionaries, acted im- 
patiently and independently of Han- 
oi’s orders in the early days of the 
revolt, There is indeed reason to 
believe that Hanoi, having drawn up 
the program, left it, at first, to the 
Southerners to implement. 


n Pike’s view, the evolution of 
the NLF depended to a great 
extent on the evolution of the 
war itself, which he divides into two 
wars, the first beginning in 1960 and 
lasting to late 1964 or early 1965. 
His book deals mainly with the first. 
In that early period, superb NLF 
organizational and political commun- 
ications techniques were extremely 
effective in gradually drawing peas- 
ants and their communities within the 
movement. Recruitment was essen- 
tially based on political, social and 
personal manipulation, which usually 
included appeals to opportunism and 


self-interest. It was related to and 


dependent on the degree of subver- 
sion and de facto political control in 
any given area. For example, a part- 
time leaflet distributor in a contested 
area would be pressured to participate 
in more NLF activities and then at 
some point be persuaded that his 
personal safety as well as the revolu- 
tionary cause required him to break 
with home and family to take a full- 
time guerrilla assignment in a combat 
unit. This was the case of many who, 
having joined the front for a com- 
bination of reasons—not all ideolog- 
ical—soon found themselves inextric- 
ably entangled in the growing de- 
mands of the organization. 


As the war progressed and met 
increasing resistance by the Saigon 
government's forces backed up with 
heavy US aid and personnel, the 
NLF began to lose its momentum. 
Recruitment became more and more 
a matter of pure coercion, not per- 
suasion. Great cracks began to ap- 
pear in the structure of the organi- 
zation in 1963 as opposition groups 
proliferated to break the NLF mo- 
nopoly on anti-Diem activities. Soon 
it became apparent that the North 
would have to take a stronger hand. 


ince the beginning of the first 
eq war in 1960, the NLF has had 
) a basic plan, a flexible strategy 
designed to win power, which has 
| depended on the political, diplomatic 
_and military realities of the moment. 
The three phases of the strategy over- 
lapped but guided the conduct of the 
_war. Pike describes them as follows: 
1) the General Uprising; 2) the po- 
litical settlement or negotiated end 
to hostilities; and 3) the Mao-Giap 
guerrilla warfare—final stage. 


The general uprising (Khoi Nghia) 
was a “Sorelian-type myth” based 
on ubiquitous political agitation led 
by the NLF and its political core, 
the People’s 
(PRP). 


followed by a “series of violent 


Revolutionary Party 


This, in turn, was to be 


actions, some of the military cast,” 


by small units up to battalion size 
across the country and accompanied 
by revolts in the South Vietnamese 
armed forces and widespread assas- 
of GVN officials. The 
theory opposed the creation of a 
large-scale military force designed 
for fixed battles (e.g., such as Dien 
Bien Phu) on the grounds that it 
would bring all-out war with the 
United States. 


sinations 


This strategy did not achieve its 
goal, however, and by mid-1963 the 
NLF had to step up its military effort 
in response to greater GVN military 
activity. As a result the NLF be- 
came increasingly dominated by 
trained cadres who came to mili- 
tarize the more self-con- 
tained fighting units and to structure 
them 


“looser, 


into more traditional armed 
forces with more orthodox military 
assignments.” 


The conference table approach to 
peace and ultimate victory was gen- 
erally linked to the expectations of 
the General Uprising. It was in 
some vogue as late as 1963 when 


the NLF might 


some sort of coalition government 


have considered 


in the hope of eventually taking 
complete power without the necessity 
of resorting to the third-stage war 
plan. By 1964, however, this ap- 
proach was no longer feasible. 


Increased US military interven- 
tion actually precipitated a doctrinal 
debate which rocked the NLF leader- 
ship, and for the first time the domi- 
nant doctrine of the General Up- 
rising was openly questioned. Not 
suprisingly, it was the Northern 
cadres who won out and imposed 
the Mao-Giap third stage (which in 
Pike’s view meant the beginning of 
the second war), a fatal decision 
combined NLF-DRV 
forces could never hope to win a com- 
plete military victory over the GVN- 
US force. 


The NLF having failed in its mis- 


sion, the Northerners took over its 


since the 


leadership. The “uprising” had failed 


to come off, and negotiations were 


out of the question indefinitely. Or- 
ganizational efforts had not produced 
sufficient converts among important 
ethnic and religious groups of the 
population, and peasant parcchialism 
remained a stubborn problem. The 
“bandwagon” appeal, which had at- 
tracted many when NLF momentum 
seemed unchallenged, had declined, 
and the movement was not produc- 
ing enough of the superhuman cadres 
crucial to its viability. 


Actually, the “Northern take-over,” 
or “regularization,” had begun in 
mid-1963 to weed unreliables out of 
the leadership. It enabled the NLF 
to withstand the pressures of the 
widespread anti-Diem political effer- 
vescence which, as had been foreseen, 
would drain off large numbers of 
NLF supporters and, if not countered, 
tend to dilute the revolution into 
mere reformism. The regularization 
continued, however, and by early 
1965, as Pike writes, the choice of 
revolutionary strategies—between the 
predominantly military and the po- 
litico-military struggle culminating 
in the Uprising, or the diplomatic 
quest for a negotiated settlement— 
“was no longer in the hands of the 


NLF but rested chiefly with the DRV 


in Hanoi and Communist China.” 


oth the Communist and non- 

Communist Vietnamese have 

shown great concern over the 
ideological underpinnings of politics 
for many years. The important role 
of the highly codified doctrines of 
Marxism-Leninism in the Viet Minh 
and the NLF have led many non- 
Communists to search for an alterna- 
tive doctrine, reflecting a rather 
Southeast 


approach 


traditional Asian ‘“cos- 


momagical” to politics. 
Purely Communist goals were of 
course imported into Vietnam 
(though by now it can be said that 
both communism and anti-commu- 
nism are endemic there). But except 
among the higher echelons of the 


NLF, at least during the “first war,” 
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as Pike writes, communism was not 
regarded as “a new body of wisdom 
to be learned, understood and put 
to use.” Rather the movement was 
Communist by alliance and affiliation. 
The fervor which the NLF is sup- 
posed to instill in its members is due 
rather to a curious blend of roman- 
ticism, idealism, utopianism, anar- 
chism and Asian fatalism that are all 
part of Vietnamese culture. 


The NLF has constantly hammered 
at the theme that US neocolonial- 
ism has merely replaced French im- 
perialism, and it is true to some ex- 
tent that the early success of the 
NLF was based on the appeal their 
war had to the widespread nationalist 
élan that grew out of the war with 
France. The colonial war, however, 
is not a valid parallel. Under the 
French, all Vietnamese were second- 
class citizens, and they were basically 
fighting for their dignity as a people. 
In the present contest, however, both 
sides have emphasized sociopolitical 
appeals and are thus competing in 
the social arena for the loyalties of 
the rural people, something the 
French never did. It is possible, for 
example, for a Vietnamese to feel 
himself a patriot today regardless 
of which side he is on, the NLF or 
the GVN, something that was much 
less true earlier. 

Pike deprecates the role of ide- 
ology in NLF Main Force morale. 
He comments that their formidable 
combat performance, often credited 
by outside observers to “dedication 
to an ideological cause,” is more 
accurately attributable to a_ unit 
esprit de corps. Here he overlooks 
certain factors. First, even in the 
“first war,” significant numbers were 
young recruits with shorter service 
in the élite units and hence with 
less claim to being professional sol- 
diers the 
enemy. Secondly, these men are ex- 
posed continually to political indoc- 
trination in their daily kiem-thao 
critiques which stress the concept of 
revolutionary brotherhood. 


physically superior to 
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The book describes the widening 
of political and social horizons of 
village-bound peasants by that in- 
doctrination, but it could say more 
about how some village youths were 
excited by the NLF’s arrival in the 
early days and tended to compare 
their own humdrum life unfavorably 
with that of a guerrilla fighter on 
a crusade. Even fairly well-admin- 
istered Vietnamese villages have been 
vulnerable to NLF agitprop activity, 
for even when a village milieu orig- 
inally may have been perceived by 
the young as satisfying, it frequently 
offered only slowly widening educa- 
tional and career opportunities. The 
NLF exploited this by making gran- 
diose promises, and when it could 
manipulate the situation further by 
gradually sealing off the village from 
outside (GVN) political messages, it 
would sedulously inflame what may 
have been only tolerable or perhaps 
latent dissatisfaction into harsh con- 
demnation of the GVN system, ex- 
pressed in the newly-taught language 
of discontent. 

The fact is that the organizational 
structure of the NLF still seems to 
be pretty much intact, although 
higher defection rates have indi- 
cated some strain. Associations of 
farmers, women and youth combined 
with the highly developed techniques 
of the agitprop cadres continue to 
operate and hold many in the move- 
ment. Women in particular have 
been given important roles in village 
organizations, and the proselytiza- 
tion of the GVN armed forces con- 
tinues, often leading to a good many 
intelligence leaks. 


he precise degree of DRV 
domination of the NLF is one 
of the murkiest areas in the 
whole Vietnam war, but this re- 
viewer believes Pike should have 
made more allowance for the tensions 
and divisions within the leadership 
and even between leaders and rank- 
and-file which doubtless still plague 


the DRV-NLF effort. 
mate of those Vietnamese who went 
North — 30,000-100,000 — is lower 
than what this reviewer deems rea- 
sonable, t.e., 100,000 to 120,000. 
The old Southern spirit of re- 
gionalism and the mutual distrust of 
Northerners and Southerners are too 


well known to merit further attention | 


here. Admittedly, they never were as 
strong as the French hoped when 
they attempted after World War II 
to carve out a separate Cochinchina, 
and they undoubtedly have been 
weakened by nation-centered politi- 
cal appeals by Communists and anti- 
Communists alike over the years. 
The NLF even seems to have been 
able to give the reunification theme 
some down-to-earth comprehensibil- 
ity to Southern peasants by the use 
of such simple slogans as “A king- 
dom cannot be ruled by two kings; 
Vietnam cannot have two masters.” 
But despite these developments, any 
conversations with political figures 
in South Vietnam today will reveal 
that regionalist attitudes and preju- 
dices still are potent political factors 
not to be dispelled in a season or a 


decade, even within the NLF. 


Furthermore, what has happened 
to those Southerners who lost out in 
the NLF leadership debate over the 
need for large-scale warfare? If they 
were as high-ranking as Pike indi- 
cates and they were not liquidated, 
can they be assumed to have ac- 
cepted and carried out Hanoi’s policy 
decisions with equanimity even in 
the face of the military reverses 
suffered later by NLF forces? 


Pike’s hypothesis here is not com- 
pletely consistent with his admission 
in the preface that he has overlooked 
“internal conflict within the NLF and 
how it was resolved” and that “we 
had no accurate way of estimating 
the degree of cohesiveness within 
the leadership ranks” (xi). Max 
Millikan’s foreword to the book does 
say that “Pike believes that, under 
some circumstances in the event of 
a settlement of the Vietnam conflict, 


(Pike’s esti- 


q divergence of interests that has 
| 


for the moment been suppressed 
might again rise, especially between 
the ‘North’ and ‘South’ 
within the NLF” (v). 
To conclude, then, Douglas Pike 
has given us an extremely valuable 
look at the NLF in transition and 
provided some keen insights into its 
development. The analysis of the 
manipulative aspects of NLF' politi- 
cal particularly 
good, though it sometimes seems 


elements 


organization is 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 


come to comment on matters discussed 


vin this journal. Letters should be ad- 


dressed to the Editors, Problems of Com- 
munism, US Information Agency, 1776 


| Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washington, 


DC, 20547. 


Party Apparat 


To THE Eptrors: Mr. Lewytskyj, in his 


‘fine article “Generations in Conflict” 


(January-February 1967), has dealt 
with an interesting and useful topic— 
the changing character of CPSU mem- 


_ bership—pinpointing with surgical pre- 
cision that area where “conflict-of-gener- 


ations” pains are apt to cause growing 
distress in the Soviet body politic: in 
the gap between the upper and lower 
apparat. 

I should like to raise a minor ques- 
tion of fact. Mr. Lewytzkyj states that 
all of the 11 full members of the pres- 
ent Politburo “theoretically received 
their education before 1939.” Theoretic 
or not, Alexander Shelepin is credited 
by Who’s Who in the USSR, 1965-1966 
with having graduated from the Moscow 
Institute of History, Philosophy and Lit- 
erature in 1941. Since we cannot have 


overstated to the detriment of the 
consideration 
factors. Unfortunately readers will 
not be able to check much of the 
bock’s original 
sources. A small amount of such 


of non-manipulative 


analysis against 


material is more available in Saigon 
than in the US, but non-official ac- 
cess to data on the NLF will continue 
to be very restricted for the foresee- 


able future. In his capacity as a 


United States Information Service 
officer living in South Vietnam for 


it both ways, I wonder if Mr. Lewytzkyj 
might clarify for us, if only by naming 
his source, which statement is the ac- 
curate one. 


Jan S. ADAMs 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Mr. LewytsKyJ REPLIES: Professor 
Adams is completely right. When the 
original manuscript was typed, a few 
qualifying words were omitted by mis- 
take. The original German text should 
have read: “Von den 11 Mitgliedern 
des Politbiiros haben alle mit techni- 
scher und volkswirtschaftlicher Bildung 
vor 1939 abgeschlossen”—or, in En- 
glish, “All of the eleven members of the 
Politburo finished their technical and 
economic training before 1939.” 


On Totalitarianism 


To tHE Epirors:....I share the 
opinion of Professor Shanti Tangri 
(“China and Peaceful Coexistence,” 
January-February 1967) that the doc- 


over six years, Pike had access to 
documents which are not available 
to persons other than those engaged 
in official research. “In the final anal- 
ysis,’ Pike comments when describ- 
ing the massive evidence of the prime 
role of the North Vietnamese in the 
struggle, “one’s conclusions must 
amount almost to a matter of faith.” 
As things stand, many other interpre- 
tations of the Vietnam war remain 


matters of faith, too. 


Correspondence 


trine of convergence cannot withstand 
close examination. I think the best anti- 
dote for such misguided views is J. L. 
Talmon’s The Origins of Totalitarian 
Democracy (2nd edition, New York, 
F. A. Praeger, 1961), pp. 1-3, 132, 249, 
253. Talmon argues that all existing 
political systems are derived from two 
schools of political thought, which can 
be distinguished in reference to their 
attitude toward politics. These are the 
liberal, empirical attitude, which pre- 
supposes politics to be “a matter of 
trial and error and regards political 
systems as pragmatic contrivances of 
human ingenuity and spontaneity,” and 
the totalitarian, absolutist attitude, 
which posits the existence of “a sole 
and exclusive truth in politics.” 
Sheldon Wolin in his Politics and 
Vision: Continuity and Innovation in 
Western Political Thought (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1960), p. 293, 
makes a similar distinction between 
these two traditions of political thought, 
which may be styled democratic radi- 
calism and liberalism. Both, he argues, 
are indebted to the political principles 
of Locke, but whereas the former was 
“largely molded by eighteenth-century 
rationalism and the experience of the 
French Revolution,” the latter is the 
heir of classical economics and the ideas 
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of David Hume and Adam Smith, “two 
thinkers distinguished by a profound re- 
spect for the limits of reason and the 
pervasiveness of irrational factors in 
man and society.” 

Talmon holds that democratic radi- 
calism has its roots in the eighteenth- 
century beliefs in the rationality, innate 
goodness, and perfectibility of man, and 
in the natural order as an “attainable, 
indeed inevitable and all-solving end.” 
He calls this view “political Messian- 
ism” in that it holds. forth the promise 
of a “preordained, harmonious and per- 
fect scheme of things” towards which 
society will inevitably evolve. In the 
eyes of its adherents, political ideas 
achieve legitimacy as derivatives of an 
all-embracing and coherent philosophy. 
In such a conception the field of polit- 
ical activity is expanded to embrace 
all human action. Politics becomes “the 
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art of applying this philosophy to the 
organization of society” with the end of 
realizing this philosophy in all fields of 
human endeavor. Such an exclusive 
creed, he argues, “cannot admit oppo- 
sition. It is bound to feel itself sur- 
rounded by innumerable enemies. . . . 
Political Messianism is bound to replace 
empirical thinking and free criticism 
with reasoning by definition, based on 
a priori collective concepts.” 

Such political behavior is the result 
of political attitudes and ideas, not eco- 
nomic conditions. It was characteris- 
tic of the independents of seventeenth- 
century England, of the French Ja- 
cobins, and of modern-day Communists. 
The Calvinists based their faith on God, 
the Jacobins on nature and reason, and 
the transformed Marxists on dialectical 
materialism. Each of these groups, on 
attaining power, transformed the mean- 


ing of liberty from the absence of re- 
straint to the imposition of a set of 
values. To create their vision of a new 
society they found they had first to re- 
mold recalcitrant man. This, as Tal- 
mon has observed, is the irony of 
Messianic politics—to be born of the 
noble human instincts for order and 
freedom and evolve out of frustration © 
into tyranny. It cannot be otherwise. 
Even if it were conceded that economic 
conditions in Communist and _ liberal 
Western societies were converging, the 
convergence of their political systems — 
would be precluded by the nature of 
the political thoughts which shaped — 
them. 


Joun P. HarruHcox 

Research Institute on Communist 
Affairs 

Columbia University, New York 
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Politics in Flux: IV 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The political situation in Poland, as the heroine of Alice in Wonder- 
land might say, is becoming “curiouser and curiouser.” As the intoxicating victories of 
1956 are gradually being replaced by a mixture of narrow-minded chauvinism, cultural 
stagnation and economic immobilism, Poland’s politics seem to be as animated as in the 
past. Yet, as Mr. Gamarnikow points out, this political restiveness is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the ruling party. Within it, the spectrum runs from unadulterated Stalinism cum 
antisemitism at one end to social democratic revisionism at the other. Poland’s neighbor 
to the west, however, is not one to suffer from Polnische Ordnung: After a brief spell of 
liberalism, the GDR’s traditional Teutonic-Stalinist pattern has reasserted itself, as much 
within the party as in the country at large. But not entirely: As shown in Miss Spittman’s 
article, the period of relative liberalism, however short-lived, has left an imprint on the 
political atmosphere of the country. The regime no longer relies on massive terror alone, 
and the population is no longer as cowed and atomized as it was in the days of Stalin. 
Similarly, it is clear that Poland’s version ofpolitical pluralism cannot forever be limited 
to intra-party factionalism. Politics in both Poland and East Germany is as much in a 
state of flux as it is in all the onetime East European satellites of the USSR. 


Poland: Political Pluralism 
in a One-Party State 


ne cold day in February 1966, an Albanian 
citizen named Mehmet Servetka arrived at the 
Polish-Czechoslovak border in Zebrzydowice aboard 
the Paris-bound express. He flashed his diplo- 


Mr. Gamarnikow, who is on the staff of Radio 
Free Europe (Munich), has written extensively on 
political and economic affairs in Poland. This is 
his first contribution to Problems of Communism. 


By Michael Gamarnikow 


matic passport at the unsuspecting border guards, 
who, after a perfunctory perusal, saluted and left 
him alone in his reserved compartment. Only a 
few days later, when another Albanian diplomat, 
whose passport also bore the name of Mehmet Ser- 
vetka, boarded a Tirana-bound plane at the Okecie 
Airport near Warsaw, did the Polish authorities 
begin to wonder. An investigation soon disclosed 
that while the air-borne traveler was an authentic 
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member of the Albanian diplomatic service, the 
train passenger was no other than Kazimierz Mijal, 
a former member of the Polish Central Committee 
and the acknowledged head of the anti-Gomulka 
Stalinist underground in Poland.’ Although the 
name on his passport was false, the document 
itself was authentic enough. It was issued to Mijal 
by his good friend Koco Prifti, the Albanian am- 
bassador in Warsaw, in whose house Gomulka’s 
arch-opponent was a frequent and honored guest. 
The ambassador was promptly declared persona 
non grata for “helping a Polish citizen to leave 
Poland illegally” and departed from Warsaw in 
disgrace a few days later. 

But the political harm was already done. Mijal 
soon turned up in Tirana as the General Secretary 
of the Provisional Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Poland (KPP).* According to 
some press reports, he was later joined there by 
his two close associates, Wiktor Klosiewicz and 
Stanislaw Lapot. Very soon Radio Tirana began 
to broadcast regularly Mijal’s vitriolic attacks 
against the “usurper traitor’s clique headed by 
Gomulka and his revisionist cohorts” * as well as 
open appeals for the overthrow of the regime.* A 
few excerpts from a recent broadcast will give the 
reader an idea of the style of Mijal’s propaganda: 


Today, no honest Pole can be found who cannot see the 
progressive rotting of Polish society, poisoning the social 
conscience and eliminating the old moral and ideologi- 
cal values which determine the vital force of the nation. 
- - -» The demoralization of youth is intentionally organ- 
ized by the ruling clique. The bases of the biological 
existence of the nation are threatened. Therefore, the 
fight in defense of socialism for the victory of Commu- 
nist ideas, the fight against traitors and bourgeois agents, 
carried out by the Communist Party of Poland, is the 
fight for the most vital interests of the Polish nation. 
Gomulka-ites and Zionists, in their vain attempts to re- 
tain power, use the security apparatus as a tool of terror 
against the Communists. In this way they tend to trans- 
form the apparatus into the tool of counter-revolution, 
the weapon of reaction and the bourgeoisie. . . . All 
guilty of this crime will be severely punished in ac- 
cordance with the revolutionary laws of the proletarian 


1 The story of how Mijal (alias Mehmet Servetka) escaped 
from Poland was published in the Polish press only a year after 
the event. Cf. “S.K.,” “Podwojne zycie Servetka Mehmetki” 
(“The Double Life of Mehmet Servetka”) , Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw), February 5, 1967. 

*KPP (Komunistyczna Partia Polski) was the name of the 
prewar Polish Communist Party. In 1938 Stalin dissolved it on 
the grounds that it had become infiltrated by agents of the 
Polish police, and all its leaders, then in the Soviet Union, 
were liquidated. The present Communist Party in Poland (re- 
constituted in 1942) bears the name of PZPR (Polska Zjednoc- 
zana Partia Robotnicza)—Polish United Workers’ Party. 

3 Radio Tirana in Polish, April 22, 1967. 

4 Ibid., April 18, 1967. 
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dictatorship, and in the near future they will face the 
revolutionary people’s tribunal. . . . We appear to all 
Communists in the ranks of the security apparatus to be 
united in the struggle against revisionism, imperialism 
and its agents in our country. Put up resistance against 
the criminal plans of Gomulka-ites and the Zionist 
agency of traitors.® 


Neo-Stalinism 


All this is highly reminiscent of a recent crop 
of revolutionary manifestos of various “true Marx- 
ist” parties which seem to flourish in the back- 
waters of the Sino-Soviet conflict. But unlike most 
such groups, the neo Stalinist underground in 
Poland is a real political force with some genuine 
grass-roots support among the hard-line elements 
in the Communist party apparatus.® It began to 
act as an organized pressure group long before the 
Peking-Moscow conflict broke into the open. In 
fact, its political activity started as soon as Go- 
mulka came to power, when Mijal himself and his 
henchmen Lapot and Klosiewicz were still top- 
level members of the ruling elite.’ 

By early 1957 Mijal was already producing 
anti-Gomulka propaganda and has since become 
an inveterate pamphleteer.* His major “master- 
piece” was a 90-page political manifesto, In Strug- 
gle—Victory! In Drift and Silence—Defeat!, which 
was widely distributed throughout Poland in the 
winter of 1964. The pamphlet was allegedly mimeo- 
graphed on the duplicating machine of the State 
Investment Bank in Warsaw, of which Mijal was 
the managing director at the time. The wide cir- 
culation of this vitriolic denunciation of “Gomul- 
ka’s neo-capitalism” created a major political scan- 
dal. Yet the reaction of the party leadership was 
surprisingly mild. Mijal, Lapot and Klosiewicz 
were dismissed from their politically non-sensitive 
sinecures and temporarily placed under house ar- 


5 Ibid. 

® For a fuller account of Mijal’s group activity in 1957-1964, 
see. J. Nowak, “The Stalinist Underground in Poland,” East 
Europe (New York), March 1965. 

7 Mijal himself was the Minister of Communal Economy until 
February 1957, and a member of the Central Committee until 
March 1959. Lapot was a deputy-prime minister until October 
1956 and a member of the Central Committee until March 1959. 
Klosiewicz was the head of Polish Trade Unions until Novem- 
ber 1956. He was expelled from the Central Committee in 
March 1958. 

8In January 1957, a leaflet condemning Gomulka’s policies 
and known as “Mijal’s open letter” was freely circulating in 
Warsaw. Mijal was also believed to be the author of a 54-page 
anti-Gomulka pamphlet addressed to “Communist Comrades,” 
signed “Jan Kos” and distributed throughout Poland in early 
summer of 1957. (Trybuna ludu, Warsaw, November 13, 1957. 


rest, but they were not even expelled from the 
party. A few months later at the PZPR Congress 
in June 1964, Gomulka’s spokesmen deliberately 
played down the political stature of his opponents, 
dismissing them as a “small group” without any 
political significance. 


But are they? Anybody. who is familiar with the 
conditions prevailing in a Communist country must 
realize that a handful of dissidents cannot carry 
out open political propaganda, much less publish 
and distribute tens of thousands of copies of a 
90-page pamphlet, without having a widespread 
network of dedicated followers and sympathizers 
and—perhaps more important—the protection of 
trusted friends in positions of power. How did it 
happen, for instance, that Mijal’s activity escaped 
the attention of the ubiquitous secret police? Is it 
conceivable that he could have operated under their 
very noses without their being aware of it? Fur- 
thermore, how could such a well-known personality, 
who, by all rules of the political game, ought to 
have been under constant secret police surveillance, 
leave the country so easily—even if a friendly 
Albanian ambassador did supply him with a ficti- 
tious diplomatic passport? 


All this leads to one simple conclusion. Mijal 
and his known associates may be merely a small 
lunatic fringe of the dogmatist elements within the 
Polish Communist movement. Their political ideas 
may be ridiculous, demagogic and hopelessly out 
of touch with reality. But in real political terms 
they are merely the visible tip of a neo-Stalinist 
iceberg. Mijal’s political pamphleteering was tol- 
erated (if not aided and abetted) by hardliners 
still in positions of power because it served a 
useful political purpose. His abusive and dema- 
gogic attacks on Gomulka appealed to the self- 
serving instincts of the still predominantly dog- 
matic party apparatus, and at the same time fo- 
cused the responsibility for Poland’s indisputable 
economic and social shortcomings on Gomulka’s 
“revisionist” policies. It was not only that Mijal 
was stating publicly what Gomulka’s more so- 
phisticated hard-line opponents were thinking in 
private. Far more important was the fact that this 
aggressive propaganda continually undermined the 
political positions of the leadership—and thus, in 
objective terms (in which all Marxist-Leninists are 
trained to think), increased the prospect of a 
takeover by the pseudo-loyalist dogmatic elements. 

Mijal’s political program amounts essentially to 
a restoration of the pre-Gomulka status quo. His 
propaganda glorifies the Stalinist era in Poland 
and eulogizes Stalin personally. It demands a 


return to the fully centralized Communist economy, 
an immediate resumption of collectivization, the 
revival of class struggle, and the strengthening of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.? In addition, it 
is violently antisemitic: his “party’s” political 
manifesto devotes a whole chapter to an attack on 
“the Zionist-Trotskyite conspiracy .. . which wants 
to establish the rule of the tiny Jewish minority 
over the 30-million-strong Polish nation.” *° Fi- 
nally, it promises higher wages to the workers and 
demands the return of the eastern sectors of Poland 
that are now a part of the Soviet Union."* 

In the Polish political spectrum Mijal and his 
followers are merely the irreconcilable ultras of 
the dogmatic wing. But the really strong point of 
their flow of propaganda is their constant harping 
on Poland’s economic troubles, which indeed are 
the Achilles’ heel of the Gomulka regime. Those 
portions of the KPP manifesto and its daily radio 
broadcasts that deal with economic stagnation, 
growing unemployment, and declining living stan- 
dards cannot help but have a political impact. 
Ironically—but not too curiously—the KPP line in 
this connection is almost identical with the attacks 
directed against the party leadership by opposi- 
tion groups in the revisionist wing of the Polish 
Communist movement, to which we shall now turn. 


The Revisionists 


In contrast to the dogmatists, who—apart from 
Mijal and his followers—were able to create other 
well-organized and cohesive political pressure 
groups within the ruling party elite (of which 
more below), the revisionist wing in Poland is 
at present politically unorganized and ideologically 
atomized. Its sole strength lies in the intellectual 
caliber of its individual members and the general 
support it gets from the vast majority of university 
students and the younger members of the intel- 
lectual class. The only common ties among these 
people are the fear of a dogmatic takeover, the 


9 “Pod sztandarem Marksizmu-Leninizmu do walki o socjal- 
izm” (“Under the banner of Marxism-Leninism onward to the 
struggle for socialism”), programmatic statement of the pro- 
visional Committee of the Communist Party of Poland (KPP), 
published in French translation in the Belgian (pro-Peking) 
Communist weekly La Voix du Peuple (Brussels), March 25, 
1966. 

10 [bid. 

11 [bid. The KPP also circulated a leaflet showing a map of 
Poland, stretching from the Oder-Neisse border to a point east 
of Kiev and bearing the caption: “We guarantee you such a 


Poland.” 
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desire for greater intellectual freedom, and a keen 
realization of the shortcomings of the present re- 
gime. What one finds in the revisionist wing, then, 
is a number of small, isolated groups who are 
greatly disillusioned with the Polish reality and 
who are searching for alternative ideological, po- 
litical and economic solutions that are both “so- 
cialist’” and democratic. 

A typical example is the Kuron-Modzelewski 
group, whose political creed is now available in the 
West in published form.” This group is by no 


12 J. Kuron and K. Modzelewski: “List otwarty do czlonkow 
podstawowej organizacji partyjnej PZPR i czlonkow uczelnianej 
organizacji ZMS przy Uniwersytecie Warszawskim” (An open 
letter to the members of the basic party organization of the 
PZPR and the members of the university organization of the 
USY (Union of Socialist Youth) at Warsaw University,” pub- 
lished by Instytut Literacki, Paris, 1966. 
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means unique; evidence shows that other clandes- 
tine intellectual conspiracies are politically active 
in Poland. They are all essentially socialist (al- 
though not necessarily Marxist) in their outlook, 
all highly critical of official party policies and cur- 
rent conditions in Poland, and all at work on alter- 
native political programs. If this article deals 
more extensively with the Kuron-Modzelewski 
group, it is only because its political thinking has 
been set forth in print and can be legitimately ex- 
amined in more detail. 

First, a few words about the leaders of this group. 
In November 1964, two young assistant lecturers 
in the History Department of Warsaw University, 
Jacek Kuron and Karol Modzelewski (as well as 
several other people from the intellectual milieu) 
were arrested by Polish security organs. During 
the search of Kuron’s apartment, the police con- 
fiscated among other papers a 128-page draft of a 
political document containing a damning critique 
of political, economic and social conditions in 
Poland. All the arrested were soon released, but 
disciplinary proceedings were started against them 
by the Rector of Warsaw University. In addition, 
Kuron and Modzelewski were expelled from the 
party. 

A few months later, Kuron and Modzelewski cir- 
culated an “Open Letter” to members of the party 
organization (PZPR) and the Socialist Youth 
Organization (ZMS) at Warsaw University, in 
which they explained their political stand and out- 
lined their ideological thinking. For this they were 
again arrested in March 1966 (as they had antici- 
pated in the text of the “Open Letter”) and jailed 
for “preparing and distributing materials 
detrimental to the interests of the Polish state.” 


Critique from the Left 


The “Open Letter” of Kuron and Modzelewski 
is a fascinating political document. Applying the 
standard technique of Marxist analysis to contem- 
porary Polish conditions, the authors argue con- 
vincingly that Poland is ruled in an arbitrary and 


18 Kuron was sentenced to three years and Modzelewski to 
three and a half years in jail for “preparing and distributing 
materials containing false information on the political and 
socio-economic conditions in Poland, detrimental to the interests 
of the State.” Cf. official PAP release as published in Trybuna 
ludu (Warsaw), July 20, 1965. As this article was going to 
press, word was received from Warsaw that Kuron had been 
released from jail in April after serving two-thirds of his sen- 
tence (standard good conduct remission) . 


dictatorial manner by a new class, the “central 
party bureaucracy,” which is plunging the country 
into an ever-deeper economic and social crisis, 
while at the same time exploiting the workers by 
appropriating for its own use the surplus value of 
their labor. The only possible outcome, according 
to the authors, is a true proletarian revolution, 
which would destroy the existing system and re- 
place it with a workers’ democracy based on a 
multiparty system and providing full intellectual 
freedom. Similar antibureaucratic revolutions 
would immediately be triggered in other Soviet- 
bloc countries, saving Poland from the fate of 
Hungary in 1956. At the same time, the argument 
goes, the organized workers in the West would pre- 
vent a “capitalist intervention” against the new 
revolutionary regime. 


The central theme in the political thinking of 
Kuron and Modzelewski is the problem of why 
the accepted Marxist solutions have failed to trans- 
form Poland (and other Communist-bloc countries ) 
into a workers’ democracy and a classless society. 
Their answer is that the historic task of industrializ- 
ing an economically backward country required a 
system of bureaucratic class dictatorship, even 
though this system was contrary to the specific 
interests of the working class and other social 
strata. On the basis of its unique economic posi- 
tion, the ruling group of bureaucrats appropriated 
a monopoly of political power. With the passage 
of time, the growing vested interests of this “cen- 
tral party bureaucracy” led it to make increased 
use of the state apparatus of force to protect its 
power. Today, it continues to assert absolute po- 
litical authority, even though its rule became out- 
dated once the stage of “saturation of industry” 
was reached. The growing contradictions between 
objective economic conditions and the prevailing 
political system are—according to Kuron and 
Modzelewski—the prime causes of both political 
ferment and growing economic crisis. Production 
tasks which are set by the bureaucracy are unre- 
lated to the true economic needs of the country and 
can be realized only at the expense of the standard 
of living of the working class. This is the classic 
Marxist formula for a prerevolutionary situation, 
and it is on this basis that Kuron and Modzelewski 
justify their prophecy of an anti-bureaucratic 
revolution. 

The postrevolutionary program of Kuron and 
Modzelewski is perhaps the weakest part of their 
scheme. Apart from postulating full industrial de- 
mocracy at the enterprise level (all factories to be 
operated by workers’ councils in a decentralized, 


socialist market economy) and envisaging a Cen- 
tral Council of Workers’ Delegates as a sort of 
collective economic overlord, they have little to 
say on how the economy is to be run in the post- 
revolutionary period. They limit themselves to 
such generalities as: “Basic decisions relating to 
the sharing and use of the national income. . . 
must remain the prerogative of the working class, 
otherwise it would lose control over the product 
it has created.” Or: “Our economy must become 
a planned socialist market economy.” 

In the political sphere, Kuron and Modzelewski 
advocate a multiparty system (but are against a 
parliamentary democracy), intellectual freedom, 
and independence of trade unions. They also want 
to abolish the political police and the bulk of the 
regular army (“the instruments of class rule”) and 
replace them with workers’ militia. Armed forces 
are to be limited to small professional units of air 
force, rocketry and navy. 

Thus the political platform of the Kuron-Mod- 
zelewski group is a curious mixture of traditional 
Marxism (inevitable proletarian revolution, albeit 
one directed against the present party leadership, 
which will bring about a classless society) ; “‘Djilas- 
ism” (the concept of the new class, defined here as 
the “central party bureaucracy’’); a strong dose of 
Trotskyism ** (attacks on the bureaucratic rule 
of the party leadership, as contrary to the political 
and economic interests of the working class); and 
Anarcho-Syndicalism (the predominant role of 
workers’ delegates in shaping economic policies 
and ruling the country). It also contains ideas 
associated with contemporary social democracy, 
such as the multiparty system and the continued 
need for trade unions to defend the workers’ inter- 
ests, even after private ownership of the means of 
production has been abolished. The authors’ own 
background is reflected in their extremely strong 
stand on the issue of intellectual freedom, while 
specific Polish conditions are perhaps responsible 
for their outspoken defense of small peasant farm- 
ing and their clear rejection of collectivization. 
The text of the “Open Letter” also expresses some 
ideas which are politically romantic and utopian. 

As noted, Kuron, Modzelewski and their asso- 
ciates form only one of many isolated groups of 
the revisionist wing in Poland. Their outlook is 
probably not even representative of revisionist 


14 This is perhaps explained by the fact that a prominent 
member of the Kuron-Modzelewski group—Ludwik Haas—is a 
well-known Trotskyite. 
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thinking (as Mijal’s antisemitic and demagogic 
diatribes are unrepresentative of the more realistic 
political platform of the dogmatic elements). 
Therefore, the political significance of this group 
should be sought in its motivation, rather than in 
its proposed solutions. 


Political Malaise 


While Mijal’s propaganda is essentially an ex- 
pression of nostalgia for the good old days of 
Stalinism, the “Open Letter” of Kuron and Mod- 
zelewski is basically a symptom of the frustration 
and disillusionment prevailing among the idealistic 
and intellectual left as the result of the growing 
gap between the promises of their Marxist faith 
and the present-day Polish reality. In this sense 
the thinking of Kuron and Modzelewski does in- 
deed represent their social milieu. The content of 
the “Open Letter” suggests that the basic political 
complaint of its authors is not so much the absence 
of a “workers’ democracy” as the lack of intel- 
lectual freedom, the absence of any revolutionary 
ideas within the ruling elite, and the economic 
plight of the country, the stagnation of living stan- 
dards, the hopelessness affecting the youth. While 
for Mijal and his associates poverty, economic in- 
equality and unemployment are simply convenient 
weapons for anti-Gomulka propaganda, for the in- 
tellectual left they are obvious symptoms that some- 
thing went seriously wrong in the course of “build- 
ing socialism.” 

Kuron and especially Modzelewski are also sym- 
bolic of the disillusioned intellectual left in an- 
other sense. It is a peculiarity of the Polish po- 
litical situation that the spiritus movens of the 
revisionist rebellion is the second and sometimes 
even the third generation of the Communist elite— 
the sons, daughters, granddaughters and grand- 
sons of the early pioneers of Marxism-Leninism 
in Poland. Karol Modzelewski is a classic example 
of this phenomenon. His father, Zygmunt Mod- 
zelewski, was a pupil of Rosa Luxemburg and a 
member of the prewar Communist Party of Poland 
(KPP) from its very beginning in 1918. In 
People’s Poland, Modzelewski senior was, until 
his death in 1954, a member of the Central Com- 
mittee and for several years the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. His mother, Natalia, is also a life- 
long party member. This is the background of the 
young intellectual, who sees revolution as the only 
way to overthrow the dictatorial regime his father 
did so much to establish. 
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In this attitude of rebellion Modzelewski is by 
no means alone. Other second and third genera- 
tion Communists active in revisionist groups in- 
clude the daughter of Edward Ochab, a Politburo 
member and the titular President of People’s Po- 
land (as Chairman of the State Council); and the 
son of Roman Zambrowski, for nearly twenty years 
one of the most powerful members of the Polish 
Politburo. 


The Intellectuals 


In essence, however, the Kuron-Modzelewski 
group and others like them are only the extremist 
manifestation of a much broader and more sig- 
nificant political phenomenon—the revolt of Polish 
intellectuals, whose central demand, intellectual 
freedom, has by now become the precondition for 
a more fundamental matter—the right to formulate 
viable political alternatives. 

Intellectual ferment has simmered under the 
surface for many years in Poland. In its initial 
stages it was predominantly a defensive struggle 
against the regime’s constant infringements on the 
margin of freedom won in October 1956. It finally 
broke into the open in March 1964, when 34 of 
Poland’s most prominent intellectuals signed a pro- 
test letter to Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz con- 
demning the principle of preventive political cen- 
sorship and the restrictive cultural policy of the 
party leadership. The list of signatures read like a 
“Who’s Who” of contemporary Polish literature 
and science. However, the main political impact 
of the “letter of 34” lay not in its content (which 
was quite moderate), nor even in the intellectual 
prominence of its signatories, but in its revelation 
that the bonds which unite the intellectual class in 
Poland are far stronger than those of party alle- 
giance. Although the signers themselves were non- 
party people, within a few weeks no less than 57 
prominent writers in the PZPR openly defied party 
discipline by expressing solidarity with their pro- 
testing fellow intellectuals.” 

Thereafter, the rebellion of the intellectuals 
gathered momentum and acquired more definite 
overtones of political opposition. For a time, the 


15 After the letter of thirty-four became a cause célébre both 
in Poland and abroad, the regime organized the signing of a 
counterprotest letter, which fifty-seven prominent writers, all 
party members of long standing, refused to sign! See K. A 
Jelenski, “Gomulka und die Schriftsteller,’ Die Weltwoche, 
(Zurich), January 15, 1965. 


main center of ferment was the Warsaw branch 
of the Union of Polish Writers (ZLP). Of special 
significance were two meetings of this organization 
held in the spring of 1965. At a meeting on 
March 29, not only was the cultural policy of the 
party subjected to violent criticism, but a purely 
political resolution was proposed demanding: a) 
abolition of the death penalty, b) abolition of the 
so-called Small Penal Code of 1946,'° c) abolition 
of summary jurisdiction in court proceedings, and 
d) abolition of preventive censorship.” 

For purely procedural reasons (the text of the 
proposal was not made available in advance, as 
prescribed in the Statute of the Union of Writers), 
the resolution was not put to a vote immediately, 
but rather held for action at the next plenary 
meeting in May. This delay transformed the vote 
into a real trial of political strength. With ample 
notice given, the party exerted every possible pres- 
sure on the rebellious writers and mobilized its own 
loyal supporters among the Union members in an 
all-out attempt to defeat the resolution. All in 
vain. At the next meeting, held on May 8, 1965, 
the four demands were formally endorsed by an 
overwhelming majority.” 

This act of defiance had, of course, no immedi- 
ate practical consequences. The party-dominated 
Main Board of the Union of Polish Writers re- 
fused even to submit the Warsaw branch’s resolu- 
tion to the Union Congress, which was held in 
December 1965. But the basic fact remained that 
in Warsaw the majority of the party writers had 
allied themselves with their non-party colleagues 
to defeat a handful of pro-regime loyalists— and 
on an issue that was clearly political in nature, to 
boot. 

In the meantime, the center of ferment had 
shifted to Warsaw University, where—as noted 
earlier—the Kuron-Modzelewski group and simi- 
lar intellectual clusters had been operating for 
some years as part of a loose revisionist community 
of politically-minded students and young unortho- 


16 The Small Penal Code (Maly Kodeks Karny) was an 
emergency measure introduced by a special decree in 1946 to 
provide a quasi-legal basis for the draconic suppression of all 
“anti-state elements” after the Communist takeover in Poland. 
Although clearly defined as a temporary emergency measure, it 
is still being used by the Polish regime to deal with opponents 
whose “crimes” do not fall within the provisions of the regular 
Penal Code. The Small Penal Code has been widely applied in 
court proceedings against rebellious intellectuals such as Kuron 
and Modzelewski, Wankowicz, Cat-Mackiewicz, and others. 

17 DPD. Halberstam, The New York Times, April 2, 1965. 

18“Aufsaessige Schriftsteller in Polen,” Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung (Zurich), May 22, 1965. 


dox scholars.'® In the spring of 1964, several 
meetings and demonstrations were staged by dis- 
sident students to express support of “the letter of 
34.” New demonstrations took place after the 
arrest of Kuron and Modzelewski and again when 
they were jailed.”” In effect, the case acted as a 
catalyst, rallying to the two men’s defense all 
students and young scholars who opposed the 
party’s restrictive cultural and intellectual policies, 
regardless of how they assessed the political ideas 
of Kuron and Modzelewski. These protest actions 
led to reprisals, and several students were sus- 
pended or reprimanded. 


Young Rebels 


The climax of developments came in October 
1966. Ironically, the occasion that was to result 
in an unprecedented escalation of the intellectual 
revolt was a meeting organized October 21, 1966, 
under the auspices of the ultraloyalist Union of 
Socialist Youth, to mark the 10th anniversary of 
the Gomulka regime. What looked like a safe 
official celebration was quickly transformed into an 
open forum for protest, when the main guest 
speaker—Leszek Kolakowski, Poland’s leading 
Marxist scholar and a professor of Marxist philos- 
ophy at Warsaw University—used his keynote 
speech to contrast the hopes and expectations of 
October 1956 with the present-day reality.2! Kola- 
kowski declared that there was no reason to cele- 
brate the anniversary, since there was still no 
democratic freedom in Poland and political activ- 
ity remained severely restricted. Listing a sub- 
stantial number of the demands voiced in 1956 
that had not been realized, he charged that the 
ruling party oligarchy continued to act in an arbi- 
trary and authoritarian manner and paid no proper 
attention to the just postulates of the population. 


19 From the end of 1959 through the beginning of 1961, a 
number of well-known hardliners, who had been switched to 
non-sensitive posts after October 1956, were politically reacti- 
vated and reappointed to leading positions in the party leader- 
ship and the government. At the same time several of the more 
“liberal” members of the post-October team were removed from 
their posts. These personnel changes coincided with a con- 
siderable hardening of the official party line, both in the 
economic and in the cultural field. 

20D. Halberstam, The New York Times, July 29, 1965. 

*1 The account of this meeting is based on an eyewitness 
report of Dr. Peter Raina, a young Indian scholar who was 
doing his post-graduate research studies at Warsaw University 
and was present at the meeting. Early in January, Dr. Raina 
was expelled from Poland. P. K. Raina, “Kolakowski spricht,” 
Neues Forum (Vienna), March 1967. 
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He also accused the party leaders of disregarding 
the advice of experts and plunging the country into 
severe economic difficulties. Finally, he com- 
plained bitterly of the lack of intellectual freedom 
and denounced the harsh and arbitrary use of the 
Small Penal Code against intellectuals.” 

Professor Kolakowski’s speech was greeted by 
enthusiastic applause, followed by a heated (if 
rather one-sided) discussion. Subsequently, a 
student read aloud the text of a resolution (ob- 
viously prepared in advance) charging that “the 
program of the 8th Plenum [of October 1956] had 
not been implemented” ** and posing several spe- 
cific political demands. The relevant portion of 
the text read as follows: 


It is our firm belief that the ideas of socialism have 
today been accepted by an overwhelming majority of 
the people. For this reason, we consider that [the 
people] should have the right to express publicly differ- 
ing views concerning the principles of the functioning of 
socialist democracy in our country, These principles 
should also be the subject of free discussion in the press. 
. . - We see no need for the existence of preventive 
censorship. We are convinced that in a socialist society 
legal measures promulgated during a state of emergency 
should not be binding, and in particular that the “‘decree 
on especially dangerous offenses during the period of 
reconstruction of the state” [i.e., the so-called Small 


Penal Code] should be abrogated.” 


Another resolution requested the release of Kuron 
and Modzelewski.” 

The resolutions submitted to the meeting were 
greeted by stormy applause. Nobody stood up to 
speak against them, but the chairman of the meet- 
ing nevertheless refused to put them to the vote. 
The students dispersed quietly, having achieved 
their political objective. 

The reaction of the party authorities was sharp 
and immediate. The day after the meeting, Pro- 
fessor Kolakowski was expelled from the party, 
and the -university authorities—obviously prodded 
from above—started disciplinary proceedings 
against a number of the students who had taken an 
active part. 


22H. Kamm in The New York Times, November 5, 1966. 

23 “The Program of the 8th Plenum” is the official party code 
name for the reforms introduced after October 1956. It was 
at the 8th Plenary Meeting of the PZPR’s Central Committee 
(October 19-21, 1956) that Gomulka was elected First Party 
Secretary and that a number of top dogmatists and Stalinists 
were dropped from the ruling Politburo. However, most of the 
liberal reforms were forced upon the new party leadership by 
popular pressure after the Plenum had ended. 

*4 The full text of this resolution was smuggled to the West 
and subsequently published in the Polish emigre monthly Kul- 
tura rigs Nos. 1-2, 1967. 

=n ld. 


Predictably, Kolakowski’s fellow intellectuals 
rallied to his defense. In the second half of No- 
vember, a group of 22 prominent Polish writers— 
all of them party members of long standing— 
signed protest letters to the party leadership de- 
ploring Kolakowski’s expulsion and demanding his 
reinstatement.”° The letters (three in all) called 
the purge of Kolakowski an open attack on the 
ideas of humanistic socialism and an attempt to 
limit the freedom of discussion at party meetings. 
They also expressed the signatories’ anxiety over 
the lack of respect for the rule of law in Poland 
and over the regime’s restrictive cultural policies. 
Some of the writers also emphasized their solidar- 
ity with Professor Kolakowski’s statement that “so- 
cialism can and must assimilate democratic plural- 
ism.” 77 


The Party vs. the Intellectuals 


Despite strong pressure exerted on them by the 
top party leaders during personal interviews at 
party headquarters, none of the 22 writers agreed 
to withdraw his signature. Subsequently, several 
of them resigned from the party, and a few others 
were expelled.” 

Early in December 1966 the Kolakowski affair 
and the protest letters of the 22 writers were dis- 
cussed at a special meeting of the basic party orga- 
nization of the Warsaw branch of the Union of 
Polish Writers, with Central Committee Secretary 
Artur Starewicz in attendance.”® Here, too, the 
majority of the participants took a stand defending 
Professor Kolakowski and objecting in strongest 
possible terms to his expulsion. The meeting was 
so stormy that Starewicz at one point threatened 
to have the party unit dissolved.*° 

The same rebellious atmosphere prevailed when 
the Kolakowski affair was discussed a few days 


26H. Kamm, The New York Times, December 8, 1967. 

27 Before his formal expulsion from the PZPR, Professor 
Kolakowski had frequently been in open conflict with the party 
authorities. In March 1966, Kolakowski was reportedly sum- 
moned before the Party Control Commission, where several 
charges were made against him, such as defending Kuron and 
Modzelewski and refusing to join in the officially organized 
anti-Church campaign. He was asked to submit in writing his 
political “Credo.” In this paper Kolakowski elaborated on the 
thesis that “socialism must assimilate democratic pluralism.” 
(See A. Ross Johnson, “Intellectual Ferment in Poland—1966,” 
Radio Free Europe Research Papers, Munich, Jan. 25, 1967.) 

28 B. Margueritte in Le Monde (Paris), December 23, 1966. 

29“Polish Writers Expelled From Party,” The Times (Lon- 
don), January 20, 1967. 

30 [bid. 


later at a meeting of the basic party organization 
of Warsaw University. There was another heated 
and acrimonious discussion, in the course of which 
a substantial number of professors and senior lec- 
turers (all of them party members) defended the 
right of Kolakowski to state his dissenting views 
publicly and openly.*’ 

The same type of solidarity was displayed by 
the Warsaw University campus fraternity with re- 
spect to the students involved in the Kolakowski 
affair. When one of them was threatened with 
suspension and even expulsion from the University, 
more than 1000 students and some 150 professors 
and lecturers signed a petition to the Rector asking 
for leniency.** There was also considerable pres- 
sure exerted on those members of the faculty who 
took part in the disciplinary proceedings, which in 
the end, for all practical purposes, fizzled out. 

So far we have dealt with political groupings 
which, although generally “socialist” in their out- 


31 P, K. Raina, loc. cit. 
32 Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw, The New York 
Herald Tribune (Paris), March 24, 1967. 


rys. Juliusz Puchalski 


— ..a Kowalska na kazdy pochéd pierwszomajowy ma nowy 
kapelusz! 


EMBOURGEOISEMENT? 


—". . . and Mrs. Kowalski gets a new hat for every 
May Day Parade!” 


—From Szpilki (Warsaw), May 1, 1966. 


look, are essentially outside the mainstream of of- 
ficial Communist Party politics and present ideol- 
ogy. The Mijal group represents the ultras of the 
dogmatic wing and advocates the overthrow of the 
present party leadership and a drastic reversal of its 
“revisionist” policies. Intellectual conspiracies— 
as typified by the Kuron-Modzelewski group—do 
not preach open revolt, but believe that a true 
proletarian revolution, directed against the pre- 
vailing system of dictatorship of the “central party 
bureaucracy,” is both inevitable and unavoidable. 
Thus in terms of practical politics, these must be 
regarded as subversive groups, since the conditio 
sine qua non of implementing their political pro- 
grams (such as they are) is the overthrow of the 
existing regime by force. The broad revisionist 
movement of which Professor Kolakowski and his 
fellow intellectuals are the prototypes is not, per- 
haps, subversive in the accepted political sense, 
since their avowed political aim is not to overthrow 
the existing system, but to reform it. Yet from the 
orthodox Marxist-Leninist point of view, the po- 
litical ideas of such revisionist groups are clearly 
ideologically subversive, since their essential ob- 
jectives are incompatible with the principles of the 
“leading role of the party” and “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” These aims have far more in 
common with the political ideas of the contempo- 
rary West European social democrats than with 
Communist thought—even the diluted ideology of 
goulash communism. 


Factionalism Within Bounds 


We may now pass on to those pressure groups 
which have found for themselves an ideologically 
acceptable, or at least legally tolerated, place in 
Poland’s political spectrum. 

As far as the factions active within the PZPR 
organizational framework are concerned, we may 
disregard the numerous cliques and coteries which 
exist solely for the sake of the personal advance- 
ment of particular leaders and which have no 
alternative political concepts to offer. Such pres- 
sure groups abound in any political and social 
system, and no useful purpose will be served by 
analyzing contemporary Polish manifestations of 
the phenomenon. 

There are, however, two pressure groups within 
the party structure which merit attention. For, 
although the leaders of these factions may be pri- 
marily motivated by personal ambition and the 
desire for political power, the groups as such have 
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evolved some degree of ideological and organiza- 
tional cohesion and a semblance of an alternative 
political and economic program. One of them is 
the so-called ‘“‘Partisans,” the other is a vaguer 
group of “Technocrats.” 

The “Partisans” owe their name to the fact that 
the hard core of this group and most of its leaders 
(although by no means all of them) commanded 
Communist partisan units during World War II. 
These units were militarily insignificant, but for 
political and propaganda purposes their feats were 
subsequently blown up out of all proportion.** In- 
deed it is this “heroic” legend of the Communist 
resistance movement, carefully and methodically 
built up by official propaganda over the last 22 
years, that provides the main political capital of the 
Partisans.** Other political assets include the rela- 
tive youth of their leaders; an energetic breed still 
in their early fifties, they are able to create a 
favorable public image in contrast to the “tired 
old men” in the Politburo. Finally, the Partisans 
have managed to achieve a monopoly of power 
inside the security apparatus (which is both a 
source of strength and—at times—a_ political 
liability ). 

For the last three years or so the Partisan group 
has become the rallying point for all kinds of hard- 
liners (as well as the usual bandwagon opportun- 
ists) who, although they are an integral part of the 
ruling party elite, are highly critical of Gomulka’s 
indecisive leadership and his halfway, compromise- 
oriented policies. 

As the hard core of this rather large coalition, 
the “Partisans” have become a political pressure 
group to be reckoned with; not only do they advo- 
cate changes in party policy leading to a tighten- 
ing of the dogmatic screw, but they are constantly 
on the alert to get their own people into key posi- 
tions in the party and government apparatus. In 
addition, the leaders of the Partisans look upon 
themselves (unfortunately with some justification) 
as potential successors to the present party leader- 


33 The really significant military force in the Polish resistance 
movement was the “Armia Krajowa” (Home Army—AK). At 
its peak it reached the strength of 360,000 organized under- 
ground soldiers. “Armia Krajowa’” was directly subordinated 
to the Polish government in exile in London. The minuscule 
“Armia Ludowa,” the armed branch of the Communist Party, 
did not enter the struggle until 1943 and did not reach its peak 
strength of some 40,000 men until just before the end of the 
hostilities. 

34 The emergence of the “Partisans” as a pressure group is 
well described by H. Kamm in his “Linksruck in Polen,” Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt), August 21, 1962, and 
by Phillipe Ben in Le Monde (Paris), September 19, 1962. 
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ship. It is presumably in the hope of speeding up 
this takeover of power that the Partisans have 
persistently turned a blind eye to the anti-Gomulka 
activities of Mijal and his associates. 


The political program of the Partisans is not 
easily ascertained except in broad outlines. One 
reason is that the group (as any faction within the 
PZPR hierarchy) has no official existence, and its 
leaders, unlike Mijal or Kuron and Modzelewski, 
see no reason to put their political thinking on 
paper; thus their platform is known only through 
the extensive propagation of their ideas through 
whispered propaganda and subtle innuendoes. An- 
other reason their program is vague is that, like 
any pretenders to political power, they attempt to 
be all things to all men. Although openly anti- 
semitic in their outlook, they are not beyond cul- 
tivating selected influential party dignitaries of 
Jewish origin. While essentially anti-intellectual 
—as are all Communist hardliners—they do not 
hesitate to be effusive to intellectuals in disgrace 
and to criticize in private (and not always in 
private) the restrictive cultural policies of the 
Gomulka regime. Bound more closely to Moscow 
than perhaps any other faction in the PZPR leader- 
ship, they nevertheless play strongly upon popular 
nationalistic sentiments and advocate (in sub rosa 
propaganda) a Rumania-like, Poland-first policy. 
Such crude tactics are, of course, sheer political 
opportunism, but in the hopeless and frustrated 
political atmosphere of contemporary Poland, they 
are quite effective. 

What is real and indisputable is the relentless 
drive of the “partisan group” to secure for their 
followers any available positions in the bureau- 
cratic apparatus of power, and their utter ruth- 
lessness in eliminating potential political oppon- 
ents. This step-by-step acquisitive policy is pur- 
sued at every level, from grass-roots organizations, 
through ostensibly non-political positions in the 
central bureaucratic superstructure, to the top 
party and government posts. All this adds up to 
a clever long-term strategy of creating a multitude 
of vested interests and a broad base of personal 
allegiance as a substitute for an attractive political 
platform. It is the only sound strategy open to the 
Partisan leaders, who, as members of the ruling 
party oligarchy, cannot either openly advocate 
alternative political solutions or risk a premature 
head-on clash with Gomulka and his adherents. 

In contrast to this type of strategy, the much 
more loosely organized group of ‘“Technocrats” 
bases its political appeal on the promise of sound 
economic management. The Technocrats exploit 


for their own political purposes Poland’s economic 
stagnation by blaming the current state of affairs 
on the dilettantism of “professional politicians.” 
Their apparent leader (though he may be a figure- 
head) is Edward Gierek, a Politburo member and 
the First Party Secretary in Silesia, the administra- 
tive region containing one third of Poland’s indus- 
trial potential. Although a “professional politi- 
cian” himself, Gierek has somehow acquired re- 
nown as an efficient economic administrator. 

Chaotic conditions throughout the Polish econ- 
omy provide the Technocrats with their only (but 
rather effective) political plank: the claim that 
the management of the country’s economy should 
be entrusted to “specialists” who know their busi- 
ness. Although they profess to be anti-dogmatic 
in their attitude to economic problems, they are by 
no means liberal in their general outlook. They 
make no promises to the intellectuals, although 
Gierek himself occasionally produces sympathetic 
noises about the freedom of creative work.®® They 
emphasize the need for tightening labor discipline 
and are clearly more interested in rational man- 
agement of the existing industrial potential than 
in market-oriented economic reforms. 

So far as the still clandestine struggle for Go- 
mulka’s succession is concerned, there is no direct 
evidence that the Technocrats are interested in 
political power as such—although Gierek himself 
is definitely in the running. Their political objec- 
tive, as a pressure group representing the specific 
interests of the managerial class, seems to be lim- 
ited to ensuring for themselves the right to run the 
economy without the constant interference of “in- 
competent” politicians. It is not clear, however, 
whether this is an ultimate objective or merely an 
interim goal intended to create a base for the 
eventual takeover of political power. 


Outside the Party 


Besides the groups thus far discussed, there are 
still other powerful political forces in Poland which 
are perhaps of necessity less active, but potentially 
far stronger, than the party itself. Here one has to 
make a fine distinction between real political forces 
and the puppet political organizations which are 
licensed to represent their interests and act as their 
official political representatives. 


35 See, for instance, Gierek’s speech to the journalists in 
Silesia in Prasa Polska (Warsaw), November 1964. 


One example of this subtle distinction is pro- 
vided by the peasantry. In terms of Realpolitik; 
Polish peasants are a powerful pressure group with 
very specific political, economic and social inter- 
ests, which they manage to promote quite effec- 
tively. Unlike the other countries of the Moscow 
bloc, Poland has now returned to the traditional 
form of small-scale private peasant holdings as the 
basic agricultural producing unit. Individual 
peasant holdings in Poland occupy some 85.3 per- 
cent of the cultivated land,*° and comprise about 
3.6 million private homesteads.** This would be a 
powerful base for any political party representing 
the real interests of the peasantry. 

There is, of course, no such party in Poland. 
The Communist-licensed United Peasant Party 
(ZSL) is nothing more than a faithful satellite of 
the ruling PZPR. It plays its allotted role in 
Poland’s make-believe “‘multiparty” system, oc- 
cupying some 117 seats (out of a total of 460) in 
the Polish parliament and supplying a Deputy 
Prime Minister and a few ministers to Poland’s 
“coalition” government. But its political program 
(to the extent it has any) is a carbon copy of the 
Communists’. 

In contrast, the peasant masses are a real politi- 
cal force. Their political objectives are of necessity 
limited to getting adequate representation at the 
lower rungs of local administration. Yet even 
though they are not represented at higher levels, 
they are very efficient in forcing through their 
social and economic group postulates. Broadly 
speaking their primary concern has been their own 
self-preservation as a class of agricultural produc- 
ers engaged in private enterprise. Having forced 
the reversal of the official policy of mass collectivi- 
zation in 1956-57, they have since skillfully ex- 
ploited the regime’s dependence on the output of 
private farming to consolidate their gains. Al- 
though lacking effective political leadership (ex- 
cept at the grass-roots level), they have been able 
(perhaps by sheer instinct) not only to formulate 
concrete demands, but to evolve sufficient group 
solidarity to exert pressure on the ruling elite. 
One has only to observe the gradual evolution of 
official agrarian policy, from a reluctant permis- 
sion to dissolve some “uneconomic” kolkhozes to 
a firm endorsement of private peasant farming as 
fully compatible with the “socialist reconstruction 


36 Rocznik statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Cen- 
tral Statistical Office, 1966, p. 229. 
37 [bid., p. 247. 
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of the countryside,” ** to realize how effective this 
pressure has been. 


s the largest social class in Poland, the 
peasantry not only pursues its own objectives, but 
also provides the main power base for another po- 
litical force in Poland—the Catholic Church. As in 
any predominantly Catholic country, the Church 
has always played an active role in Polish politics. 
As a rule, however, the Polish hierarchy has not 
identified itself closely with any one political party, 
in the same way, say, as the Italian hierarchy is 
now associated with the Christian Democrats. Un- 
til 1939, the Church had been using its consider- 
able political influence for behind-the-scenes ma- 
neuvering. It is only since the Communist take- 
over that the Catholic Church in Poland has evolved 
into a cohesive quasi-political force with an identity 
of its own. 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the political 
base of the Catholic Church in Poland had never 
been as broad as it is now under the Communist 
rule. The reasons for this are quite simple. When 
the remnants of legal political opposition were 
forcibly liquidated in 1947-48,*° the Church—al- 
though itself under strong pressure—remained as 
the only major national institution which was not 
identified in the public mind with an alien regime. 
Consequently, it became a rallying point for many 
opponents of the new rulers. Active participation 
in the ostensibly purely religious activities of the 
Church became the only legal form of expressing 
political defiance. Thus even confirmed agnostics 
began attending mass regularly to demonstrate 
their opposition to the regime. 

Last, but by no means least, in Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski the Church has found an able and determined 
leader, who not only is progressive on social issues, 


38M. Mieszczankowski, “Ewolucja charakteru  gospodarki 
chlopskiej w Polsce ludowej” (“Evolution in the character of 
peasant economy in People’s Poland”), Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 
No. 5, 1964. See also A. Bodnar, “Socjalizm na wsi” (“Social- 
ism in the countryside”), Polityka (Warsaw), May 30, 1964. 

39 Until the end of 1948, some vestiges of political opposition 
were still tolerated in Poland. The main political force at that 
time was the Polish Peasant Party (PSL) under the leadership 
of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. There was also an independent 
Socialist Party lead by Zygmunt Zulawski and a somewhat 
larger Polish Socialist Party, infiltrated to some extent—at 
least at the top echelons—by crypto-Communists and pure op- 
portunists. After falsifying the results of parliamentary elec- 
tions, held in January 1947, the Communist leadership (then 
as now under Gomulka) used terroristic tactics to break up the 
legal opposition parties. 
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but also possesses a large dose of political acumen. 
It is enough to compare the political behavior of 
Cardinal Wyszynski during the crucial period of 
Polish October with that of, say, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty during the Hungarian Revolution, to realize 
how much the Catholic Church in Poland owes to 
the political sagacity of its leader. 


Despite periodic administrative harassments and 
violent anti-hierarchy propaganda campaigns dur- 
ing the last ten years, the Church has been able to 
preserve its position as the only legal all-national 
institution which is not subservient to the regime. 
Indeed, the attacks have proved, if anything, po- 
litically counterproductive. No dictatorship can 
afford to emerge persistently second best from 
major quasi-political confrontations. True, the 
Church has lost some political skirmishes and has 
been forced to yield a number of the purely re- 
ligious gains which it secured in the early post- 
October period. Yet it still remains a formidable 
force. This was clearly demonstrated last year, 
when the Church and party clashed head-on during 


the millenium celebrations. 


The plan to commemorate the thousandth an- 
niversary of the introduction of Christianity to 
Poland in 966 originated with the Church. In ac- 
cordance with this plan, the religious festivities 
began several years ago, and were supposed to 
reach their climax in 1966. To steal the Church’s 
thunder, the party oligarchy decided—rather late 
in the day—to celebrate at the same time the mil- 
lennial anniversary of Poland’s statehood (although 
Poland existed as a cohesive state organism long 
before 966). This politically motivated decision 
resulted in a series of direct State-Church confron- 
tations, with rival festivities held simultaneously 
in dozens of major towns. Knowing the Church’s 
schedule of its Millenium ceremonies, which had 
been made public well in advance, the state au- 
thorities went out of their way to find a suitable 
pretext to stage rival celebrations on the same day 
and in the same locality. Accordingly, attractive 
public events were arranged to draw people away 
from the Church-organized Millenium ceremonies. 
In addition, there was also a great deal of adminis- 
trative harassment and petty chicanery. 

This provocative and diversionary strategy mis- 
fired badly. The mass attendance at the Church- 
sponsored festivities was hardly affected. In many 
localities the regime had to suffer the indignity of 
smaller crowds at its own command performances. 
On the other hand these provocative confrontations 
visibly increased political tension throughout the 
country. This led to protest demonstrations and 


even riots in many large towns.*® In Warsaw an 


angry crowd marched on party headquarters and 
clashed with a police cordon.*t In the end the 
regime decided to withdraw from direct confronta- 
tions, although the administrative harassment con- 
tinued until the end of the Millenium ceremonies. 

Despite this impressive show of strength and 
occasional aggressive tactics pursued by the Church 
hierarchy, its basic political objective remains that 
of preservation of the Church as an independent, 
all-national religious institution, with full preroga- 
tives necessary to fulfill its spiritual mission. But 
the very fact that the Church’s stand on moral, edu- 
cational, social or even national issues is often in 
open conflict with the established policies of the 
Communist regime, inevitably transforms every 
confrontation into an open clash with strong politi- 
cal undertones. 


Catholics—and Catholics 


To conclude this survey of political tendencies 
in contemporary Poland, a few words must also be 
said about those political groups which profess a 
Catholic world outlook. There are three of them, 
none with a following comparable in any way to 
that enjoyed by the Church proper, but—uniquely 
in the Communist world—all competing to repre- 
sent both the Catholic world outlook and the politi- 
cal and social interests and aspirations of the 
Catholic masses. 

One of them—‘“‘PAX”—is a rather curious po- 
litical mixture. Its membership includes the usual 
diversionary elements, such as “priests—patriots” 
and other pro-regime Catholic groupings. But it 
also boasts a substantial number of opportunistic 
Catholic intellectuals and old-time aristocrats. The 
organizational framework, however, is provided 
by a group of former fascists—the faithful followers 
of “PAX”’’s leader and chief “ideologue”, Boleslaw 
Piasecki.*? In real political terms, “PAX” is noth- 


40 For instance, the demonstration in Lublin, June 5, 1966. 
See Le Monde (Paris), June 7, 1966; and The Times (London), 
June 2, 1966. 

41 New York Times, June 27, 1966. 

42 Boleslaw Piasecki was, before World War II, the leader 
of a fascist, ultranational political grouping, ONR-FALANGA. 
During the war this group had some partisan units which were 
mainly busy liquidating the Jews and the underground Com- 
munist and crypto-Communist organizations and personalities. 
Piasecki fell into Soviet hands and was sentenced to death. 
But after a long series of talks with the notorious General 
Serov, he was mysteriously pardoned, and later rehabilitated. 
In December 1945, he emerged as the leader of “PAX.” 


ing else but a regime-subsidized diversionary group, 
which the ruling oligarchy uses time and again as 
a handy weapon against the Church. 

The second group, the so-called Christian-Social 
Association, is politically negligible, consisting of 
a small number of former “PAX” members who 
had broken with this organization after October 
1956 for purely opportunistic reasons. The “Chris- 
tian-Social Association” is tolerated and financed 
by the regime only because of its potential political 
value both as a lever against “PAX” and as an 
additional weapon against the Church. 

The third group—“ZNAK”’—is qualitatively dif- 
ferent. Composed mainly of reputable liberal Cath- 
olic intellectuals politically persecuted during the 
Stalinist period, it came into being on the wave of 
the October 1956 events as a quasi-official political 
representation of the Catholic masses, endorsed by 
the hierarchy. At that time the leaders of the 
“ZNAK” group were indeed quite close to Cardinal 
Wyszynski. But ten years of active participation in 
the regime’s politics has levied its toll. Gradually 
the “ZNAK” group has come to identify itself 
more and more with the Polish reality and to seek 
political compromises, even at the price of vital 
interests of the Church. Their relations with the 
Church’s hierarchy began to deteriorate. Today, 
the “ZNAK” group is still an entirely different 
political and ideological quantity from the purely 
diversionary “PAX”. But it pursues its own poli- 
cies, which are often in open contradiction to the 
essential objectives of the hierarchy. Some of the 
“ZNAK” leaders have achieved high state positions 
and a certain degree of purely personal political 
influence. But at the same time they have alienated 
themselves from the mainstream of the Catholic 
masses. The political significance of the “ZNAK” 
group is also steadily declining. In the first post- 
October Parliament, they had eleven deputies, as 
compared to one for the “Christian-Social Associa- 
tion” and none for “PAX” (which was then in 
temporary political disgrace). Today there are 
only five “ZNAK” deputies against three for the 
“Christian Social Association” and five for “PAX”. 


owever, all these diverse political groups, 
notwithstanding their potential strength, do not 
present any immediate political danger to the rul- 
ing Gomulka faction. The pro-Chinese Mijalists 
may be stronger than elsewhere in the bloc, but 
their hate-Gomulka propaganda has mainly nuis- 
ance value. Barring a major upheaval on a bloc- 
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wide scale, Mijal and his associates have no earthly 
chance to gain power in a state which occupies 
such a sensitive position between the Soviet Union 
and East Germany. The Church and the peasantry 
are essentially self-preserving defensive political 
forces, and the intellectual revisionist wing is too 
politically atomized to engage in anything more 
than ideological guerrilla warfare. 

This leaves the “Partisans” and the “Techno- 
crats” as the only real contestants for power. How- 
ever, the tactics of both those factions are clearly 
aimed at establishing a power base for the eventual 
post-Gomulka succession crisis rather than chal- 
lenging the top leadership at the present time. Both 
groups play a waiting game, based on the major 
premise that Gomulka’s own political and economic 
mistakes and his inherent immobility will make 
a change at the top inevitable. 

The success of either of these groups, however, 
would hardly affect the long-range political trends 
in Poland. No personal changes in the top leader- 
ship are likely to stop the process of ideological 


Kast Germany: 


disintegration within the party and the political 
ferment outside it. Neither the dogmatic national- 
ism of the “Partisans,” nor the good-management 
slogans of the “Technocrats” offer a viable political 
and ideological alternative to the revisionist ideas 
of the younger generation of party intellectuals. 
The more democratic forms of communism, which 
the isolated intellectual conspiracies are trying to 
evolve, are not ‘only more consistent with the 
general trends discernible throughout the bloc, but 
are also the only solution which could give the 
ruling elite at least a semblance of popular sup- 
port. It is quite conceivable, therefore, that sooner 
or later another October 1956 situation (although 
not necessarily a quasi-revolutionary one) may 
arise, in which some elements of the party oli- 
garchy would ally themselves with the revisionist 
groups among the youth, with the intellectuals, and 
with other segments of the population in order to 
take over the apparatus of power and institute a 
comprehensive program of political and economic 
reform. 


The Swinging Pendulum 


here have been only two major political 
changes in the German Democratic Republic over 
the past four years, but of such far-reaching conse- 
quences that one may be tempted to think of 
Pankow as the bellwether of those East European 
Communist regimes engaged in some type of 
reform. The first was the advent to power of the 
oe ES A ee eae oe ee 
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ben, a new study of East Germany, which will be 
published in Germany in autumn, 1967. 
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liberal wing of the Socialist Unity:Party (SED) 
in January 1963; the second, the recapture of 
power by the conservatives at the 11th Party 
Plenum in December 1965. Both events were di- 
rectly linked to the consequences of building the 
Berlin Wall in 1961. 

For many years the East German party leaders 
believed that the isolation of the GDR from the 
outside world would enable them to solve their two 
chief problems: the stabilization of the economy 
and the disaffection of the population. Actually 
this policy did produce some results in both areas. 
The economy began to pull away from its low point 


in 1962, growth was restimulated, and the popula- 
tion, with no reasonable alternative, reached an 
accommodation with the government. 

The core problems remain unresolved, however. 
The rate of growth continues to lag even behind the 
scaled-down targets and is totally insufficient to 
meet the requirements of modernizing productive 
plant and equipment. Long-range planning has 
been in deep trouble ever since the first Seven-Year 
Plan was called off in 1963. The economic reform,’ 
despite some surface success, has created more 
problems than it has solved. Efforts to establish a 
genuinely uniform system of enterprise manage- 
ment have failed, with the result that the “New 
Economic System” stumbles from one experiment 
to another and is constantly fragmented into “sub- 
phases.” The people endure the regime since they 
cannot change it, but they do not truly accept it. 
Perhaps the situation would be different if the 
political liberalization which initially accompanied 
the economic reforms had been allowed to con- 
tinue. But the fact that it was abandoned is char- 
acteristic of the GDR, where any relaxation of con- 
trol risks the erosion of power and automatically 
produces a return to totalitarian measures. 


Brief Moment of Reform 


Under the influence of the orthodox-conserva- 
tives on the Politburo, who were primarily respon- 
sible for the construction of the Wall, the East Ger- 
man regime continued its policy of strict control 
over every aspect of cultural, economic and political 
life. It was, as everyone realized, a policy which 
had been responsible for the economic and moral 
crisis of 1961, but one which at least kept the politi- 
cal power structure intact. By mid-1962, however, 
it became obvious that the old philosophy and dis- 
cipline were merely aggravating the crisis, despite 
the fact that the Wall had stopped the mass exodus 
of skilled labor. In desperation, party leader Walter 
Ulbricht, with Soviet prodding, put the problem 
into the hands of the reform group within the 
party, headed by Erich Apel, Central Committee 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, and Ginter Mittag, 
Director of the Economic Commission of the Polit- 
buro, with some support from Willi Stoph, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. 


1 See Dorothy Miller and Harry Trend, “Economic Reforms in 
East Germany,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1966, 
and Hans Apel, “Economic Reforms in East Germany, A Com- 
ment,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1966. 


In the months that followed the 6th Party Con- 
gress of January 1963, and considerably before 
the economic reforms were put into effect, the 
regime substantially reduced coercion, deempha- 
sized ideological indoctrination, and sought to 
stimulate voluntary cooperation on the part of the 
population by making concessions to their ma- 
terial needs. Arbitrary arrests ceased, criticism was 
permitted, and party personnel were instructed to 
adopt gentler tactics in winning over the population. 

Not long after the “new line” had been put into 
effect, however, a wave of crificism of the condi- 
tions so long endured swept over the country with 
the party as the main target. This was accompanied 
by a veritable invasion of Western styles, ideas and 
attitudes which the younger generation quickly 
adopted. Books and films began to deal critically 
with the Stalinist past, and many of the old dogmas 
were challenged. Industries began to adopt West- 
ern techniques of management. Cybernetics and 
sociological techniques received new emphasis and 
broader application. Discussions and experiments 
dominated the political climate, and a spirit of in- 
novation and optimism appeared for the first time 
in East German life, puzzling even the most cynical 
observers. 


The official attitude toward West Germany also 
became more liberal and relaxed. A visitors’ pro- 
gram was initiated, permitting West Berliners once 
more to visit their relatives in the eastern sector of 
the city on certain holidays. East German writers 
began to take part in public discussions in the Fed- 
eral Republic, and a book-exchange program be- 
gan to function. Travel restrictions for East Ger- 
mans, particularly those on retirement pensions, 
were also relaxed. 

All of these things went a long way toward im- 
proving the political climate, but they did not win 
over the population. On the contrary, the extent of 
the grievances and criticisms that were aired strik- 
ingly demonstrated how wide the gulf between the 
party and the population had grown. Inevitably 
the conservative hard-liners in the Politburo— 
chief among them Erich Honecker, Paul Frohlich, 
Alfred Neumann, Albert Norden and Alfred Kurella 
—hbacked up by the lesser party functionaries, 
pointed out that relaxation and liberalization were 
not strengthening, but eroding party rule. In 
economic affairs, for example, the role of the party 
planners was considerably reduced by the reforms 
that virtually abolished central planning, while in 
cultural matters the spate of books, articles and 
films which appeared attacking and criticizing the 
Stalinist past did considerable damage to the pub- 
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lic image of the party, which—as everyone knew— 
had never “destalinized” itself. The party faithful 
were also concerned about the perceptible political 
maneuvering that the GDR was beginning to under- 
take within the bloc itself, which, they were sure, 
would irritate Moscow. 

The “New System of Planning and Managing 
the Economy,” which Ulbricht proclaimed in June 
1963, put the GDR—long disparaged everywhere 
as a stronghold of Stalinism—at the head of the 
reform movement in the Soviet bloc. Under Apel’s 
direction, reformers such as Siegfried Loschau, 
head of the Leuna-Werke Chemical Consortium and 
later Minister for the Chemical Industry, Fritz 
Behrens of the Economic Institute, and Georg 
Klaus, the cyberneticist, undertook a series of re- 
forms, many of them designed to make enterprises 
financially self-sufficient. Their economic reforms 
were also applied in the non-industrial sector and in 
domestic and foreign trade. In this latter category, 
Apel was determined to reduce the GDR’s depen- 
dence on the East and to gain a foothold in world 
markets, and to some extent he actually succeeded. 
Between 1962 and 1965, two-way trade with the 
Soviet Union dropped from 49.3 percent of the 
GDR’s total foreign trade to 43.4 percent. Between 
1963 and 1966 trade with the entire Eastern bloc 
dropped from 78 to 73.7 percent of total trade.’ 

The relatively minor shift of 4 to 5 percent cer- 
tainly did not indicate a major reversal, but as a 
reflection of a political trend, it was highly signifi- 
cant. Erich Apel, explained the trend as follows: 


This must be made quite clear: Our sights are defi- 
nitely set on world standards. If in any given field the 
Soviet Union achieves a world record, then we shall 
model ourselves on that pattern; if West Germany or 
Japan achieves a similar distinction, then we shall follow 
their example. But if we ourselves reach the top, for 
example in chemical plant construction, then we do 
not have to look abroad but simply make sure that we 
maintain that level.3 


The reformers never intended to take the GDR 
out of the Eastern bloc. Rather they sought au- 
tonomy within the bloc, together with greater free- 
dom of decision. A flexible commercial policy 
toward the West played the role of a counterweight 
to their natural dependence on the East. The 
course, however, involved certain risks, for holding 
a position midway between East and West is in 
the long run impossible for the GDR. Its inner 


* Berechnungen nach Ostdeutschen Statistiken, IWE-Witt- 
schaftdienst (West Berlin) , Dec. 15, 1966. 
8 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Feb. 21, 1964. 
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structure is much too unstable for that, and too 
susceptible to the lingering illness of the national 
question. The pull of the western half of the nation 
is still too strong. A regime that is no longer 
securely anchored to the Eastern bloc must inevita- 
bly succumb to the West. 

Such, at any rate, was the view of the orthodox- 
conservatives in the party whose interests demanded 
that no such risk be taken. Steeped in Stalinist 
ideology and untrained or unable to cope with the 
technological problems that the reforms engen- 
dered, these apparatchiks found themselves gradu- 
ally being overshadowed by a growing number of 
trained, ideologically uncommitted technicians. 
They naturally regarded any trend toward a so- 
ciety of achievement based on competition, then 
only barely visible, as a vital threat to party rule. 

In the confusion that followed Khrushchev’s 
overthrow in October 1964, the conservative leaders 
of the party headed by Erich Honecker, Central 
Committee Secretary for Security and Organiza- 
tion and considered by many to be Ulbricht’s in- 
tended successor, decided to make their move. 
Launching an ideological offensive at the 7th 
Plenum of the Central Committee in December, 
they attacked the reforms which had brought such 
violent changes to the life of the country, called for 
stricter controls by the party, demanded a tougher 
line toward West Germany, and criticized the drift 
of the regime’s foreign policy away from the East. 

The attack was well-timed, for in effect Moscow 
had begun to call for bloc unity in the face of the 
conflict with Peking and the escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. In the months that followed, increasing 
pressure from Moscow finally persuaded Ulbricht 
to return to a more cautious policy of control. By 
the end of 1965, the reformist phase of East Ger- 
man politics, with its faint but unmistakable touch 
of liberalism, came to a dramatic end. On Decem- 
ber 3, the GDR planning chief and father of the 
New Economic System, Erich Apel, committed sui- 
cide in his office only a few hours before the signing 
of a new trade agreement with the Soviet Union. 
Two weeks later, at the 11th Plenary meeting of the 
SED Central Committee, the counter-reformation 
began.* 


4It should be noted in this connection that in September 
1965 Ulbricht led a delegation composed of Apel, Mittag and 
Alfred Neumann to Moscow to discuss trade relations with 
the USSR, which had been deteriorating. Two months later, 
Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev flew to East Berlin for a 
two-day visit. Erich Honecker later explained that he had 
come to discuss economic questions and the Vietnamese con- 
flict. Neues Deutschland, Dec. 16, 1965. 


The problem at hand was delicate, as the 
speeches at the Plenum indicated. Ulbricht’s key- 
note speech, for example, made it clear that the 
economic reforms introduced in 1963 would not 
be abandoned but would be reinforced with only 
a few minor changes. What had to be dealt with 
were the side effects of the reform—the tendencies 
toward autonomy that had spilled over from the 
economic reorganization into the political and cul- 
tural aspects of everyday life. A cleansing process 
was needed, a purging of the disruptive elements 
which permeated the more articulate levels of East 
German society. 


Restoring Order 


Not surprisingly, the first victims of the inquisi- 
tion were the intellectuals. Honecker lectured them 
on their transgressions in a speech delivered at the 


11th Plenum: 


In the name of an “abstract truth,” the artists concen- 
trate on portraying alleged shortcomings and defects 
in the GDR. Some writers think that socialist education 
ean be achieved only through a massive recital of short- 
comings and mistakes. It escapes their attention that 
the effect of their work is to retard and block the devel- 
opment of a socialist consciousness among the workers. 
How is an ideology of unrestrained philistine skepticism 
going to help the workers? ... If we wish to raise 
productivity along with the standard of living we cannot 
promote nihilistic and morally corrupting philosophies 
in literature, films, television and the press. Skepticism 
and rising living standards are mutually exclusive in 
building socialism on all fronts.5 


In the course of the meeting, Honecker singled 
out a number of writers, artists and film producers 
for special attack, among them Werner Brdaunig, 
Heiner Miller, Manfried Bieler, Wolf Biermann, 
Stefan Heym, Giinter Witt and Kurt Maetzig. 

Braunig, who had published excerpts from an 
unfinished novel dealing with the brutal life of 
workers in the Soviet-controlled mines, was accused 
of casting a slur on the working class and of being 
anti-Soviet.” Honecker next critized Heiner 
Miiller’s unproduced play Der Baw (Construction), 


5 Report of the Politburo, 11th Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, Neues Deutschland, Dec. 16, 1965. ; 

6Excepts of Braunig’s novel “Rummelplatz” (The Fair- 
grounds) appeared in Neue Deutsche Literatur (East Berlin), 
Vol. XIII, 1965. In effect, Braunig was serving as a scapegoat 
for his colleagues, Christa Wolf, Erich Neutsch and Herman 
Kant, whose similarly critical but earlier works fell within the 
limits of destalinization and had even received Ulbricht’s 
endorsement. 


which deals with life on a large construction site, 
on the grounds that “it denies the creative charac- 
ter of human labor. The individual finds himself 
confronted with the collective and with party and 
state leaders who are represented as cold and alien 
powers. It views our reality only as harsh and 
sacrifice-demanding.” * 

Two films, produced by the State Film Associa- 
tion (DEFA), were also screened at the Plenum. 
They were Das Kaninchen bin ich (A Rabbit am 
1), adapted from a banned novel by Manfried 
Bieler, and Denk bloss nicht, ich heule (Don’t Ever 
Think Pll Cry). A party-line critic, Helmut Sakow- 
ski, later described the reaction of the Central 
Committee: 


The mood of many comrades was such that one felt 
ashamed of belonging to the Writers’ Union. Some say 
that the films are bad. They are not badly done, how- 
ever; in fact, they are better than most DEFA films. 
But they are false and evil. One thing in particular in- 
censed me about Denk bloss nicht, ich heule. The film 
tells the story of a young man who is destroyed by the 
society in which he must live—our society! For long 
stretches of the film, the young man and his girl sit 
before the memorials on the grounds of Buchenwald. 
They appear all but destroyed by a world that refuses to 
understand them, and the naive viewer is expected to 
think: Why indeed did thousands die at Buchenwald, 
tortured to death and murdered? What for—so that now 
the cold unfeeling people can have power? 8 


As for Heym and Bierman, both were accused of 
being traitors for publishing material in the West 
and “giving false pictures of life in the Soviet 


7 Neues Deutschland, Dec. 16, 1965. 
8 Neue Deutsche Literatur, Vol. XIV, 1966. 


A Lonely Voice 


We expect our fellow writers in the West 
to raise their voices against tyranny and for 
human rights. Do we raise our voices when- 
ever the great principles are violated, princi- 
ples for which our revolution was made? We 
expect our fellow writers in the West, if need 
be, to give up honors, comforts and life for so 
unrewarding a thing as truth. What have we 
ever given up when the occasion called for it? 


—Stefan Heym, in Die Zeit (Hamburg), Oct. 29, 1965. 
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Union and the GDR,” and for dealing with “West- 
ern-oriented truth.” ° 

Immediately following the Plenum, a wave of 
dismissals swept all the cultural institutions and 
editorial offices. Most of those who lost their jobs 
have had to abandon their profession. For exam- 
ple, Heym and Bierman are no longer allowed to 
publish in the GDR. A purge of the DEFA took 
away a number of screen writers and directors, 
among them Klaus Wischnewski and Jochen Miick- 
enberger. The editor-in-chief of Newe Deutsche 
Literatur, Wolfgang Joho, and the Director of the 
Film Division of the Ministry of Culture, Giinter 
Witt, were dismissed. The most dramatic removal 
was that of Hans Bentzien, the GDR Minister of 
Culture.*® Only two recanted their heresy and of- 
fered lame self-criticism—Giinter Witt and Kurt 
Maetzig, the director of Das Kaninchen bin ich. The 
others withdrew into silence. 

With only a brief reference to literature and art, 
Walter Ulbricht spelled out the new principles of 


® Both Biermann and Heym were popular not only in the West 
but also in the East where their works had been published. 
Heym in particular attracted the attention of intellectuals in 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

10 SBZ Archiv (K6ln), January 1966. 


Der konstruierte Konflikt 


“The Constructive Conflict’ 


—From Sonntag (East Berlin), March 19, 1967. 
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the GDR’s cultural policy in his speech to the 7th 
Party Congress in April 1967: 


The progressive tendencies in the development of cul- 
ture and art must be consciously and systematically en- 
couraged by means of economic incentives. This applies 
particularly to the encouragement of productions which 
apply Socialist Realism in all the arts. This requires the 
concentration of economic resources especially on the 
production and dissemination of those works which have 
maximum mass appeal. .. .11 


4 


Flaming Youth 


The 11th Plenum in December 1965 was also 
the scene of violent attacks on the younger genera- 
tion, especially those in charge of the youth move- 
ment (the FDJ), who were accused of contaminat- 
ing the country with beat music, pornography and 
brutality imported from the “West German capi- 
talist morass.” 

While probably more docile than their con- 
temporaries in the East as well as the West, East 
German youth, it is true, did enjoy certain free- 
doms after the inauguration of the “soft policy” in 
1963. The relaxation of controls over the young 
had come as a result of a number of surveys made 
at that time on the attitudes of young people. The 
survey reports revealed that even those young peo- 
ple under 20 who had known no other regime 
lacked any attachment to the state or the govern- 
ment, felt no commitment to the party, and identi- 
fied their ideal as a Western-style affluent society 
with a minimum of political obligations and a 
maximum of personal freedom.*” 

When the reformers took over in 1963, the party 
and its youth organization, the FDJ (Free German 
Youth), began to court the “future leaders” by 
permitting them to adopt Western styles and rele- 
gating ideological indoctrination to the back- 
ground. A communiqué by the Politburo regarding 
youth policy published in September 1963 read: 


It will not suffice any longer to brush aside uncomforta- 
ble questions by young people as a nuisance or a provo- 
cation. This would merely drive them into hypocrisy. 
What we need are self-reliant and self-confident citizens 
of the community.1% 


By 1965, however, the situation had gotten out 
of hand, and the orthodox recapture of power sig- 


11 Neues Deutschland, April 18, 1967. 

12 Forum (East Berlin), No. 8, 1963, the organ of the student 
youth branch of the FDJ; and Junge Generation, No. 4, 1963. 

13 Neues Deutschland, Sept. 21, 1963. 


naled the end of permissiveness. The FDJ leader, 
Horst Schumann, admitted at the 7th Plenum that 
his organization had adopted “totally erroneous 
ideological guidelines,” and called for a return to 
the sensible policies of the past.’* Within a few 
weeks after the Plenum, all youth activities were 
halted and a new program of ideological indoctrina- 
tion begun. Western radio and television pro- 
grams were banned. The FDJ periodical Junge 
Generation explained the shift as follows: 


It is our declared purpose to let ourselves be guided in 
all aspects by the decisions and the counsels of the party, 
and to instill in our youth love of the party and the 
cause for which it fights. In sharp contrast to all those 
liberals who insist on denying the leadership role of the 
party, we stand by the slogan: the party, the party, the 
party is always right.15 


The government made its position even more 
clear in a resolution passed on March 31, 1967. The 
first of the ten principles of the new Socialist 
Youth Policy reads: 


Socialist youth policy today consists of directing educa- 
tion and the self-education of youth in such a way that 
it will blend independent thinking and creative produc- 
tion for socialism with love for our socialist fatherland, 
that it will strengthen and defend our sovereign Socialist 
German Democratic Republic and commit all hearts and 
minds to friendship with the Soviet Union and prole- 
tarian internationalism.1° 


Two Germanies 


Probably the most dramatic step taken by 
Pankow in recent months to emphasize the “coun- 
ter-reformation” was the decision to break off all 
contact with the Federal Republic and to liquidate 
the “all-German” institutions and contacts that had 
existed, however tenuously, in the past. During 
1966, for example, the GDR tightened its visiting 
laws for West Berliners, halted the book-exchange 
program and the speaker exchange with the West 
German Socialist Democratic Party (SDP), and 
forbade East German Protestant ministers and bish- 
ops from taking part in any functions of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany, one of the last all- 
German institutions to survive the events of 1961. 
On February 20, 1967, the East German Volkskam- 
mer passed a citizenship law which repealed the 
Reich and State Citizenship Act of 1913 and struck 


14 [bid., Dec. 19, 1965. 
15 Junge Generation, Vol. XX, No. 1, 1966. 
16 Neues Deutschland, April 1, 1967. 


The Medium is the Menace 


. . . This is a struggle that is not based on 
material factors alone. It is not limited to how 
one does one’s job. The struggle accompanies 
every citizen of our Republic every step of the 
way and does not abandon him even within 
his own four walls. The class enemy lies in 
ambush everywhere, on the radio and on tele- 
vision, waiting for an inadvertent turn of the 
dial to let him into our homeland. 


—Neuves Deutschland, April 8, 1967. 


from the GDR constitution the phrase “There is 
only one German nationality”; and on February 2, 
1967, the State Secretariat for All-German Ques- 
tions was renamed the State Secretariat for West 
German Questions. 

Once again, the reason for the hardening line was 
that the relaxation brought about by the reformers 
in 1963 had gone beyond all acceptable limits. The 
rapprochement between the SPD and the SED, for 
example, which had initially been encouraged by 
Pankow as a means of driving a wedge between the 
leadership of the West German party and its mem- 
bers, had backfired. Long before the West German 
Socialists entered into a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats (CDU), East German officials were con- 
cerned over the popularity of the Social Democrats, 
many of whose letters were printed in the East 
German press, giving the people their first oppor- 
tunity in nearly 20 years to have legal access to 
the arguments and doctrines of the SPD. 

The government’s decision to liquidate the all- 
German contacts, however, was more directly: linked 
to fear of Bonn’s diplomatic overtures to the bloc 
countries, which resulted in the establishment of 
diplomatic relations in January of this year between 
the Federal Republic and Rumania. For years the 
GDR had insisted that the entire Eastern bloc en- 
dorse its own policy toward Bonn, a policy which 
rejected the claim of the Federal government to 
be the sole representative of the German people and 
its claims to West Berlin. This has not impeded the 
Eastern countries from seeking to improve their 
economic if not their political relations with Bonn, 
however, and the trend is clearly toward some sort 
of accommodation which will embarrass the 
Ulbricht regime. 
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Two months prior to the 7th Party Congress in 
April 1967, the Central Committee circulated a 
letter to the basic organizations of the party de- 
signed to prepare them for the official line. The 
letter read in part: 


We have realized that unification is only possible under 
socialism and that the road to this goal may be a long 
and arduous one for West Germany. .. . A political 
situation has indeed developed in which any slogan 
about the unification of the two German states under 
this or that formula has become totally unrealistic for 
the simple reason that neither of the two opposed world 
systems could ever agree to the major change in the 
balance of power that would inevitably result from the 
unification of the German states.17 


The closing manifesto of the Party Congress in 
April came as no surprise. “The establishment of 
socialism in West Germany,” it stated, “is the only 
possible way in which the ultimate unification of 
the two states can come about.”® 


The Implications 


All in all, the present SED policy is unhappily 
reminiscent of the Stalinist era. There are signifi- 
cant differences, of course. Mass physical terror 
is no longer employed. The new pressures are 


17 SBZ Archiv (Koln), Nos. 9 and 10, 1967. 

18 Neues Deutschland, April 17, 1967. 

19 The East German press has often attacked its Communist 
critics in the West, such as Lombardo Radice of the Italian 
Communist Party, Roger Garraudy of the French Communist 
Party, and Ernst Fischer, the Austrian Marxist. Relations be- 
tween the SED and the Italian Communists are particularly 
strained. See Neues Deutschland, Dec. 24, 1966, Sonntag (East 
Berlin) , Dec. 25, 1966 and Feb. 12, 1967. 
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psychological and economic. The prevailing mood 
in the country is not fear, but sullen resignation 
mixed with scorn for a regime that is clearly on the 
defensive at home and unpopular abroad, in the 
East as well as in the West.” 

Under the circumstances, one can legitimately 
question whether or not the East German regime 
can maintain such a policy for very long in the 
present East European atmosphere of change. The 
party leaders, as far as one can judge from the out- 
side, are firmly in place. The “reformation” and 
the “counter-reformation” were almost bloodless 
since they were promoted by the same man— 
Walter Ulbricht, whose power base has always been 
the conservative majority in the party. Only Erich 
Apel, the symbol of the reformation, is dead. The 
other two reformers, Gunter Mittag and Willi Stoph, 
have recanted. The purge that did take place af- 
fected a lower echelon—the hundreds of intellec- 
tuals, functionaries and managers, who have lost 
their jobs or been demoted. 

But the most serious problem remains—the party 
must find a suitable successor to Ulbricht, who is 
74 years old and not in perfect health. While 
Erich Honecker often acts as the “heir apparent,” 
he is clearly not acceptable to many party members. 
As is the case with many dictators, the SED party 
leader considers himself irreplaceable. His imme- 
diate associates are a mediocre lot, none of whom 
has sufficient authority within the party to guaran- 
tee a peaceful transition of power. Once Ulbricht 
does step down, the temporary stability of the lead- 
ership will dissolve as rival factions vie for power. 
Even if another period of reform should ensue, it 
is likely to be followed by yet another counter- 
reformation. 


A typical East German depic- 
tion of West Germany (‘‘Mu- 
nich 1938, armament sup- 
plies, deficits, Mein Kampf, 
revenge’), Chancellor Kie- 
singer (the rabbit), and 
Bonn's claim to represent all 
the German people (‘‘allein 
vertretung’’). 


—From Neues Deutschland 
(East Berlin), May 10, 1967. 
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DISCUSSION 


Whither Russia? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles by Professor Fainsod and Mr. Levi are the last in our 
series of commentaries on the evolution of the Soviet political system. The authors whose 
views provided the basis for this symposium, Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski and Mr. 
Michel Garder (see the January-February and March-April 1966 issues of this journal), 
will reply to the commentaries in a forthcoming issue. 


Roads to the Future 


By Merle Fainsod 


review of the discussion precipitated by 
Professor Brzezinski’s provocative article reveals 
two fundamentally different perspectives on the 
future of the Soviet regime. On the one hand, there 
are those who align themselves with Michel Garder, 
though not necessarily with his timetable, in pre- 
dicting that the regime is doomed to collapse. They 
believe that the party leadership finds itself in a 
prerevolutionary situation where it is faced with 
insoluble problems that cannot be resolved within 
the framework of the existing political system. They 
argue that it will inevitably be swept away by the 


Mr. Fainsod is Director of the Harvard University 


Library as well as Professor of Government there. 
He is one of America’s best known and most dis- 
tinguished specialists on the Soviet political system. 


dynamic social forces with which it has lost touch. 
On the other hand, there are those who predict that 
the regime will follow a path of evolutionary de- 
velopment, transforming itself in response to the 
new challenges which it faces. They see its prob- 
lems as serious, but in no sense posing a funda- 
mental threat to the stability of the regime. They 
anticipate that the regime will continue to muddle 
along, patching up compromises and adjustments, 
and responding sufficiently to the aspirations of its 
people to avoid total collapse. 

Professor Brzezinski’s attitude toward these two 
contrasting perspectives is somewhat ambiguous. 
His analysis of the present position implies a crisis 
of major proportions: an unstable leadership which 
is “inimical to talent and hostile to political inno-| 
a reopening of the gap that existed in 
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prerevolutionary Russia between the political sys- 
tem and the society,” an ideology which is increas- 
ingly irrelevant to Soviet realities, and the absence 
of a program to justify party rule. He does not 
“entirely” exclude “the possibility of revolutionary 
outbreaks;” at the same time he does not affirm 
the apocalyptic thesis that the regime is destined 
for catastrophic collapse. He suggests that the 
ruling Soviet elite can still save itself from the 
threat of systemic degeneration by coopting “a 
broader representation of social talent within the 
top political leadership,” by institutionalizing the 
selection and tenure of the chief executive, and by 
giving the institutional and group interests that now 
exist in Soviet society a more effective representa- 
tional role. His advice to the party “to adjust 
gracefully to the desirability, and perhaps even 
inevitability, of its own gradual withering away” is 
hardly likely to be warmly embraced by those to 
whom it is rendered. In any case, Professor Brzezin- 
ski avoids identifying himself with the view that 
such an evolution will or must take place. He does, 
however, conclude that it represents the only alter- 
native to the degeneration of the Soviet system. 


rofessor Brzezinski is wise in eschewing 
prophecy. In the half-century since the establish- 
ment of Bolshevik power, there have been innu- 
merable predictions of its imminent collapse, and 
the discussion inspired by Professor Brzezinski’s 
article indicates that the spate has not abated. Cer- 
tainly anyone at all sensitive to the role of change 
in human affairs must recognize that the Soviet 
regime, like all others, faces the alternatives of 
adaptation or disintegration and dissolution. While 
no one can be certain what the future may bring, it 
is dangerous to assume that the Soviet regime has 
exhausted the possibilities of adaptation and sur- 
vival. 


However repugnant the Soviet regime may be 
to Western onlookers, or to disaffected elements in 
its own population, it is important to recognize the 
sources of its strength and durability. It has en- 
listed leading elements of Soviet society in party 
ranks, even though party functionaries still domi- 
nate the leadership. It has consolidated its con- 
trol over key posts in government, the police, and 
the armed forces, penetrated important social for- 
mations, survived a series of succession crises, and 
achieved the kind of legitimacy which derives from 
an impressive record of industrial progress, military 
victories, territorial gains, and, more recently, an 
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increasing degree of responsiveness to the welfare 
aspirations of its own people. By abandoning mass 
terror and placing greater reliance on incentives 
and amenities, it has sought to narrow the gap be- 
tween rulers and ruled and to broaden its base of 
popular support. Faced with rising ferment among 
intellectuals and students, it has undertaken to 
quiet restiveness by enlarging the area of permis- 
sible criticism while reserving its negative sanctions 
for the heretics and the heterodox. 

As the appeal of its revolutionary ideology has 
dimmed, it has placed greater reliance on the ce- 
menting force of nationalism and anchored its 
power on the vested interests of the new class bred 
by industrialization. In contrast with the Commu- 
nist regimes of Eastern Europe, which bear the 
stigma of having been established as Soviet client 
states and which seek their legitimacy in emancipa- 
tion from Soviet controls, the Soviet regime has 
been able to draw strong support from identifica- 
tion with a native fund of patriotic sentiment. In 
contrast with its Communist Chinese neighbor, 
which has still to demonstrate its potential for rapid 
industrialization and which is caught up in the 
convulsions of frustrated revolutionary expectations 
and its first succession crisis, the Soviet regime has 
emerged as a relatively mature industrial power 
with a broadening social infrastructure involved in 
its conservation and survival. 


et stable as the regime may appear to be, the 
same cannot be said of the prerogatives of the 
party functionaries who man the key posts in the 
party machine and who reserve to themselves the 
power to define the regime’s policy. Limitations on 
their authority have been imposed by the very revo- 
lution over which they have presided. In directing 
a complex industrial society and in determining its 
priorities of development, they must increasingly 
depend on those who possess the professional skills 
to guide and manage it. In inescapable fashion, the 
professionalisms of military technology, industrial 
management, and every branch of science and 
engineering, impinge on the capacity of the party 
leadership to coordinate them. Within the ranks 
of the party there is a continuously troublesome 
problem of relating the overall authority of full- 
time party functionaries to the jurisdiction of other 
party members who exercise professional authority 
in specialized fields. 
As Soviet society has become more profession- 
alized and differentiated, the outlines of an inter- 


est-group structure have begun to emerge. The 
armed forces, the police, the managers of industry 
and agriculture, the scientific community, and the 
cultural intelligentsia all have their specialized in- 
terests to defend, and since they cannot be promoted 
outside the party, the party has itself become an 
arena in which these competing interests must be 
adjusted and reconciled. One of the results has 
been to introduce a strong adaptive ingredient into 
the party leadership’s mobilizing and coordinating 
role. 


There are still other forces at work which con- 
tribute to limit, if not to undermine, the authority 
of the party functionaries and the party which they 
direct. As the custodians of a doctrine which claims 
to embody infallible truth, they find their creden- 
tials contemptuously rejected by their powerful 
Chinese neighbor, and they no longer speak for a 
united Communist world. As spokesmen for the 
“wave of the future,” they see their revolutionary 
dynamism arrested, and their expansionist ambi- 
tious limited by the imperatives of survival in a 
thermonuclear age. As the putative possessors of 
an exclusive formula for rapid industrialization, 
they have watched their growth rate slacken as 
planning and management problems have become 
increasingly difficult and complex. Even where they 
have relaxed restrictions on the cultural intelligen- 
tsia and gone part way to satisfy popular expecta- 
tions of higher living standards, they discover that 
the appetites which they have whetted demand still 
more. 


hat do these developments portend for the 
future of the Soviet one-party system? There are 
some who see these pressures as operating to trans- 
form what was once a monolithic party into a plura- 
listic party in which interest groups will be free to 
maneuver and legalized factions may emerge. There 
are others who foresee the eventual appearance of a 
two-party or multi-party system as the leadership 
finds it impossible to confine the plural energies of 
Soviet society within the bounds of.a single party. 
There are still others who predict that a weakening 
of party leadership will set the stage for a military 
coup d’état and the emergence of a military dicta- 
torship. There are yet others who visualize the 
gradual transformation of what was once a militant 
ideologically-inspired party into a technical and 
managerial elite, governing in authoritarian fash- 
ion, but presiding over an essentially nationalist 
state. 


Without undertaking to predict the shape of 
things to come, it is, nevertheless, possible to iden- 
tify certain forces which are likely to influence the 
development of the Soviet one-party system in the 
years ahead. 


First, it can safely be posited that a party leader- 
ship which has built up its power through the 
suppression of opposition outside the party and of 
organized factionalism within, will not willingly 
abdicate its supreme role short of a major catas- 
trophe such as military defeat or an equivalent do- 
mestic disaster. Second, it can also be assumed 
that no party, whatever its pretensions to mono- 
lithism, can escape individual and group rivalries, 
and that these rivalries will inevitably reflect the 
changing configuration of interests inside the party 
as they are shaped by the tasks it assumes. Third, 
in ministering to the needs and directing the des- 
tinies of a highly industrialized country, the Soviet 
leadership must perforce accord greater weight and 
authority to those elements in the party who possess 
the knowledge and technical skills which make an 
industrial society work. Fourth, as the economy 
and the society become more complex and differen- 
tiated, the influence of professionalism will prob- 
ably increase, and tendencies toward a dispersal of 
authority are likely to become more clearly mani- 
fest. Fifth, given the commitment of the Soviet 
regime to technical progress and scientific advance, 
the need for a social environment conducive to 
innovation and creativity is likely to intensify and 
to exert its effect outside scientific walls. Finally, 
the disillusionment bred by the Sino-Soviet dispute 
and the spread of polycentric tendencies in the 
Communist movment, with its self-evident lesson 
that there are not one, but many Communist truths, 
should contribute to undermine the dogmatic cer- 
tainty on which party monolithism rests. If these 
propositions have any validity, they would point 
to the emergence over time of a looser, more prag- 
matic, and pluralistically-based party in which the 
differentiated interests of an industrial society find 
freer expression and where the party leadership acts 
as the manager of their inter-relationships and as 
the custodian of the national interests of the Soviet 
state. 

There is, of course, no guaranty that future party 
leaders will respond to the changing social aspira- 
tions of an increasingly industrialized and profes- 
sionalized society or that they will relate them- 
selves creatively to the variety of interests which it 
has been spawning. They may choose to ignore 
them. Should they do so, they can only end by 
sowing the seeds of their own downfall. 
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The Evolution of the 


Soviet System 


t a September 1966 meeting of Western 
and East European economists on “Pricing and 
Planning in Eastern Europe,”’* the discussions 
were so open and stimulating, the sense of commu- 
nication so alive and sweeping, that one of the 
Western participants was heard to say: “The 
schism is over. All that remains to be done is to 
eliminate the consequences.” 

The impression that the “schism” between East 
and West is indeed over has gained ground in 
Europe. This ideological, historical and _ political 
schism has divided parties, peoples and states. Its 
resolution would constitute the prelude to a restora- 
tion of the geographic and moral unity of Europe, 
a reunification of the European left, the definitive 
end of the cold war, and possibly a new era of 
cooperation between the United States and the 
USSR. Is it to be wondered, then, that this pros- 
pect is seized upon with enthusiasm as much by 


1 Meeting of the Center for Economic Studies and Research 
on Social Problems, held in Florence, Italy, September 1966. 
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the intellectual and the politician as by the man on 
the street? 

Yet, if the enthusiasm of many is understandable, 
so surely are the caution and skepticism entertained 
by others. Is the schism really over? Has the histor- 
ico-ideological challenge of the Communist world 
to the non-Communist world actually come to an 
end? Has the nature of the Communist regimes 
truly undergone such radical change? Many stu- 
dents and observers of communism incline toward a 
negative answer, claiming that nothing can change 
in the Communist world as long as the Communist 
parties in power remain monolithic and totalitarian. 
Undoubtedly, the “Leninist” party has changed 
very little, if at all. Even though the economic re- 
forms have been vast, and obvious shifts in real 
power have resulted therefrom, political power 
remains firmly in the hands of the party. 

The optimistic belief in the “end of the schism” 
and the pessimistic view of the “unchangeable na- 
ture of party rule” are reflected in the current 
debate over “evolution or revolution” of the Com- 
munist regimes. The optimists are proponents of 
the evolutionary theory who believe in the capacity 
of the parties to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions; the pessimists feel that tensions will build up 
in Communist societies to such a point that the 
existing political order will explode. 

Ten years ago Milovan Djilas raised the vital 


question of how the totalitarian “new class” society 
would adapt itself to change. Recently another 
Yugoslav writer, Mihajlo Markovic, rephrased the 
question as follows: 


An underdeveloped, preeminently rural society ae 
cannot avoid that phase of its development in which an 
elite, in the best of cases a genuinely revolutionary 
elite, will try to create, through maximum mobilization 
of the masses and the use of coercion, the conditions 
necessary [for socialist self-government ]—that is to say, 
an industry, a working class, an intelligentsia, a school 
system and a mass culture . . . However, a question 
arises: when those conditions have been attained, will 
this elite find the moral strength to decide voluntarily 
to go on to the essential part of the socialist revolution, 
namely, the establishment of self-government and, con- 
sequently, its own gradual elimination as a power elite? 
Or will a few decades of intense power concentration 
have changed its social structure to the point where it 
will want to be the personification of socialism, to pre- 
serve its political and material privileges forever, and to 
be not only the brain but also the iron fist of the his- 
torical process? 2 


This is indeed the paramount question facing the 
Communist regimes of today. However, Markovic 
describes here only the most recent phase of the 
revisionist process, which has barely begun. Before 
engaging in any attempts to prognosticate the 
course of this process, we must first have a clearer 
understanding of the initial revisionist phase which 
made its appearance immediately upon Stalin’s 


death. 


Politics After Stalin 


If Stalin’s power machine—or political “super- 
structure,” to use a Marxist term—was admirably 
suited to the conditions of a largely agricultural 
and only incipiently industrial society, such as 
Russia was in the 1920’s and early 1930’s, it had 
become decidedly anachronistic by the time of its 
creator’s demise, when Russia had already trans- 
formed itself into a powerful industrial as well as 
socially and culturally more sophisticated state. In- 
deed, March 5, 1953, witnessed not only the pass- 
ing of an omnipotent dictator, but also the collapse 
of his political “superstructure.” Revisionism thus 
began at Stalin’s bier. Almost overnight, his suc- 
cessors were faced with the task of maintaining 
stability, which until then had depended on one 
man, his instruments of terror, and his myth. Not 


2 Mihajlo Te “Socialism and Self-government,” in 
Critica Marxista, May- June 1966 (reproduced from Praxis of 
Zagreb) . 


surprisingly, they decided first to create a mean- 
ingful contract between the government and the 
party and to reassure, not the masses, but the rul- 
ing elite (which in a way had suffered more under 
Stalin’s purges) that their “rights” would be re- 
spected. This was the fundamental but often disre- 
garded meaning of Khrushchev’s secret speech at 
the 20th Party Congress. The denunciation of 
Stalin’s crimes represented a constitutional charter 
under which the new leader pledged himself not to 
use terror. As a guarantee of this pledge, he de- 
stroyed the myth of the Vozhd (leader). The 
masses, however, had to wait another five years, 
until the 22nd Party Congress in 1961, for the 
myth to be destroyed in public. 

Within five or six years after Stalin’s death, the 
new political system managed to achieve substantial 
stability. The sense of relief that swept over the 
Soviet Union in the early years of destalinization 
provoked the release of enormous amounts of crea- 
tive energy, reflected to some degree in Khru- 
shchev’s optimistic vitality and zealous patriotism. 
Despite the occasional signs that destalinization was 
following a rather “pendular course”—representing 
a constant struggle between “liberals” and “con- 
servatives’—the Soviet leader’s “Bureaucratic 
Revolution” produced welcome changes in the 
power system, some of the more significant being: 


1) The disappearance of massive and arbitrary 
terror and the restoration of a certain amount of 
personal security and respect for law. The laws, to 
be sure, remained harsh, and were designed to 
guarantee the authority of the party and to prevent 
any manifestation of dissent, but at least laws and 
regulations took over where unchecked terror and 
personal vendetta had prevailed before. 


2) A change in the ratio of investment for capi- 
tal goods vs. consumption in favor of consumption, 
and a consequent improvement in living standards. 


3) A rise in agricultural production and a con- 
comitant rise in the living conditions of almost half 
of the Soviet Union’s population—the peasants. 

4) A steady improvement in the relations be- 
tween the political elite and the intellectuals. For 
the first time in many years, the party found itself 
faced with the task of having to answer criticism, 
however cautiously expressed. 

5) Freer debate in the highest party echelons, 
contributing to the development of an oligarchy. 
(It should be noted, however, that power within 
the party became concentrated in the Presidium and 
even more so in the hands of Khrushchev, who ex- 
ercised absolute control over all information and 
propaganda, and who more than once appealed to 
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the masses over the heads of the party bureaucrats 
to maintain his leading position. ) 

The bureaucratic revolution thus produced a 
new situation, a kind of managerial state of the 
“new class” (as Djilas would later describe it) 
which was certainly preferable to the despotism of 
“the years of arbitrariness” ( godi proizvolia )—as 
Russians referred to the years of Stalin’s great 
purges. To speak of “socialism,” or of democracy, 
during this period would, in this writer’s opinion, 
be manifestly absurd. Yet farfetched though it may 
sound, there are signs of precisely this phenomenon 
—a transformation to democratic socialism—amani- 
festing themselves in the second phase of the revi- 
sionist process. Fifty years after the October revo- 
lution and 14 years after Stalin’s death, one is fin- 
ally justified in speaking of the halting beginnings 
of a system which the Revolution was designed to 
usher in half a century ago. 


A Temporary Solution 


Khrushchev, to his credit, did manage to as- 
sure a peaceful transition between Stalin’s despot- 
ism and a new balance of power. Under his leader- 
ship, the party was able for a time to control the 
tensions and aspirations toward greater autonomy 
which appeared in Soviet society after the end of 
the terror. But just as Stalinism fell victim to its 
own limitations, so did Khrushchev’s bureaucratic 
solution, with all its appalling shortcomings, gener- 
ate its own downfall. Khrushchev himself was 
aware of these shortcomings and limitations—so 
much so that, in an effort to overcome them, he in- 
creasingly accentuated the personal character of 
his power, as if he alone could grasp, sum up, syn- 
thesize, and solve all the problems of Soviet so- 
ciety. “Who will speak out if I don’t?” he asked 
at Minsk in January 1962 in one of his speeches 
on the state of Soviet agriculture. 


The first and principal defect was that on the 
one hand the new system continually gave rise to 
aspirations for freedom and well-being on the part 
of the intellectuals, the technocrats, and ultimately 
the masses, while on the other it proved incapable 
of accommodating them in any meaningful, durable 
fashion. The citadel of power was thus constantly 
besieged by forces that sought to break in and 
share power. These forces had to be placated at 
first, but ultimately repulsed. 


Secondly, the new political solution was ex- 
tremely shortsighted. For example, the relation- 
ship between the party and the samoupravlenie 
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(self-government) organs was defined at the time 
of the 22nd Party Congress as follows: 


The building of the Communist society does not occur 
spontaneously, although it is governed by objective laws, 
An ever-greater function to that end belongs to the con- 
scious activity of the workers, oriented towards a precise 
goak and directed by a single will. . . . From it follows 
the need to broaden even more the task of the Marxist- 
Leninist party, which is the leading and cognizant force 
in the construction of communism. It is precisely the 
party, armed with a scientific theory and attentive to 
what takes place, which learns . . . more thoroughly 
and completely the objective tendencies of life so as to 
direct the creative work of the popular masses. ... As 
the state gradually transfers some of its functions to 
the social organizations, the party increasingly becomes 
the overall leader of society and the force that guides 
the social organizations. Thus, the party also directs the 
process of the extinction of the state, the activities of 
the labor unions and other social organizations, whose 
new tasks it helps to perform on the eve of the advent 
of communism. ... The task of the party becomes 
greater . .. as the party assumes more and more of 
the functions of organizer and leader of the masses. 
3 


In the face of these dicta, the more liberal forces 
in Soviet society could never make demands based 
on the principle of samoupravlenie. In fact, they 
opposed it on juridical grounds, holding that it 
was an instrument of illegality. Rather they seized 
on the principle of “socialist legality” in the hope 
of strengthening the state machinery by making it 
the natural vehicle for greater freedoms. As B. P. 
Kravtsov, a liberal Soviet jurist, wrote, 


The full development and further improvement of Soviet 
democracy presupposes the explicit and full proclama- 
tion of the people’s sovereignty, that is, its primacy and 
complete dominion. . . . In a state belonging to all the 
people, it is essential to establish new channels and new 
forms of participation by the working masses in the 
performance of state functions: participation in the 
legislative power, in administration, in enforcing the 
laws, in supervising their application and exercising con- 
trol over the activities of the state organs. . . .* 


However, as long as legality stopped at the doors 
of the party organization, as long as the party 
itself remained beyond the rule of law, it was ob- 
vious that any meaningful democratization could 
not take place. The system of power, therefore, 
was open to easy criticism. The struggle for auton- 
omy on the part of intellectuals, workers and farm- 
ers met with only limited success. Toward the end 
of the Khrushchev era, in fact, open criticism of 


3 Les principes du Marxisme-Leninisme (The principles of 
Marxism-Leninism) , Moscow, pp. 691-2. 

4Quoted by U. Cerroni in “Constitutional issues in the 
Soviet Union,” Problems of Socialism, July-August 1963, p. 872. 


the “alienated Soviet party” began to become com- 
monplace.°® 


Because of this, the enthusiasm that had re- 
vived the energy and initiative of Soviet society 
in the very early years of the post-Stalin era grad- 
ually subsided. For example, in the countryside, 
the beneficial effect of the first reforms disappeared 
after a few years. “Non-collaboration” began 
anew, and production indices fell. The setback, 
however, was not so much economic as it was 
political in that it showed the limited degree of 
loyalty that Khrushchev’s bureaucratic system was 
capable of stimulating among the masses who felt 
their grievances justified. 


Further, there is no doubt that the material 
sacrifices which the people were called upon to 
endure were not popular. Many thought of them 
as unnecessary, imposed—as they seemed to have 
been—for ideological reasons. To repress these 
manifestations of dissent, Khrushchev wasted en- 
ergy that could have been used elsewhere and lost 
consensus where he might have found it. All this 
was, of course, the result of Khrushchev’s particu- 
lar power system and of its internal contradictions. 


But it was particularly in the economic field that 
the bureaucratic system showed its limitations most 
concretely. The history of Khrushchev’s economic 
reforms is a maze of contradictory measures, of 
which we need cite only a few. 


The seesawing of reform measures, first de- 
manding decentralization and then calling for the 
consolidation of economic decision-making, was to 
a great extent more apparent than real. In sub- 
stance, the determination of economic policy re- 
mained the responsibility of the bureaucrats dur- 
ing the entire period. It mattered little if at 
times control moved from the central ministerial 
bureaucracy to that of the periphery or vice versa. 
The producers, the managers of the kolkhozes, and 
the consumers always remained the objects of 
manipulation, the executors of the plans, rather 
than the originators of decisions. 


The system, which was nothing more than a 
continuation of the authoritarian Stalinist type of 
central planning, became less and less efficient as 
the Soviet economy grew and as the share of the 
total production represented by consumers’ goods 
increased. The “purchase plan” for consumers’ 
goods proved to be the most difficult to implement. 


®See particularly G. Boffa, Dopo Krusciov (After Khru- 
shchev), Rome, 1965; and VY. Strada, Letteratura Sovietica 
(Soviet Literature) , Rome, 1964. 


When the consumers began to show a reluctance to 
buy, there was no way to force them to do so. 

The crisis of the bureaucratic planned economy 
manifested itself in various ways: in declining 
growth rates for both industry and agriculture; in 
the food shortages that resulted from the failure of 
the agricultural program; in the technological- 
scientific lag of Soviet industry in many important 
sectors (electronics, chemistry, etc.), which por- 
tended even greater difficulties in the future; and 
finally in the increasing apathy and cynicism of 
the population. The Soviet leaders eventually real- 
ized that they had to inject greater vitality into the 
economy than the bureaucratic system had _ pro- 
duced. The question was how. 


A New Dispensation 


The search for an answer to this question began 
with the proposal to alter the “command economy.” 
It was at this point that the new phase of revision- 
ism took shape, for the economic reforms, if fully 
carried out, promised to impair and curtail radi- 
cally the economic and political powers of the 
bureaucracy and the party. From the very begin- 
ning, therefore, opponents of the reforms pro- 
posed by Liberman, Nemchinov and others pointed 
to the danger that the power of the party would 
seriously diminish once it relinquished any part 
of its control over the economy. 

Hence the caution with which the first experi- 
ments in independent management were made, and 
the fragile compromise between the opposing con- 
cepts in the solution that was finally adopted. 
Under the “market apparatus” formula which the 
Soviets adopted, powers of decision were redis- 
tributed among producers and consumers, but 
only in those industrial sectors that produce con- 
sumers’ goods, with the further essential institu- 
tional limitation that the highest organs of power 
would continue to set prices. 


This essential point—the continued fixing of 


prices from above—distinguishes the Soviet eco- 


nomic reforms from those planned in Czechoslo- 
vakia, for example, and even more so from the 
radical liberalization measures adopted in Yugo- 
slavia, which reestablish market mechanisms in the 
sectors of capital investments and foreign trade. 
In short, Soviet planning continues to be author- 
itarian, with little diminution of the economic 
powers of the state. 

The new “socialist market” system “based on 
the profit of the enterprise” cannot properly be 
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evaluated until its effects have had an opportunity 
to manifest themselves. Until now, however, the 
very cautious approach of the Soviet regime in 
devising compromise formulas makes such an 
eventuality a rather long-range prospect. In the 
meantime, however, even a partial market appa- 
ratus can set in motion some very strong tensions 
capable of throwing the entire system out of bal- 
ance as soon as it discloses the weaknesses that 
have thus far remained concealed. 

Yugoslavia’s experience, for example, demon- 
strates that economic reform can accomplish a 
great deal, but only at great expense, that it causes 
and requires radical changes in habits and think- 
ing, and that the profitability of enterprises is not 
what the masses want unless they have a share in 
the profits. Weaknesses inherent in the bureau- 
cratic system are bound to reappear. It is true that 
some of the disadvantages will be offset by a better 
distribution of decision-making power, greater 
prosperity, higher wages, and a greater availability 
of consumer goods on the market. But all this will 
require a much more open political dialogue be- 
tween the leaders and the masses, and will eventu- 
ally impose a different type of political balance. 


The Next Step 


From forces favorable to development, the conditions 
of production now become obstacles to these forces. ... 
A period of social revolution then begins. . .. With 
the change of the economic foundation, the entire im- 
mense superstructure is more or less rapidly overthrown.® 


The classical revolutionary situation thus de- 
scribed by Marx with reference to the historic 
surmounting of the “conditions of production” in 
proto-capitalism bears a striking resemblance to 
the “conditions of production” in the bureaucratic 
society of proto-communism. The intuition under- 
lying the Marxian theory which attributes auton- 
omy and priority to economic facts as opposed to 
political facts seems to find a whole series of em- 
pirical confirmations in the Communist world of 
today. There an evolution of the economic system 
is taking place independently and cannot be 
stopped, even though it is presently curbed by “an 
immense superstructure” of political roadblocks. 

In more general terms, one might say that a 
modern economic system, because of its internal 
requirements, tends to have an organizational and 


® Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy, London, 1904. 
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managerial “superstructure” that is much more 
complex than is usually permitted under an au- 
thoritarian planning system. A modern economy 
can function at its best only in a political environ- 
ment which will afford the fullest information, the 
most independent and unprejudiced research, the 
most exhaustive and unrestricted debate. In short, 
a modern economy can mature only in some sort of 
a democratic political system. 


A practical confirmation of these ideas can be 
found in Eastern Europe. Here the economic re- 
formers are the real revolutionaries. Although they 
are still searching for a dialogue with the masses 
and for a suitable base of political independence, 
they are already clashing with the privileged po- 
litical circles. It is the authoritarian and _hier- 
archic structures of the Communist parties and 
their domineering presence in every aspect of life 
that are hampering the spread of these new auton- 
omies. 

This is why it is legitimate to raise the question 
of whether or not the economic reforms can prevail 
without a concomitant reform in the party organi- 
zations and whether the latter reform does not in 
turn presuppose some sort of politico-economic 
crisis. 

Even if we agree that the transformation of the 
economic structures will ultimately “overthrow 
the political superstructures, gradually or sud- 
denly,” we are still far from certain as to how this 
can actually happen. How far must a political re- 
form be taken for the economic reform to produce 
the necessary results? How long can the party 
preserve its anti-democratic and hierarchic struc- 
ture, or will it be able to renovate this structure 
with the necessary speed? Up to what point will the 
autonomous centers of power outside the party be 
allowed to develop? How will the dialogue between 
the authorities and the pays légal be changed? 
Lastly, how will the “immense political superstruc- 
ture” be overthrown, gradually or suddenly? 


Good sense tells us that at least at the present 
stage of our knowledge of social matters, and in 
the face of the incredible complexity of the power 
relationships in any society, there are no rational, 
precise, sure, demonstrable answers to questions of 
this type. Nevertheless, some salient facts present 
themselves for consideration. 


First, the entire revisionist movement at present 
revolves around the economic reforms now under 
way in the Soviet Union and the other countries in 
Eastern Europe. The most important innovative 
forces are fighting today for these reforms. 

Second, the evolution of the political “super- 


structures” has not stopped, but is continuing. Al- 
though the tempo of the evolution is slow in the 
Soviet Union, given the prudence and the power of 
the post-Khrushchev leaders, there is evidence of 
a gradual power shift from the party to the state 
organs. (The sphere of state power comprises, let 
us not forget, the technicians and the business 
managers.) Therefore, there is a marked “super- 
structural” difference between Khrushchev’s bu- 
reaucratic society, hinged as it was to the power 
of the party bureaucracy, and the bureaucratic 
society of Brezhnev and Kosygin, in which the 
party shares power with the technical and state 
organs. Even some changes in the “philosophy” of 
the leading group have taken place, particularly 
with respect to its relationship with the outside 
world. As to the relationship between the leading 
group and the country, it continues in large measure 
to be severely paternalistic, but is nevertheless 
slowly becoming more and more open and more 
rational. Prosperity and “rationalization” remain 
the primary goals of the regime. 

Third, if we extend our investigation of revision- 
ism to include the other countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope, we can clearly see that the innovating process 
ultimately involves the party, its internal organiza- 
tion, its function in society, and its ideology. The 
example of Yugoslavia is particularly germane. It 
seems, in other words, that one can recognize a 
continuous thread leading from the first manifesta- 
tions of revisionism (destalinization, the “thaw” 
in the cold war) to the latest Yugoslav proposals 
for radical reforms in the theories of Marx and 
Lenin, in which ideas of such diverse origins as 
the social-democratic thought of Kautsky, the com- 
munism of Bukharin or Trotsky, and the principles 
of Western liberal democracy converge. 

If we concede that there is a radically new situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, we 
must reject as schematic, formal and overly pessi- 
mistic those concepts which maintain that there 
can be no meaningful change as long as the totali- 
tarian and monolithic nature of the party remains 
intact. Real power can be subtly redistributed 
through gradual reforms while leaving apparently 
unchanged and unchangeable the absolute power 
of the bureaucratic hierarchy. This, in effect, has 
already begun to happen. 


Proponents of the theory that the necessary 
changes in the Soviet Union can come about only 
through revolution have not paid attention to all 
the realities of the Communist world, though they 
do us a service by dramatizing the monolithic na- 
ture of the system. It is probably true that the quest 
for ever greater efficiency, progress and material 
comforts (a tendency shared by all contemporary 
societies in both the East and the West), is re- 
lated to the growth of democracy and requires the 
active participation of all business, labor and pro- 
fessional groups in the making of decisions to a 
greater extent than is possible under the rigid post- 
Stalin political system. At the same time, whether 
we assume that the system will be swept away or 
that it will accommodate itself to new realities, we 
must remember that there may be substantial de- 
lays along the road—periods of stagnation and 
lulls during which the innovating fervor may sub- 
side or even die out. The fact is that order and 
security also have their merits for society as a 
whole. All this works in favor of an evolutionist 
hypothesis—reinforced, as it is in this author’s 
opinion, by the fact that evolution has been going 
on in Soviet society for more than a decade. 

The evolution of the Soviet power system is con- 
tinuing. The Communist world is in motion. Old 
dogmas are being discussed—and frequently dis- 
carded—in all the East European countries. The 
era of myths and ironclad ideologies is coming to 
an end, and this is the fundamental fact to be 
noted. How far this process will go is still difficult 
to say, for we are dealing with not one but several 
totalitarian societies, each with its own special set 
of problems, traditions and goals. 

It is encouraging and stimulating to know that 
the eastern half of Europe is again engaged, how- 
ever haltingly and in the face of much resistance, 
in a critical search for new forms of political and 
economic organization, just as Western Europe is 
seeking new forms to institutionalize what has been 
called the “permanent bourgeois revolution.” This 
is what the Western economist meant when he 
said, “The schism is over.” Looking East, we no 
longer see a blank wall, but new political horizons. 
This is certainly much more than we might have 
hoped for just over ten years ago, when Soviet 
troops crushed the Hungarian rebellion. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Problems of Economics 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The articles below deal with two different facets of the Soviet econ- 
omy. The first, by Mr. Keith Bush, offers an appraisal of the economic reforms which by 
now have affected a sizable portion of Russia’s industrial enterprises. The second, by 
Professor Harold Noah, examines Soviet progress and problems in a relatively new field 


of investigation—the economics of education. 


The Reforms: A Balance Sheet 


By Keith Bush 


n the last issue of this journal, Mr. Theodore 
Frankel discussed the background of the current 
reform of the Soviet economy and the first three 
months’ experience of the 43 pilot enterprises that 
began operating under the reform in January 1966. 
The present paper will survey the further course of 
the reform program, stressing practical aspects of 
the progress achieved and the problems encoun- 
tered during the past year. 

At the start, it should be noted that the Soviet 
reform is an essentially cautious venture. Its pro- 


Mr, Bush is an economic analyst in the Central Re- 
search Department of Radio Liberty, Munich, and 
a lecturer at the University of Munich. He has writ- 
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visions, as initially outlined by Kosygin in Septem- 
ber 1965, are limited in scope, its implementation 
has been slower than expected, and it incorporates 
several temporary features that give the authorities 
leverage to control the pace of change. The degree 
of autonomy provided for enterprise managers is 
considerably less than was granted in experiments 
conducted prior to the reform’s adoption. More- 
over, much less decentralization is envisaged than 
in some of the East European reform measures, 
notably the Hungarian and Czech models. Official 
spokesmen have indirectly admitted the limits of 
the initial program in promising that the exercise 
of central control over such key indicators as the 
size of the enterprise wage fund and the extensive 
nomenklatura list will diminish as the reform 
progresses, 


Above all, it should be emphasized that Kosygin 
has no intention of presiding over the liquidation of 
central planning in the Soviet Union, despite re- 
ports to the contrary which have appeared in the 
Western press. By the end of Stalin’s reign, the 
burden of decision-making and the sheer volume of 
communications had overloaded the capacity and 
clogged the arteries of the central planning organs 
and the branch ministries. Khrushchev’s solution 
was to disperse the bulk of decision-making to over 
100 regional economic councils, but more problems 
were created than were solved. Kosygin’s answer 
is to relieve the center of the host of micro-eco- 
nomic problems which arise in day-to-day opera- 
tion, thereby freeing the channels of command and 
control from millions of petty details. The relin- 
quishment of “petty tutelage” over the daily ac- 
tivities of Soviet enterprises will have the effect 
of strengthening, not weakening, the center’s power. 
Even when the present stage of the reforms has 
been fully implemented, the central planners will 
remain firmly in control of the “commanding 
heights” of the economy; they will control the 
product mix, major investments, the allocation of 
most materials and equipment, the wage funds, 
taxes and interest charges. It is true that for most 
enterprises the number of “success indicators” 
handed down to the director has been reduced to 
eight, but consider what they cover—namely: vol- 
ume of sales; main assortment of products (no- 
menklatura); size of the wage fund; levels of 
profit and profitability; deductions into and allo- 
cations from the budget; volume of centralized 
capital investment and utilization of production 
capacity; preparations for the introduction of new 
machinery; and indices of material technical sup- 
plies. This list in itself makes it clear that the 
managers have hardly been given a free hand in 
running their enterprises. 


The Timetable 


The transfer of enterprises to the new system of 
operation is running somewhat behind schedule. 
As noted, the first 43 enterprises were converted on 
January 1, 1966, followed by a further 200 on 
April 1.’ At the 23rd Party Congress in April, 
Kosygin stated that “by early 1967, the total num- 
ber of enterprises operating under the new system 


1 Pravda, Sept. 28, 1965. 
2 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 18, 1966, p. 8. 


will comprise about one third of the total labor 
force in industry.” * However, although a third 
batch of 430 enterprises was converted during the 
third quarter of 1966, the interdepartmental com- 
mission under the USSR Gosplan recommended 
in August that no further individual enterprises be 
transferred for the rest of the year.* Apparently 
this recommendation was followed with a handful 
of exceptions, for by the end of 1966 a total of 
704 enterprises were reported to be working under 
the new system; they employed 10 percent of the 
industrial work-force and accounted for over 12 
percent of industrial production. In addition to 
these industrial enterprises, 259 trucking firms, the 
Gorki and Sverdlovski railroads, 4 large sea and 
river fleets, 6 communications enterprises and 4 
civil aviation units were also operating under the 
new conditions.” Several complete branches of 
the food ministry had been transferred, but by the 
end of the year no complete ministry had been con- 
verted, presumably since none had uniform profit- 
ability at the required levels under the existing 
price structure. 

The schedule for 1967 is somewhat vague, but 
it appears that the target is now the transfer of 
about one half of industry by the end of the year.° 
By the end of the first quarter of 1967 some 2500 
enterprises had been converted; these included all 
of the enterprises of the Ministry of Instrument- 
making, Automation Equipment and Control Sys- 
tems, plus many complete branches of the light 
and food industries. During the first year, the en- 
terprises to be converted were selected by the 
central authorities, but from January 1967 on, the 
union-republic councils of ministers were autho- 
rized to transfer housing and municipal service 
organizations on their own initiative." 


Early Results and Problems 


Commenting on the achievements of the first 
704 enterprises during 1966, A. Bachurin, the 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan, reported that 
sales had increased by 11 percent, profits by more 
than 24 percent and labor productivity by 8 per- 
cent as compared to the 1965 plans.* The increases 
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registered by industry as a whole for the same 
period were: gross production, 8.6 percent; profits, 
10 percent; and labor productivity, 5 percent.” The 
bulk of the enterprises reportedly performed well, 
although a few failed to meet sales plans, while at 
some plants the growth in wages exceeded that of 
labor productivity, and there were “difficulties” in 
the system ‘of material-technical supply.*° 

The above comparison of the growth performance 
of the pioneer plants with that of the rest of industry 
is widely cited in the Soviet press. But it merely 
serves to confirm what we already knew—namely, 
that the majority if not all of the plants selected for 
conversion were well above average in efficiency 
and profitability (more than half of the 243 enter- 
prises transferred to the new system during the first 
half of 1966 had previously registered a_profit- 
ability rate of over 40 percent’). To get some 
idea of how the new system has affected the per- 
formance of these plants, we would need to know 
what their growth rates were in 1965 or 1964, but 
as yet the Central Statistical Administration 
(TsSU) has not made such data available. The 
profits growth of 24 percent is indeed impressive, 
but this is apparently a gross profit index; a more 
meaningful indicator would have been the rise in 
net profits, after operating expenses—including in 
particular the interest on capital and other fixed 
charges—had been deducted. 

Those enterprises chosen for conversion during 
the first year had to contend with some special 
problems peculiar to the initial stage of the re- 
forms. For example, their 1966 plans for volume 
of production, profits, and allocations to the budget 
had_all been set and confirmed by the central plan- 
ners. To operate successfully under the new system, 
they required an even higher rate of profitability 
than hitherto and were therefore obliged to uncover 
internal economies and production capacities in 
order to boost the planned profitability index. Fur- 
thermore, since the index of gross production 
(val) had been replaced by the index of goods sold, 
for the first few months the enterprises had to look 
around for customers who would purchase their 
centrally-planned assortment of products.’ 

The first enterprises to be converted faced the 
difficulties inherent in all piecemeal reforms; the 
Polish attempt to decentralize by installments led, 
it will be remembered, to recentralization in 1959, 
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while the Czech conversion led to stagnation by 
1963. The problems of attempting to function more 
flexibly within a rigid framework of supplier-and 
consumer enterprises still tied to the plan had al- 
ready been vividly demonstrated by the experience 
of the “Bolshevichka” and “Maiak” associations in 
the experiments preceding adoption of the Soviet 
reform. In this respect, a complete and instant 
conversion of all industry would have been prefer- 
able, although this was ruled out in the Soviet 
context. 

Other snags have been reported which should, 
hopefully, be put right before the bulk of Soviet 
industry is converted. These include the shortage 
of working capital at the time of transfer, due to 
excessive withdrawals by superior organizations, 
and the “frequent compromises and half-hearted de- 
cisions” reached by the interdepartmental commis- 
sion which is supervising the conversion.** 

Nonrecurring benefits which boost an enterprise’s 
performance on conversion are the income from 
sales of surplus capital equipment and existing 
reserves of finished products; this latter explains 
why in many cases the index of sales rose faster 
than the gross output index. 

Recently a number of cases have been cited of 
enterprises which were converted to the new condi- 
tions before they were in a sound economic posi- 
tion. For example, a machine-tool plant was or- 
dered to transfer on January 1, 1967, even though 
it was laboring under a thumping deficit of 1.4 mil- 
lion rubles and could not even meet its planned-loss 
indices. In this particular case, the factory was 
transferred merely so that the parent glavk could 
report that all of its enterprises had been con- 
verted,"* yet presumably there will be many more 
such “reluctant converts” as the reforms spread to 
embrace the average and the lagging enterprises. 


The Struggle against Inertia 


The basic procedures used in planning and ad- 
ministering Soviet industry have changed very little 
during two generations of bureaucrats, and it is 
the resistance to change which has so far proved 
the greatest single obstacle in carrying out the 
reforms. As the economist A. Birman has noted, it 
was the higher ranks of the entrenched bureaucracy 


183 Izvestia, July 31, 1966; Dengi i Kredit, No. 9, 1966, p. 3; 
Pravda, Sept. 29, 1966. 
14 Sovetskaia Rossiia, Jan. 20, 1967. 


that were most critical of the proposed measures 
during the discussions prior to their adoption at 
the September 1965 Central Committee plenum— 
and it is precisely these same functionaries who 
are now charged with implementing the reforms." 

Complaints aired in the press have ranged from 
criticism of “meddling” and “excessive concern” 
on the part of the bureaucracy in general to the 
spelling out of abuses committed by specific minis- 
tries. Many instances have been cited of ministries 
which continue to set the old indicators for enter- 
prises operating under the new system.'® True to 
form, some ministries adapted themselves so far as 
to issue the new indicators, but at the same time 
insisted on handing down the old indicators as 
well.’ A certain Belikov, the head of one glavk 
of the Ministry of Construction and Road Mak- 
ing Machine Building, appears to have won the 
critics’ award for the most obstructive official of the 
year. Not content with dictating all the old indica- 
tors to the Koliushchenko construction machinery 
plant, he also changed the enterprise’s plans 16 
times during the first nine months that it was 
struggling to make a success of the new system." 

One enterprise reported that its wage fund ex- 
penditures in a number of instances were being 
checked by ministries against gross output. Pre- 
sumably the wage fund was being not only con- 
trolled but planned according to the val (gross 
output), which meant that, in essence, the “gross” 
was also being planned for the enterprise. “In 
general, the overthrown val once again creeps up 
to the throne.” *° Indeed, from many other com- 
plaints it is clear that the val has never been de- 
throned. The ministries’ plans are still set in terms 
of gross output, which cannot but influence their 
directives to their subordinate enterprises. Gosbank 
still controls the enterprise’s wage fund against its 
gross output performance, Norms for deductions 
from profits into the material incentives fund and 
the social-cultural and housing fund are related to 
the size of the wage fund, and this is linked with 
the enterprise’s gross output. The influence of the 
val is ubiquitous. 

Many disputes have also arisen over the ques- 
tion of how to interpret (and consequently how to 
plan) the index entitled “the main assortment of 
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goods to be produced” (osnovnaia nomenklatura 
produktsii). For example, the same enterprise 
that complained about the val also reported that 
the Ministry of Heavy-Power Engineering and 
Transport Machine-Building, in accordance with 
the national economic plan, included in the pro- 
duction plan for major products a number of pieces 
of equipment for which there were no buyers. The 
enterprise’s deputy director justifiably concluded: 
“From our point of view, this contradicts the reso- 
lution of the September plenum of the CPSU/CC 
since, in formal terms, it compels us (through the 
plan) to manufacture goods which cannot be 
sold aire 

Illustrative of this reluctance to grant enterprise 
management the limited autonomy authorized by 
the September plenum was a lead article in Ekono- 
micheskaia gazeta which complained, inter alia, 
that certain enterprises were using their new powers 
to inflate their administrative staff." Yet the point 
is that the enterprise manager is, in theory at least, 
perfectly entitled to hire or fire office staff as long 
as he makes the required profits and also stays 
within the centrally determined wage fund outlays. 

The Ministry of Finance is occasionally criti- 
cized for particular malpractices—e.g., “there are 
frequent instances where finance agencies insist on 
the production of goods which are unmarketable 
but which are subject to a high rate of turnover 
tax.” °> However, the main criticism heard is that 
finance officials at all levels, in their determina- 
tion to prevent any abuse of the enterprise’s new 
found degree of operational autonomy, subject the 
enterprises to precisely that “petty tutelage” from 
which the reforms are meant to have freed the 
enterprise staff. 


Contract Discipline 


Regulations governing functional finance, which 
were in force prior to the September 1965 plenum, 
penalize producer enterprises for delays and er- 
rors more severely than transport organizations 
and supplier enterprises. At a conference of the 
interdepartmental commission in May 1966, rep- 
resentatives of the pioneer enterprises leveled 
sharp criticism at the railroad, water-shipping and 
trucking organizations for delays in collecting, 
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transporting and delivering goods; the worst of- 
fender would appear to be the railroads during 
harvest time.”* 

An example of the onesidedness of the fines was 
given by the chief economist of a soda plant. He 
complained that the plant’s sales program was 
slowed down because the local railroad did not 
supply enough empty freight cars: “We cannot 
fine the railroad for this. But the enterprise is 
fined for freight car demurrage.” ** Typical of 
other complaints, a cotton combine was fined 14 
percent of the value of a contract because of de- 
livery delays, while the plant which supplied its 
dyes was fined only 3 percent for comparable 
delays.”° An observer argued: 


The responsibility of railroad administrations for non- 
delivery of scheduled railroad cars should not be less 
than the losses sustained by the customer. .. . It is 
necessary to define and regularize the amounts of fines, 
to coordinate fines for non-delivery of assemblies and 
finished products, in order to create equal material re- 
sponsibility for the fulfillment of contracts for product 
deliveries.2° 


More recently, a minister pointed out that in many 
cases an enterprise cannot claim reimbursement 
when a customer refuses to accept goods delivered 
in accordance with the contract.” 


23 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 7, 1966, pp. 31-41. 
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In response to the many justified criticisms, a 
“Statute on Deliveries of Products” was in fact 
drafted. This provided for increased fines for 
suppliers who deliver goods late or in inferior con- 
dition. Instead of the previous 4.5 percent for 
late deliveries, the draft proposed 3 percent for 
delays of up to 10 days and 5 percent for any 
further delays, making a total of 8 percent of the 
value of the product; for unsuitable or incomplete 
products, the fine would amount to 15-20 per- 
cent.”* However, the draft statute does not appear 
to have been adopted at the time of writing. 

The inability of certain enterprises to pay for 
goods on delivery has been sharply highlighted by 
the experiences of those enterprises which were 
converted to the new system in 1966. Whereas 
previously the principal success indicator of an 
enterprise’s performance was its gross output, the 
key indicator now is the value of products sold. 
Many supplier-enterprises have, with some justifi- 
cation, complained that receiver-enterprises were 
not paying promptly for goods delivered; this 
reduced the supplier-enterprise’s revenues and cur- 
tailed its profits, thereby cutting into the material 
incentives payments which are drawn from profits. 
All of which was bad for morale. Aggrieved 
managers and plant economists have suggested that 
the indicator of sales be replaced by one of prod- 
ucts delivered. This drew a sharp rebuff from Bir- 
man, one of the most astute critics of implemen- 
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tation of the reforms. The replacement of the sales 
indicator by an indicator of goods delivered would, 
in his words, “emasculate the money-goods mech- 
anism, represent a return to distribution in kind 
.... bea blow to contract discipline, lead to the 
liquidation or economic accountability (khozras- 
chiot) and to a serious weakening of monetary cir- 
culation.” ** Recalling the inflationary effects of the 
1931 credit reform, under which credit was criti- 
cally overextended in the interest of a rapid growth 
of industrial output,*® Birman argued that on no 
account should the authorities allow a credit ar- 
rangement to replace the indicator of goods sold, 
but instead should tighten up on payments disci- 
pline. 


Setting of Plan Targets 


With input and output schedules so taut, Soviet 
enterprise directors have long sought “a little bit 
of fat” in their output targets “just in case.” To 
encourage plants to adopt as high as_ possible 
planned targets, the norms of deductions from 
profits into incentive funds for fulfillment of plan 
indicators are appreciably higher than for their 
overfulfillment. However, there have occurred nu- 
merous cases where the pioneer enterprises con- 
tinued to overfulfill their plan targets by excessive 
amounts. Sometimes this was attributable to in- 
ertia; for example, a chemical combine was re- 
ported to have understated its sales plan by 5-6 per- 
cent “just in case” accounts were not paid on time 
or lest insufficient freight cars were made available 
for shipping its products.*' More frequently, the 
norms for overfulfillment had not been sufficiently 
reduced, so that enterprises still found it advan- 
tageous comfortably to overfulfill a modest target.*° 

Considerable propaganda mileage was derived 
from the overfulfillment of the industrial target in 
1966; instead of a planned 6.7 percent, gross in- 
dustrial production rose by 8.6 percent.** Yet such 
overfulfillment is far from uncritically welcomed 
by the planners. As an authoritative article pointed 
out in connection with the reforms, the output of 
additional production at one plant means a corre- 
sponding increase in production at the supplier- 
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plants; this affects the overall evenness of produc- 
tion and introduces disproportion. The most serious 
problem arises with supplies. The supply orga- 
nizations still operate according to plan, and addi- 
tional output frequently entails over-plan expendi- 
ture of scarce raw materials and supplies needed 
for the fulfillment of the production programs of 
other enterprises. “As a result, the state some- 
times loses more from the production of over-plan 
output than it gains.” * 


Distribution of Enterprise Profits 


There are three categories of enterprise profit 
to be distinguished under the new system. The 
principal category is the planned profit, as ar- 
rived at by the central planners in conjunction with 
the enterprise itself. For most of the pioneer enter- 
prises, this was inadequate to finance meaningful 
incentive payments under the new scheme, and 
the plans therefore undertook to find additional 
profits by exploiting existing resources and mak- 
ing further cost reductions.*® As Bachurin put it: 


One of the principles of the economic reforms is that 
enterprises in uncovering additional reserves and assum- 
ing plan assignments will themselves create the resources 
necessary to increase their capital and to provide the re- 
quired economic stimulus.°6 


Another observer expressed this more succinctly: 
“That which has not yet been created cannot be 
distributed.” ** Of this additional profit, the enter- 
prise is allowed to retain between 60 and 90 per- 
cent.** In the case of the first 17 enterprises to be 
converted in the RSFSR, 81.9 percent of the addi- 
tional profits went to the enterprises, including 
53.4 percent to the material incentive funds, 14.7 
percent to the social-cultural and housing funds 
and 13.8 percent to the production development 
funds, while 18.1 percent was paid into the state 
budget.*® Finally, there are the above-plan profits, 
of which a fairly high proportion is claimed by 
the state budget; the rationale for this, as has 
already been explained above, is to “encourage 
enterprises to discover reserves in time and to 
undertake higher commitments.” *° 
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Enterprise profits are distributed in the follow- 
ing order of priority: ** 
1) Payments for funds 
2) Fixed rental payments 
3) Interest on bank credits 
After the above payments are made, the remaining 
profits are then allocated according to special 
norms in the following order: 
4.) The material incentive fund 
5) The social-cultural and housing fund 
6) The production development fund 
7) Repayment of long-term credits 
8) Financing of centralized investment 
9) Additions to working capital 
10) Additions to reserves 
11) Other planned needs 
12) Residual paid into the state budget 


In theory, a major portion of the enterprise’s 
profit should be withdrawn through the mechanism 
of interest (payments for funds) and only a minor 
part through the residual, in order to enhance the 
utilization of capital. Yet the experience of the 
first year of the reforms shows that this goal was 
not reached. As a rule, in the majority of enter- 
prises, the residual paid into the budget proved to 
be two or three times greater than the capital 
charge. “Calculations based on the projected op- 
erations of the 673 enterprises in 1966 show that 
deductions into the residual fund will exceed capi- 
tal charges by 2.5 times on the average.” *? The 
disparity was even greater in the case of the to- 
bacco and tea industries converted in June 1966; 
the payment for funds by these enterprises ac- 
counted for not more than 10 percent of their prof- 
its, while the residual payments accounted for 
more than 80 percent.** Some observers have called 
for the raising of interest charges, while others 
have advocated the differentiated application of 
turnover tax to heighten the significance of the 
capital charge. 


Material Incentives 


For the overwhelming majority of workers and 
employees, the decisive criterion by which to judge 
the new system will be the size of their pay-packets: 
will the increased norms and productivity be re- 
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warded with higher earnings? Unfortunately the 
reforms were launched in a year when inflationary 
pressures were already building up fast; the lower 
paid service workers were enjoying the first full 
year of the substantial pay raises originally an- 
nounced by Khrushchev in July 1964, while the 
earnings of kolkhoz members increased appreciably 
after the March 1965 plenum and the resolution on 
guaranteed pay at sovkhoz rates. Whereas, on one 
hand, the planners would presumably have liked to 
stimulate productivity in the pioneer plants with 
increased earnings, on the other they were anxious 
not to let total money wages outstrip the supply of 
consumer goods and services. In any event, the 
increase in earnings during the first year was ex- 
cessively modest, and the workers, who bore the 
physical brunt of higher norms, appeared to have 
fared particularly badly. In 699 out of the 704 
enterprises transferred during the first year, pro- 
ductivity rose by 8 percent, yet the monthly earn- 
ings of industrial-production personnel rose by an 
average of only 2.8 percent.** In the same period 
the earnings of all workers and employees through- 
out the economy rose by 3.6 percent.*® Moreover, 
in 522 of the converted enterprises, during the first 
eight months of 1966 the average monthly premia 
from the material incentives fund came to 0.5 rubles 
for the workers as against 4.2 rubles for all per- 
sonnel,*® 

It is true that the workers still receive premia 
through the enterprise wage fund “since this guar- 
antees a minimum scale of premia even when the 
assignment of profits to the material incentives 
fund turns out to be insufficient.” *7 However, no 
meaningful data have been released on the size 
and/or growth of these bonus payments, and the 
overall increase in earnings of 2.8 percent would 
imply that the workers, who comprise some 82 per- 
cent of the work-force, have not greatly benefited. 

It is not clear whether this disappointing increase 
in workers’ earnings is attributable to excessive re- 
straint from above, to inequitable distribution by 
enterprise managers, or to faulty norms for financ- 
ing the incentive funds—probably it stems from a 
combination of all three. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that considerable dissatisfaction has been 
aired over the scale and distribution of premia,** 
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and unconfirmed reports suggest that the fall dis- 
orders in Tula Oblast and in the Donbass, includ- 
ing one incident in which a militiaman was killed 
and several people injured, were sparked by these 
grievances. 


The Social-Cultural and Housing Fund 


Some criticism has been aired concerning the 
basis for formation of this fund. Its size is deter- 
mined largely by the number of workers and em- 
ployees at the enterprise, which means that an 
enterprise which raises productivity and reduces 
its work-force thereby suffers a cut in its social- 
cultural fund.*° 

A more pressing problem during the first year 
has been how to spend the money in the fund 
when local building organizations were fully com- 
mitted to their annual plans and had no spare ca- 
pacity. A typical example was a tire plant in 
Yaroslavl which reckoned on having 1.3 million 
rubles for employee housing by the end of 1966. 
Since a cash deposit of only 25 percent of the 
value of the contract is required, this meant, in 
theory at least, that the plant could place orders 
for 5 million rubles’ worth of housing to be built 
during 1967. But, as the director complained, “it 
is impossible to find contractors—all the construc- 
tion organizations have plans confirmed beforehand 
and their resources are limited.” °° 


The Production Development Fund 


The purpose of the production development 
fund is to finance capital investment for the initia- 
tion of new technology, for the replacement and 
modernization of equipment and for improvement 
of production efficiency. In 1964 these funds 
amounted to 120 million rubles, but by 1967 
enterprise managers are expected to have some 
4 billion rubles at their disposal for decentralized 
investment. Of this total, approximately one-third 
will come from retained profits and about two- 
thirds will come from a 30 to 50 percent allocation 
from the amortization allowance, with a small addi- 
tion resulting from the sale of old equipment.” 
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In the retention and utilization of this fund, 
managers have been encountering considerable 
difficulties. Several cases have been reported where 
ministries have attempted to appropriate the con- 
tents of the enterprise’s production development 
fund.”’ Enterprises which manage to retain their 
funds intact experience the same difficulties in uti- 
lizing them as with the housing fund. Where the 
bulk of the supply organizations work rigidly ac- 
cording to plan, it is almost impossible for the 
pioneer enterprises to purchase new equipment 
with their funds. As one chief engineer of a chemi- 
cal combine put it: “The production development 
fund is growing. But we cannot buy anything with 
this money, since there is no provision made for 
this in the plans for material and technical sup- 
ply.” * 

Now that they must pay a charge of between 
3 and 6 percent for fixed capital, the enterprise 
managers are understandably anxious to dispose 
of underutilized or unused equipment. In theory 
they are permitted to sell their surplus equipment 
and to devote the proceeds to the production devel- 
opment fund. In practice, the 43 pilot enterprises 
sold only 6 percent of all disposable assets during 
the first six months of operation under the new 
system, and the proceeds from these sales were 
equal to a mere 0.1 percent of the value of the 
plants’ basic funds at the beginning of 1966.°* The 
principal reason for this low figure was that the 
enterprises possessed very little equipment which 
was wholly superfluous; most of it was merely un- 
derutilized to varying degrees. But in order to 
sell, say, some little-used lathes, it would first be 
necessary to recondition them and then to find 
purchasers, and until recently no second-hand 
trade organization existed. The decree which cor- 
rected this defect also made the revolutionary pro- 
vision for supplies to be distributed through a 
wholesale trade network.®’ The second reason why 
sales were low was that most of the superfluous 
equipment was technologically obsolescent; al- 
though it was too useful to be written off, it was 
insufficiently attractive for prospective purchasers. 
Thirdly, most of the machinery was too specialized 
for reinstallation in other units. Finally, much of 
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the heavy equipment and plant was simply immov- 
able or too costly to move. 


Redundancy 


It is in the area of staffing that the enterprise 
manager has received the greatest autonomy under 
the September 1965 reforms. As long as he re- 
mains within the centrally determined limits of the 
annual wage fund, he is theoretically empowered 
to take on or to dismiss staff and also to determine 
the scale of earnings. Of course, in practice he is 
not completely free to hire or fire at will. Before 
he can dismiss an employee, he must first obtain 
the agreement of the works trade union committee, 
and in the case of workers under 18 years old, he 
must consult the local youth commission. More- 
over, although the compulsory quotas (bronia) of 
youths which every enterprise must hire have now 
been reduced,” managers come under considerable 
pressure to take on more youngsters than they 
might wish at times like the summer of 1966, when 
a double batch of school-leavers flooded the labor 
market. 

The enterprises which were converted during 
1966 were, for the most part, selected for their 
above-average efficiency, and it may well be that 
they had little surplus manpower. Although we 
know that the trucking depots which tried out the 
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A comment on managers’ new staff- 
ing powers: Sign marks the Director's 
office. The only man not to bow car- 
ries a statement, ‘‘I ask you to fire me 
at my own request.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 20, 1966. 


new system in 1965 reduced their work-forces by 
7 and more percent,”’ as yet no data have been 
published on the number of personnel declared re- 
dundant by the 704 enterprises during 1966. The 
overall increases reported for the first nine months 
of the year of a 10.2 percent rise in gross output 
coupled with an 8 percent rise in productivity im- 
ply that additional labor was taken on, although it 
had been reported that individual plants did cut 
back their staff by unspecified amounts.”* The fact 
that the enterprise wage fund, together with the 
material incentives fund and the social-cultural and 
housing fund, is linked with the number of workers 
and employees acts as a disincentive to the mana- 
ger to reduce his staff.”° 

The problem of labor relocation will grow more 
acute during the next two years when the rest of 
industry, including many inefficient and grossly 
over-manned plants, is converted. Most Soviet ref- 
erences to this topic have been implicit and muted, 
but one economist was quite explicit, disclosing 
en passant that the draft industrial investment 
targets for the Five-Year Plan may have been 
reduced: 


There is now an excess number of personnel at many 
enterprises and free manpower in small and medium- 
sized cities. As the reform develops, surpluses of man- 
power will increase, but the element for its absorption— 
capital investments—may even by reduced in compari- 
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son with the initial drafts. Problems of placing a large 
number of people in jobs will arise already in the current 
Five-Year Plan. . . .6° 


During the past few years, considerable hard- 
ship has resulted from frictional unemployment. 
The average loss of time in changing jobs appears 
to have been about 24 days,°' yet a dismissed 
worker normally receives only two weeks’ sever- 
ance pay and the “dole” has not been available 
since 1931. However, early this year the Soviet 
authorities overcame their ideological reservations 
about reintroducing a system of labor exchanges 
and established “State Committees on the Utiliza- 
tion of Labor Resources.” °° Nevertheless, at the 
time of writing, they had not seen fit to revive the 
payment of unemployment benefits. 


Payment for Funds 


The final rates of interest (payments for funds) 
for specific industries have apparently not yet been 
published, but it seems that a differentiated rate 
of between 3 and 6 percent will be applied.’ For 
the first 43 enterprises, whose profitability was well 
over 15 percent, the interest was set at 5-6 per- 
cent. The payment for funds comprised some 20 
percent of total profits and 29 percent of the over- 
all sum of payments to the state budget.°* This 
latter proportion varied greatly with the type of 
enterprise; at the chemical combines, payments 
for funds amounted to 55 percent of all payments 
into the budget, while interest payments from light 
and food industry enterprises came to only 3 per- 
cent. 

No interest is charged on the following cate- 
gories of assets: those created from the production 
development fund for a period of two years; those 
purchased with the aid of bank credits, until the 
repayment of the loan in full; the production as- 
sets of enterprises newly brought into commission, 
until production capacity is attained as established 
by the branch norms; and assets frozen by the 
state.” The total budgetary revenue from interest 
charges once the whole of industry has been con- 
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verted to the new system has been estimated at be- 
tween 10 and 13 billion rubles a year. 


Financing and Bank Credits 


Previously enterprises received a considerable 
portion of their investment funds in the form of 
non-returnable grants from the state budget. Under 
the new system, approximately 80 percent of capi- 
tal investment in fixed production assets will even- 
tually be met from the enterprises’ own funds and 
from long-term bank credits. The initial alteration 
in the sources of investment financing for the first 
243 enterprises to go over to the new system was as 
follows, in percentage terms: ° 


Source of Before After 
Investment Funds Transition Transition 
State Budget 25 bite 
Profits 19 42 
Other sources 9 8 
Amortization 47 4] 
Credits 9 


Prior to the reform, a significant portion of the 
shortfall in non-centralized working capital was 
also covered from budgetary resources; in 1965 
this subsidy came to about one billion rubles. 
This budgetary financing will cease where the 
shortfalls are attributable to faulty operation by 
the enterprises and will be replaced by bank credits 
of up to two years’ duration. 

It will be seen from the above table that bank 
credits have played a relatively insignificant role 
in the financing of investment by the pioneer enter- 
prises; indeed, more than 80 percent of them did 
not apply for credits at all."° This is largely ex- 
plained by the difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing the credits. At the outset, in January 1966, 
the central office of Gosbank is reputed to have 
sent a circular to all its sub-branches describing 
the new system of credits and accounting.” How- 
ever, enterprises have complained that either the 
instructions were inadequate or else they were not 
fully implemented. Moreover, “the prescribed 
system of credits is excessively detailed, and the 
size of the loan to every enterprise is determined 
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from above”; thus calls have been made for in- 
creased autonomy for the local branches of Gos- 
bank.”? One chief bookkeeper summed up his 
experiences with Gosbank with the remark: “It is 
easier to obtain bird milk in its natural form than 
a bank loan.” 

A plausible proposal relating to bank credits 
was recently put forward by the mathematical 
economists V. Belkin and V. Ivanter."* Since enter- 
prises do not at present receive any interest on 
funds deposited in the state bank, they tend to 
keep deposits at a minimum level and often com- 
mence projects with inadequate resources. This 
leads to the dispersion of resources, ties up capital 
in unfinished projects, and is partly responsible for 
the low rate of return on capital. Belkin and Ivan- 
ter suggest that Gosbank should encourage enter- 
prises to make their surplus capital available to 
others who could use it to better effect by paying a 
reasonable rate of interest on their deposits. This 
rate should be a little under that charged by the 
bank for credits. The interesting implications are, 
of course, that if such a capital market under the 
aegis of Gosbank were to be established, a logical 
extension would be the payment of a comparable 
rate of interest on the savings deposits of private 
Soviet citizens, which in its turn would provide a 
legal basis for unearned income! 


Price Formation 


The reforms provide for the enterprise manager 
to be guided to a greater extent than hitherto by 
the indices of profit and profitability. However, 
unless prices are rational, profit calculations can- 
not be rational and cannot yield rational decisions. 
It is to be regretted that in the sphere of price for- 
mation, where the need for radical change is most 
urgent, the Soviet authorities have shied away 
from relinquishing any significant powers to the 
forces of the market. 

From the guidelines announced by Kosygin in 
September 1965 and elaborated by Sitnin the fol- 
lowing January,” it is clear that the principles 
behind the price revision scheduled for this July 
differ only marginally from those on which its 
predecessor of July 1955 was based. This extreme 
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conservatism may be deplored, but it is also un- 
derstandable in the absence of any general agree- 
ment among Soviet economists as to what consti- 
tutes a price and among high Soviet officials as to 
how these prices should be formed.” 

Some light was shed on the physical enormity 
and complexity of the task confronting the all- 
union, union-republic and local price-setting organs 
in a recent article in Ekonomicheskaia gazeta that 
described the tortuous calculation required in de- 
termining the price of just one item (in this case 
a pair of felt boots).“” Yet there are some eight to 
nine million prices to be administered in the So- 
viet economy, which presumably means that there 
are many billions of price relationships to be ad- 
justed simultaneously. No computer exists or is 
likely to be invented in the near future which could 
cope with such a task. Thus, although the price 
revision will doubtless be duly announced and 
lauded on July 1, 1967, price relationships are 
changing all the time and the new prices will already 
be obsolescent. On occasion Sitnin must long to 
change places with Sisyphus! 


Conclusion 


This review has focussed attention on the prob- 
lems that have confronted the Russians in the course 
of reform, contrasting the provisions of the theo- 
retical model with the realities of its implementa- 
tion. Yet we must not overlook the very real 
improvements wrought by the new methods of plan- 
ning, management and material incentives. Promi- 
nent among these are the reduction in the number 
of centrally determined indices, which will increase 
the operational autonomy of the enterprise man- 
ager and at the same time lighten the administra- 
tive burden of both the center and the production 
unit; the replacement of the val by the index of 
products sold, which cannot but reduce visible 
waste; the substitution of interest in place of the 
free grant of capital; the strengthening of material 
incentives and their closer correlation with results 
attained; the expansion of decentralized invest- 
ment; the promotion of direct contacts between 
economic units; the more rational concentration of 
production units; and the price reform set for 
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July 1967, which, however imperfect, will undoubt- 
edly improve the existing price structure. 


While acknowledging that these refinements will 
improve the working of the Soviet economic 
machine, we should bear certain reservations in 
mind. As we have seen, the scope of the reforms 
is very limited and represents a compromise be- 
tween what is economically rational and what is 
politically feasible. The fundamental powers of the 
central planners have not been diminished, and 
they will continue to determine input and output 
mixes. Thus although, for example, the index of 
profitability has been accorded more importance 
as a criterion of an enterprise’s performance and 
will influence to a greater extent the scale of 
material rewards for the enterprise’s staff, resources 
will not respond to higher profitability, and a high 
profit plant cannot expand output beyond the plan. 

The first enterprises to be converted were above- 
average in their size, efficiency and profitability, so 
it is hardly surprising that they continued to regis- 
ter an above-average performance. Regrettably, the 
TsSU has yet to make available any meaningful 
data which illustrate the effects of the new system on 
the performance of these enterprises. The real prob- 
lems lie ahead, when the average and lagging plants 
are converted, although by that time some of the 
present difficulties of instituting piecemeal reforms 
should be overcome. 


The experiences of the first year have highlighted 
bureaucratic inertia as perhaps the most formidable 
obstacle so far encountered in the path of the 
reforms. No Soviet Rankovic, at the head of an 
“anti-party group,” can be discerned to be actively 
sabotaging the implementation of the reforms; 
rather the blame should be attributed to the resist- 
ance to change displayed by Soviet officials at all 
levels and in all branches. These men have been 
following set procedures for two generations and 
can only with great difficulty be persuaded to 
accept innovations. As yet little managerial resist- 
ance can be identified, but it may well appear as 
the less successful enterprises are converted. 


Certain provisions of the reforms, such as the 
enhanced significance of the production develop- 
ment fund and the extension of financing through 
bank credits, will take several years to show their 
full effect, and it is difficult to assess their merits at 
the present time. There is as yet little indication 
that the new system is overcoming or alleviating 
some of the endemic weaknesses of the Soviet 
economy such as the dissipation of resources, the 
continuing decline in the marginal efficiency of 
capital, and the negative aspects of overfulfillment. 


Many other problems still await solution. The new 
prices should ensure over-all branch profitability, 
but there will continue to be planned-loss enter- 
prises; it is not clear how the incentives system will 
work in these. Birman and others have posed the 
question of how unprofitable a plant must be before 
it is closed down; to this no satisfactory answer has 
been published. Among other questions that occur: 
what safeguards exist against the monopolistic or 
oligopolistic powers of the increasingly powerful 
associations (obedineniia) in the absence of 
competitive imports? What can be done to curb 
the excessive zeal displayed in imposing khozras- 
chiot (economic accountability) on all kinds of 
unsuitable sub-units? How much of the material- 
technical supply system can be operated on a 
wholesale trade basis in the face of the existing 
pressure of demand? 

The greatest shortcoming of all in this modest 
program of reforms will prove to be price forma- 
tion. So long as prices do not give the correct sig- 
nals, non-optimal products will continue to be 
made, profit maximization will not necessarily im- 
prove the output mix, and plants will have to be 
compelled to produce non-profitable and less profit- 
able items through the nomenklatura list. The sec- 
ond major weakness could well turn out to be the 
unfavorable reaction or just plain apathy of the 
workers and employees if substantial increases in 
productivity and work norms are rewarded with 
only marginal increases in earnings. 

Ideally, to make even this limited decentraliza- 
tion work, it would be desirable to create a bit of 
slack, to take the tension out of the economy. Yet 
the reforms have been introduced at a time when 
the pressure on available resources is as high as 
ever. The main sources of this pressure are the 
continuing commitment to a high rate of economic 
growth; the long-delayed pumping of funds into the 
agricultural sector in the hope of raising it from 
its slough of despond; an unremitting endeavor to 
match the United States’ offensive and defensive 
military capacity; a steady deterioration in the 
Soviet Union’s international terms of trade; and 
increasing internal inflationary trends. These drains 
on the economy are not likely to lessen during the 
foreseeable future. In the meantime the chronic 
ailments for which the reforms provide a _ partial 
remedy will hardly disappear of their own accord. 
In sum, Kosygin was compelled to begin the course 
of treatment even though circumstances were far 
from favorable. It will be interesting to watch how 
the major part of the Soviet economic body reacts 
to the prescription during the forthcoming months. 
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The Economics of Education 


By Harold J. Noah 


eople have been so accustomed to regard- 
ing education as a cultural enterprise, concerned 
with inculcating in youngsters the great values of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, that the niggling 
questions of the economist (“What does it cost?” 
“What does it return?” “Is it distributed effi- 
ciently?” “Is it correctly priced?” “Is it being 
overproduced?” “Is it being underproduced?”’) 
smack of sacrilege, suggesting the laying of tech- 
nocratic hands upon eternal cultural sanctities. 
When only a favored minority went through formal 
education, there was perhaps some justification for 
this unwillingness to examine the supply of and 
demand for education in the light of economics. 
The quantity of resources devoted to education was 
relatively small, and the entire scholastic exercise 
could be justifiably regarded as related more to 
the consumption than to the production aspects of 
the economy. However, the modern economy can 
no longer support this approach, for the processes 
of education absorb large and increasing fractions 
of the Gross National Product. Indeed, in the mod- 
ern economy education takes on the aspect of a 
major investment industry, the product of which, in 
the current jargon, is “human capital.” 
In the Soviet Union, as in other societies, recog- 
nition of these economic facts has come slowly. 


Mr. Noah is an Associate Professor of Economics 
and Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has written a number of articles 
on the economics of Soviet education. 
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While education in the USSR has been the object 
of an enormous amount of study both within and 
outside the Communist camp, to date investigation 
into the economics of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem has been limited. It is with this subject that 
the present paper will deal, concentrating discus- 
sion on three topics: (1) Soviet attitudes toward 
and applications of the relatively new “economic” 
approaches to education; (2) characteristic struc- 
tural features of the Soviet educational system that 
cry out for treatment using the economist’s box of 
concepts; and (3) a number of specific problems 
that have long troubled educational planners in 
the Soviet Union and that show no sign of quick 
solution. 


Concepts and Courses 


As it has developed to date, the economics of 
education comprises three major branches. The 
first, and oldest, is most conveniently described by 
the German term, ’ “Betriebswirtschaft”—that is, 
economics of the enterprise. For our present pur- 
poses, the “enterprise” is the school, or school dis- 
trict, and the questions asked by the economist are 
those concerned with financing, techniques of pro- 
duction (teaching), efficiency, techniques. of cost- 
and-quality control, and the smooth integration of 
various parts of the educational enterprise. Soviet 
economists have shown a keen interest in one aspect 
of this branch of the economics of education. There 


is a voluminous literature in Russian on matters of 
budgeting, costing, and administering education.’ 
But for the most part such study displays a slavish 
concern simply to explain official regulations, ab- 
juring any theoretical discussion or critical ap- 
proach. There is virtually no recognition of the 
problem of providing education efficiently, except 
in crude terms of how to keep expenditures per 
unit (per pupil, or per class) below the norms set 
by the central authorities. Discussion is almost 
totally absent concerning the desirability of substi- 
tuting relatively cheap inputs for relatively dear in- 
puts in the schools, or about ways of doing this, or 
about the limits to which substitution should be 
carried. 

The second branch of the economics of educa- 
tion is concerned with attempts to relate the out- 
put of the educational system to the needs of the 
economy for educated labor. Of course, this too is 
an old concern of governments. Peter I established 
many schools of navigation, mathematics, and the 
industrial arts in order to lessen Russia’s depend- 
ence on expatriate skilled manpower, although his 
educational and training innovations were hardly 
comprehensive in scope. When this is done on a 
broad scale, covering most of the manpower needs 
of an economy, we can talk about an “education 
and manpower plan.” The Soviet regime inherited 
from the Tsars a population which had been mak- 
ing rapid strides in educational attainment, espe- 
cially in the cities.” Ideology and economic inter- 
est both pointed in the same direction—toward an 
ambitious program of eliminating illiteracy and 
building an educated proletariat and peasantry 
from one end of the Soviet Union to the other. With 
the advent of the “planning era” in 1927, the first 
conscious attempts in history were made to relate 
the output of school graduates to the labor needs of 
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developing industry on a comprehensive scale. The 
Soviet planners estimated not only in terms of 
raw material and intermediate product “balances,” 
but also in terms of “labor balances.” It was all 
done pretty crudely—for that matter, it still is done 
pretty crudely—but it was a beginning. 


hese first two branches of the economics of 
education are intensely practical in nature. They 
have direct applications to the enterprises which 
constitute the schools, and the value of studying 
them is immediately apparent to working admin- 
istrators. The third branch of the subject presents 
a different aspect. It arises out of the attempt to 
estimate the importance of the educational factor 
in explaining such empirically observed phenom- 
ena as differences in pay and earnings, differ- 
ences in unemployment rates, patterns of migra- 
tion, demographic variations, occupational choice, 
economic growth, and so forth. The last ten years 
have seen an impressive growth in this branch of 
the economics of education in the West. If we 
designate the first two branches as the “engineer- 
ing” aspects of the economics of education, this 
third branch is the “science” of the subject. It 
seeks causal explanations of observed phenomena, 
and is only indirectly concerned with practical 
applications and the making of educational policy. 
In Russia development of this aspect of the eco- 
nomics of education has been hesitant and incom- 
plete. It began early, in 1896, with the publication 
of a collection of articles which investigated the 
relationship between literacy and factory workers’ 
earnings and between education and promotion to 
higher skill-grades, the ability to master new skills, 
and so forth.’ The authors of this collection showed 
that they were not only acquainted with the pre- 
liminary work in the field that had been undertaken 
in the United States, England, France and Ger- 
many, but that they were quite able to carry these 
studies further in the context of burgeoning Rus- 
sian industrialization. After 1896 there occurred 
a 20-year hiatus in such work. Then in 1924, S. G. 
Strumilin published his famous article, “The Eco- 
nomic Significance of National Education,” in 
Planovoe khoziaistvo.. The opening paragraph 


37. I. Ianzhul, et al., eds., Ekonomicheskaia otsenka narod- 
novo obrazovaniia, St. Petersburg, 1896; 2nd edition, 1899. 

+S G. Strumilin, ‘“Khoziaistvennoe znachenie narodnovo 
obrazovaniia,” P/anovoe khoziaistvo, No. 9-10, 1924. 
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skillfully combined the practical and theoretical 
implications of the research he reported: 


The work launched by the State Planning Commission on 
a ten-year plan for expanding the network of schools of 
the National Commissariat for Education, with a general 
view to reconstructing our national economy and with 
the particular aim of satisfying the needs of the country 
by improving the degree of skill of the labor force, has 
again presented us, though in a different guise, with the 
problem of the more important factors in the degree of 


skill of labor. 


Strumilin then went on to report the results of em- 
pirical investigation into the relative importance 
of age, length-of-work experience, formal educa- 
tion, and on-the-job training for the skill-level of 
a group of Leningrad workers in the metal trades, 
and to estimate the returns which the country as a 
whole might expect from investment in universal 
primary and secondary education. The calcula- 
tions of returns made no provision for discounting 
the value of future returns back to the date when 
the costs were to be incurred, nor did Strumilin 
make allowance for the probable intercorrelations 
between additional education and greater intelli- 
gence, better health, and parental and class factors 
—all of which must give an upward bias to his 
calculated figures of returns to education. But 
the article stands as a signal contribution to the 
development of the economics of education: it 
stood virtually alone in Soviet economic literature 
until the contributions of V. E. Komarov in 1959,° 
and it was paralleled nowhere in the West until 
T. W. Schultz’s contributions in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s.° The intervening 30-35 years wit- 
nessed a gigantic expansion of Soviet education,’ 
but as far as the published record goes, this was 
accomplished without the benefit of economic 
analysis of the alternative routes which expansion 
could have taken and of the set of routes actually 


followed. 


As the economic problems of providing educa- 


5V. E. Komarov, Ekonomicheskie osnovy podgotovki spet- 
sialistov dlia narodnovo khoziaistva, \zd-vo Akad. Nauk SSSR, 
1959; and V. E. Komaroy, “Ekonomicheskie problemy vospro- 
izvodstva kyalifitsirovannykh spetsialistov,” in Problemy politi- 
cheskoi ekonomii sotsializma, M. Rabinovich, ed., Gos. izd-vo 
politicheskoi literatury, 1959. 

® See Theodore W. Schultz, The Economic Value of Educa- 
tion, New York, Columbia University Press, 1963, for a sum- 
mary of Schultz’s own contribution and a survey of the con- 
tributions of others. if 

7 By 1960, there were 36.2 million enrolled in formal general 
education, 2.1 million in secondary specialized education, and 
2.4 million in VUZs, compared with 12 million, 189,000, and 
169,000 respectively in 1927. Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 
1964, p. 667, and Cultural Progress, loc. cit. 
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tion multiplied and as the demands made by the 
planners upon the educational system increased, 
interest in the economic analysis of education 
finally revived in the Soviet Union. This coincided 
with an increased political acceptance of empirical 
studies of social phenomena (witness the recent 
mushrooming of empirical sociological research ) 
and led to the establishment in 1964 at the Lenin 
Pedagogical Institute in Moscow of a “problem 
laboratory” devoted to the “socio-economic prob- 
lems of education” and dedicated to pushing for- 
ward with empirical study." A couple of confer- 
ences have been held, and a book containing papers 
read at the first conference has been published 
under the general editorship of V. A. Zhamin,” an 
economist who also happens to be Rector of the 
Institute. One can safely forecast that the labora- 
tory will have much work to do, for despite Soviet 
insistence on planning both educational and eco- 
nomic development, the study of the economics of 
education has been as neglected in the Soviet 
Union as it was until quite recently in the West. 
At last, however, the need for study seems recog- 
nized. After all, the Soviet Union is not a country — 
with resources to squander, and in trying so hard 
to reach and overtake the advanced countries of 
the West, the planners have created a host of com- 
peting demands upon its wealth. Education secures 
a formidable slice of these scarce resources,’° and 
is therefore expected to make the best use of what 
it is given and to help as much as it can in solving 
some of the pressing economic problems of Soviet 
society. 


The Structure of Education: 
Assets and Liabilities 


Turning from these general remarks to some of 
the characteristic structural features of Soviet edu- 
cation, let us try to determine where economic 
analysis might be applied with profit. 


8G. Vokhmianin and V. Ermolaev, “Ekonomiki obrazovaniia,” 
Uchitelskaia gazeta, Oct. 29, 1964, p. 2. 

9V. A. Zhamin, ed., Aktualnie voprosy ekonomiki narodnovo 
obrazovaniia, Izd-vo “Prosveshchenie,” 1945. This work will be 
published in English by F. A. Praeger, New York, in Decem- 
ber 1967 (tr. & ed. by Harold J. Noah). 

10 Jn 1962, schools of general education alone cost the 
state 3.9 billion rubles. This was a sum large enough to cover 
the annual salaries of 3.75 million Soviet teachers. (For the 
US in 1966, the comparable figure was 3.6 million teachers.) 
The state spent 9.1 billion rubles in 1962 on all formal education 
activities—or about 11 percent of the entire state budget. 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo v 1964, pp. 636-47. 


In the educational system of the United States 
the unit of control is usually quite close to the unit 
of production. Thus, there are thousands of rela- 
tively independent local school boards, each run- 
ning one or two schools and each with its own tax- 
ing powers, salary schedules, and administrative 
rules. (There are exceptions—e.g., the huge New 
York City school network and the state-adminis- 
tered system of schools in Delaware—but these 
are not typical.) In American higher education, 
too, there is not one system but a multiplicity of 
systems, each composed of a single institution or a 
very limited number of separate institutions. 

By contrast, the outstanding administrative and 
economic characteristic of the Soviet educational 
system is the degree of central control over the 
more than 220,000 producing units that make up 
the system, enrolling in all about 53 million stu- 
dents."* Although there is formal decentralization 
of control from Moscow to the Union-Republic 
ministries of national education and of secondary- 
specialized and higher education, in practice the 
republic-level ministries are little more than execu- 
tive arms of the central ministries and exercise only 
minor policy-making powers. Again, although 
financing of the schools is formally arranged 
through Union Republic channels, in all matters 
of budget and finance federal prescription and 
control is predominant. 

Now this bears directly on one of the most cri- 
tical areas of the economics of education: the 
problems occasioned by the external capture of 
returns to education. In the United States, with 
its myriad of small school administrations, any 
particular school board knows that a large fraction 
of the returns to the schooling it provides will be 
captured in the future by other areas. The children 
at present in the schools will move out of the dis- 
trict during their adult lives, and those other areas 
will become the beneficiaries of their schooling. 
Some school boards can hope that what they lose 
on the swings of out-migration they will gain (or 
more than gain) on the roundabouts of in-migra- 
tion, but there can be no guarantee that this will 
be so. There is thus a considerable incentive for 
an area which believes it will be a net loser on 
account of migration to reduce its commitment to 
education, and to follow the precept that returns 
which it will not capture will not be considered 
when fixing the size of the investment to be made. 
Although each area of the country has a tangible 


11 [bid., pp. 668, 678. 


interest in the level of educational provision of all 
other areas, to date only the most rudimentary ap- 
paratus has been devised for expressing that inter- 
est in the form of incentive grants, federally- 
impacted area grants, equalization payments, and 
so forth. 


n principle, one of the great economic advan- 
tages of any centrally administered and financed 
system of education, such as the Soviet system, is 
that it can deal with the problem of externally- 
captured returns. It can take the long view and the 
broad view. Although young people in the rural 
areas of the Soviet Union display as intense a 
desire to move to the towns as do young people in 
the West, no rural oblast or raion education author- 
ity has a fiscal incentive to cut back on its provision 
of schooling. All returns can be regarded, and it 
seems are regarded, as going into one big collective 
pot. In consequence, no single authority need 
think in terms of equating costs and returns on its 
own separate investment. Indeed, this writer’s 
research seems to indicate that the Soviets have 
succeeded in reducing the differences in elemen- 
tary and secondary education from one republic to 
another (as measured by expenditure ratios) far 
below the level of the differences between states in 
the United States '\—which is no mean achieve- 
ment, if one recalls the gross differences between 
levels of school provision in the various provinces 
of the Tsarist Empire. 

Centralized control of the Soviet educational 
system goes far beyond the regulation of enrollment 
totals at all levels and the standardization of ad- 
missions, curricula, textbooks, graduation examina- 
tions, and teaching qualifications and conditions of 
service. It extends from these types of “physical” 
planning controls to some interesting aspects of 
“pricing.” All-Union legislation sets forth uniform 
salary schedules according to which all school 
teachers and university instructors in the Soviet 
Union are paid. There are the usual provisions for 
increments, for additional years of training and 
pedagogical service, but these provisions do not 
meet the common problem which has to be faced 
by any wage system based upon a relatively small 
number of arbitrary wage-differentials—the prob- 


12 Harold J. Noah, Financing Soviet Schools, New York, 
Russian Institute of Columbia University, Teachers College 
Press, 1966, pp. 142-52. 
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lem of ensuring not merely equilibrium of supply- 
and-demand in the aggregate, over the entire mar- 
ket, but also in each separate section of the market. 
The Soviet Union has an extraordinary number of 
somewhat unpleasant (or at least unpopular) and 
remote places in which teachers are needed but to 
which they are normally reluctant to go. To meet 
this problem, teachers (like all other workers in the 
Soviet Union) who elect to work in the less fa- 
vored areas are eligible for nadbavki (supplements), 
which are calculated as percentage additions to 
their total pay. These supplements can go as high 
as 100 percent for work in the Far North and on 
the Sakhalin Islands. But even these incentives 
can prove inadequate, so that one device has been 
retained long after its general abandonment in the 
labor market: that of assigning newly-minted 
graduates, for periods of two to three years, to jobs 
which they would not voluntarily undertake. 


ricing policy for teachers’ labor affects not 
only the total supply of labor offered in teaching 
and the geographical distribution of that supply, 
but also its sex composition and “quality” distribu- 
tion. Soviet teachers are heaped with honors and 
praised in the mass media. They serve in the So- 
viets of Deputies at all levels of government, and 
represent their country abroad. But they are paid 
very poorly. Average earnings in school teaching 
do not exceed average industrial earnings.** This 
has its inevitable effect on recruitment into the pro- 
fession, which is overwhelmingly female and 
heavily weighted towards the humanities. Science 
and mathematics teachers, who have good oppor- 
tunities for better-paid work outside the schools, 
are exceptionally scarce. Uniform salary schedules 
for all Soviet teachers produce the usual result 
associated with rigid, administered wage systems: 
while it is not too difficult to ensure equilibrium 
between supply and demand in the aggregate, it is 
very difficult to achieve a balance within the 
important submarkets of the teaching profession. 

In higher education, by contrast, even though 
there are similar all-Union regulations governing 
rates of pay and hours of work, earnings are much 


‘3 Average earnings of professional school staff in the year 
1959-60 were between 784 and 831 (old) rubles a month, com- 
pared to the factory workers’ estimated monthly average of 
800 rubles during the 1950’s. Noah, op. cit., pp. 178-79, and 
Leon M. Herman, “The Seven-Year Haul,” Problems of Com- 
munism, March-April 1959, p. 14. 
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more flexible. The university teacher has available 
a potentially wider array of sources of supplemental 
income: royalty income from writing (especially 
textbook writing), consultation work, extra teach- 
ing and, most important of all, the “personal sup- 
plements” which can be paid to him quite unrelated 
to his formal income from employment and which 
may double, treble, or quadruple his official base 
pay. In consequence, most of higher education 
seems to suffer from few of the labor supply prob- 
lems of the schools. Not only does the instructor 
in a VUZ (higher educational institute) receive 
his full measure of praise in the contemporary 
Soviet social hagiography, but the economic value 
of his services is recognized in cash to a highly sat- 
isfactory degree. Or at least this is so in all those 
branches of higher education that enjoy high plan- 
ning priority—the natural sciences, mathematics, 
engineering, and the medical schools. Teachers in 
pedagogical VUZs and those concerned with train- 
ing language specialists, economists, lawyers, and 
social scientists are much less generously treated. 

Centralized regulation of rewards for the labor | 
inputs of teachers into the educational system is 
paralleled by similar controls over the “price” of 
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On “Buying” an Education 


—‘You mean those students competed to get in? The 
rascals!’ (Sign upper right: ‘Admissions Committee.”) 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 20, 1966. 


student labor inputs. Over 80 percent of all stu- 
dents enrolled in secondary specialized and higher 
education are supported by public grants.‘* Most 
of the remainder are on paid study-leave from 
enterprises or farms. Very, very few students are 
supported at VUZs entirely by their parents’ con- 
tributions. Thus, in the Soviet Union the students’ 
further education beyond secondary school takes 
on the aspect of a job (albeit an exceptionally ill- 
paid one) in the service of the state. Now, although 
teachers of different subjects do not, in principle, 
receive different rates of pay, students of different 
subjects do. Students planning to enter the high 
priority areas of the economy receive more favor- 
able treatment than those who wish to spend their 
lives in archaeology, linguistics, or school teaching, 
for example. And not only are stipends higher, 
but there are more places available in the 
natural sciences, mathematics, and engineering 
departments. 

Moreover, students and their families make the 
decision about what line of training to enter not 
just on the basis of the level of current student 
stipends (“pay for study’), but also by reference 
to future awards (“pay for work”). The still con- 
siderable degree of centralized control over wages 
and income gives the Soviet planners a means to 
make their preferences felt directly in the labor 
market—and indirectly in all post-elementary edu- 
cation, through the influence exerted on _ the 
student’s choice of career field. 

In the Soviet education system, therefore, not 
only is the supply of schooling in all its separate 
parts “administered,” but the shape and structure 
of the demand for education is controlled to an 
awesome degree. Nevertheless, recent concern 
expressed about the shortage of students for peda- 
gogical training, and the massive imbalance that 
has developed between the number of graduates 
from higher education and those from secondary- 
specialized institutions (on which more later), are 
evidence that the manipulation of supply and 
demand does not always operate smoothly, even 
when most of the levers for regulating the system 
are in the planners’ hands. 


oviet education planners have certainly not 
yet adopted linear programming techniques, and 
give no sign of even preparing to do so, though 


'4 Komarovy, “Ekonomicheskie problemy .. .,” loc. cit., p. 163. 


they are clearly in a unique position to make the 
experiment. Once one agrees to examine educa- 
tion as if it were an industry, interesting constructs 
analogous to production coefficients in industry 
appear. Pupil/teacher ratios, pupil/classroom- 
space ratios, pupil/equipment and textbook ratios 
all present themselves as the required production 
coefhcients for deriving solutions to problems 
aimed at optimizing the allocation of resources 
under given constraints. Although there is even 
less likelihood in the Soviet Union than in the 
West that prices of inputs will reflect relative 
factor-scarcities at the margin, techniques of 
shadow-pricing are available to deal with that prob- 
lem. Now, one of the brute facts about the pro- 
duction of schooling is that the most important 
input into the process, the children, is normally 
very immobile. Thus, even if we know that it 
would be immeasurably more efficient to close 
down all the village and small-town schools and 
collect the children together for concentrated edu- 
cation in a well-staffed, magnificently equipped 
central “educational plaza,” this solution is 
excluded for other reasons. Education, like retail- 
ing, tends to be dominated by small-scale units 
located more or less where the customers are. In a 
vast territory such as the Soviet Union, which 
embraces a multitude of cultures and languages, 
and which ranges from densely populated urban 
areas to great stretches of empty wasteland, it is 
quite clear that not only will the optimum pattern 
of distribution of educational resources differ from 
locality to locality, but even the target variables 
(what one is trying to maximize or minimize) will 
almost certainly differ. 

A quick example must suffice. One of the most 
important inputs into the educational process is 
the energy, interest, and eagerness of the students 
—all those intangible but vital factors we include 
under the term “motivation.” Levels of motivation 
are linked to culture patterns, which differ mark- 
edly even in small homogeneous countries, to say 
nothing of vast nations with heterogeneous popula- 
tions. A systematic planning approach to educa- 
tion would want to take these differences into 
account, by feeding into the decision-model data 
describing the different quantities of other inputs 
(teacher time, equipment, school time, homework 
time, etc.) that have to be combined with differ- 
ent groups of pupils in order to achieve a given 
level of educational output. It is fair to say that 
not only is no approach being made to this mode 
of decision-making in Soviet education, but that 
the very existence of the problem is not even recog- 
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nized. Instead, one uniform set of regulations 
governing the principal “production coefficients” in 
education is applied across the entire country. Lip 
service alone is paid to “local differences.” This is 
most evident in matters of curriculum. Each year 
since 1931, a single curriculum has been enforced 
for all schools of general education, whether they 
serve town children or rural children, Russians or 
Kirghiz, young workers or old, and day students or 
correspondence students (apart from some rela- 
tively minor variations to take care of language 
problems). 

It is inevitable that variations in students’ ages, 
aptitudes, and abilities as well as differences in 
their vocational and personal goals make such a 
straightjacket curriculum highly wasteful of effort 
and resources. But the very term “individual dif- 
ferences” has been highly suspect in the Soviet 
Union. Orthodox opinion has held that all chil- 
dren have it within them to succeed through sec- 
ondary school: failure is attributed to environ- 
mental factors (neglectful parents, poor teachers, 
unhelpful classmates, or temporary and remediable 
personal failure to meet specific stresses during the 
process of growing up). Systematic testing of 
children and especially intelligence and aptitude 
tests are dismissed as bourgeois frauds, inventions 
designed to lend an appearance of science to a 
cynical policy of denying working-class children 
equal educational opportunities by labeling them 
“less intelligent.” 

It is highly interesting that during the last two 
years there have appeared the first small hints that 
Soviet educational planners are prepared to accept 
the idea that individual differences exist and 
should be provided for. A vast curriculum reform 
is currently being worked out for every level of 
Soviet general education, and for the first time in 
36 years there will be electives, beginning at pres- 
ent in the upper grades, but possibly extending 
halfway down the general-education schools in 
later developments. If this should lead to the 
development of significant regional variations of 
curriculum, it will mean a long step forward toward 
a more efficient use of resources. 

In this section on characteristic features of 
Soviet education, one last point should be touched 
upon briefly—the treatment of education in Soviet 


national income accounting.’ Soviet national 
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income accounts distinguish between the “produc- 
tive” and the “unproductive” spheres of economic 
activity. Broadly defined, “productive” activity is 
one which is directly concerned with the output of 
material goods. Therefore, most services (freight 
transport and business communications are the 
usual exceptions) are deemed “unproductive.” In 
Marxist terminology, they do not create a fund of 
value out of which they are paid, but instead they 
are remunerated out of the value created in the 
“productive” sector. The entire education indus- 
try in the Soviet Union is thus allocated to the 
“unproductive” sphere. The interesting point is 
that in an advanced society where labor power is 
itself a produced means of production, and where 
education plays a vital role in preparing people for 
productive work, a correct interpretation of Marx’s 
own writings on this subject would lead to the 
inclusion of the value of most education (certainly 
all secondary-specialized, vocational, and higher 
education) in the total of produced wealth. As 
early as 1925 Strumilin offered cogent arguments 
for treating teaching services as a productive activ- 
ity,'° yet there is no evidence to suggest that his 
views have had any influence whatsoever on Soviet 
national income accounting. 


Some Economic Dilemmas 


Let me now turn to three specific problems that 
have long plagued Soviet educational development 
and that hold special interest for the economist 
studying the Soviet system. 

The first problem concerns the correct allocation 
of resources to education and within education. It 
is not irrational for a community to decide that 
there is a given minimum of education which all 
citizens will receive, irrespective of the returns to 
be expected. Thus, the achievement of seven or 
eight years of compulsory, free and universal edu- 
cation has been a Soviet social goal now mostly 
attained, 

However, there comes the point when flat as- 
sertions of universal rights must give way to a 
more prosaic calculation of costs and benefits. As 
far as the total allocation of resources to education 
is concerned, there is every indication that while 


16S. G. Strumilin, “The Economic Significance of National 
Education,” Ekonomiki Truda, 1925. English translation in 
E. A. G. Robinson and J. E. Vaizey, eds., The Economics of 
Education, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1966, pp. 276-323. 


huge strides have been made, it would have been 
worthwhile to devote more resources to the schools 
—even if it meant smaller allocations to the devel- 
opment of physical capital.’ The best evidence of 
this is the amount of costly capital equipment lying 
idle, underutilized, or even damaged for want of 
cadres with appropriate skills. There is no indica- 
tion that Soviet planners are doing the kind of 
calculations required to determine what is the 
optimum allocation of resources between educa- 
tion, other forms of human capital investment, and 
physical capital investment. Instead they work, as 
do planners in all other countries, by rule-of-thumb 
and in response to a congeries of inchoate political, 
social, and economic pressures—and in the Soviet 
case, without the benefit of a system which, how- 
ever imperfect, allows those with resources to 
invest to choose their individual goals for invest- 
ment, thereby creating a capital market in which 
resources are allocated in relation to some criteria 
of profitability. 

The situation is equally unsatisfactory when it 
comes to the allocation of resources within the 
educational system, especially in the case of post- 
compulsory education. There has been a vast over- 
production of specialists trained in the VUZs rela- 
tive to the numbers trained as semi-professionals 
in tekhnikums.’* The Soviet aim has been to match 
each professional worker trained through higher 
education with an average of three semi-profes- 
sionals. This target has never been met; indeed, 
current enrollment and graduation trends are tak- 
ing the Soviet labor force farther and farther away 
from the desired 3:1] ratio. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that either the overall target ratio or the 
specific ratios established for different industries 
are the result of calculations of relative costs of 
training and returns from employment. The con- 
sequence is that while Russia has startled the world 
with sputnik triumphs, shown significant achieve- 
ments in a few branches of basic science, and 
undertaken monumental projects in civil engineer- 
ing and housing, the quality of output in many vital 
sectors of the economy is still exceedingly low. Best 
Soviet theory is too often startlingly different from 
average Soviet practice, which gives rise to the 


17 This point is interestingly discussed in Branko Horvat, 
“The Optimum Rate of Investment,’ Economic Journal, De- 
cember 1958, pp 754-55. 

18 Nicholas DeWitt, “High-Level Manpower in the USSR,” 
in Joint Economic Committee of the US Congress, New Direc- 
tions in the Soviet Economy, Part III, pp. 808-811. US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1966. 


suspicion that the “head” of Soviet education may 
be too large and its “abdomen” too small. 


second problem of interest concerns the 
incorporation of economic considerations into 
plans for pedagogical reform. One of the prime 
motivations for school reform in every industri- 
alized nation is itself economic: the shortage of 
teachers. The labor supply in education has 
become relatively more and more expensive. As 
labor productivity in other sectors of the economy 
increases, while the technology of the classroom 
remains unchanged, the cost (in terms of alterna- 
tives foregone) of keeping a teacher in front of a 
class of children, rather than employed elsewhere 
in the economy, rises inexorably. Movements in 
the relative wage rates of teachers and industrial 
workers tend to reflect these differences in rates of 
productivity growth. The result in the Soviet 
Union (and elsewhere) is that primary and sec- - 
ondary schools are now facing a phenomenon long 
familiar in the West—a shortage of teachers. 
Throughout the 1950’s, while the reduced age- 
cohorts born during 1935-1945 were working their 
way through the schools, the problem of a teacher 
shortage was masked. Now it is these smaller age- 
cohorts themselves that must begin to bear the 
burden of staffing the classrooms, when a greatly 
increased number of children are enrolled. Pre- 
sumably one rational way to deal with the problem 
is to try to introduce pedagogical techniques which 
are relatively more capital intensive (for example, 
mechanical and electronic teaching machines, pro- 
grammed learning systems, and television teach- 
ing). Soviet education experts are pursuing such 
possibilities vigorously, though no estimates have 
been published of the prodigious amounts of capital 
that effective action along these lines would require 
in the short or long run. 


The history of Soviet education has been char- 
acterized by only one really radical change in 
direction. In 1931, the progressive, relatively 
unstructured educational methods of the 1920’s 
were officially abandoned, and the schools were 
clamped into the rigid, highly codified system 
which has lasted to this day. But within this second 
period some experimentation has taken place, 
mostly on a small scale, although in one or two 
instances reforms have been major. Thus, in 1958, 
Chairman Khrushchev announced that Soviet edu- 
cation was to be rebased on the polytechnical ideal, 
and after a half-year of vigorous debate in the pro- 
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fessional and general press, the school reform law 
of December 1958 was passed. Apart from the 
extension of the length of general secondary edu- 
cation from ten to eleven years, the most spectacu- 
lar feature of the reform was the requirement that 
all pupils in the three senior grades of secondary 
school were to be occupied for one-third of their 
school time (two days a week out of six) working 
in factories or on farms. Pupils were required to 
master two different production trades during the 
three-year period, and without these qualifications 
they could not expect to receive their attestat zre- 
losti (high school diploma). At the same time, it 
was emphasized that most young people of 15-16 
years of age would in any event be expected to stop 
full-time schooling after Grade 8, and to complete 
their secondary schooling by studies on a part-time 
basis. 


While in the Soviet Union there was only one 
(official) explanation given for this upheaval— 
the desire to “bring the schools closer to life’—in 
the West it was suspected that pressing manpower 
shortages also had something to do with both the 
nature and the timing of the reform. The suspicion 
was no doubt justified—but this does not mean that 
the educational reforms of 1958-59 represented 
carefully thought-out plans based on a considered 
view of the economic needs of the country. On the 
contrary, the discussion at the time, as well as 
subsequently when the reforms were abandoned, 
showed them to have completely ignored important 
economic aspects of education. V. A. Zhamin, who 
has already been mentioned, had this to say: 


It is no secret that because of lack of system and the 
episodic character of economic calculations, reforms in 
education have led in many cases to serious errors which 
have caused great material loss to the state. Let us take, 
for example, the question of production training for 
students in senior grades and the introduction of 1l-year 
education in secondary schools. It was decided upon 
without any serious preparatory calculations of any 
kind. . . . According to survey data in Moscow, Kiey, 
Lugansk, and Sverdlovsk, only 11 to 12 percent of gradu- 
ates from schools with production training actually en- 
tered work in production. Moreover, only a quarter of 
them were employed in those specializations for which 
they had been trained in school. Plans to train pupils 
for specific trades did not correspond with the needs of 
the national economy for. those types of personnel. . . . 
From 1959 to 1963 almost as many workers were trained 
as sewing-machine operatives as would be needed for the 
complete replacement of the labor force currently en- 
gaged in this specialization. . . . It is impossible to 
estimate even now how much was wasted because pre- 
paratory economic work in the reform of education was 
neglected. Not only in individual schools or localities, 
but in the country as a whole, there were no data con- 
cerning the cost of the lathes, tools, production and 
instruction shops which were allotted to, or were espe- 
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cially constructed for, the production training of school 
children.19 


These charges are not merely the familiar stand- 
ard Soviet denigration of the fallen leader. They 
pinpoint a very important weakness of Soviet edu- 
cational planning, with roots deep in Soviet 
society: while the literature and official statements 
emphasize that foresight, planning, cost-conscious- 
ness, and social priorities are built into Soviet edu- 
cational planning, in practice it has been charac- 
terized by a well-nigh breathtaking spirit of “volun- 
tarism,” improvisation, and wastefulness. Clearly, 
the educators must play an important part in find- 
ing a remedy, but the job will not be theirs alone; 
in particular, the economists should find plenty 
with which to busy themselves in the next few 
years. 


he final problem to be considered concerns 
the costs of education. The Soviet government 
exercises strict control over every detail of school 
expenditure. Administrators are hedged around 
by a thicket of regulations, budgeting precedures, 
and audits which make it very difficult indeed to 
spend extravagantly. Yet during the whole of the 
1950’s, when enrollments in schools of general edu- 
cation fluctuated quite widely, ruble outlays per 
pupil rose remorselessly. Specifically, between 
1950 and 1961 money outlays per pupil in the 
schools rose by 56 percent (this in a period when 
prices generally fell); in terms of constant rubles, 
expenditures per pupil rose by no less than 79 
percent. In higher education, the cost picture was 
brighter, but only because of the widespread intro- 
duction of correspondence and evening instruction. 
This meant that although costs per student enrolled 
in higher education declined by about 10 percent 
in real terms during the decade, lower success rates 
caused costs per student graduated to follow the 
same sharp upward path as in the elementary and 
secondary schools.” 

All the signs point to a continuation of these 
trends. The Soviet school system is one of the 
most labor-intensive in the industrialized world. 
This is reflected in the low average pupil/teacher 
ratio (about 19:1) and in the high fraction of the 
total budget for the schools which goes to pay 


'9V. A. Zhamin, “Aktualnye problemy ekonomiki narodnovo 
obrazovaniia,” in Zhamin, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
“0G. Vokhmianin and V. Ermolaey, op. cit. 


wages and salaries (about 73 percent in 1960).” 
If the government is intent on maintaining this 
high staffing ratio, it is going to have to raise 
teachers’ salaries substantially above the rates in 
force during the 1950’s. Indeed, at the end of 1964 
teachers received a raise generally increasing their 
pay by about one quarter, and this in itself will do 
much to keep the cost-curve of schooling on an 
upward path. One may speculate that the Soviet 
authorities are just at the beginning of their dif_- 
culties in trying to keep the schools staffed with an 
acceptable number of well-qualified teachers, while 
also managing to keep costs within bounds. 

In the United States there may be some justifi- 
cation for the hope that new techniques of educa- 
tion, using relatively less labor and relatively more 
capital, will keep costs down. The writer sees no 
hope that this will be so in the Soviet Union, where 
it can be assumed that the relative scarcities of 
labor and capital are just the reverse from the situa- 
tion in the United States. Substituting capital for 
labor in the Soviet Union is still likely to mean 
replacing scarce resources with still scarcer 
resources. This can never be a cost-reducing proc- 
ess in real terms, whatever the accounting benefits 
may be—for the latter are the wholly misleading 
consequences of the failure of prices and incomes 
to reflect relative resource costs at the margin. 

The main “cost-raisers” in the Soviet system are 
the small, so-called dwarf schools for Grades I-IV in 
the rural areas, each with about 30-40 pupils. In 
1962-63, there were still no less than 105,000 of 
these tiny schools, enrolling 4.3 million children 
out of a total rural enrollment of 10.4 millions in 
Grades I-IV. These figures mean that every other 
institution for education in the Soviet Union is a 
tiny rural elementary school, which is very expen- 
sive to maintain in terms of costs per pupil. It is 
upon the elimination of these “dwarfs” that the 
economists concerned with school costs in the 
Soviet Union pin their hopes. Thus V.A. Zhamin 
contends: 


It is evident that it is worthwhile substituting wherever 
possible large schools (with a 500 to 1,000 enrollment) 
in place of small schools, and organizing the transport 
of the children. In those localities where good roads do 
not exist, it is necessary to build boarding schools.22 


The writer is by no means convinced a consoli- 
dation of schools would in fact reduce costs under 


*1 Noah, Financing Soviet Schools, p. 131. 
*2 Zhamin, op. cit., p. 17. 


Soviet conditions. A consolidation program would 
mean substituting one bundle of costs for another, 
and there is no guarantee that the combined total 
of extra costs for transport and/or boarding schools 
would be less per pupil than the present wasteful 
use of pedagogical labor and resources in the dwarf 
rural schools. What consolidation might do 
(though nobody has proved it) is to improve the 
effectiveness of instruction, in which case the 
Soviets would be getting more for their money. 
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But per pupil costs could still be as high, if not 
higher, than before, and if the Soviets should 
decide to try to solve the cost problem by resorting 
to boarding schools, the costs could go very high 
indeed.”* 


Conclusion 


For all the problems described above, there can 
be no doubt that Soviet educational policy—in 
line with Soviet social policies in general—is 
entering a new phase of development based upon 
an empirical orientation. Soviet planners and 
policy-makers in education are finally throwing off 
the blinders of simple ideology. Increasingly they 
dre prepared not merely to take the brute facts of 
Soviet society into account when framing their 


23 Boarding schools are very expensive relative to day schools. 
In 1960, for example, the average annual cost to the state of 
boarding school education amounted to 6,450 (old) rubles per 
pupil, seven times more than the annual cost per day-pupil. 
Capital outlays are no less burdensome proportionately. Con- 
struction per place costs four times more than the construction 
of a day school place. For details, see Noah, Financing Soviet 
Schools, pp. 108-09. 
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plans, but also to acknowledge publicly that those 
facts must be diligently searched out, whether or 
not they correspond neatly to the textbook cate- 
gories of orthodox Marxist-Leninist theory. Thus, 
part-time and correspondence training is now 
acknowledged to be an unacceptably costly way of 
producing skilled workers for the national economy, 
whatever the ideological benefits may be of inte- 
grating the student into the world of work and the 
worker into the world of study. Similarly, it is 
recognized that neither propaganda nor incentives 
have succeeded in raising the ratio of semi- 
professionals to professionals to the desired level. 

Soviet education faces the prospect of a critical 
labor shortage in the coming years, and it is clear 
that no amount of pedagogical rhetoric based on 
Marx or Makarenko will be a substitute for the 
required massive investment in developing labor- 
saving educational techniques. Meanwhile, Soviet 
educational costs have been exhibiting a distressing 
upward tendency; the late 1950’s marked the end 
of the halcyon period when the Soviet planners 
could still count on a relatively cheap and adequate | 
supply of good-quality teachers. In such circum- 
stances, we can expect in the future to hear much 
more about the economics of education from the 
Soviet Union. 


BOOKS 


Totalitarianism Reconsidered 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


IN THE UNLAMENTED age of Stalin, Soviet poli- 
tics had a certain grisly simplicity. Western stu- 
dents of the subject were well aware how little con- 
crete information there was, but the general pattern 
was Clear, like the outline of a great mountain peak 
looming through the mist. In the age of Khrush- 
chev everything was in flux. The amount of factual 
material increased every year, but the frequent 
reorganizations of institutions made it difficult to 
discern the shape of the structure. To change the 
metaphor, the Soviet system made one think of an 
old house with several wings, each of which was 
being rebuilt in a different manner, some portions 
being on one floor only and others having twenty 
stories, with a whole series of barns and outhouses 
being added and demolished in rapid succession. 
Since the removal of Khrushchev there has been 
even more information—but no less confusion. 
The three books under review * will help the 
inquirer after truth, though none of the authors 
could hope fully to satisfy him. Professor Barg- 
hoorn is a veteran in the field. His latest work 
maintains his high standards. He is especially illu- 
minating on the role of propaganda, indoctrination 
and training, and he has an excellent chapter on 
recent trends in the Soviet judiciary. The occa- 
sional deadpan references to his incarceration by 
the KGB give a special personal flavor to his narra- 


* Frederick C. Barghoorn, Politics in the U.S.S.R., New York, 
Little Brown & Co., 1966. Alfred G. Meyer, The Soviet Politi- 
cal System: An Interpretation, New York, Random House, 
1965. Jeremy R. Azrael, Managerial Power and Soviet Politics, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966. 


tive. His experiences certainly did not affect his 
fairmindedness or scholarly application. Professor 
Meyer, who already has to his credit three inter- 
esting works on Marxism-Leninism in theory and 
practice, has produced a general survey of the 
Soviet political system, full of thoughtful discussion 
and based on a mastery of detail which is all the 
more impressive because it is comparatively unob- 
trusive. Mr. Azrael’s book covers a subject that is 
more limited but of the greatest importance—the 
relationship between the managerial elite and the 
political rulers. He provides an excellent historical 
survey of the relationship, explaining the successive 
phases of Communist Party policy—the employ- 
ment of “bourgeois specialists,” the use of “red 
directors,” the training of experts in the period of 
the first two Five-Year Plans and the nature of 
the managerial elite as it has developed since the 
Great Purge. In his Introduction and in his brief 
Conclusion, he gives us some perceptive observa- 
tions on the role of the managers in contemporary 
Soviet society and the prospects for the future. 

As it is impossible in limited space to comment 
even on all the major problems treated in these 
three works, I shall confine myself to two themes: 
the political role of the managers and the utility or 
irrelevance of the concept of “totalitarianism” in 
relation to the Soviet regime. 


MR. AZRAEL QUESTIONS the view that the 
managers are the “gravediggers of communism.” 
This was first put forward, I think, in a stimulating 
book by a young Soviet exile, German Achminow, 
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entitled Die Macht im Hintergrund, published ob- 
scurely in Ulm in 1950. Since then it has been 
taken up and elaborated both in sophisticated trea- 
tises of political science and in the half-baked 
clichés of the daily and weekly press. Mr. Azrael 
argues that the fact that this view “has remained 
so widespread and so intellectually respectable in 
the face of such overwhelming counterevidence is 
graphic testimony to the powerful hold that eco- 
nomic determinism exercises over modern political 
analysis.” He is absolutely right, of course, and he 
is also right to note that economic determinism is 
not confined to Marxists, but has deep roots in 
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Western liberalism. Some of the most naively 
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political power, and the institutions which they 
dominate have little influence on the making of 
policy. “The only periods during which they have 
acquired a certain independence have been those 
in which the central leadership has been internally 
split . . . Managerial power has been both mar- 
ginal and contingent. . . . The probability is high 
that this power will be used in the future, as it 
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has in the past, for essentially functional, system- 
supporting goals.” 

But there is more to the problem than that. 
Though power continues to be held by the party 
hierarchy, it is unlikely that the type of party 
bureaucrat is not being changed by the evolution 
of Soviet society. It is at least arguable that the 
mentality of the party bureaucrat and of the man- 
ager are coming closer to each other, that the ethos 
of the governing class is changing, and that this 
will in time modify the whole nature of the regime. 

The point may perhaps be clarified by a com- 
parison with Imperial Russia. In 1900 there was no 
homogeneous bourgeoisie in Russia: rather there 
were three middle classes whose highest levels 
reached into the upper class, but which were 
divided from each other by vertical compartments. 
There was a bureaucracy, whose ethos was derived 
from the traditions of the Muscovite and_post- 
Petrine service nobility. There was a_ business 
class, concerned only with its business, and com- 
pletely subservient politically. There was an intel- 
ligentsia, which had begun to be infected by the 
ideas of Western bourgeois liberalism, but whose 
prevalent attitude was a rejection of bourgeois 
values. This rejection combined the arguments and 
emotions of pre-capitalist noblemen and modern 
socialists. 

In the Soviet Union, too, three functional groups 
exist in the upper and middle strata of society: 
bureaucrats, managers (in place of capitalists), 
and intellectual professions (an expanded equiva- 
lent of the old intelligentsia). But fifty years of 
Communist dictatorship, industrial development, 
education and indoctrination, intensified for brief 
periods by purges, have produced a much greater 
cultural and social homogeneity than existed in the 
old Russia. The three groups are bound together 
by an official ethos compounded of potted Marxism, 
Great Russian chauvinism, and artistic philistinism, 
which inevitably recalls the mixture of puritanism, 
imperialism, and philistinism which marked the 
triumphant bourgeoisie of the age of Joseph 


Chamberlain, McKinley and William II. 


IF A POLITICAL threat to the ruling party from 
managerial gravediggers of communism is non- 
existent, the cultural embourgeoisement of the 
Soviet upper and middle strata seems to be a 
reality. Whether these trends amount to the for- 
mation of a new upper class, and whether this 
should be called a “state bourgeoisie” (in contrast 
to the “private bourgeoisie” of 19th-century capi- 


talism, so many of whose characteristics it shares) 
or by some other name, are matters for further 
argument. 

The revolt against the conventional wisdom of 
this self-satisfied and self-righteous upper stratum 
comes from the same direction as the revolt against 
the Autocracy, Orthodoxy and National Principle 
of Nicholas I—from the intelligentsia in the nar- 
rowest sense, especially from the imaginative 
writers. At present these few can easily be 
defeated, as Belinski and Herzen were defeated, but 
they can no longer be completely silenced as in 
Stalin’s time. 

That there are differences of outlook within the 
upper stratum, that the professional criteria of 
the managers are different from the ideological 
criteria of the party officials, can hardly be 
doubted. It is also reasonably certain that many 
party hierarchs themselves have divided minds— 
that considerations of efficiency and orthodoxy 
pull them in different directions. But it seems 
likely that the long-term trend is towards seculari- 
zation, towards the diminution of ideological fanat- 
icism. It seems likely that party hierarchs, bureau- 
crats, managers, scientists and teachers will accept 
increasingly similar values, which however will be 
subject to continuous if slow change. 

Secularization and embourgeoisement are not 
necessarily grounds for satisfaction, either for 
Soviet citizens or for the rest of the world: the 
prevalent ethos of the Soviet upper stratum con- 
tains strong doses of arrogance and self-righteous- 
ness which are likely to make them hard masters 
and uncomfortable neighbors for many years to 
come. However, if one wishes to hazard a moder- 
ate optimism, one can hope that revolutionary zeal 
will continue to decline, that the criticisms of the 
independent intellectual minority will be increas- 
ingly tolerated, and that the leaders of the party 
will eventually come to the point of abdicating their 
sovereignty over morality and spiritual life. When 
that happens, the Soviet Union will have ceased to 
be totalitarian: what will remain will be the nor- 
mal struggle for power and social justice that has 
always existed in dictatorial or democratic states. 


OUR THREE AUTHORS are not happy with the 
word “totalitarianism.” While recognizing its 
inadequacies and the unsuitability of some of the 
“models” that have been “constructed” on_ it, 
Professor Azrael feels that on balance it is worth 
retaining. I agree with him. Professor Meyer 
seems to feel that the term has been used in so 
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many senses—whether in good faith by political 
scientists describing different phenomena, or with 
ideological bias by “political warriors’”—that it is 
no longer a useful part of the vocabulary of politics. 
Professor Barghoorn’s rejection of the word is 
milder and less emphatic. While Professor Meyer 
wishes to replace it by more precise terms taken 
from the English language, Professor Barghoorn 
shows some signs of being fascinated by the 
gobbledygook of “systems analysis.” 

One sees the force of their arguments. Too much 
was claimed for the notion of “totalitarianism.” 
Some of those who most fiercely argued that the 
phenomenon was “new” in history only revealed 
the inadequacy of their historical knowledge. 
Others exaggerated the importance of features, 
such as police terror, which, though both odious 
and important, were not exclusive features of the 
regimes in question. Some clumsy attempts were 
made to equate communism with Nazism, in order 
to pass on to each regime the odium deriving from 
the other. Often the word “totalitarian” is simply 
used as a term of abuse for one’s opponents— 
whether in a West European parliament, an African 
military junta, or a North American student meet- 
ing. Underlying many disquisitions on totalitarian- 
ism by Western writers is a strong assumption of 
moral superiority: our system is free from these 
deplorable vices. One recalls the Victorian lady’s 
comment on the affairs of some foreign state: 
“How unlike the private life of our dear Queen!” 

Yet I would put in a plea for a little more reflec- 
tion before we discard the word “totalitarianism.” 
The word has been misused. It has also suffered 
from the verbal inflation which is perhaps even 
more characteristic of our times then monetary 
inflation. But what about “democracy,” “social- 
ism,” “liberalism,” “dictatorship,” “war,” “agores- 
sion,” “security” and “peace”? How much agreed 
meaning do these retain? Yet can we do without 
them? And do we make things easier for our- 
selves if we replace them by the strings of poly- 
syllabic nouns that are so dear to the “systems 
analysts”? And should one’s choice of vocabulary 
be determined by memories of McCarthyism, 
doubts about Vietnam, dislike of the mores of 
American business corporations, or even the desire 


to escape the smears of the inverted McCarthyists 
of the New Left? 


IT STILL SEEMS to me worthwhile to try to 
define the characteristics of the Stalin regime, to 
see how it differed from other forms of govern- 
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ment, and to ask in what respects the contemporary 
Soviet regime differs from it. As a point of depar- 
ture for discussion, I would suggest the following 
essential features: 


1) the concentration of all political, economic 
and spiritual power in the same hands; 

2) the denial of all moral authority independent 
of the will of the political leadership; and 

3) the denial of any autonomy to private life. 


These features, I suggest, were specific to the 
Stalin regime. Other features were essential to its 
operation but were not specific: the possession of 
armed forces, security police, and the most modern 
means of mass communication, information and 
mobilization. These were essential, because with- 
out them Stalinism could not have operated: they 
were not specific, because all modern advanced 
industrial states possess them. 


The first of the three specific conditions does, 
it seems to me, represent something new. Combina- 
tion of political with economic power has been pos- 
sible only in this century, but of course this com- 
bination has been found, at least in wartime, in 
states other than Stalin’s Russia. The political and 
spiritual powers were not combined in any Chris- 
tian medieval monarchy, and it is doubtful whether 
they were so combined in Moslem states. Perhaps 
a case can be made for Calvin’s Geneva, and there 
were of course brief episodes such as the Anabap- 
tists of Minster. In Stalin’s Russia the party 
claimed complete spiritual control over its sub- 
jects; only one doctrine was tolerated; it was 
formulated not by a separate priesthood but by the 
political leaders; and the whole population was 
forcibly indoctrinated with it by school, press and 
radio. This was not the case in medieval Europe, 
still less is it the case in the secularized, morally 
and ideologically permissive Western societies of 
today. To compare the status of Marxism-Leninism 
in Stalin’s Russia with that of Christianity in 
Europe (even in Franco’s Spain) or North Amer- 
ica, or of Islam in Moslem countries (even in 


Saudi Arabia) is absurd. 


The second specific condition also has no par- 
allel in Western societies (or in Asia or Africa), 
whether their governments are “democratic” or 
“dictatorial.” It may be argued that modern 
Western governments are increasingly indifferent 
to moral considerations, that public moral relativ- 
ism is leading to moral anarchy, and one may 
think this a desirable development or not, but no 
one can maintain with any seriousness that these 
governments themselves formulate and impose 
moral criteria. 


The same holds for the third specific condition. 
However, it is important to note that though the 
Stalin regime certainly recognized no autonomy of 
private life, and certainly claimed the total alle- 
giance of its subjects in private and in public, this 
claim was never made effective. Private life and 
family life continued to exist. Moreover, individual 
Soviet citizens continued to observe traditional 
moral criteria. But we are discussing the regime, 

e principles and motives and policies of the 
leaders. And from this point of view, the essential 
point is that these claims were made. 


A regime which possessed these specific features 
differed fundamentally, it seems to me, from both 
“democracies” and “dictatorships” of the tradi- 
tional type, and also from past tyrannies, theocra- 
cies, monarchies and republics. To what extent 
these specific features were also found in Hitler’s 
Third Reich, and whether the differences between 
the Third Reich and Stalin’s Russia were more im- 
portant than the similarities, are complex ques- 
tions which cannot be discussed here. 


There still seems to me to be a good case for 
giving a specific descriptive name to a regime 
which possesses these specific features, and “totali- 
tarianism” seems to me the best which has yet 
been devised. The essence of this type of regime 
is that it makes total claims on its subjects’ lives. 


A government either is or is not totalitarian: it 
cannot make “partly total” claims. But the extent 
to which the total claims are made effective can of 
course vary widely. Some regimes created by 
totalitarian rulers are more efficient than others. 
The complete totalitarian model has never existed 
in reality: the nearest approaches have been So- 
viet Russia from 1936 to 1952 and China since 
1958. We also find an indefinable intermediate 
zone if we consider the political attitudes of lead- 
ers of some one-party states. Some persons who 
begin as dictators, without making total claims on 
their subjects’ lives, may become infected with a 
virus which begins to turn them into totalitarians: 
Kwame Nkrumah appears to be an example. Others 
who begin as unquestionable totalitarians may give 
up such important parts of their claims that they 
can no longer be considered totalitarian: Tito and 
Gomulka seem to fall into this category. 


WHAT OF THE Soviet Union of Brezhnev and 
Kosygin? It is clear that the total claims once made 
by Stalin are now seldom, if ever, made effective. 
The present rulers of the Soviet Union interfere 
very little with their subjects’ private lives. Con- 


siderable areas of freedom are permitted outside 
the political sphere, but these are precarious, as 
both writers and artists have discovered to their 
cost. The police machine is sparingly used. How- 
ever, it still exists, and it is still subject to the 
unfettered will of the leaders. There is perhaps 
less insistence on the sovereignty of Marxism- 
Leninism over all morality, yet this remains official 
doctrine, and it remains a fact that Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is what the leaders of the Central Committee 
of the party say it is. Russians include as many 
civilized, sensitive, humane and charming people 
as any other nation, and many of these are found 
inside the party, and even inside the party hier- 
archy. But this, of course, was always true. Any 
Westerner who, in the McCarthy era, found it 
necessary to believe that Russians were barbarians 
and monsters because they had a Communist gov- 
ernment was a fool; and if the same man now finds 
it necessary to believe that communism must be an 
ideal form of government because he sees that 
Russians are civilized, sensitive, humane and 
charming, he is still a fool. No serious student of 
politics (whether he be an academic political scien- 
tist, a “systems analyst,” or a plain citizen) should 
pay any attention to what such a person says. 

On balance, it seems to me that the Soviet Union 
is still essentially a totalitarian state, and that it 
makes sense still to call it such, using the word 
“totalitarian” not as a pejorative but as a descrip- 
tive adjective. The regime presses much less heav- 
ily on its subjects than it did in Stalin’s time, and 
new generations are rising to power. There are 
good reasons to believe that the basis of totalitarian- 
ism is being gradually eroded, but for the time 
being the foundations stand. The time may come 
when the leaders no longer claim to possess a 
monopoly of wisdom, when they no longer assert 
that Marxism-Leninism is an exact science of 
human society, when they recognize the independ- 
ence from the state power of private life, of mo- 
rality and of man’s spiritual development. That 
time has not come yet, and the Soviet regime re- 
mains totalitarian. Life can be enjoyable for those 
who live under this regime, and it is clear that 
most of them are not only grateful for recent im- 
provements but believe that the improvements will 
continue. One hopes and believes that they are 
right, and wishes them luck. 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT and Soviet society are 
infinitely complex: not even the meticulous analy- 
sis of Professors Barghoorn, Meyer and Azrael 
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can do justice to all its aspects as they themselves 
would be the first to admit. This complexity is 
hardly surprising in a populous, highly industrial- 
ized, multinational empire. This does not however 
seem to me a reason to discard the concept of 
totalitarianism. The use of the concept does not 
commit us to a simple demonological view of the 
Soviet Union. It need not in fact commit us to any 
belief in our moral superiority at all. It means 
only that we start from the hypothesis that totali- 


tarianism is a different kind of government from 
classical liberal democracy, traditional dictator- 
ship, modern mass democracy, or other forms, 
and should be studied as such. 

The last sentence of Professor Meyer’s book 
reads: “Humility, self-criticism, and doubt are 
among the most essential equipment of all who 
wish to study the Soviet political system.” I agree 
with him, but I would extend his meaning by omit- 
ting the last four words. 


Changing Realities in Eastern kurope 


By Viktor Meier 


IN THE LAST TWENTY years the analysis of 
developments in the Communist world has built up 
a virtual science utilizing firmly established con- 
cepts and a fixed terminology. This is not without 
its dangers, for not only communism itself but 
actual conditions in the Communist countries are 
currently changing their character with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. The conception of the Communist 
system bequeathed from Stalin’s time is no longer 
valid. Ideological motivations are being increas- 
ingly displaced by political ones, and there are 
individual East European countries where the fact 
that the regime is Communist has already ceased 
to have scarcely any relevance for the practical 
handling of national problems. The logic of a 
“special” Communist development is giving way to 
one that is inherent in all authoritarian regimes, 
whereby ever-increasing importance is placed on 
national particularities and traditions. 

Under these circumstances certain concepts that 
have arisen from past analysis of the Communist 
world system must lose their meaning. For ex- 
ample, what justification is there today for continu- 
ing to talk of polycentrism when it is clearly ap- 
parent that not only those Communist states which 
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seek to pursue a course independent of Moscow, 
but also those which still rally to Moscow’s banner, 
base their conduct on their own individual interests 
and historically-developed needs? 

Various papers presented at the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference on World Politics in the Neth- 
erlands in September 1965, and published in book 
form last year,’ inquire into this problem without 
arriving at any definitive conclusions about it. Yet, 
one of the participants, Andrew Gyorgy, advances 
a considerably more realistic view of the question 
than does the editor of the compilation, Kurt Lon- 
don, who still endeavors to explain the whole 
process of emancipation in the Communist world as 
arising above all from the dynamic of communism 
as a unique system. This is something that seems 
questionable today. One cannot deny the present 
East European Communist leaders the label “na- 
tionalist” merely because they still profess them- 
selves to be Communists and lean on the Soviet 
Union, for the nationalist leaders of the 1930's 


1 Kurt London, Ed., Eastern Europe in Transition, Baltimore, 


Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966. 


and 1940’s in this part of the world also placed 
themselves very willingly under the leadership of 
another great power and joined together in a 
three-power alliance just as their leftist successors 
have joined in the Warsaw Pact. 


SCHOLARLY ANALYSIS of developments in the 
Communist world must today start from the spe- 
cifics of each individual country and must draw its 
conclusions on the basis not so much of ideological 
as of political perspectives. In their joint study, 
Eastern European Government and Politics,’ Vac- 
lav Benes, Andrew Gyorgy, and George Stambuk 
meet this requirement to a substantial degree. 
Above all, it is to the authors’ credit that they seek 
to present developments in historical perspective. 
Indeed, it would not have detracted from the time- 
liness of their work if they had gone even farther 
back to include the prewar background not just in 
some but in all cases. The more the individual 
East European countries fall back upon their own 
traditions, the stronger their tendency to recon- 
sider their general development from the point 
when a radical Moscow-prescribed communism 
was forced upon them. This tendency “to go back 
to the starting-point” has been and is being 
strengthened by recognition of the failure of the 
Communist system. The forces which shaped the 
political and intellectual life of the individual coun- 
tries in the prewar period are slowly coming to the 
surface once again, albeit in a modified form 
conforming to new conditions. 

The tendency to look backward is especially 
pronounced in Czechoslavakia, which already in 
the days of the first republic and the immediate 
postwar period had realized everything—a free 
democracy and a highly productive economy— 
for which the elite of the Czech and Slovak peoples 
are today striving so assiduously. When Vaclav 
Benes points to Czechoslovakia as the testing 
ground of communism,’ he is without doubt cor- 
rect, for the catastrophic effects of the Marxist- 
Leninist system on all aspects of life are nowhere 
more apparent and undisguised than in the re- 
public of Masaryk. Revisionism can hardly exist 
here, for whoever begins to scratch the surface of 
dogmatism in this country does not uncover some 
“original Marx” or “original Lenin”, but quickly 


2 Vaclav Benes, Andrew Gyorgy, and George Stambuk, East- 
ern European Government and Politics (in Harper’s Compara- 
tive Government Series), New York, Harper & Row, 1966. 

3 Tbid., p. 65. 


runs into the patriarchal figure of the first presi- 
dent. Perhaps this and the country’s geographical 
position are the main reasons for the slow and 
hesitant pace of change in Czechoslovakia. 

In his paper on Yugoslavia in the same book, 
George Stambuk could profitably have devoted 
less space to the portrayal of political and socio- 
economic developments in order to give greater 
weight to the national question. If one looks pri- 
marily to the former in seeking a solution of the 
problem of Yugoslavia, one risks falling into the 
simplistic kind of optimism which, for example, 
one finds in the 1962 study of G. W. Hoffman and 
F. W. Neal.* It is not in workers’ self-government 
nor primarily in the new economic system, but 
rather in the national question, that the key to the 
future of Yugoslavia lies. 

In the process of differentiation now going on 
in Eastern Europe, how and to what extent the 
Soviet Union manifests its interest in the individual 
Kast European countries is obviously of consider- 
able importance. The USSR has a vital interest in 
its position in Germany and therefore maintains 
troops in the East German Democratic Republic as 
well as on the intervening territory of Poland; 
similarly, it continues to station troops in Hungary, 
but not in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. 
Already today, in the “unoccupied” countries, 
there exists a far more optimistic and positive 
atmosphere which, in the final analysis, stems from 
the feeling of being somewhat the masters of their 
own destiny. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT ‘that those who write about 
Poland or Hungary today generally tend to look 
backward to the era of 1956 and after, while in the 
present epoch they can discern few developments 
that point towards a more hopeful future. This is 
true of Adam Bromke’s paper on Poland in Last- 
ern Europe in Transition,’ as well as of the same 
author’s book, Poland’s Politics: Idealism and 
Realism, published under the auspices of the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard University.° 
It is also true of the commemorative volume on the 
Hungarian revolution of 1956, Ten Years After, 
edited by Tamas Aczel.‘ 


4 Yugoslavia and the New Communism, New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1962. 

5 Pp. 67-92. 

6 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1967. 

7 Ten Years After—The Hungarian Revolution in the Perspec- 
tive of History, New York, Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1966. 
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Bromke, like many other authors before him, 
tries to represent Gomulka’s policies as an expres- 
sion of Polish realism such as had manifested 
itself in the mid-19th century in the “organic work” 
(praca organiczna) of Wielopolski. This might be 
true of the immediate post-1956 period, but today 
this judgment of Gomulka must be revised, for he 
has since revealed himself as a man of such medio- 
cre stature that his era in Poland must be char- 
acterized as one of unparalleled immobilism and a 
total lack of vision. Gomulka’s sole accomplish- 
ment lay in the reinstallation of a below-average 
bureaucratic apparatus after the disintegration of 
1956, though he could not return to a totalitarian 
party dictatorship. As far as reform measures go, 
Gomulka has taken advantage of only a minimal 
fraction of the possibilities created by the new 
relationship with the Soviet Union established in 
1956. The economy has generally remained as it 
was, and in the realm of internal politics the party 
first secretary has stubbornly indulged in needless 
controversies with the Church, so that the 1966 
celebration of Poland’s millenium as a nation, in- 
stead of being a demonstration of national solidar- 
ity, produced only petty incidents. Out of a bar- 
ren and unnecessarily exaggerated subservience to 
the Soviet Union in foreign affairs, the Gomulka 
regime has also taken on more and more a crudely 
xenophobic character. Enmity towards Germany, 
though perhaps necessary to the nation in order to 
rectify the transfer of its territory, and to the 
regime as a political rallying cry at home, has 
nevertheless been built up to such an excess that 
it has created a pressure on other Communist coun- 
tries which take a more realistic position on this 
question. Gomulka’s Poland, with its atmosphere 
of stagnation, depression and anarchy, is well on 
the way to taking its leave from the modern com- 
munity of states. Its policies no longer have much 
to do with “realism.” 

In Hungary, the existence of a basically analo- 
gous set of conditions is veiled by the policies of 
a more flexible regime which has managed to bring 
about a certain degree of internal adjustment, and 
which realistically tries to make the best of any 
situation. Vaclav Benes rightly leaves open certain 
possibilities of future Hungarian development.® 
That these possibilities can however only be limited 
is recognized not only by Benes but also, directly 
or indirectly, by every one of the authors repre- 
sented in Tamas Aczel’s Ten Years After. Hungary 


8 Loc. cit. (fn. 2), pp. 140-76. 
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today is characterized by a generally state-centered 
outlook, and one almost has the impression that 
the question of Transylvania serves in certain cir- 
cles to make up for the lack of national perspec- 
tives. George A. Schoeplin gives a_ generally 
objective presentation of this and other minority 
problems,’ although he evaluates the situation of 
the Transylvanian Magyars too pessimistically. 

As for Rumania, there has been no comprehen- 
sive treatment of that country’s politics since Ghita 
Ionescu’s book,*® which could not take into account 
the entire conflict with the Soviet Union. J. M. 
Montias, who has published various noteworthy 
articles inquiring into the economic aspects of 
Rumania’s independent course, again offers his 
observations on this subject in his contribution to 
Eastern Europe in Transition." In the same com- 
pilation, R. V. Burks appropriately summarizes the 
results of Rumania’s independent policies so far 
as they were already apparent at the time his 
paper was presented.’* Today one would undoubt- 
edly have to call Rumania’s attempt to bring into 
being a new form of general Balkan collaboration 
based on national interests and to make this region 
as free as possible from the direct influence of the 
great powers a vital element of Rumanian policy. 
One cannot yet foresee whether this attempt will 
have any lasting success. However, the fact that 
it is being made can be taken as an indication that 
Kast European nationalism need not necessarily 
lead, as so often claimed, to national dissensions 
and the splintering of the region. 


AMONG THE EAST EUROPEAN Communist 
states, the German Democratic Republic occupies 
a special position. Welles Hangen, in his book 
The Muted Revolution," asserts that the process of 
consolidation in the GDR has reached a point 
where it is no longer permissible simply to ignore 
the East German state or to seek to force it into 
isolation. This thesis is doubtless correct to the 
extent that the GDR, as the guardian of vital So- 
viet strategic interests, is closely tied in with Mos- 
cow’s political objectives, and that it would con- 
sequently require a fundamental change in the 
USSR’s German policy for Moscow to acquiesce in 


° In Eastern Europe in Transition, pp. 117-44. 

10 Communism in Rumania, 1944-1962, London, 1966. 
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the dissolution of the East German state. It is also 
true that within the Soviet bloc the GDR repre- 
sents a significant economic potential and can use 
this as a means of political leverage, as earlier 
demonstrated in the case of Czechoslovakia. 


What Mr. Hangen does not take into sufficient 
account, however, is the fact that the GDR neces- 
sarily remains excluded from the mainstream of 
present East European development towards 
greater national consciousness, because with the 
best of will East Germany can be neither “nation” 
nor “fatherland.” Its only raison d’étre has been 
the existence of a Soviet-dominated bloc directed 
against the German Federal Republic, against 
Western Europe, and against the West in general. 
But as actual development in the East moves in a 
different direction, the GDR—without any action 
on the part of the West—finds itself falling into an 
isolation which would continue even if it were to be 
accorded increased entry into the international 
community, whether with or without recognition by 
the German Federal Republic. In such an eventu- 
ality, the GDR would still be only the second and 
lesser German state, without a convertible currency, 
with second-rate economic performance, and with 
a permanent need to restrict foreign travel by its 
citizens, many of whom would otherwise leave. 


Antagonism toward the general direction of East 
European development produces in the East Ger- 
man leadership an irritability which manifests it- 
self in arrogant attempts to influence the policy of 
the other East European states, in turn provoking 
matching responses by the latter. Indeed, the day 
is not far off when the Soviet Union will no longer 
be able to use the German question as a means of 
unifying the bloc, and the contribution of the 
GDR itself to this development is not inconsider- 
able. Furthermore, there appears to be no com- 
pelling reason for always looking at Western poli- 
cies towards the bloc in terms of whether or not 
they promote German reunification. 


THE MORE THE INDIVIDUAL East European 
states commit themselves to their own independent 
lines of action, the more the politico-military as 
well as economic organizations of the whole bloc 
tend to lose their cohesiveness. It would be un- 
realistic to view this East European trend simply 
as a by-product of the Sino-Soviet conflict, although 
it cannot be disputed that the conflict did prove 
highly beneficial to Rumania, for example, in the 
pursuit of the latter’s policy of emancipation from 
Moscow. The development of East Europe is tak- 


ing its own independent course, and accordingly 
the time has come on the side of the West when 
the policy of “building bridges” to the East can 
progress from the realm of idealism to that of 
Realpolitik. 


In his book Alternative to Partition,'* Professor 
Zbigniew Brzezinski takes a rather critical view of 
nationalist currents in Eastern Europe, seeing in 
them the danger of a new “Balkanization” of the 
area. His essential argument is that the United 
States, as a world power, must strive above all for 
a dialogue with the Soviet Union and therefore 
can care little for the anti-Soviet oriented national- 
isms of Eastern Europe. This thesis seems to re- 
flect the attitude of the present American adminis- 
tration, which would like to recommend “regional- 
ism” and “regional cooperation” as a general rem- 
edy for many world problems. One can only point 
out, however, that any policy must take things as 
they are, and that so long as the USSR, by reason 
of its whole character, position and strength, re- 
mains the antipole to the Western world, every- 
thing that weakens the Soviet Union is, fundamen- 
tally speaking, to the West’s advantage. 


It is perhaps by no means unfortunate that the 
United States, burdened as it is with the Vietnam 
conflict, presently feels itself constricted in Eastern 
Europe. The latter is first and foremost a Euro- 
pean problem. Pierre Hassner makes this point 
very convincingly in his contribution to Eastern 
Europe in Transition.* To be sure, certain of the 
more powerful European states will also be forced 
to the recognition that they cannot seek a dialogue 
with the Soviet Union as “world powers” and 
simultaneously pursue an East European policy 
that is intrinsically anti-Soviet. At the same time, 
any effort to draw the Soviet Union into a Euro- 
pean system in which the United States would not 
be equally represented would be not only dangerous 
but also senseless. A European policy for Eastern 
Europe can have tangible success only if it seeks 
to counterbalance a lessening of American influence 
in Western Europe with a like reduction of Soviet 
influence in Eastern Europe. Such a European 
“bridge-building” policy based on reciprocity can 
perhaps count on only partial success, but it con- 
forms to the realities—and politics is after all the 
“tart of the possible.” 


14 Published under the auspices of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965. See review by Max 
Beloff in Problems of Communism, No. 4, 1965, pp. 46-50. 
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Labor and Women in the USSR 


EMILY CLARK Brown: Soviet Trade Unions and Labor Relations. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1966. 

Norton T. Dopce: Women in the Soviet Economy, Their Role in 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Development. 


Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins Press, 1966. 


Reviewed by Peter Wiles 


SOME ENDS OF COMMUNISM are in contradic- 
tion to its chosen means, and some are not. The 
word “chosen” here implies that they are, in a 
sense, ends. Intolerance, centralization, command 
rather than consent, power monopoly, secrecy in 
government, are chosen means. Socialism—or some- 
thing near enough to it—might be attained without 
them, so they are not neutral, but in fact ends in 
themselves. One simply cannot say that such means 
must necessarily be employed to achieve the par- 
ticular form of socialism chosen, for there is no 
scriptural warrant for so rigid and distasteful a 
form: it did not have to be-chosen. The two books 
before us admirably illustrate this distinction. 

In the labor market the democratic and_pro- 
proletarian ends of communism stand in_ stark 
contrast to those means which many Communists 
in fact regard as ends, for example, little free 
choice between jobs or between techniques, and 
above all no collective bargaining. And this re- 
mains true even if, as does this reviewer, one 
disapproves of collective bargaining and free trade 
unions in the first place. If my lack of sympathy 
with them appears Communist, it is in fact individ- 
ualist, and the overlap of prejudices is coin- 
cidental. 

In the treatment of women, on the contrary, 
there are no such difficulties. The equality of 
women is eminently compatible with the suppression 
of free individual choice—indeed it can be enhanced 
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thereby, since many women do not desire “equal- 
ity.” Again the equality of women positively de- 
mands the suppression of collective bargaining 
since such procedures are, in fact, in the hands of 
men. All radical social changes, indeed, are more 
likely to be achieved by those who do not fear force. 
Here, then, is an ultimate end that does not stand 
in contradiction to the means-that-are-in-fact-ends. 


WE HAVE LONG AWAITED an up-to-date “Solo- 
mon Schwarz”: a blow-by-blow account of what 
has happened in the Soviet labor market since 
1941, when effectually Schwarz leaves off.! Miss 
Brown’s is not quite the book needed, though it is 
sufficiently nearly so to be required reading, at 
least in parts, for everyone in the field. The author 
is too deficient in Marxism, in statistics and in 
economic theory—indeed, too much the old-fash- 
ioned type of labor economist—to have done a 
perfect job; but she has certainly done a very 
adequate job. 

With more Marxism, she would have asked why 
the phrase “labor market” is never used (D.ctiae 
The answer, of course, is that it is absent from 
Marx’s view of socialism, for it implies an unplanned 
economy in the hands of non-laborers. Hence 


‘ Labor in the Soviet Union, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1952. 


wage differentials are often not used, but, say, 
Komsomol pressures substituted, which in the long 
run do not work; a rate of turnover no higher than 
in the West is regarded as appalling (p. 34), and 
great efforts are made to reduce it; it was possible 
for Stalin to take the entirely retrograde step of 
abolishing labor exchanges. The damnosa_ here- 
ditas of Marxism has made it very difficult to 
change these things. 

We all know that the Soviet working week is no 
longer than the American (p. 304). But with real in- 
come at about one-third the US level (p. 307), are 
we not owed an explanation? We would choose to 
work longer hours to increase our incomes—are 
Russians so very different? The answer, not given 
here, appears to be that they are not—but Marxists 
are. 


Greater attention to ideology would also have 
thrown more light on the role of factory com- 
mittees, whose genuinely increasing and wholly 
beneficent role is well described in chapter VI. 
Why did they come to the fore precisely in 1958? 
The answer is, of course, the immense attraction of 
Titoism at that moment, and the need to counter 
the workers’ councils with a more manageable sub- 
stitute. But Marx, Tito and their‘‘-isms” do not 
figure in the index. 


A labor economist must of course be a good 
practical statistician to compare real incomes be- 
tween times, places and persons. The passage on 
these comparisons (pp. 305-8) is so perfunctory 
as to leave the reader puzzled: should there not be 
more than four pages on such things, with ap- 
propriate statistical tables? I simply do not believe 
Professor Brown is as bad a statistician as her 
omissions imply. 

The pure, and even the not so pure, theorist 
will miss a number of applications of valid theory. 
What, for instance, is the underlying institutional 
model of the Soviet nationalized sector? What is 
the effect of low direct and high indirect taxes on 
initiative, not to mention the diversion of effort 
into the black market by the mere height of taxa- 
tion? Is there any cost-push inflation? Or, better, 
why was there so much and is there now so little? 

To paraphrase George Orwell, inside every 
average fat book there is a good thin book trying 
to get out. The thin book in this case is on trade 
union structure alone. Take the phrase “defense of 
workers’ interests” and its prominence in  suc- 
cessive trade union statutes and laws. The story of 
its absence (after 1928) and reappearance (after 
1957) constitutes a thrilling Kremlinological who- 
dunit (p. 65). And did you, gentle Sovietologist, 


know that workmen’s compensation was sometimes 
chargeable to enterprises (p. 165)? The whole of 
chapter VI on local unions is, to repeat, a vital 
contribution to recent Soviet history. We should 
note in particular the man-in-the-street’s increased 
confidence in his local union (pp. 169-171). 


MR. DODGE, ON THE OTHER HAND, has set 
himself a dry and modest goal, and drily and 
modestly he has achieved it: a statistical picture of 
the economic position of women. His task was 
facilitated by the wealth of Soviet data, which often 
give the proportion of men to women in this or 
that group even when the absolute total is con- 
cealed. The Bolsheviks have almost achieved their 
aims in this field, and are proud of them. Even 
though the economic equality of women falls off 
at the highest Soviet levels, it is far more nearly 
achieved in the USSR than in the West. There 
are, for instance, no professions closed to women— 
except the military and the priesthood. 

However, as we move away from sheer sta- 
tistics, it is possible to fault Mr. Dodge. For ex- 
ample, he professes (p. 106) not to understand 
why the separation of the sexes in the high schools, 
begun in 1942, was abandoned in 1954, Surely, 
sexual segregation was all a part of Stalin’s patriotic- 
militaristic-traditional-pronating-Russifying _ phase. 
The author also detects an anti-feminine bias in 
Khrushchev’s reform of higher education (pp. 
3, 115-7) on the grounds that the preference given 
to those with two years’ work experience militated 
against young married women, and the preference 
for war veterans excluded them. Yet Khrushchev 
himself was consciously in favor of women (p. 
214). The anti-female bias of Khrushchev’s edu- 
cational reform was surely an accident. The author 
further speculates that the Soviet authorities have 
covertly recognized the lower profitability of funds 
invested in the higher education of women. But 
since Mr. Dodge’s book went to press, Khrushchev’s 
reforms have been rescinded. 

Of course, statistics of participation in the labor 
force and in higher education do not tell us what 


‘it is really like to be a Soviet woman. For that 


we must turn to refugee and literary evidence, not 
exploited by Mr. Dodge. Nevertheless he is not 
simply a counter of heads, and he does give us a 
few case-histories. More important, he is a ver- 
satile and imaginative exploiter of the hard data, 
from which he builds up a case for those Soviet 
women who, despite their professional qualifica- 
tions, fail to reach the top or to be professionally 
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creative (ch. 12). In view of the uniquely favor- 
able opportunities for such performance in the 
USSR, women’s continued failure is very striking, 
indeed, and needs further study. Mr. Dodge’s ex- 
planations for this failure perhaps are rightly uni- 
versal and have nothing to do with the peculiarities 
of Soviet society—loss of time through childbirth, 
loss of energy through housework, loss of promo- 
tion through being tied to a husband’s place of 
residence, etc. There is also the regional problem 
of Islam. If there is a genetic factor, Soviet data 
on student examination performance conceal it as 
successfully as similar Western data. 

Is communism in some way responsible for this? 
Does it in some subtle and doubtless unconscious 
way keep women down? It is certainly very strik- 
ing that women have risen to high political office 
less often in the Soviet Union than in the Western 
democracies, although they bulk large as judges, 
doctors, managers, etc. Thus there has been only 
one Presidium/Politburo member since 1917: 
Yekaterina Furtseva. This makes her 2% of all 
Politburo members since 1917. It may be that the 
Politburo, being freer to disregard the Communist 
sanctities, allows more anti-feminism to itself than 
to the state machines or the lower party organs. 
Indeed much the same applies to the Central 


Committee; the percentage of women on it varies 
between two and four (p. 214).? 

Different in subject-matter and style, these two 
books nevertheless teach one lesson in common. 
Leaving aside economic performance, Soviet so- 
ciety is an improvement on our own in many 
respects. If Soviet trade unions cannot bargain, 
neither can they obstruct. If the Western right 
to strike produces balanced management and goy- 
ernment, the strike itself is social poison. If some 
official Soviet proposals for the fruitful employ- 
ment of leisure time are deplorable—how can the 
country that invented the druzhinniki (“people’s 
guards”) criticize the Red Guards?—others are 
easily superior to the offerings of Madison Ave- 
nue (Brown, pp. 134, 172). And of course, in 
the domain of economic equality for women, the 
USSR is very far ahead of us indeed, even allow- 
ing for overwork and a great deal of defeminiza- 
tion distasteful even to career women. It may be 
that competitive coexistence will become more 
sociological than economic. 


* Corresponding Western figures (my calculations) : United 
Kingdom Cabinet, 1928-66—four percent; House of Commons— 
two to four percent. 


Lest He Be F orgotten 


Epwarp CranksHaw: Khrushchev: A Career. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1966. 
MartTIN Pace: The Day Khrushchev Fell. 
New York, Hawthorn Books, 1965. 


Reviewed by Richard T. Davies 


NEITHER OF THE BOOKS under review is a 
definitive political study of Khrushchev, nor were 
they apparently intended for readers who special- 


ize in the study of Soviet affairs. Such readers. 


already have at their disposal three works which 
plot in detail the political life of the ex-First Sec- 
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retary: Lazar Pistrak’s The Grand Tactician: 
Khrushchev’s Rise to Power (New York, 1961); 
Robert Conquest’s Power and Policy in the USSR: 
The Study of Soviet Dynastics (New York, 1961); 
and Michel Tatu’s Le Pouvoir en URSS: de 


Khrouchtchev a la direction collective ( Paris, 


1967; to be published in English later this year). 
Those who have read these studies will find little 
in Mr. Crankshaw’s and Mr. Page’s books to deepen 
their knowledge. 


Drawing upon his long experience as an observer 
of Soviet developments and upon some of the 
sources necessary to an understanding of the 
Khrushchev era (in particular, he pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the above-mentioned work of 
Lazar Pistrak), Mr. Crankshaw has striven to pro- 
vide a study of Khrushchev in the setting of his 
times—and presumably one which would inform 
those who want to go beyond the newspaper head- 
lines, if not those already closely involved with 
Soviet affairs. How well has he succeeded? 


As a generalized summation of Khrushchev’s 
career, Mr. Crankshaw’s book has merit. He sees 
many of the reasons for the First Secretary’s fall 
and for his failures along the way to it. He sees 
why the people of the Soviet Union not only were 
not his enthusiastic supporters, but were quite in- 
different to his fate just as, in a more general sense, 
they are indifferent to the behind-the-scenes maneu- 
vers which constitute the essence of politics in the 
USSR. He sees the irony in the history of a man 
who was able to fight his way to the top and then 
was unable either to consolidate his position or to 
use the enormous power he held to accomplish de- 
cisive changes in the state. 

Some of the merit of Mr. Crankshaw’s view of 
Khrushchev appears in his summary of the reasons 
for the First Secretary’s removal from office: 


He went not because he was reactionary and not because 
he was liberal, but because he was erratic, unpredict- 
able, unmanageable, now increasingly dictatorial; be- 
cause, after a solid decade of incessant uproar about 
agriculture, food production was once more static and 
showed no signs of rising; because, after all his eco- 
nomic plunging, industrial growth was slowing down 
most dangerously, consumer goods were still in short 
supply, and the quality of what was being turned out 
was often atrocious; because the country was confused 
and bewildered, not stimulated any more, by his restless 
dynamism; because in pushing the very necessary quarrel 
with China to extreme lengths, and concentrating now 
not on ideological differences, not any longer on China’s 
reckless belligerence, but on the great-power aspects of 
the dispute, he was shattering to small pieces what was 
left of Communist unity; because in pursuing his under- 
standing with America, he was giving too many hostages 
to fortune; because, in the end, he was showing signs 
of megalomania—as, for example, his essay in personal 
and private diplomacy through his son-in-law Adzhubei, 
aimed at coming to an understanding with West Ger- 
many (p. 272). 


All true enough, no doubt, but one seeks in vain 
for an answer to the question, “Why did he go in 


October 1964?” For most of the accusations ad- 
vanced against Khrushchev in Mr. Crankshaw’s 
summing-up were just as damning a year earlier. 


The author’s description of the climacterics of 
Khrushchev’s career also lacks precision. The 22nd 
Party Congress figures only fleetingly in his ac- 
count, and then only in its relation to the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. The Cuban missile crisis is seen as 
little more than a passing episode, following which 
the sole aim of Khrushchev’s foreign policy is said 
to have been to achieve a détente with the United 
States. Even Mr. Crankshaw’s description of the 
struggle against the “anti-party group” leaves the 
reader wondering how Khrushchev really pulled it 


off. 


THE MAIN TROUBLE with the book, perhaps, is 
that Mr. Crankshaw fails to provide a convincing 
explanation of the nature of Soviet leadership 
politics. He asserts that Khrushchev “was never 
to be the supreme autocrat, as Stalin was the su- 
preme autocrat, though at times he came very near 
it... . the men who had raised him up could, and 
one day might, pull him down. In the end they 
did just this.” He adds: “It is important to be 
clear on this immediately . . . it is the key to our 
understanding of Khrushchev’s own rule, and it 
is the key to our understanding of the country over 
which he ruled . . . and of the men who ruled with 
him, the survivors of whom destroyed him when he 
tried too hard to make himself an autocrat, and 
who continue to rule without him” (pp. 202-3). 


This points toward the truth. But Mr. Crank- 
shaw does not show us in detail, as the story of 
Khrushchev’s career unfolds, how the processes he 
refers to operated in fact. Thus, he describes many 
of Khrushchev’s acts as motivated by the desire to 
accomplish certain general goals, without however 
giving sufficient weight to those factors in the So- 
viet political environment which enjoined Khru- 
shchev constantly to embark upon risky endeavors, 
which just as consistently failed. 

The absence of real analysis leads Mr. Crank- 
shaw to mistakes in emphasis. Thus, he holds 
that “from 1960 until the end, the course of 
Khrushchev’s career was dominated by the Chinese 
quarrel,” and he finds it “quite impossible to un- 
derstand Khrushchev’s foreign policy, and a good 
deal of his domestic policy too, except in the light 
of his life-and-death struggle with China” (pp. 276 
and 277). To be sure, in writing of Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy, something has to be said about the 
dispute with China. But, leaving aside Mr. Crank- 
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shaw’s characterization of it as “life-and-death” 
(no one can yet know whether it will be so for the 
Soviet Union), it is difficult to see how the conflict 
with China can be related in any specific way to 
such undertakings as the Berlin wall and the em- 
placement of missiles in Cuba. If we were to ac- 
cept Mr. Crankshaw’s emphasis on this point, we 
should wonder why even more desperate foreign 
policy ventures are not being undertaken today, 
when the polemics with the Chinese have risen to 
new heights. 

Mr. Crankshaw sees in Khrushchev’s maneuvers 
of the summer of 1964 his intention of “moving 
to an accommodation with West Germany. He was 
getting ready to sell Comrade Ulbricht down the 
river” (p. 286). Perhaps, but no evidence is of- 
fered. Something was in Khrushchev’s mind on 
this score; that is clear. But can we simply as- 
sume, without further ado, that he intended to sell 
East Germany out? 

In his final assessment, Mr. Crankshaw considers 
that Khrushchev “brought the Soviet Union 
through the great change; he had acted decisively 
and boldly when others had been afraid to act; 
he had secured the peace and laid the foundations 
for prosperity” (p. 287). Now change there had 
indeed been since Stalin died, but Mr. Crankshaw 
himself shows that the system, as Khrushchev left 
it, was fundamentally little altered—Mr. Crank- 
shaw calls it “Stalinism without tears.” As for 
securing the peace, that achievement is_ better 
ascribed, for the period of the early 1960’s, to 
President Kennedy. And the current Soviet lead- 
ership’s continued preoccupation with the basic 
problems of the economy casts a strange light upon 
the author’s claims that it found the foundations of 
prosperity already laid. 
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MR. MARTIN PAGE’S The Day Khrushchev Fell 
was written, according to a statement on the dust 
jacket, in collaboration with Mr. David Burg, a 
Soviet-born writer now living in England. Not- 
withstanding its anecdotal breeziness and calculated 
appeal to the general reading public, it does a bet- 
ter job than Mr. Crankshaw’s book of answering 
the specific questions to which Khrushchev’s fall 
gave rise. Thus, Messrs. Page and Burg correctly 
see the immediate precipitant of the Presidium’s 
decision to remove Khrushchev in the First Secre- 
tary’s insistence upon ramming through yet an- 
other “reform,” specifically, another scheme of 
agricultural reorganization, to be considered at the 
Central Committee plenum scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1964. 

Mr. Page was the Moscow correspondent of the 
London Daily Express during the period leading 
up to Khrushchev’s fall and beyond it. Employing 
a minimum of formal documentation, he relies 
mainly on his own first-hand observations and the 
reports of other journalists (in particular, he gives 
general credit to the Moscow reports of The New 
York Times and Le Monde) to sketch the events of 
the first half of October, 1964. His account is ac- 
curate. The book is fleshed out with a good de- 
scription of the life of foreign correspondents in 
the Soviet capital and with accounts of the reac- 
tion in the West and in Eastern Europe to Khru- 
shchev’s fall, of the character of the new regime, 
and of life in the USSR. 

Mr. Page does not pretend to provide a study 
in depth. He does tell what happened and leaves 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. As an 
approach to producing an account for the general 
reader, Mr. Page’s seems preferable to that of Mr. 
Crankshaw. 


Reviews in Briet 


Soviet Politics 


Leonarp B. ScuHapiro: The Govern- 
ment and Politics of the Soviet Union 
(2nd edition). London, Hutchinson 
University Library, 1967. 


THIS EMINENTLY authoritative text- 
book appears to be more suitable for 
harried young instructors caught un- 
prepared before a lecture than it is 
for any but the least ambitious college 
courses in Soviet area studies. In our 
age of rapid reading and minimal re- 
tention, a text which a student can 
devour in half an hour has obvious 
disadvantages. In addition to being 
short, Leonard Schapiro’s book invites 
the kind of reflection which might be 
found in the Great Books Clubs but 
hardly in the classroom, with its cur- 
rent trend away from old-fashioned 
learning and toward free-wheeling and 
frequently ill-informed discussion. 

It is a pity that The Government 
and Politics of the Soviet Union will 
not be widely read in the one place 
where it would be most useful, i.e. the 
Soviet Union. We seldom realize how 
exceedingly narrow and subjective is 
the Soviet citizen’s perception of his 
political reality, and how unhelpful 
are indigenous Soviet writings in pro- 
viding him with a fair and meaningful 
view of his own world. The Soviet 
Government, ever anxious to retain a 
maximum of freedom in the implemen- 
tation of its policies, is loath to explain 
to the public the interrelations of its 
various “measures” or their underlying 
significance. Nor is the citizen enlight- 
ened by the Soviet equivalents of west- 
ern political scientists, whose discus- 
sions of political developments in the 
USSR amount to little more than em- 


bellishments of the current party “line.” 

In spite of his tendency to blur the 
picture by excessive use of qualifiers, 
Professor Schapiro’s introductory his- 
torical chapters are quite lively. He 
seems to dislike Lenin more than his 
successors; he somehow succeeds in 
making even the cataclysmic seizure of 
power by the Bolsheviks anticlimactic. 
His evaluation of Stalin’s era is rather 
circumspect. While deploring high hu- 
man costs and the violence of the eco- 
nomic policies of the early 1930’s, he 
stresses Stalin’s “solid gains,” the main 
one appearing to be his successful lead- 
ership in the conduct of the war against 
Germany. Prof. Schapiro also assumes 
that the Soviet system “could really only 
work effectively where one man was in 
undisputed command.” As for the post- 
Stalin period, he believes that Khru- 
shchev’s great innovations have sur- 
vived his personal demise. He is not 
sure whether the Soviet Union “still 
remains in essentials the totalitarian 
police state which Stalin built on 
Lenin’s foundations,” but is cautiously 
optimistic that “it may prove very diffi- 
cult to reverse the process to which 
Khrushchev gave such a powerful ini- 
tial impetus,” and which “may have 
started the Soviet Union along a path 
of evolution of which the end cannot 
be foreseen.” 

The remaining two-thirds of the book 
correspond more closely to its title, 
representing a very competent, dispas- 
sionate, and up to date analysis of the 
components of the Soviet government, 
their interrelations and functions. Put 
in clear, unambiguous prose, these chap- 
ters readily fill factual gaps in our 
knowledge of the subject—gaps which, 
unfortunately, all but the best of us 
rarely seem to be able to fill. 


Viadimir Petrov 


Soviet History 


Joun M. TuHompson: Russia, Bolshe- 
vism, and the Versailles Peace. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1966. 


THIS VOLUME is a detailed, pains- 
taking account of how the peacemakers 
tried to deal with the problem of Russia 
during the brief period from the ar- 
mistice in November 1918 until January 
1920. Mr. Thompson based his study 
on a prodigious amount of research: in 
addition to reading a large body of 
published material, he consulted over 
twenty archival collections and _ inter- 
viewed several participants in the pro- 
ceedings in France. His work is no 
doubt the final word on the subject. 
The problem of Russia was extraor- 
dinarily complex, and Mr. Thompson 
has succeeded in lucidly presenting all 
the intricacies. Although the peace- 
makers were agreed on the wickedness 
of bolshevism, they differed on the way 
to cope with the revolutionary regime. 
There were those, particularly the 
French leaders and Winston Churchill, 
who advocated a tough policy in order 
to crush communism. They were op- 
posed to inviting the new rulers to send 
representatives to the peace conference 
and favored massive military interven- 
tion to overthrow Lenin’s government. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson, 
however, pointed to the unwillingness 
of the people in the Allied countries to 
fight another war and stressed the 
enormous expense of new military ven- 
tures. Moreover, they feared that inter- 
vention might play into the hands of 
the Communists by making it possible 
for them to exploit patriotic resentment 
against foreign interference. In Lloyd 
George’s and Wilson’s view, trade with 
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Russia and a program of economic 
relief were the best means of dampen- 
ing the revolutionary ardor of the Soviet 
leaders. 

The peacemakers not only had to 
devise a policy toward Russia. They 
also had to take into account the “Bol- 
shevik menace” threatening Western 
Europe, an issue that intruded itself 
into practically all the deliberations. 
Every country represented at the con- 
ference maintained that if its claims 
were not satisfied, bolshevism would 
triumph. Not surprisingly, these claims 
made it extremely difficult to reach ra- 
tional decisions. The Germans, for 
instance, insisted that a severe treaty 
for their country would produce such 
despair that the people would inevi- 
tably turn to communism. But Cle- 
menceau asserted, with no less convic- 
tion, that a mild peace for Germany 
would demoralize the French nation and 
surely pave the way for bolshevism in 
France. Mr. Thompson skillfully shows 
how these conflicting arguments be- 
wildered and frustrated the peace- 
makers and led them to move from one 
policy to another, none of which proved 
to be successful. Ultimately, as the 
author points out, the difficulties of the 
diplomats stemmed from their adher- 
ence to two assumptions: “that the 
wicked Soviet regime could not last, 
and that Allied power could shape the 
course of affairs in Russia.” Operating 
on the basis of these false premises, 
the statesmen at Versailles were bound 
to end their negotiations without formu- 
lating an effective policy toward Russia. 


Abraham Ascher 


The Soviet Army 


MicHeL Garver: A History of the 
Soviet Army. New York, Praeger, 1966. 


STUDENTS OF SOVIET military af- 
fairs familiar with Michel Garder’s 
Histoire de l’Armée Soviétique, pub- 
lished in 1959 and generally regarded 
as the best historical treatment of the 
subject in the French language, will 
not find a great deal new in the present 
volume. With the exception of some up- 
dating of the material in the last of its 
four parts (dealing with the period 
1958 to 1964), and some amplifying 
footnotes by John Erickson of Man- 
chester University, Colonel Garder’s 
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new volume is essentially a straight 
translation of his earlier book. Never- 
theless, it comes as a welcome addition 
to the relatively small library of com- 
petent works available in English on 
the historical development of the So- 
viet military system. While not to be 
compared with John Erickson’s own 
Soviet High Command for depth of 
analysis and wealth of documentary 
backup, Colonel Garder’s book is 
doubtless more broadly instructive for 
anyone seeking an overall picture of the 
genesis and growth of Soviet Russia’s 
armed forces. 


As seen by Colonel Garder, a French 
officer of Russian-German extraction, 
the Soviet armed forces today represent 
a synthesis of two heritages—one stem- 
ming from traditional Russian values 
and the other from the Communist 
revolutionary experience. The fusion 
of these two heritages was achieved dur- 
ing World War II, when Stalin was 
obliged to soft-pedal Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and appeal instead to Russian 
patriotism in order to rally the country 
behind the war effort. In the postwar 
period, the pendulum swung back to- 
ward emphasis on Communist values, 
as the Soviet leaders acted to reassert 
party dominance within the armed 
forces, but this did not essentially undo 
the process of “Russianization” stimu- 
lated during the war. 


While Garder regards the “Rus- 
sianization” of the Soviet armed forces 
as irreversible, he does not suggest that 
this process threatens party control 
over them. Indeed, by serving as a 
medium for the psycho-political educa- 
tion of youth, and as a kind of mixing 
bowl for party and non-party members 
as well as different nationalities of the 
Union, the armed forces have become, 
in his opinion, a rather effective link 
between the party and the people. As 
for the place of the armed forces in the 
Soviet Union’s global strategy, Garder 
ascribes to them a role that is essen- 
tially psychological—to deter outside at- 
tack on the socialist world and to help 
in expanding socialism by “morally” 
supporting the historical process, as 
interpreted, of course, by Marxist-Le- 
ninist theorists. Only in extreme cases 
—such as the need to repel a “counter- 
revolutionary” threat to a Communist 
regime, as in Hungary in 1956—does 
Garder judge it likely that Soviet arms 
would be used to accelerate the process 
of history through a direct policy of 
force. 


Thomas W. Wolfe 


Soviet Medicine 


Mark G. Fietp: Soviet Socialized 
Medicine: An Introduction. New York, 
Free Press, 1967. 


THE CHIEF VALUE of this slender 
volume lies in its comprehensive de- 
scription of the Soviet medical estab- 
lishment and how it works. Written 
for the layman, it broadly surveys the 
main features of the Soviet system of 
health administration and presents a 
fairly up-to-date statistical picture of 
the physical magnitude and categories 
of Soviet medical facilities, medical 
personnel, medical education and re- 
search, as well as of various facets of 
medical cost and financing. Several 
introductory chapters briefly sketch the 
historical background, the ideological 
or theoretical aspects, and the social 
functions of the system of socialized 
medicine as it has evolved in the USSR 
over the last five decades. 

Mr. Field has already proven himself 
a capable and lucid expositor of Soviet 
medical institutions. In his earlier Doc- 
tor and Patient in Soviet Russia (1957), 
he focused his attention on the soci- 
ology of doctor-patient relations. In 
his new book, he attempts a more en- 
compassing, albeit largely quantitative, 
description of Soviet medical institu- 
tions and services. By and large, he 
has produced a highly useful survey, 
though one that is not without certain 
shortcomings. 

For one thing, it is difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Field attaches so much 
importance to the fact that the Soviet 
Union today has 20 to 25 percent of 
the world’s doctors, or why he should 
view this fact as “disturbing (for 
Americans, at least).” He seems to 
perceive some kind of a threat in the 
prospect that “the USSR, if it so 
chooses, soon will be able to export 
physicians to the underdoctored areas 
of the world (and) has already done 
so on a limited scale” (p. 204). But if 
the superpowers are to clash on neutral 
battlefields, by all means let the weap- 
ons be scalpels and hypodermic needles, 
and let us not fret if the Soviet arsenal 
of these weapons exceeds all others. 

A more fundamental shortcoming is 
that the author consciously refrains 
from discussing—and, indeed, provides 
little information which could serve as 
a basis for discussing—the question of 
perhaps greatest interest to his read- 
ers: How good is Soviet medicine? It 


is not that Mr. Field feels incompetent 
to treat the issue, but rather that he 
considers the quality of Soviet medical 
services a separate question which can 
be safely laid to one side while he treats 
the structural and quantitative aspects. 
He promises to deal with the question 
of quality in another book, two or three 
years hence, which will be “intended 
primarily for scholars in the field of 
medical organization and administra- 
tors of medical programs as well as 
those specialists interested in Soviet 
affairs.” 

This highly unusual procedure raises 
some interesting questions. Since Mr. 
Field’s future book will by design have 
a readership “far more limited than 
that of the present volume,” does he 
not do a disservice to readers of his 
present book by offering them less than 
a full loaf? More important, does not 
an unrelieved presentation of quanti- 
tative data on Soviet medicine—data 
based largely on statistical tables from 
the Bolshaia Meditsinskaia Entsiklo- 
pediia of 1959 and other Soviet sources, 
with only passing comment on the im- 
portant biases and lacunae these data 
are known to contain—give the book 
a certain imbalance which might mis- 
lead unsophisticated readers? It is like 
stating the case for only one side in a 
dispute, with a promise to clarify ob- 
scure points another day. Over-reliance 
on Soviet official data, simply because 
they are the most easily, or in some 
cases the only ones, available, involves 
as high degree of risk in the field as in 
any other. The validity of the message 
conveyed by these data (which are gen- 
erally designed to demonstrate phe- 
nomenal growth rates) is simply too 
dubious for them to be allowed to stand 
alone, without benefit of critical scru- 
tiny or explanatory comment. 

Comparisons of the Soviet health sys- 
tem with its antecedents or with those 
of other countries, particularly with the 
rather singular American model, ad- 
mittedly pose very complex problems. 
Perhaps, in fact, there is no entirely 
acceptable way of comparing like ele- 
ments in totally unlike settings. How 
is one to judge, for example, whether 
more limbs are needlessly amputated, 
or more deaths caused by faulty diag- 
nosis, under the Soviet medical system 
than under the American? But if one 
elects to avoid the sticky comparisons, 
he should perhaps also forego the easy 
ones which may tell a misleading story. 
For instance, the information that ex- 
cept for Israel the USSR has the high- 
est ratio of doctors to patients in the 


world (20.5 for each 10,000 of popula- 
tion, a ratio double that of the United 
States) cries out for elucidation. 

The fact that 75 percent of all Soviet 
physicians are women is in itself merely 
an interesting piece of information. 
Whether physicians are predominantly 
male or predominantly female would 
seem to be largely a matter of taste, 
or of choice (at least, where a society 
enjoys the right of choice). But the 
fact that Soviet physicians as a group 
seem to have the status of poorly-paid 
shiftworkers, spending 514 to 614 hours 
a day “on duty” at a clinic or on per- 
ambulatory assignment and an equal 
amount of time at a second job or 
running the family household, sug- 
gests a picture of the Soviet medical 
profession that is, to say the least, at 
considerable variance with the situa- 
tion in other major countries, includ- 
ing some with health services hardly 
less “socialized” than those of the So- 
viet Union. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Field will soon supplement his present 
survey with a comparative study based 
on a much wider range of sources and 
providing the curious observer with at 
least some estimate of the quality and 
human effectiveness of Soviet medicine. 


Albert Boiter 


Soviet Music 


James Baxst: A History of Russian- 
Soviet Music. New York, Dodd, Mead, 
& Co., 1966. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE histories — of 
Russian music are scarce. The last was 
published in 1957 and has been out of 
print since 1964. Written by the Ameri- 
can critic Richard A. Leonard, its use- 
fulness was somewhat marred by a tra- 
ditional Western point of view and an 
almost exclusive reliance on material 
available in English. 

James Bakst’s new history uses a 
novel approach—one diametrically op- 
posed to that of Leonard. Bakst’s ap- 
proach to Russian music, of both the 
past and present, embraces the views of 
Soviet musicology since the 1930's. 
Moreover, Bakst bases his work exclu- 
sively on Russian and Soviet sources 
(some of which are available in Eng- 
lish). The author recounts the rigid 
and somewhat stale dogmas of Socialist 
Realism, trying to remain impartial 


by avoiding critical dissent. Yet he 
ascribes a number of evaluations and 
statements to “Soviet estheticians” or 
“Communist thinking,” failing to con- 
trast the ideologically “safe” approach 
with the recent flexibility displayed by 
Soviet musicologists. As a result, his 
evaluation of Russian composers suffers 
from subtle imbalances and_precon- 
ceptions. 

In dealing with Russia’s musical past, 
standard Soviet textbooks minimize fac- 
tors such as the church, the court, the 
nobility, and foreign influences, and 
portray the Russian people as the sole 
creators of Russian music. Bakst re- 
flects this emphasis on native Russian 
sources: as early as the 18th century, 
he says, Russian composers “consciously 
opposed the tastes of the court aristoc- 
racy” and pursued a “national demo- 
cratic musical art.” Indeed, virtually 
all Russian composers are pictured as 
having been nationalists, realists, folk- 
lorists, liberals, and potential rebels. 
This stress on national roots leads to 
the neglect of certain international, 
Western-oriented tendencies within Rus- 
sian art circles; no mention is made, 
for example, of the “Evenings of Con- 
temporary Music” (an offshoot of the 
Mir Iskusstva movement) which played 
such an important role during the first 
decade of the 20th century. (At one 
point, Bakst does address himself to the 
East-West antagonism in a_ sensible 
manner: he explains that “Tchaikov- 
sky and ‘The [Mighty] Five’ repre- 
sented various aspects of Russian na- 
tionalism and... absorbed, in their 
own way, Western musical influences.” ) 

Bakst’s history of the Soviet era is 
curiously detached. Again, seeking to 
avoid political complexities, he dis- 
cusses music on a purely ideational 
level. The two chapters, ‘“Marxist- 
Leninist Philosophy of Art” and “Mu- 
sic and Soviet Realism,” say little about 
Soviet reality. The question as to 
what extent these philosophies were 
used to control and direct musical 
creativity goes unanswered. Historical 
highlights—the ideological struggle of 
the 1920’s between the “Association for 
Contemporary Music” and the “Russian 
Association of Proletarian Musicians” 
and the decrees of 1948 and 1958 that 
so deeply affected Soviet music—are 
given marginal attention. Such cultural- 
political figures as Zhdanov or Luna- 
charski do not appear in the index; and 
the ideological shifts under Khrushchev 
(in 1962) and his successors are not 
considered. In fact, the book seems to 
conclude with the year 1962. 
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Altogether Bakst’s efforts to remain 
non-political finally damage the objec- 
tivity of his book, for Soviet politics and 
Soviet musicology are indubitably in- 
tertwined. In the biographical chap- 
ters, particularly in those dealing with 
composers during the Stalin era, the 
humiliations suffered by Prokofiev, 
Shostakovich, and other masters are 
treated so incidentally that the uniniti- 
ated reader cannot gauge the immense 
cultural crudity of Stalin’s “cult of per- 
sonality.” For example, Bakst goes so 
far as to imply that the official castiga- 
tion of Shostakovich in 1936 was not 
entirely undeserved—an opinion that 
seems to reflect the author’s lack of 
distinction between esthetic and _ politi- 
cal criteria. Indeed, not only does 
Bakst take a light view of the conse- 
quences of non-conformism, he literally 
invokes the importance of political com- 
pliance: “Soviet composers are not ex- 
pected to be nonpolitical and cosmo- 
politan but to be nationalists . . . to 
create representations of heroic Soviet 
men and women, and reflect the Mes- 
sianic tendency of the party . . .” (pp. 
234-35). And finally, Bakst does not 
mention the rebellious avant-garde that 
has been battling the musical estab- 
lishment since the late 1950’s. For a 
growing minority of young Soviet com- 
posers the confining guidelines quoted 
above are unacceptable. 

Professor Bakst, who has _ taught 
music at Brooklyn College since 1936, 
planned this book for the “general 
reader.” His review of musical matters 
is thus largely non-technical, and he 
devotes much attention to the interre- 
lationship of music and the other arts. 
However, the general reader will find 
the all-Russian bibliography inaccessi- 
ble, and the scholar will be frustrated 
by its arbitrary selectivity. 


Boris Schwarz 


Soviet Agriculture 


Roy D. Larrp anp Epwarp L. Crow ey, 
Eps.: Soviet Agriculture: The Perma- 
nent Crisis, New York, Praeger, 1965. 


THIS THIN BOOK (in both senses) 
contains a dozen papers and_back- 
ground reports presented at a sym- 
posium held in February 1964 at the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR in 
Munich. The papers were apparently 
written and edited after the poor 1963 
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harvest and before the removal, a year 
later, of the man who most obstructed 
real solutions to farm problems. It 
was a gloomy period, when observers 
inside as well as outside the USSR 
could easily have wondered if agricul- 
tural policy was ever going to get back 
on the rails. 

With all due allowance for the mood 
of the time, the title of the collection 
still seems tendentious, and the com- 
placently dismal tone of several of the 
contributions recalls nothing so much 
as Professor Higgins’ vision of Eliza’s 
downfall: “How simply frightful! how 
humiliating! how delightful!” In his 
summary of the symposium results, 
Professor Alec Nove regrets the failure 
of some participants to distinguish be- 
tween defects caused by a low priority 
for agriculture and those rooted in the 
system itself. This is part of the 
trouble, but blindness to the adaptabil- 
ity of the system is even more pervasive 
and misleading. There may be such a 
thing as “Marxist dogmatism,” but 
policy shifts in the past and the range of 
views now expressed in Soviet journals 
suggest that it is more of a nuisance 
than an iron fetter on the system. 

Among the formal papers, the most 
useful are Nove’s on agricultural ad- 
ministration, and Carl Zoerb’s com- 
parison of grain production patterns in 
Kazakhstan and Saskatchewan. Eugene 
Wadekin’s exploration of similarities 
and differences in regional develop- 
ments suggests the insights to be gained 
from this approach, but is rather un- 
focussed and inconclusive. 


Henry Wronsky manages to write his 
piece on peasant incomes without ever 
explaining the crucial term ‘“work-day 
unit.” In most cases he seems to mean 
the collective farm trudoden (work- 
day), a synthetic accounting unit that 
weights the duration of a task by its 
arduousness, importance, and skill re- 
quirements. But he speaks also (p. 130) 
of the “work-day unit on state farms” 
(which have never used the trudoden), 
and describes a collective farm employ- 
ment figure for 1959 (p. 131) as being 
in work-day units when it is specified in 
the Soviet source as referring to man- 
days. 


Some of the saltiest pages in the book 
are provided by Boris Wjunow, a So- 
viet agronomist who emigrated to West 
Germany in the early 1960’s. His com- 
mentary on Nove’s paper contains word 
pictures that are worth a thousand ta- 
bles—for example, of a pig farm 
“where you could not tell whether the 
animals were pigs or crocodiles; they 


had sinewy snouts and were blue in 
color because they had no_ proper 
fodder.” 

There are the usual unlucky mis- 
prints, a few of which might lead to 
confusion (Braginski, Dumnov, Obo- 
lenski, and Ovechkin are misspelled, 
and there are errors in sign or decimal 
in the tables on pp. 45 and 166). 


Nancy Nimitz 


Marxism and China 


Donato M. Lowe: The Function of 
“China” in Marx, Lenin and Mao. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1966. 


THIS BOOK IS AN extremely useful, 
if not wholly successful, effort to ana- 
lyze the conceptions formed by Marx, 
Lenin and Mao of such non-Western 
societies as Russia and China. It is 
useful because it assembles and com- 
ments on many relevant passages from 
a century and a quarter of Marxist 
thought. It is not entirely successful 
because it fails to focus sufficiently on 
the unifying theme of the book, which 
is the question for non-Western intel- 
lectuals of the psychological equiva- 
lence of their “backward” societies with 
the dominant Western countries. For 
Marx, the problem was one of aliena- 
tion from, but still within, the main- 
stream of development of Western 
civilization, but for Lenin, and even 
more for Mao, there was not only 
alienation from their own societies, but 
also the alienation of their societies as 
a whole from the modern West. Hence, 


the Marxist solution, both “scientific” 


and yet anti-Western, seemed ideal to 
many “Eastern” radicals. 

Professor Lowe, as a student of Pro- 
fessor Levenson, is very much aware 
of the significance of this sense of 
alienation, and he frequently mentions 
it. However, by trying to make his 
central theme the idea of “China” 
rather than the larger problem of the 
identity of non-Western societies in a 


-Westernized world, the author fails to 


make the book a cohesive whole. Thus, 
the relevance of the sections on the 
development of 19th and 20th-century 
Russian radical thought to the idea 
of “China” is questionable, although 
much light is shed on the problem of 
how to modernize a non-Western so- 


ciety. This is not just a matter of se- 
mantics, but of tying together a com- 
plex set of problems and statements. 

The most important defect stemming 
from this conceptual difficulty is the 
author’s failure to deal with the key 
question of the relation between na- 
tionalism and communism in Russia 
and China. Demonstrably, concern for 
the fate of their own respective societies 
led Lenin and Mao to embrace Marx- 
ism, just as this same concern led 
others to turn to orthodox forms of 
nationalism. The Communists, of 
course, proposed vastly different solu- 
tions, but their conviction that only the 
overthrow of the old society could en- 
able the growth of a new one contained 
seeds of “socialism in one country” and 
of “national communism.” This de- 
velopment, so central to the world of 
the 1960’s, grew out of the very con- 
siderations raised in Professor Lowe’s 
book. But he deals with these con- 
siderations in terms of strategy and 
tactics more than in terms of their 
psychological implications. The result 
is either an over-theorized study of 
Communist strategic principles towards 
China, or an under-theorized study of 
the intellectual roots of communism in 
China. 

Despite these conceptual problems 
and some lesser deficiencies—e.g., the 
tendency to use an overtechnical vocab- 
ulary and some questionable statements 
regarding Chinese Communist fears of 
Japanese invasion (pp. 102, 113)—the 
book represents an impressive effort to 
present key materials and conceptions 
of China in the three major stages of 
Marxist development. 


James P. Harrison 


Students in China 


Joun IsraEL: Student Nationalism in 
China, 1927-1937. Stanford, Calif., 
Hoover Institution, 1966. 


THE “NATIONALIST DECADE”’— 
extending from 1927 to the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1937—was the only 
sustained period when the Kuomintang 
might have consolidated its control of 
China’s millions. Obstacles were for- 
midable, though scarcely greater than 
those faced by the Communists in their 
struggle for survival and expansion. 


Still, many would argue that it was and 
is impossible simultaneously to build 
a nation, deal with a Communist in- 
surgency, and defend against foreign 
invasion. Certainly, the Kuomintang 
did not succeed in any of these tasks, 
although it made some progress, espe- 
cially in nation-building. Its failure was 
marked in the most crucial field of all, 
and the one in which the Communists 
succeeded best—in the mobilization and 
organization of the population for na- 
tional goals. One of the keys to this 
problem, in turn, surely lies in the 
attitudes of student activists, who are 
the cadres of social organization in 
any developing society. The important 
study reviewed here looks at these con- 
siderations from the perspective of the 
Chinese student movements of the late 
1920’s and 1930's. 

The book offers much valuable in- 
formation and many insights. It com- 
plements two earlier studies in English 
by Tsi C. Wang and Kiang Wen-han, 
who dealt mainly with student attitudes, 
while Israel relates these attitudes to 
student activities and national problems 
and policies in the decade after nominal 
unification in 1927-28. 

There are weaknesses. The author 
does not analyze sufficiently the relation 
of Nationalist policy either to its roots 
in the anti-imperial movements of the 
1920’s or to the dilemma of the Kuo- 
mintang’s weakness in dealing with 
Japan and its consequent vulnerability 
in the face of rising nationalism—a 
vulnerability which proved the greatest 
single disadvantage it faced in relation 
to the Communists. Nor does he ade- 
quately consider the reasons for the 
importance of student movements in 
the Chinese and similar societies. 

The author does, however, shed light 
on many of the crucial questions of the 
decade, such as the debates within the 
Kuomintang over the issue of taking an 
activist approach to the student move- 
ment as favored by Ch’en Kuo-fu, or 
adhering to the position of Ts’ai Yuan- 
pei and others who held that the 
students should be kept out of politics 
as far as possible. It was the latter line 
which came to dominate Kuomintang 
policy. Concerning ties between the 
Communists and the students, Israel 
concludes that in the most important 
student movements-—those against Ja- 
pan in 1928, 1931-32, and 1936-37—the 
demonstrations were spontaneous at 
first, but suffered from lack of leader- 
ship and factionalism, which 
helped Communists and _ leftists to 
emerge later as leaders of the more 
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militant groups. Student opinion, he 
finds, became increasingly radical, but 
this was due largely to the pressure of 
events and to dissatisfaction with the 
Kuomintang policy of “pacification 
first, resistance second,” rather than to 
Communist indoctrination. Stressing 
the ineptness and unpopularity of the 
Communists at least up to the adoption 
of “united front from above” tactics 
after 1935, the author concludes 
(p. 188) that “the decade reflects Kuo- 
mintang failure rather than Chinese 
Communist Party success.” Even after 
1935, he estimates that no more than 
one-third of Chinese college students 
(who totalled only 44, 167 in 1931) 
were “ideologically” pro-Communist” 
(p. 181). 

Above all, the author captures much 
of the excitement of the decade and 
conveys the compelling interest and 
importance of the Chinese student 
movements. A lesson that might be 
drawn from this is that a government 
in a fast-changing society must try to 
lead change regardless of the dangers 
involved. In the case of Nationalist 
China, increased Japanese military 
pressure was a lesser long-term danger 
than the erosion of nationalist loyalties 
to the government. Popularity, of 
course, was—and is—not the ultimate 
determinant of political control, 
whether in the China of 1927-37, or in 
Vietnam today. Rather it is the capac- 
ity to mobilize and organize the popula- 
tion. But only policies which can win 
the enthusiasm of a country’s youth 
can serve as a basis for viable social 
organization. In a developing country 
only the youth can provide leadership 
for modernization since this requires 
new solutions. Professor Israel’s book 
provides a valuable case study of the 
problems involved in the mobilization 
of youth in a society under stress. 


James P. Harrison 


International 
Communism 


Grorce D. Jackson, Jr.: Comintern 
and Peasant in East Europe, 1919-1930. 
East Central European Studies of Co- 
lumbia University; New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1966. 


WHY HAS THE theoretically prole- 
tarian Communist movement succeeded 
mostly in predominantly peasant coun- 
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tries? Many writers have sought a 
theoretical explanation by analyzing 
Marxism-Leninism as the ideology of 
anti-capitalist revolution in backward 
countries. In this fine contribution to 
the Columbia East European series, 
George Jackson, Assistant Professor of 
History at Hofstra University, seeks 
part of the answer in the Comintern’s 
shifting tactics toward the peasants of 
East Europe. But his conclusions sug- 
gest that communism’s later success in 
peasant countries had very little con- 
nection with its dismal experience in 
East Europe between the wars. 

East Europe in the years of Russia’s 
NEP and Stalin’s “Left Turn” was the 
stronghold of the peasant political 
parties known loosely as the “Green 
International.” In the first part of his 
book Mr. Jackson describes the Com- 
intern strategy toward this movement, 
—in particular, toward its curious 
counterpart, the Krestintern, or “Red 
Peasant International,’ which was 
launched in October 1923 with the 
mission of enlisting or creating pro- 
Communist peasant organizations every- 
where. The brainchild of a Polish Com- 
munist named Tamasz Dabal, the 
Krestintern was not endorsed by the 
Soviet leadership until after the failure 
of Communist purism in Bulgaria. But 
it never became a living institution, and 
after the fall of Bukharin, it was de- 
funct, although its formal dissolution 
was not announced until 1939. 

Mr. Jackson’s second part—the at- 
tempts of the Communists in each par- 
ticular country to find a peasant base — 
is considerably more substantial. The 
experience in Bulgaria, where the Com- 
munists let the Agrarian leader Stam- 
buliski collapse unaided in 1923, and 
then failed in their own attempt at a 
rural uprising, shocked the Soviet Com- 
munists into adopting a rigid policy of 
alliance with peasant parties. The new 
line was applied with fair success in 
Poland, yet the Communist-backed 
peasant group there found significant 
support only among the Ukrainian and 
Belorussian minorities. 

Yugoslavia was the scene of the one 
genuine alliance of Communists and a 
powerful peasant movement, the Croa- 
tian Peasant Party of Stjepan Radic. 
Here again nationalism superseded 
class, and it made the Yugoslav ally 
so strong that he could dispense with 
the Communists (in 1925) when he 
had a chance to enter the government. 
(The parallel with China in the same 
years is remarkable: the Comintern’s 
first response to the 1927 break was to 
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insist all the more inflexibly on the 
alliance, even though the ally had be- 
come an enemy.) However, later when 
the Croatians were ready to deal again 
with the Communists after the assassi- 
nation of Radic in 1928, the Left Turn 
had forbidden the Communists to form 
any such alliance. 

Progress in Poland and the very 
limited success of the Rumanian Com- 
munists were similarly undercut by the 
intransigence demanded by Stalin. 
This also happened in Czechoslovakia, 
the one country where the Commu- 
nists under their own name_ had 
achieved some success among the peas- 
ants (again, mainly non-Czechs). 

Mr. Jackson shows repeatedly that 
the Russians did not impose a single 
Soviet model of tactics on all the for- 
eign Communists, but rather forced 
them to shift from one model to an- 
other, often at the most inopportune 
moment. Moreover, the oscillations be- 
tween alliance tactics and revolutionary 
tactics dictated by the Soviet leader of 
the Comintern had little to do with the 
circumstances in any other country; 
they were by-products of particular 
political phases and factional contro- 
versies in the Soviet Union itself. 

If there was any rationality in Soviet 
Russia’s Comintern policy, it was only 
in respect to the struggle for power in 
CPSU and the urge to establish abso- 
lute Soviet control over the Communist 
movement, however this might com- 
promise the success of communism in 
any other part of the world. 


Robert V. Daniels 


Yugoslav Communism 


SvetozAR Prjsovicu. The Market- 
Planned Economy of Yugoslavia. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1966. 


Jack C. Fisner: Yugoslavia—A Multi- 
national State. Regional Difference and 
Administrative Response. San Fran- 
cisco, Chandler Publishing Company, 
1966. 


NATIONALLY heterogeneous, econom- 
ically adventurous and innovative, po- 
litically unorthodox and ambivalent, 
Yugoslavia is still, .in many respects, a 
trailblazer in Eastern Europe. That 
is why each new book on the Yugoslav 


experiment deserves careful scrutiny, 
for our knowledge in this field is far 
from complete. While both of these 
books contribute to this knowledge, 
Professor Pejovich’s is clearly the su- 
perior work and merits an attentive 
readership. Professor Fisher’s book, 
though commendable in some respects, 
is on the whole rather disappointing. 

Pejovich’s thesis is that the Yugoslav 
experiment, measured in terms of the 
freedom to innovate, the availability 
of economic power to experiment, and 
a system of adequate incentives, “seems 
to justify reliance on Schumpeter’s 
theory of economic development.” 
Whether one agrees with this or not, 
it is an intriguing suggestion. How- 
ever, it would have been helpful if the 
author had devoted more attention to 
the justification of his arguments. 

The five chapters (six Appendices 
and notes take up the rest of the book’s 
160 pages) describe and analyze the 
turbulent history of economic reform in 
Yugoslavia. The study of the legal 
structure of the economy, economic 
planning and performance, the role of 
the enterprises, and finally the rele- 
vance of the Shumpeter theory to the 
Yugoslav experiment contributes a 
great deal toward an understanding of 
what is one of the most complex econ- 
omies in the world. The author deserves 
praise for stressing the international 


significance of the Yugoslav model and — 


for pointing out that the increasing use 
of market instruments “does not mean 
a change in the socialist character of 
the country.” 
commonly asserted and _ misleading 
generalizations about the Yugoslav 
tendency to become either pro-Western 


or pro-Soviet on the basis of annual 
“balance © 


political and economic 


sheets.” 
Although the study is admittedly not 


based on current data, a reference to. 


the substantial changes which were 
instituted in July 1965 would have 
helped to confirm the author’s con- 
clusions. For example, the upward 


price revision has improved the agri- 


cultural situation, consumer durables 
are more widely available (the number 
of private cars has increased from 
75,000 in 1961 to 240,000 in 1966), the 
banking system has become more flexi- 
ble and budgetary spending less im- 
portant than was the case in the earlier 
period from which the author takes his 
material. There are also some minor 
errors. The reference to Tito’s reversal, 
within a few months, of the stand he had 
taken in May 1962 in favor of the “cen- 


He also dismisses many | 


tralists” is incorrect, as shown by the 
documents on the plenary meetings of 
July 1962 and May 1963. Tito actu- 
ally sided with the reformers only in 
1964, and it took another year or so 
before the latter could overcome the 
resistance of the centralist ‘“establish- 
ment.” 

Despite these minor omissions and 
errors, The Market-Planned Economy 
of Yugoslavia offers a careful analysis 
of a unique experiment in the Com- 
munist world and constitutes a refresh- 
ingly original contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Yugoslavia. 

Professor Fisher’s Yugoslavia—A 
Multinational State offers an impres- 
sive quantity of scattered and hitherto 
unavailable data together with an analy- 
sis of the communal system and, in par- 
ticular, of 55 urban centers (based on 
_ 26 variables combining demographic, 
occupational and other indicators), 
which provides the reader with valuable 
information on regional variances in the 
urban structure of Yugoslavia. But the 
author’s handling of the basic political, 
social and economic issues, without 
which the dynamics of the national 
question cannot possibly be grasped, 
suffers from naive generalizations. This 
striking imbalance between the descrip- 
tive and analytical sections of the book 
may be due to a lack of familiarity with 
the decision-making mechanism of Yu- 
goslavia’s extremely complex system. 

Even before the Rankovié affair, 
there was considerable evidence of the 
many economic, political and cultural 
disputes between Belgrade and Zagreb, 
between the Serbs and the less numer- 
ous national groups such as the Slovenes 
and Macedonians. Yet Mr. Fisher makes 
the statement on page 146 that “the 
prewar nationality question was quite 
different from the present conflicts be- 
cause there is cultural determination 
by the various peoples and there is no 
attempt to Serbianize the population.” 
In this connection, the author might 
have paid more attention to the long 
drawn-out struggle over the New Fund 
for the Underdeveloped Regions. More 
astoundingly, he describes the institu- 
tional role of the party as “actively 
passive” and “never actually taking 
(an) overt position on a concrete pro- 
posal” (pp. 171-172)—which is hardly 
the case. His failure to understand the 
real depth of the contradiction between 
economic and administrative decentrali- 
zation on the one hand and the monop- 
oly of power held by the League of 
Communists on the other can perhaps 
be ascribed to the fact that he has 


relied primarily on material he gath- 


ered during two visits to Yugoslavia in. 


1960 and 1963 and has neglected to 
study, among other things, the policy 
statements and speeches published be- 
fore and during the Eighth Party Con- 
gress ‘in December 1964—well before 
May 1965, the date of his foreword. 


Even more naive are his concluding 
remarks in the summary (pp. 184- 
85.) : “We may well be witnessing the 
evolution in Yugoslavia of the basic 
institutional forms of government antic- 
ipated for an assumed and vaguely 
and variously defined state of ‘full 
communism’—a_ theoretical stage of 
societal development achieved after the 
transformation from socialism... . 
The existence of similar institutional 
forms in other socialist countries makes 
this a subject deserving further study 
and explanation.” What indeed are 
the similar institutional forms in other 
Communist-ruled . countries? What 
other Communist-ruled country has 
300,000 of its workers abroad, has 
liberalized its trade and foreign ex- 
change system, and has thrown _ its 
door open to the influx of Western 
know-how and capital? How “full 
communism” can be achieved under 
such circumstances is indeed an intrigu- 
ing question. Professor Fisher  fur- 
ther predicts that the Republics will 
gradually fade away under the “vaguely 


. assumed and variously defined state of 


full communism.” Yet as_ everyone 
slightly familiar with past and recent 
events knows, the Republics show no 
desire to be liquidated or “eased out 
gradually by the communes.” The 
steadily increasing role of the Repub- 
lics has, in fact, been the single most 
important trend of recent years, testify- 
ing to the fact—so reluctantly viewed 
by diehard Marxists—that nationalism 
is something the “proletarians” the 
world over are not anxious to lose. 


Paul Lendvai 


Korean Communism 


Dar-Sook SuH: The Korean Commu- 
nist Movement, 1918-1948. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1967. 


THE OFFICIAL history of Communist 
North Korea attempts to picture Kim 
Il-song, the Soviet-installed leader of 
the Communist regime established at 


Pyongyang in 1948, as the virtual father 
of the Korean Communist movement. 
Yet, as all well-educated and informed 
Koreans, both Communist and non- 
Communist, know, this is a gross dis- 
tortion of-historical truth, and Dae-Sook 
Suh’s study—the first comprehensive 
historical account in English of the ori- 
gins and development of the Korean 
Communist movement between 1918 and 
1948—documents its falsity in scholarly 
and convincing fashion. 

Making abundant use of original 
documents as well as important second- 
ary sources in Korean, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Russian, the author relates the 
beginnings of the Korean Communist 
movement in the Russian Maritime 
Province and Siberia in 1918, its early 
relations with its Russian mentors, its 
penetration into Japanese-ruled Korea 
in the early 1920’s and the subsequent 
development of the “mainstream” (i.e., 
indigenous) Communist movement 
within Korea up to 1948, as well as 
the activities of Korean Communist 
groups abroad—in Japan, China, and 
the Soviet Union. He describes the 
many obstacles faced by the indigenous 
movement under brutal Japanese police 
suppression and the incessant involve- 
ment of the Korean Communists in un- 
principled and petty factional rivalries, 
which drew a severe condemnation from 
the Comintern in 1928. 

The main point that emerges from 
Mr. Suh’s study is that it was not the 
veteran leaders of the indigenous Com- 
munist revolutionary movement who 
came to power in North Korea after the 
1945 partition. Instead, it was the 
Korean-born but Soviet-trained Kim II- 
song who was installed as head of the 
North Korean regime by the Soviet 
occupation authorities wielding decisive 
power in the North during the _ post- 
1945 military occupation. Kim had been 
an obscure anti-Japanese Communist 
guerrilla leader in southern Manchuria 
in the late 1930’s but had played no 
part whatever in the indigenous Korean 
Communist movement. Subsequently 
trained in the Soviet Union, he returned 
to North Korea in September 1945 in 
the uniform of a Soviet Army major. 
The Soviets, who had never forgiven nor 
forgotten the egocentric and disruptive 
factionalism of the “domestic” Korean 
Communist movement in the past, and 
who were determined to create a Soviet- 
oriented satellite in North Korea, turned 
a cold shoulder toward both the do- 
mestic “mainstream” group and_ the 
returned Korean Communists from 
Yenan, China, instead placing subser- 
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vient and trustworthy “Soviet-Koreans” 
in key positions of power and influence. 
Later, Premier Kim consolidated his 
dictatorial power by successfully crush- 
ing almost all his domestic and Yenan 
rivals. Having done this, he had the 
history of the Korean Communist move- 
ment rewritten in such a preposterous 
way as to portray himself as its central 
figure and hero. 

Suh’s book deserves high praise for 
its scholarly presentation of the pre- 
1948 Korean Communist movement. The 
biographical sketch of Premier Kim 
I]-song’s ambiguous and controversial 
past (his real name is Kim Song-ju) is 
especially good and reliable. This study 
is commended to all who seek to under- 
stand Korean politics and history in the 
modern period. 


Thomas S. An 


Italian Communism 


Joun M. CamMMettT: Antonio Gramsci 
and the Origins of Italian Communism. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1967. 


THE HISTORY OF Italian communism 
is indissolubly linked with the life and 
work of Antonio Gramsci—yet his role 
as a creative Marxist thinker and gifted 
political leader is little known to the 
younger generation of Italian Commu- 
nists, let alone to outside observers. 
Gramsci belonged to a group of young 
Italian intellectuals who attended the 
University of Turin during a critical 
period in European history, when 
World War I and the winds of social 
change, reinforced by Marxist ideas 
and the successful Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, exerted a powerful influence on 
the thinking of the Italian Left. Be- 
sides Gramsci, this small gathering of 
young men included some of the most 
prestigious names connected with the 
establishment of the Italian Communist 
Party—notably  Togliatti, 
and Tasca. 

Of these few, only Togliatti and Ter- 
racini survived the rigors of prolonged 
political persecution in Italy, bolshevi- 
zation, the Stalinist terror, and exile, to 
reap the benefits of high party and pub- 
lic office in later life. Tasca broke with 
communism in the late 1920’s and died 
a broken and embittered man more than 


Terracini, 
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a decade ago. Gramsci, always in frail 
health, suffered probably most from his 
long imprisonment under the Fascists 
and died in Italy shortly before the out- 
break of World War II. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to assess 
Gramsci’s influence on the current evo- 
lution of Italian communism. But it 
may be fair to say that his leadership 
as well as his personality represented 
an intellectual leavening in the early 
history of the Italian party that caused 
it never to surrender easily or com- 
pletely to the ministrations of Moscow. 
Gramsci remained always an eclectic 
Communist intellectual who could not 
suppress his penchant for combining 
his Marxist outlook with non-Marxist 
ideas, notably those of Croce. Thus he 
can be readily cast in the role of an 
early, if premature, exponent of an 
“Ttalian way to socialism”; this is in 
essence what he advocated in 1924, al- 
though the concept was not officially 
revived by the Italian party until after 
February 1956. 

In the current volume on Gramsci, 
Professor Cammett, of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, has done yeoman work in bring- 
ing the man and the period in which 
he lived into better focus. Using a 
wealth of heretofore untapped Italian 
sources, the author offers an interesting 
account of the many conflicting strains 
within the Italian Left that joined 
forces in the founding of the new 
Italian Communist Party. Professor 
Cammett also deserves the gratitude 
of his English-reading public for sum- 
marizing two fragments from Gramsci’s 
extensive writings while he was impris- 
oned, the so-called “Prison Notebooks.” 
The selections chosen deal with the 
nature and tasks of the political party 
and the historical role of Italian intel- 
lectuals. Both subjects were close to 
Gramsci’s principal interests, and their 
treatment reveals his often original and 
undogmatic approach. 


Eric Willenz 


Trade and Politics 


CaroLce A. Sawyer: Communist Trade 
with Developing Countries: 1955-65. 
New York, Praeger, 1966. 


THIS JUDICIOUS and_ well-ordered 
treatise is rich both in statistics and in 
persuasive deductions. Nonetheless, it 


is concise rather than discursive: the 
text without appendices is only 87 
pages. Based on the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, it could well provide the 
framework for a more extended study 
directed to the general reader. 

Much of the published material on 
Communist trading activity has to be 
treated very warily. On one hand, the 
Communists produce a constant spate 
of large-sounding claims and forecasts. 
On the other hand, there are too many 
Western assessments that simultane- 
ously inflate both the gains and the fail- 
ings of the Communist traders-and- 
aiders—always on the premise that 
Communist trade and aid are to be dep- 
recated in principle. Miss Sawyer, 
while making circumspect use of Soviet 
data, keeps Soviet propaganda in its 
place. At the same time, she strips 
down “anti-Communist” arguments to 
the foundations for which there is veri- 
fiable evidence. 

The author depicts a trade pattern 
that is restricted in scale, unstable in 
direction and composition, unrespon- 
sive to local requirements, but never- 
theless useful to the participants, and 
capable of expansion given certain nec- 
essary adjustments in the Communist 
countries’ economic policies. Putting 
the matter in perspective at the outset 
of her study, she points out that in 1964 
the volume of trade between the Com- 
munist area and the developing coun- 
tries amounted to little more than one 
percent of world trade. However, for a 
few countries such as the UAR and 
Afghanistan, trade with the Communist 
countries has accounted for a critical 
share of foreign trade turnover. The 
author shows that the volume of trade 
has fluctuated widely from year to year, 
belying Communist claims concerning 
the stability of trading partnerships. 
She also confirms the fact that the 
African or Asian partners are not al- 
ways too happy about the range of 
products offered for exchange. But she 
is cautious about accepting arguments 
that the Communist countries over- 
charge, stating “there is no conclusive 
evidence to indicate that this is gen- 
erally the case.” 

While holding that the growth of 
trade between Communist and develop- 
ing countries is “largely explicable on 
economic grounds,” the writer also em- 
phasizes that Comecon policies are di- 
rected towards regional autarky, so 
that only specifically tropical products 
or others naturally deficient in the 
Comecon area (and not yet replaced 
by synthetic substitutes) have any as- 


\ 


sured future as exports to the Commu- 
nist countries. It is worth noting that 
a study on this subject prepared by the 
ECE Secretariat for the 1964 United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment arrived at the same conclusion. 

The author treats “Communist eco- 
nomic aid” as a subsidiary theme to 
that of trade, although she shows that 
“the two components are quite inti- 
mately linked.” The aid question is, of 
course, too large to be dealt with ade- 
quately within the compass of a modest 
monograph. But in listing some of the 
conditions that are necessary to put the 
Communist area’s “third world” trade 
on a sound footing, Dr. Sawyer does 
get over one message: that trade can 
and should be a rational proceeding, 
whereas aid, which must be periodically 
re-examined, rescheduled, and backed 
by new funds, is becoming increasingly 
irrational. 


David L. Morison 


A Guided Tour 


Marvin Kats: The Volga: A _ Politi- 
cal Journey through Russia. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1967. 


A YEAR AND A HALF ago Mr. Mar- 
vin Kalb—former CBS representative 
in Moscow and now its diplomatic 
correspondent in Washington—put to- 
gether a fine television documentary of 
his trip along the Volga River. This 
was not an Odyssey, but rather an or- 
ganized series of city-stops that Mr. 
Kalb exploited to bring to the American 
citizen a vivid portrait of his Soviet 
counterpart. During the television 
screening, Mr. Kalb acted as our guide. 
The strong line of his narration helped 
the viewer select the most significant 
observations from among the reels and 
reels of video reportage. 


Yet it is the very same strong narra- 
tion which unfortunately keeps The 
Volga from being an equally fine book. 
Where Mr. Kalb’s presence on the 
screen was a welcome aid, it is now 
an imposition. At times, indeed, Mr. 
Kalb seems to stand between the reader 
and the Russian people and to prevent 
their acquaintance. This is explained, 
oddly enough, by the frustrations and 
tensions that Mr. Kalb and crew suf- 
fered at the hands of their own Soviet 
guides. The first half of The Volga is 
overwhelmed with tales of woe at the 
machinations of the Moscow-assigned 
escorts and security men (introduced 
as “editorial consultants”), and of the 
Americans’ reactions to being plied 
with vodka at every turn. This sort of 
petty tutelage would try anyone’s pa- 
tience and sense of humor; and Mr. 
Kalb became exasperated early in the 
journey. 

Add to this the emotionally colored 
reactions of typical Western tourists in 
the Soviet Union—or for that matter 
of Soviet specialists at home—when 
they are obliged to digest not the food, 
but the ideological fare. Perhaps it 
is this mixture of exasperation and emo- 
tionalism that is to blame for the inclu- 
sion of a number of too clever and 
tendentious remarks—for instance, one 
describing the sermon of a Kazan Mul- 
lah who attacked European imperial- 
ism in Vietnam, the Congo, and Algeria: 
“He was ever so slightly out of date” 
(p. 97); or another referring to the 
sale of products of the Biriulinski Fur- 
Breeding State Farm to Britain and the 
United States: ‘The sables and the 
minks did not recognize ideological dif- 
ferences in their business dealings” (p. 
133). 

As a book aimed at the general 
rather than the specialized reader, The 
Volga, then, is quite successful. Mr. 
Kalb writes well, and his descriptions 
of the river, of Volgograd and Kazan, 
and of the peasants’ life and habits are 
notably good. If his sympathy runs 


short, his stamina as an observer does 
not. Some of his anecdotes and asides 
—the Soviet waitress who needled him 
to specify what kind of juice he wished 
for breakfast, then with a deadpan an- 
nounced that she had no juice at all— 
are revealing gems of humor. 

At the same time, as a student of 
Soviet affairs, this reviewer must point 
out that The Volga contains a number 
of inaccuracies which more skillful 
editing could have eliminated. It is 
no longer true, for example, that “more 
than half” the Soviet people are rural; 
latest figures, evidence of the enormous 
rural exodus since the war, show that 
55% of the population is now urban. 
Moreover, while the author’s  senti- 
mental view of Russia’s rural heritage 
may have its charm, his reading of 
Russian history is unfair to the obvious 
achievements of the Soviet government. 
After detailing the Soviet purchases of 
wheat from Canada, Mr. Kalb advises 
the reader that “Significantly, before 
the revolution Russia had always been 
an exporter of wheat” (p. 136), without 
a word of explanation as to the eco- 
nomic miseries that accompanied such 
exports then and well into the 1930's, 
as Stalin sold wheat for hard currency 
to buy machinery. 

The one hundred photos that accom- 
pany the text do illustrate admirably 
the strange juxtaposition of modernity 
and backwardness that Mr. Kalb, as a 
knowledgeable tourist, points out to 
the reader. A number of them appear 
to be stills taken out of a movie or by 
a telescopic lens where the ubiquitous 
Soviet guides kept the author from 
freely filming what he saw. Realizing 
the caprices and _ obstructions that 
plagued the journey, we can commend 
Mr. Kalb’s tenacity in proposing and 
reproposing the Volga project to the 
dificult Soviet authorities, and in pur- 
suing his idea through the television 
and book stages. 


Rosalind Vee Avnet 
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HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE 


The Day Stalin Died 


By Wolfgang Leonhard 


ecent years have seen the appearance in the 
West of a great many memoirs, reminiscences, and 
eyewitness reports written both by disillusioned Com. 
munists who broke with the party and by non-Commu- 
nists who spent some time in Communist-ruled coun- 
tries and thus experienced events there, so to speak, 
“from the inside.” In addition to these, an increasing 
number of memoirs have been published lately in the 
Communist countries themselves. While most of the 
latter are, understandably, so slanted as to be of little 
value as contemporary records, some reveal a personal 
touch that makes them both useful and interesting. 

In particular, these writings afford us a picture, 
albeit an incomplete and fragmentary one, of moments 
and events of especially great importance in the his- 
tory of the “socialist camp” and the world Communist 
movement. Here the author proposes to gather to- 
gether excerpts from this store of personal recollec- 
tions relating to one such historic event—the death of 
Stalin on March 5, 1953. This was an event of par- 
ticular historical significance not only because Stalin 
for a quarter of a century had been the supreme ruler 
of Soviet Russia and acknowledged leader, arbiter, and 
ce ba Lk i et) ed els heh aden CE eee 
Mr. Leonhard is one of Germany’s leading Sovietolo- 
gists. His last work was Sowjetideologie Heute 
(Frankfurt, S. Fischer Verlag, 1962). 
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ideologist of the world Communist movement, but also 
because it occurred amidst a hectic internal campaign 
of vigilance that was obviously preparing for another 
big purge, and because it was to mark the beginning 
of a whole new phase in the development of world 
communism. 

The manner in which Stalin’s illness and death 
were announced to the public led to a multitude of 
rumors and conjectures which are mentioned by many 
eyewitnesses in their memoirs. First, on Wednesday, 
March 4, at 6:00 AM, Radio Moscow suddenly broke 
off its broadcast without signing off. Then, at 6:30 
AM, there came an official announcement of Stalin’s 
illness by the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers, followed by the first medical 
bulletin. According to these statements, Stalin had 
suffered a stroke affecting the vital centers of the brain 
on the night of March 1—more than 60 hours pre- 
viously! He was said to have lost consciousness and 
the power of speech, his right arm and right leg were 
paralyzed, and his breathing and heart functioning 
were impaired. A further official statement said that 
“for the time being” Stalin would not engage in state 
and party activities. At 3:00 PM the same day, Radio 
Moscow again interrupted its broadcast without ex- 
planation, remaining off the air until 3:18, when it re- 
turned with classical music. 


At 4:35 AM on Thursday, March 5, Radio Moscow 
broadcast a second medical bulletin stating that 
Stalin’s condition had deteriorated further during the 
night. Pravda’s leading editorial the same day was 
entitled “Unity of Party and People” and mentioned 
only one living Soviet leader by name—Malenkov. 
The third medical bulletin, broadcast at 6:30 PM on 
March 5, revealed that Stalin was suffering from 
acute disturbances of the cardiovascular system and 
severe shortness of breath and that his condition was 
extremely serious. 

On Friday morning, March 6, Radio Moscow began 
its broadcast with a funereal rolling of drums, followed 
by the Soviet national anthem. The announcer then 
read a lengthy official communiqué in the name of the 
party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, 
and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, stating that 
Stalin had died on March 5, 1953, at 9:50 PM. The 
communiqué referred to Stalin as the “comrade-in- 
arms and brilliant continuer of Lenin’s cause” and as 
the “wise leader and teacher of the Communist Party 
and the Soviet people.” 


The Impact in Moscow 


Among those who personally lived through this event 
in the Soviet Union and have recorded their recollec- 
tions of it is the prominent Soviet writer, Ilya Ehren- 
burg. His account, contained in his autobiography,’ 
is of particular interest because it was written and 
published in the Soviet Union itself. Ehrenburg re- 
calls the happenings of these days as they unfolded in 
Moscow: 


At 9:50 P.M.—The medical findings spoke of leuco- 
cytes, collapse, fluttering arrhythmia. We had long 
since forgotten that Stalin was mortal. He had been 
transformed into an omnipotent and mysterious deity. 
And now the god had died of a hemorrhage. It seemed 
incredible. . . . 

A commemorative meeting of writers was held in the 
Theater of Cinema Actors on Vorovsky Street. They 
were all depressed, bewildered, spoke incoherently, as 
though, rather than experienced men of letters, they 
were mathematicians or ditchdiggers addressing a meet- 
ing for the first time: There were many speakers. I 
also spoke; I don’t recall what I said, but most likely it 
was the same as the others. 


1 Tlya Ehrenburg, People, Years, Life, Part VI, English trans- 
lation in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), Vol. 
XVII, No. 23, June 30, 1965, pp. 7-8, 9-10. The successive parts 
of Ehrenburg’s memoirs have appeared in English as follows: 
People and Life, 1891-1921 (New York, Knopf, 1962); Mem- 
oirs, 1921-1941 (Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 1964) ; 
War, 1941-1945 (World Publishing Co., 1965); and Post-War 
Years, 1945-1954 (London, MacGibbon, 1966). 


The next day they brought us to the Hall of Columns. 
I stood honor guard with the writers. Stalin lay em- 
balmed and solemn, without any traces of what the doc- 
tors had mentioned, but rather with flowers and medals. 
People went by, many in tears, women lifted their chil- 
dren, funeral music blended with the sobbing. 

I saw people weeping in the streets as well. From 
time to time cries were heard; people would burst into 
the Hall of Columns. There were stories of people being 
trampled on Trubnaya Square. Detachments of militia 
were brought in from Leningrad. I don’t think history 
had ever witnessed such a funeral. 

I was not sorry for the god who had died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at the age of 73 as if he had not been a god 
at all, just an ordinary mortal; but I was frightened: 
What was going to happen now? I feared the worst, ... 

During the night Stalin’s name was inscribed on the 
Lenin Mausoleum. Malenkovy, Beria and Molotoy spoke 
at the funeral. The speeches resembled one another, but 
Malenkovy recalled the need for viligance in a spirit of 
“irreconcilability and firmness in the struggle against 
internal and foreign enemies,” and Beria, whose name 
frightened everyone, promised Soviet citizens to “guard 
their rights, . . . recorded in the Stalin Constitution.” 

The next day Moscow returned to normal life. I saw 
streetcleaners diligently sweeping Gorky Street, people 
on their way to work, boxes being unloaded in a court- 
yard, boys indulging in mischief. It was all familiar, I 
told myself—just like a week ago. Unlikely as it seemed, 
Stalin was dead but life went on. 

In the afternoon I made my way to Red Square. It 
was heaped with wreaths. People stood trying to read 
the inscriptions on the ribbons, then silently left. 


In the Vorkuta Camp 


Understandably enough, the news of Stalin’s death 
evoked quite different reactions among the inmates of 
Soviet forced labor camps, a number of whom have 


One 


of these is Joseph Scholmer, a former German Com- 


since published accounts of their experiences. 


munist who played an active part in the anti-Nazi 
resistance movement and subsequently held a high 
post in the East German Central Health Administra- 
tion before being arrested by the Soviets in April 
1949. A prisoner in the Vorkuta Camp at the time of 
Stalin’s death, he writes of this event as follows:? 


When Radio Moscow announced the historic stroke 
of apoplexy, a wave of hope surged through the camp: 
surely he wouldn’t recover! The medical bulletins were 
couched in pessimistic terms, preparing for the end. 
Every spare minute the prisoners crowded around the 
loudspeaker. Thus passed four days of increasing ten- 
sion. ... 

“Tell me, Batya—you’re a doctor—what does it mean 
that they’re giving him oxygen? Will it make him well 
again?” [a fellow prisoner asked me. ] 


2 Joseph Scholmer, Die Toten kehren zuriick, Koln, Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, 1954, pp. 204-206. (Published in English as 
Vorkuta, New York, Holt, 1955.) 
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I replied, “If what the radio says is true, he’ll die. 
Maybe he’s dead already and they’re not announcing it 
to the people until they have a new government.” 

When the report of his death finally came, bearded 
muzhiks with tears in their eyes knelt and prayed. 

“Pye been in the camp for nineteen years now,” said 
a Georgian, “but never have I received such good news!” 

““God has saved the Jews,”’ whispered a Polish Zionist 
who had escaped the Gestapo only to be sentenced [by 
the Russians] in 1940 to fifteen years’ imprisonment. “If 
he hadn’t died, there would have been pogroms again as 
at the time of the Black Hundred, or of Petlyura or Hit- 
lersacckomsa 

The mourning of the new rulers for the dead dictator 
is a cold mourning. They know how unpopular Stalin 
was, and they are aware of the sighs of relief going up 
everywhere these days in the Soviet Union. 

In the camp a Moscow journalist said: “At bottom they 
are happy the old man is dead. They worked with him, 
but he terrorized them, and they hated him. Each of 
them was threatened with the fate of Voznesenski, whom 
Stalin caused to disappear because he had acted too in- 
dependently.” 


John Noble, an American citizen, was also a 
prisoner in the Vorkuta Camp at the time of Stalin’s 
death. First arrested in Dresden in July 1945, he had 
already spent several years in jail in the Soviet zone 
of Germany before being shipped off to Vorkuta to 
serve a 15-year sentence at forced labor. He had al- 
ready been there for several years when Stalin’s 
death occurred. In a later-published book,’ he recalls 
how he and his fellow prisoners reacted to that event: 


In the first days of March came the news we had waited 
so long to hear. Stalin had been stricken with an apo- 
plectic fit. ‘May the devil take his soul today!” the 
prisoners prayed, on their knees. The morning of March 
6, 1953, his death was announced over the loudspeaker 
in Mine 16. 

I stood among a mixed crowd of soot-covered slave 
laborers, free workers and Red officials, and watched 
their expression. My fellow slaves lit up with hope. ‘He 
lived too long—the old dog!” one prisoner yelled. An 
old man got down on his knees in the water. “Thank 
God, someone still looks out for the wretched.” The 
faces of the free people were immobile. No one uttered 
a word of praise for the dead dictator. The next day, the 
cautious administration had Stalin’s portrait removed 
from the front of the coal locomotive and replaced it 
with Lenin’s picture. ““Who knows?” one of the depart- 
ment managers commented to me in the washroom. “In 
a few months’ time maybe the old one will be called a 
traitor.” 

Stalin’s death sent a wave of frenzied expectation 
throughout Vorkuta. “Maybe Uncle Zhorka (Malenkov, 
the new premier) will close all the slave camps and free 
us all?” Vaska asked me one day. “What do you think, 
Johnny?” 

I wasn’t quite that optimistic, but for the first time in 
its history, Vorkuta awaited each new day hopefully. 


Another German prisoner at Vorkuta was Bernhard 


3 John Noble, I Was a Slave in Russia, New York, The Devin- 


Adair Co., 1968, pp. 140-41. 
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Roder, who also has described in graphic terms how 
Stalin’s death was received by both inmates and 
officials at the camp. He writes: 


On this day work was at a standstill in Vorkuta. The 
prisoners stood around in groups and talked excitedly. 
We could see the free workers in the distant mining area 
scurrying from one office to another, and outside in the 
settlement women gathered together in small groups and 
then quickly dispersed again. We heard the sentries 
on the watchtowers speaking agitatedly to one another on 
the phone, and soon afterwards the first drunks began 
raising a row. By evening all Vorkuta was drunk: the 
prisoners, the free people, and the soldiers—but most of 
all the nachalstvo (officials). 

“The Devil has taken their beloved leader and teacher. 
See how they loved him. They’re all getting drunk with 
joy because the old man is finally dead.” 

“Yes, thank God, the man with the moustache has 
gone to hell. Now everything will be fine again.” 

“No, nothing will change. The dictator is dead, but 
the apparat remains. . . . First there will be confusion; 
then a new man will appear and will get a firm grip on 
the apparat. Then everything will be just as it was be- 
fore, if not worse.”’ 

These were the things being spoken in the barracks, 
around the stove and on the plank beds, late into the 
night. . . . In our corner, too, no one could sleep. “To- 
day is a great day!” said Sasha the Ukrainian, in the 
bunk next to mine. “Today an era of history has come 
to an end.” 

5 - immediately after Stalin’s death the rumor 
started up in Vorkuta that the other party leaders had 
themselves done away with the dictator. This rumor was 
a reflection of how acutely the tension released by Sta- 
lin’s death was felt. 


In Budapest 


The inmates of Soviet labor camps were not the only 
ones who received the news of Stalin’s death with 
feelings of joy and renewed hope; political prisoners 
in Rakosi’s Hungary reacted in much the same way. 
Among them with Jozsef Kovago, a former leader of 
the Hungarian Smallholders’ Party and Mayor of 
Budapest for several years after the end of the war, 
who had been imprisoned by the Communists in May 
1950 and was still confined in a Budapest jail at the 
time of Stalin’s death. In a book of memoirs pub- 
lished after he had regained his freedom, he recalls his 
thoughts on that historic occasion:° 


On returning from our walk, one of the translators, 
Pal Ignotus, whispered into my ear at the door: “Stalin 
is dead.” 

I can hardly describe the happiness I felt when I 
heard this news, I was anxious to get back to the cell 


‘Bernhard Réder, Der Katorgan, Koln, Kiepenheuer & 
Witsch, pp. 183-85. 

° Jozsef Kovago, You Are All Alone, New York, Praeger, 
1959, pp. 94-06. 


and tell it to all my friends. So Stalin is dead, the 
bloody hangman! What would follow, no one could tell. 
There would be factional struggles for power, and the 
Western nations would want to take advantage of this. 
Nobody knew what approach they would use. They 
might try a series of political actions, perhaps even com- 
bined with military steps. One thing, however, was clear: 
the Western world would not pass up such an oppor- 
tunity for action. 

We all agreed that with the death of Stalin a new era 
in world history had begun. 

I remember clearly my words that evening: ‘Please 
don’t be impatient, for it may take quite a while, even 
years, before Communist tyranny comes to an end, Com- 
munism is a bankrupt system, and this is becoming 
obvious to the whole world. I have no doubt that sooner 
or later even the Soviet Union is bound to change.” 

We all believed this, but almost a year passed before 
we were able to detect any effect of this big change in 
the Communist world. 


Meanwhile, however, the official obsequies held in 
Stalin’s honor were marked by fulsome tributes to the 
memory of the dead dictator whose statue was to be 
demolished only a little more than three and a half 
years later in the Hungarian revolt of October 1956. 
Hungarian Communist writers Tamas Aczel and Tibor 
Meray, both Stalin Prize winners, who eventually 
joined the fight against Stalinism in Hungary and 
sought refuge abroad with the collapse of the 1956 
revolt, have since given us an account of the Budapest 
ceremonies honoring Stalin’s memory :° 


In Budapest, in Stalin Square, at the foot of the 
gigantic statue of the dead premier, the Hungarian peo- 
ple gave expression to their grief. Tens of thousands of 
Hungarians had gathered here, and the speaker on this 
occasion was Erno Gerd, Deputy Chairman of the Hun- 
garian Council of Ministers. Gerd said, ““You have come 
to the statue of the great immortal Stalin to pay tribute 
to the memory of the man who has done more than any 
other to free the peoples of the world and to lay the 
foundations for universal peace and human _ prog- 
FESGs! <*!'s” 

The Hungarian Parliament also convened in Budapest 
[and] . . . unanimously adopted a resolution dedicated 
to the memory of the great leader. Introducing the reso- 
lution, Imre Nagy, Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, declared: ‘My heart is heavy in coming to the 
speaker’s stand and seeing our griefstricken people be- 
fore me. . . . To express their deep love for our great 
friend, liberator and teacher, the Hungarian people are 
rallying around the party, the government, and our 
beloved Comrade Rakosi; and all are dedicating their 
entire strength to carrying Stalin’s great cause forward 
to victory in our country.” 

Ata solemn meeting of the Hungarian Writers’ Union, 
Union President Jozsef Darvas stated: “We Hungarian 
writers vow that we will be worthy of him, who has shown 
us the way to all knowledge.” In the pages of the offi- 
cial literary monthly Irodalmi ujsag and the official party 


® Tamas Aczel and Tibor Meray, Revolte des Intellekts, 
Munich, Albert Langenmuller, pp. 12-13. (Published in Eng- 
lish as The Revolt of the Mind, New York, Praeger, 1959.) 


daily Szabad nep appeared long columns of statements 
by poets and writers bidding farewell to the departed 
Stalin in words filled with emotion. Shortly afterwards 
a book bound in red leather was published in Budapest 
containing a collection of these and earlier writings glori- 
fying Stalin. The contributions included poems and 
prose by Tibor Dery, Peter Veres, Gyula Illyes, Laszlo 
Benjamin, Zoltan Zelk, Gyula Hay, Tibor Tardos, Peter 
Kuczka, Lajos Konya, Gyorgy Hamos, and by Tamas 
Aczel and Tibor Meray, the authors of the present book. 


In East Berlin 


Among those who witnessed the impact of Stalin’s 
death in Communist East Berlin was Fritz Schenk, then 
personal secretary to Deputy Premier and State Plan- 
ning Commission Chairman Bruno Leuschner and 
himself a leading official of the East German planning 
apparatus. As such, he was in an excellent position to 
observe how the higher echelon of East German 
oficialdom reacted to the news of Stalin’s passing. In 
a book published after his later defection to West 
Germany,’ Schenk recalls that on the eve of Stalin’s 
death the state apparatus was feverishly engaged in 
drawing up a new annual plan and at the same time 
preparing new regulations concerning secrecy and a 
campaign for increased vigilance which seemed to 
foreshadow an impending purge. 


But then something happened which caused all this 
hectic activity to come to a standstill and brought all 
speculations to naught: on March 5, 1953, Stalin died. 
With one stroke the situation was changed, No one was 
interested any longer in special activities and campaigns; 
the machinery simply came to a halt. All of a sudden, 
the highest officials had time to sit quietly in their offices 
and cut black mourning bands out of carbon paper for 
their Red Corner. And then they went to funeral meet- 
ings and sat with serious expressions on their faces as 
if completely absorbed in thoughts of the “wise leader 
of all workers.” But only the naive could have felt any 
trace of real emotion. All others were dominated by 
the question: What will happen now? 


Another former East German party official, Herbert 
Prauss, has given us a description of the effect of 
Stalin’s death on a different and younger group of 
people—the students at the Institute of Social Sciences, 
which is actually East Germany’s highest school for 
the ideological indoctrination of party members. 
Prauss had joined the Communist Party in 1945 
at the age of 19 and, after first attending and later 
teaching at party schools, had been admitted to the 
Institute, where he engaged in advanced study while 


* Fritz Schenk, Im Vorzimmer der Diktatur ({n the Anteroom 
of the Dictatorship), Koln, Kipenheuer & Witsch, 1962, pp. 
181-82. 
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also serving as party secretary in the Department of 
Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. Later becoming 
disenchanted, he escaped to the West and published a 


book recording his experiences. In it, he writes: 


When Stalin fell seriously ill, many of the student 
candidates were filled with fearful concern for the Soviet 
leader’s life. They besieged the radio stations to learn 
if there was still hope. When Stalin’s death was an- 
nounced, many had tears in their eyes. I saw many ordi- 


From ‘‘A Thousand and One Nights” 


Heinz Brandt was a Communist from the 
time he joined the German Communist Youth 
League in 1929. Arrested by the Gestapo, he 
lived through eleven years in Nazi prisons 
and concentration camps—including Buchen- 
wald and Auschwitz—and, after the war’s end, 
threw himself with new hope and enthusiasm 
into party work in Communist East Germany, 
becoming a district party official in East Ber- 
lin. By the end of 1952, however, he had be- 
come thoroughly disillusioned and, as a Jew, 
was deeply alarmed by rumors of an impend- 
ing purge of “comrades of Jewish origin.” 
Living once again in fear of sudden arrest, he 
felt that he and his family must be prepared 
at any time to escape to West Berlin. It was 
just at this juncture that he received a tele- 
phone call from Hans Herzberg, head of the 
East German Communist news agency ADN, 
telling him of the Moscow announcement of 
Stalin’s death. In a book just published in 
West Germany,* where he eventually sought 
asylum, Brandt describes his feelings at that 
moment: 


In the Tales of a Thousand and One Nights, 
a messenger who brings tidings of great re- 
lief to the Sultan is rewarded with a gift of 
precious jewels. But I was no Sultan, and not 
for a moment could I let Hans suspect how 
much his tidings meant to me. 

My first thought was: this time things have 
taken a different turn. This time it is not 
Stalin who has liquidated his Politburo, but 
the Politburo which has done away with him. 
Stalin is old, but this “illness,” coming at this 
moment, immediately after the unleashing of 
the danger-fraught “Doctors’ Plot’ campaign, 
could hardly be just a natural happening. A 
decades-old dream seems to have come true: 
a palace revolution in the Kremlin! 


*Heinz Brandt, Ein Traum, der nicht entfihrbar ist, 
Munich, List Verlag, 1967, pp. 192-93. 
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nary party members among the housekeeping personnel 
weeping, too. Embarrassed silence prevailed, as in a 
mortuary. 

Lene Berg and the Party Secretary of the Institute, 
Walter Berthold, immediately ordered a prolonged wake. 
Two comrades at a time had to stand watch for fifteen 
minutes to the right and left of a bust of Stalin adorned 
with a funeral wreath, remaining motionless with their 
countenances fixed in an expression of grief. As party 
secretary of the Department of Basic Political Questions 
of Marxism-Leninism, I was given the doubtful honor of 
opening the wake along with Lene Berg. . . . 

After Stalin’s death there were party members at the 
Institute who took the view that the very history of the 
party would now come to a standstill, In keeping with 
the unbounded cult of the individual which had been 
built up around Stalin, many comrades believed that his 
death represented an irreplaceable loss for international 
communism, and that inaction and stagnation would now 
set in. From the very start I took a stand against such 
views, arguing that the Politburo collectively had always 
held the leadership, and that this collective body could 
get over the loss of an individual, no matter how much 
of a genius he might have been. Even this Marxist inter- 
pretation, however, made me suspect, in the eyes of the 
more devout admirers of Stalin, and they accused me of 
lack of respect and heartlessness. . . .° 


In Western Prisons 


In the West, too, there were Communists who ex- 
perienced a genuine sense of loss at the news of 
Stalin’s death. One of them was Ralph Giordano, who ~ 
had joined the Communist Party in West Germany in 
1945, had worked as a journalist for West German 
Communist newspapers (then still legal) , and had also 
written books reflecting his Communist leanings. After 
the party was outlawed in West Germany, Giordano 
was arrested and confined in Bergedorf Prison, where 
he kept a colored portrait of Stalin hidden under the 
mattress of his cell. Upon learning of Stalin’s death, 
he recalls in a book published after his break with 
communism,’ he took the picture out from its hiding 
place and hung it on the side of his locker, “sat down 
before it and left off doing anything.” Transferred the 
next day to a disciplinary cell, he took the picture 
with him but, instead of kéeping it hidden, “hung it 
on a hook under the window for everyone entering to 


see.” 


Another who received the news of Stalin’s death 
while in prison was the American Communist John 
Gates, who was later to turn away from the party. A 
Communist from 1931, he had fought in the Spanish 


* Herbert Prauss, Doch es war nicht die Wahrheit (And Yet 
It Was Not the Truth), Berlin, Morus-Verlag, 1960, pp. 91-93. 

® Ralph Giordano, Die Partei hat immer recht (The Party 
Is Always Right), K6ln-Berlin, Kiepenheuer & Witsch, 1961, 
pp. 71-73. 


Civil War as a volunteer and, after serving in the US 
Army in World War II, had become one of the princi- 
pal editors of the American Communist organ Daily 
Worker, Sentenced in 1950 to a five-year term in 
prison, he was still serving his sentence in March 1953, 
when Stalin died. In his later-published autobiogra- 
phy,’° Gates writes: 


I had enormous regard and admiration for him [Stalin], 
and his death left a void in my scheme of things. But 
developments after his death forced me to question 
whether my absolute faith in Stalin had been justified. 
Immediately following his death, the Soviet government 
launched a peace offensive that resulted a few months 
later in the settlement of the Korean war. Soviet foreign 
policy had a new quality now, different from when 
Stalin had been alive. Had he been at all responsible for 
the Korean War? Had he been an obstacle to its settle- 
ment? The strange phrase, “cult of the individual,” be- 
gan to appear in the Soviet press. What did it mean? 
Who was the anonymous “individual”? To me it was 
obvious that the reference was to Stalin. 


Communist Officials Abroad 


Among Communist officials serving their govern- 
ments outside their own countries, there were some to 
whom, for different reasons, Stalin’s dealth brought a 
sense of relief, if not joy. Nikolai Khokhlov, for ex- 
ample, was a trained agent of the Soviet state security 
service and at the time of Stalin’s death was stationed 
in East Berlin on a special assignment. He had, how- 
ever, already begun to dislike the work of a secret 
police agent and had made repeated attempts to get 
out of the network, with only temporary success. For 
him, Stalin’s death was an unexpected reprieve, for 
Beria, now in full command of the Soviet secret 
service, immediately began a reorganization and or- 
dered most of the agents stationed abroad back to 
Moscow. Khokhlov, who later defected to the West 
and wrote of his experiences, describes his reactions 
on that occasion :11 


When on March 8 I called up [my wife] Jana again and 
informed her that I would be back home the following 
day, the joy in her voice signified more than merely joy 
at our reunion. . . . She and I, all of us, millions of 
Russians, hoped in those days that Stalin’s death would 
bring about changes in the Soviet system. . . 


Pawel Monat, a former Polish Communist military 
intelligence officer who was then serving as a political- 


10 John Gates, The Story of an American Communist, New 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1958, p. 152. 

11 Nikolai E. Khokhlov, Recht auf Gewissen, Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1959, pp. 260-61. (Published in Eng- 
lish as In the Name of Conscience, New York, McKay, 1960.) 


military attaché in North Korea, also had the feeling 
that Stalin’s death might change things for the better 
—at least so far as the Korean war was concerned. 
After receiving the news from Moscow, he recalls: 


We sat around the embassy that night, drinking vodka 
and saying out loud how sorry we were that the great, 
beloved leader of communism was gone. But somehow 
we felt that the end of the war was now in sight. Later 
that month we learned that both sides had agreed to a 
tentative first step: they would trade their sick and 
wounded prisoners as a token test of good will. I was 
playing checkers with Colonel Nikolai Smirnov, one of 
the Soviet advisers, when the word came. “That’s it,” 
said Smirnoy. “In a week or so we will be driving into 
Pyongyang with our lights on.’’12 


In China and Vietnam 


At the Chinese Communist Party’s international 
party school on the outskirts of Peking, which served 
as a training center for Communist cadres from other 
Asian countries (in particular, Indonesia, Burma, Ja- 
pan, Vietnam, and Thailand) and from Australia, the 
news of Stalin’s death evoked genuine grief. Accord- 
ing to Keith McEwan, a former Australian Communist 
who at that time had already been studying at the 
Chinese party school for nearly two years, “the whole 
institute mourned his death. Tears ran down the 
cheeks of many comrades, including some Australians, 
so great was our grief at the loss of our then beloved 
leader.” 1% 

The former American Communist and longtime for- 
eign political editor of the New York Daily Worker, 
Joseph R. Starobin, has provided us with an eye-wit- 
ness account of how Stalin’s death was received in an- 
other corner of Asia—at the jungle headquarters of the 
Viet Minh, then battling the French for control of 
Vietnam. Starobin, who reached Vietnam by a long 
and circuitous journey via East Berlin, the Soviet 
Union, and China, met with Ho Chi Minh a few days 
before Stalin’s death and again saw him just after that 
event. He writes: 


I saw the President again several evenings later, He was 
in a preoccupied mood. The news of the death of Stalin 
had come to the jungles. It was Minh who had told us, 
saying simply: “Le camarade Staline n’est plus [Com- 
rade Stalin is no more].”’ And that evening there was to 
be a funeral ceremony at which Ho would make the main 
address. . . . That evening, he spoke to a gathering of 
the ministers and cadres assembled in that part of the 


12 Pawel Monat with John Dille, Spy in the U.S., New York, 
Harper & Row, 1961, p. 173. 

13 Keith McEwan, Once a Jolly Comrade, Brisbane, The Jaca- 
randa Press, 1966, p. 36. 
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forest. Everyone sat on rude benches illumined by can- 
dles set in a makeshift candelabra made out of bamboo; 
at the front of the large shed was a portrait of Stalin, 
wreathed in flowers. Two violins played softly. The 
President’s speech was brief and devoted to a recollection 
of Stalin’s leadership in helping to defeat the fascist 
Axis. Then he stood there in the half-light, and walked 
to the doorway, his frail figure etched against the black 
night.'4 


Some Observations 


So much for some of the published recollections of 
persons who themselves experienced and observed the 
impact of Stalin’s death within the sphere of world 
communism, though in widely varying situations. The 
different reactions to that event, ranging all the way 
from unbounded joy and prayers of thanks, through 
hope for improvement and change in the system, un- 
certainty, confusion, and shock, to deepest grief, show 
just how diverse were the inner feelings, opinions, and 
views of people behind the seemingly monolithic 
unity of world communism. 

Of course, the single example studied here—the 
varying reactions to Stalin’s death—does not of itself 
suffice to justify this conclusion. However, this exam- 
ple is nevertheless a typical one. Analysis of more 
than a hundred memoirs of former participants in the 
Communist world movement from twenty countries 
reveals that there were similarly diverse reactions to 
other important events, including for example Hitler’s 
attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941, the conse- 


14 Joseph R. Starobin, Eyewitness in Indo-China, New York, 
Cameron & Kahn, 1954, pp. 115-16. 
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quent reversal of the general line for all Communist 
parties, the dissolution of the Comintern in July 1943, 
the end of the war in 1945, the reestablishment of the 
Cominform in 1947, and Yugoslavia’s break with 
Stalin’s leadership in 1948. 

Interestingly enough, this wealth of material bears 
witness to the fact that only in the rarest instances 
were the varying reactions related to the nationality 
of the person concerned. Rather they depended pri- 
marily on the function of the particular individual, 
his duties, his political career, his political philosophy, 
and the degree of loyalty he felt to the Communist 
ideology at the time of the event described. Time and 
again it was found that Communists in the same situa- 
tion and phase of belief—even if they were of different 
nationalities and were in different parts of the world 
when a certain important event occurred—displayed 
astoundingly similar and sometimes even identical 
reactions to it. On the other hand, persons of the 
same nationality in the same country who learned of 
the same event at the same time often displayed com- 
pletely different reactions if they were in different 
situations or functions, or in different circles of the 
party apparatus. 

This is not to underestimate or deny the national 
element, which has undoubtedly played an important 
part in the process of differentiation evident in the 
Communist world since Stalin’s death. But there does 
appear to be some danger in advancing this factor as 
the only or the predominant one. The differentiation, 
in this writer’s view, is to be traced to trends, ten- 
dencies, differencies, and divergencies of opinion long 
active beneath the surface during the Stalin leadership 
—tendencies and divergencies which can by no means 
be ascribed solely to the factor of nationalism. 


NOTES & VIEWS 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington, DC, 20547. 


Ferment in 


Czechoslovakia 


To THE Epirors: Prof. Schwartz’s ex- 
amination of interest group theory in 
Czechoslovakia, as the first of the se- 
ries “Politics in Flux” (Jan-Feb 1967), 
is an apt beginning. The last several 
years of Czechoslovak political devel- 


opment have witnessed an explosion of 
social and political criticism and _ pro- 


posals for reform unmatched in any 


_ other country which calls itself an ally 


of the Soviet Union. Michal Lakatos’ 
article in Pravny Obzor of January 
1965, which initiated the public dis- 
cussion, remains the definitive theo- 
retical critique of one-party misrule, 
and Mr. Schwartz is justified in treat- 
ing him as a central figure in the 
debate. Dr. Lakatos’ later articles and 
book, and the contributions of such CC 


functionaries as Pavel Auersperg and 


Zdenek Mlynar, are no more than com- 
mentaries or criticisms of this basic 
contribution. 

It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. 
Schwartz deals neither with the evoli- 
tion of institutions in Czechoslovakia 
nor with the forces which have stimu- 
lated this development. More than this: 
by examining the theory largely in iso- 
lation from the political reality, he fails 
to see that the theories of Lakatos and 
others are a prismatic reflection of that 
reality, not merely the musing of lib- 
erated intellectuals. Programs for po- 
litical reform in contemporary Czecho- 
slovakia have grown up, in part, as a 
rationalization of changes which have 


already ‘taken place and, in part, as 
proposals for their institutionalization. 

Mr. Schwartz correctly states that 
Czechoslovak reformers espouse con- 
cepts which would give institutional 
reality to conflicting interests because 
the suppression of conflict and the arti- 
ficial harmonization of interests lead to 
the adoption of unrealistic and inefh- 
cient policies. But if only this were so, 
why should they win support, even in 
limited form, within the Central Com- 
mittee? Constitutional reform has come 
to be debated in the CC and secretariat 
because the authority of the Czechoslo- 
vak CP has started to wane. 

The classical tools of control through 
political directive and ideological edu- 
cation have been dulled from contact 
with competing vested interests. The 
worker feels threatened by the party 
campaign against “equal stomachs” 
and by the loss of job security. The 
party’s economic advisors feel that re- 
form is proceeding too slowly, that the 
party is bartering reform for working- 
class support. At the same time, while 
various economic interests have to be 
appeased, the political institutions are 
being scrutinized by political thinkers 
who see themselves as either selfless 
democrats or spokesmen for an as yet 
unsatisfied Slovak nationalism. . 

As one example of a pressure group, 
the economic institute of the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences—Ota Sik’s 
domain—has an influence on policy far 
out of proportion with either its num- 
ber or ostensible political positon. (Of 
its members, only Sik sits in the CC.) 
The State Planning Commission, an- 
other lobby group, competes with the 
institute, each struggling for the ac- 
ceptance of its articulated economic 
policies. Both groups boast of partisans 
in the Presidium: Premier Josef Len- 
art for the economic institute and 
Oldrich Cernik for the SPC. Lenart 
and Cernik have publicly divided on 
the issues of consumption vs. invest- 
ment, rapid growth vs. saving, and long- 


term vs. short-term foreign (Western) 
investment. The present economic pol- 
icy, some aspects of which are yet to be 
decided, bears all the signs of com- 
promise which the leadership has ne- 
gotiated, not arbitrated. 

The danger to the continuity of party 
policy which, in Communist societies, 
is always posed by intellectual dissi- 
dents is redoubled in the Czechoslovak 
environment because these artists, writ- 
ers, and journalists enjoy the protection 
of their professional unions. The Union 
of Slovak Journalists, speaking with the 
voice of a revived Slovak national con- 
science, echoed the first criticism of 
former Premier Viliam Siroky in 1963. 
. . . Leading Communists within the 
professional artists’ unions, who are 
responsible for the discipline of mem- 
bers, have recently been threatened with 
expulsion if they did not police their 
colleagues in the spirit of the party line. 
The party can no longer trust control 
of the unions to its leading workers be- 
cause they cannot or will not act as 
executors of cultural policy. The edi- 
torial policies of such journals as Lit- 
erarny noviny and Kulturny zivot, which 
are published under the imprimatur of 
writers’ unions, are testimony to this 
defiance. 

To take another example, the party 
no longer speaks even theoretically of 
the trade unions as transmission belts 
of policy to the working class. Nor, 
realistically speaking, can it any longer. 
In the face of factory closures and un- 
employment, created by economic re- 
form, there has been hostile reaction 
from some trade union organizations. 
Some component units demanded re- 
training programs and unemployment 
insurance. (Such programs were even- 
tually established.) “Work stoppages” 
have been reported, and some TU rep- 
resentatives have been dismissed for 
demanding higher wages. Like the in- 
tellectuals, but for different reasons, 
their allegiance to the party line is 
being tested by other loyalties. . . . 
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From the above examples it is plain 
that competing interests emanate from 
within the party itself... . If, in view 
of this, it is an oversimplification to 
speak of a homogeneous party, it be- 
comes all the more true when one 
examines the interrelationship between 
the Czech CP and the Slovak CP, for 
the question of national allegiance has 
become potentially the most far-reach- 
ing in its political implications. .. . 

As early as June of 1963 Antonin 
Novotny condemned Pravda, the Slovak 
CC daily, for publishing on its pages 
“hysterical” attacks on party policy. 
In the course of the last four years, 
the Slovak CP has legitimized its own 
past, rediscovered the worth of Slovak 
national history and purged itself of its 
ultramontane personalities. Revived 
study of the distinctive features of Slo- 
vak development has the net result of 
legitimizing the national outlook which, 
in turn, gives substance to demands 
for an autonomous political existence. 

From a dependency of the Czechoslo- 
vak CP, the Slovak party has been 
transformed into a source of counter- 
vailing political pressure. . . . On the 
pages of the Slovak party organs, arti- 
cles have been published which state 
that the existing institutional structure 
does not serve the political or economic 
interests of Slovakia, and that a more 
acceptable alternative must be found. 


Thus, Slovak Communists have made 
the liberalization of the CSSR their 
own cause because emancipation from 
Prague is the precondition for the so- 


lution of the Slovak question.- As the ° 


Slovak party discovered in 1963, de- 
stalinization permitted the Slovak re- 
vival, and democratization continues to 
be the sine qua non for the achievement 
of nationalist objectives. 


Amidst these forces, which threaten 
the continuity of policy, the content of 
party activity has started to change. 
The reconciliation of competing inter- 
ests has been included in the party 
platform, and the CPCS has visibly 
modified its decisions in order to ac- 
comodate lobbying groups. 


Yet, the party, of course, is loath to 
relinquish its traditional powers. The 
February 1967 meeting of the Central 
Committee was devoted exclusively to 
a discussion of the question of political 
and ideological unity—in other words, 
what should be the party’s response to 
interest group pressures. On this point 
the Presidium divided. 


Secretary Jiri Hendrych, who deliv- 
ered the main report, stated that essen- 
tially the party’s leading role cannot 
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be altered, that discipline was the first 
requirement of party activity. Secre- 
tary Drahomir Kolder insisted that, in 
realizing the party line, “maximum use 
(be made) of independent organiza- 
tions, institutions, and forces working 
outside the party.” 

Kolder’s emphasis on the need for a 
flexible approach represents an admis- 
sion that the rigidity of direct inter- 
vention and control serves only to am- 
plify the disruptive force of group 
pressures. But this is no more than a 
recognition of the changes which have 
been taking place over the past several 
years. For those like Hendrych who 
would return to the classical Stalinist 
model there is little hope because, far 
from stabilizing the situation, the eco- 
nomic reforms will undoubtedly create 
more instability. 

The leadership is faced with a di- 
lemma. It cannot turn the clock back 
because much of the party would not 
tolerate a non-dogmatic line. But 
neither can it appeal to revisionist opin- 
ion because the most influential mem- 
bers of the leadership are too deeply 
associated with the past to survive a 
liberal transformation. Therefore, the 
leadership must use its admittedly con- 
siderable political skills to maneuver 
among competing forces, but in doing 
so government replaces control. 


STANLEY RIVELES 
Radio Free Europe 
Munich, Germany 


Scholarship or 
Propaganda? 


To tHe Epirors: David Caute’s per- 
ceptive review of the Drachkovitch 
volume, Marxist Ideology in the Con- 
temporary World (May-June, 1967), 
faithfully captures the prevalent “dia- 
bolical cancer” theme of anti-commu- 
nism which permeates this collection 
of essays. Many of us who attended the 
conference on international communism 
sponsored by the Hoover Institution in 
1965, from which the essays of the 
Drachkovitch volume were taken, felt 
at the time that this was less a genuine 
scholarly convocation than a_propa- 
ganda display. 

The selection of speakers (with a 
few notable exceptions) was obviously 
designed not to stimulate academic con- 
troversy, but rather to present a “united 
front” of anti-communism. The fault 


for this lies not so much with the indi- 
vidual participants, most of whom are 
(deservedly) well-respected scholars — 
despite their marked tendency, aptly 
noted by Mr. Caute, to apply a double 
standard of critical evaluation to com- 
munism and capitalism, as it does with 
the Hoover Institution itself for failing 
to seek a more balanced presentation 
of views. 

With all due respect to such distin- 
guished scholars as Sir Isaiah Berlin 
and Professor Daniel Bell, who were 
perhaps unaware of the intentions of 
the sponsoring institution, one can 
only hope that such blatantly unbal- 
anced “scholarly conferences” can be 
avoided in the future; or, if not avoided, 
then at least labeled for what they are. 


Ricuarp D. BAuM 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Comment from India 


To tHe Epitors: I am one of the 
people who regularly receive your 
scholarly magazine, and I really enjoy 
and appreciate it. Of course the num- 
ber of articles dealing with India in 
particular is very limited. 

But recently you have given suffi- 
cient read-worthy material about India, 
such as “Peking and the Indian Com- 
munist Party,” by Hemen Ray (No- 
vember-December 1966) and “Soviet 
Theory and Indian Reality,” by Stephen 
Clarkson (January-February 1967). 

In fact I wish that every issue should 
contain at least one article about India. 

I wish to draw your particular atten 
tion to this: In the article by Mr. Clark- 
son, all the references are unfortunately 
given only in Russian. He might have 
given them only in English—or at least 
might have provided English transla- 
Ht eae 

I personally request you to bear th 
in mind and see that for each and eve 
article the references are given in 
glish also, as many of the readers hap: 
pen to know only the English language. 


K. TARANADH 
Gndivada, India 


From tHE Epirors: Mr. Taranadh’ 
request for translated references is 
most reasonable and will be honored 
whenever space permits. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: As the largest multinational state in the world, the Soviet Union 
has been faced, since its inception, with the problem of granting some form of cultural 
and administrative autonomy to the approximately 100 nationalities residing within its 
borders, while at the same time, true to its ideological proclivity for political centraliza- 
tion, establishing and consolidating control over the entire country. The problems with 
which Soviet leaders, from Lenin to Brezhnev, have had to grapple have been enormous, 
ranging from irredentist movements in the Ukraine to nomadism in Central Asia, 
from the Tsarist legacy of oppressive colonial practices, including cultural Russifica- 
tion, to the traditional interracial animosities that in the past have turned Tatar 
against Armenian, Uzbek against Tadjik, Ukrainian against Jew. The official claim, 
of course, is that all these problems have now been decisively solved, that Russia’s 200 
million citizens live in a spirit of harmony and “brotherly friendship.” Yet this hopeful 
picture hardly seems to be confirmed either by the evidence at our disposal, or, indeed, 
by Soviet sources themselves. Local nationalism, if anything, seems to be on the rise; 
assimilation—still part of the official dogma—has in effect been postponed until the 
indefinite future; traditional animosities not only persist but seem to be thriving; and 
the early dreams of equality have been replaced by a set of narrow, bureaucratic prac- 
tices which perpetuate the favored position of the Great Russian rulers on the one hand, 
and the subservient status of many smaller nationalities on the other. 

How and why this has come about, how Soviet policies affect one ethnic group as 
against another, which measures have failed and which have succeeded, and what the 
outlook is for the future of Russia as a multinational state—these are the problems to 
which this issue is addressed. A few remarks on the contents are in order: First, though 
the subject of religion in the Soviet Union is in some ways sui generis, its close bearing 
on the status of what might be termed “ethno-religious” groups, such as the Central Asian 
Muslims and the Jews, and the similarity of the problems faced by both national and 
religious groups as minorities justify, in our opinion, the inclusion of two articles on 
this subject. Secondly, we have not tried to present an all-inclusive survey of the status 
and treatment of the many peoples of the USSR, but rather have selected certain na- 
tionalities or groups as case studies. Nevertheless, we regret the omission of an article 
on the nearly three million Georgians, one of the largest and most interesting national 
minorities. Though such an article was contemplated, it has had to be postponed until 
a future issue. 


—The Editors 


Ideology and Policy 


What’s in a Nation? 


By Grey Hodnett 


n October 25, 1966, Leonid Brezhnev—at- 
tended by other Politburo members—unveiled a 
statue in Moscow of Shota Rustaveli, in celebration 
of the 800th anniversary of the Georgian national 
poet’s birth. The following week Brezhnev went to 
Tbilisi, where he gave the Georgians not only an 
Order of Lenin and a word of praise for a more re- 
cent Georgian hero, but also a lecture on their eco- 
nomic responsibilities toward the other republics. 
Brezhnev’s conciliatory, but at the same time de- 
manding, attitude toward Georgia reflects the new 
official approach to nationality affairs that has 
emerged since Khrushchev’s overthrow. 

To retrace recent history, the 20th CPSU Con- 
gress in 1956 produced a straightforward commit- 
ment to the “flourishing” (rastvet) of individual 
nations within the Soviet federation. By 1958, 
however, references to the “coming together” 
(sblizhenie) and even “merging” (sliianie) of na- 
tions began to appear with increasing frequency in 
the Soviet press. This ideological trend found 
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official expression in a passage of the Party Program 
adopted at the 22nd Congress in 1961: 


The boundaries between the union republics within the 
USSR are increasingly losing their former signifi- 
cance. . . . Full-scale Communist construction signifies 
a new stage in the development of national relations 
in the USSR in which the nations will draw still closer 
together and their complete unity will be achieved. 
(Author’s italics. )1 


Yet in another passage the Program avowed that 


- - - under socialism nations flourish and their sover- 
eignty is strengthened. 


The fundamental ambivalence in these statements 
was underscored in Khrushchev’s report on the 
Party Program, in the key “methodological” asser- 
tion that the “two tendencies” for nations to develop 
—and at the same time to come together—under 
socialism were both “progressive.” 

The guidelines on nationality policy set by the 
22nd Congress were thus internally contradictory. 


; 1 For text of the Party Program, see Charlotte Saikowski 
and Leo Gruliow, eds., Current Soviet Policies ] V, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1962, p. 26. 


Nevertheless, by stressing fusion processes they 
brought the party much closer to éndorsing rapid 
“merging.” The Program did not explicitly equate 
“complete unity” with “merging,” and Khrushchev’s 
report seemed to deny that they were identical. 
Yet the Program did leave the impression that the 
process of “internationalization”’—which it saw 
operating simultaneously along a broad demo- 
graphic, economic, social, cultural, psychological, 
linguistic, and political front—was leading toward 
the eventual fusion of nations into a single, nation- 
ally-homogenized society. 

In the wake of Khrushchev’s fall there was a de- 
parture from this position. In his report to the 23rd 
Congress (March 1966), Brezhnev ignored the 
Party Program’s formulas on nationality policy; 
while he mentioned the “coming together of 
peoples,” he approved the dual patriotism of Soviet 
citizens to nation as well as to multinational com- 
munity, and declared: 


The party and all Communists . . . are called upon to 
continue to work indefatigably to bring about the 
further comprehensive strengthening of the friendship 
and fraternity of the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
to make their economic, cultural, and spiritual ties closer 
and more varied. In solving any problem, whether it 
be of the political, economic, or cultural development 
of our country, the party will continue to show solicitude 
for the interests and national differences of each 
people. . . .2 


The objectives implied in Brezhnev’s report 
were brought into sharper focus throughout 1966. 
“Complete unity” had been jettisoned—for the 
time being, at least—as a programmatic goal of 
nationality policy. Any intention to denationalize 
the non-Russian peoples (“national nihilism’) was 
condemned, as was the resort to “administrative 
measures” in solving nationality problems. “Flour- 
ishing” and “coming together” were treated as 
equal, interrelated and parallel processes which 
were leading to a pluralistic integration of nations 
within a firmly unified multinational community, 
rather than to their amalgamation into a single 
ethnically undifferentiated whole. 


Theory and Practice 
Despite the fact that changes have occurred over 


time in the general formulation of the official posi- 
tion on national relations in the USSR, no detailed, 


2The 23rd CPSU Congress, Stenographic Report (in Rus- 
sian) , Moscow, Politizdat, 1966, I, p. 104. 


all-embracing, and fully operational party line has 
existed in recent years. The official position has 
been vague and subject to different interpretations, 
while disputes over practical issues have indicated 
clearly that the Soviet nationality problem is far 
from solved. The leaders themselves appear to con- 
sider this a serious matter, yet they evidently dis- 
agree over how it should be handled. The choices 
open to them range from conciliation to coercion, 
but these options—especially the latter—cannot be 
articulated for public consumption. Obviously, 
neither officials nor commentators can speak of using 
force against entire nations, or even against signifi- 
cantly large social groups within nations. 


This constraint exerts a profound influence on 
the way in which nationality policy preferences are 
expressed. Thus, what is really a conflict over what 
ought to be done assumes the guise of a debate over 
the facts of national relations. The policy struggle 
takes the external form of an analytical controversy 
dealing with the “laws of development” (zakono- 
mernosti) of nations. In this controversy, points of 
view tend to polarize. Assimilationists, who wish to 
see a rapid merging of nations, have taken the 
offensive against moderates, who foresee the pro- 
longed existence of nations. 


Disagreement is reflected at its most abstract in 
the logical inconsistencies in the Party Program. It 
becomes more overt in the speeches of important 
political figures. It can be detected without difficulty 
in the writings of semi-official commentators on 
nationality policy. But differences of emphasis turn 
into open polemics in the specialized academic 
literature on the subject. 


The dispute at each of these levels deals with the 
same fundamental problem—‘merging” or non- 
merging; that is, coercion or conciliation. The type 
of argument found in the programmatic documents 
and speeches of top leaders on the one hand, and in 
agitprop and academic writings on the other, is 
identical. But the latter sources—in which the 
same sets of individuals write repeatedly and in some 
depth about the same special questions—give us 
information which does not ordinarily come through 
in the circumspect remarks of politicians. The 
academicians, whose political connections are oc- 
casionally suggested by their authorship of articles in 
Kommunist or their presentation of reports at 
party-sponsored meetings, stick tenaciously to their 
personal theoretical positions over long periods of 
time. 

It is this continuity which makes it possible to 
use their writings in some measure as a mirror of 
attitudes. What they say provides an idea of which 
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problems are felt to be acute; it offers some guide 
to the inventory of arguments which are available to 
members of the political elite; it indicates which of 
these are probably being used behind the scenes; and 
it reveals some important issues of fact and value 
which underlie the general controversy over na- 
tionality policy but which must—of necessity— 
remain implicit.’ Last but not least, this literature 
illustrates the way in which excerpts are drawn from 
the corpus of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist writings and 
then recombined to fashion effective doctrines for 
promoting unofficial ideologies. 


he scholars’ views on nationality policy have 
been set forth in intense discussion both in the press 
and at various conferences.* Among recent writings 
on nationality affairs, a symposium conducted by 
Voprosy istorii in 1966-67 is of particular impor- 
tance. Billed as a “Discussion of the Concept: The 


’ The most important factual issues center upon the degree 
of inequality existing now and in the past among nations in 
the Soviet Union, the extent of Tsarist oppression, the causes 
of non-Russian nationalism, the relative danger of Russian 
chauvinism as against local nationalism, the dynamic tendencies 
of nationalism and “internationalism,” and the relative effec- 
tiveness of coercion as against conciliation in solving nationality 
problems. Different feelings about the worth of non-Russian 
cultural and political life, and about the sort of unity among 
nations that is desirable now and in the future, influence these 
perceptions of the realities of Soviet national relations. 

4 Among the latter, the most important gatherings were a 
theoretical conference in Tashkent in May 1962 (see V oprosy 
istorii, 1962, No. 11, p. 101-123); an All-Union conference 
on “The Development of National Relations under Conditions 
of Transition from Socialism to Communism,” held in Frunze 
in October 1963 (see Sovetskaia Kirgiziia, October 10-13, 1963, 
and Voprosy filosofii, 1964, No. 2, pp. 158-61) ; and an inter- 
republic seminar on “Problems of Propagandizing the Ideas of 
Friendship of Peoples” held in Frunze in September 1966 (see 
Sovetskaia Kirgiziia, September 16-17, 20, and 24, 1966). A 
number of regional meetings have occurred as well in the 
Baltic states, Ukraine, Moldavia and Uzbekistan. 

> Voprosy istorii, along with Filosofskie nauki (the organ 
of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Educa- 
tion), has in the past tended to favor assimilationist writers 
in its selection of articles. In contrast, other leading journals 
—Istoriia SSSR, Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Voprosy 
filosofi, and Voprosy istorii KPSS—have maintained more 
balance. It is unclear why Voprosy filosofii was not chosen in 
the first place as a more appropriate forum for such a discus- 
sion. Among the individuals associated with the symposium 
either as rapporteurs, discussants, or contributors of articles, 
persons who have stressed “internationalization” in their writ- 
ings would seem to be overrepresented. The fact that at 
least three of five authors of assimilationist articles do not 
appear fully qualified to discuss the subject (see footnote 6) 
also casts a shadow of doubt upon the motives behind the 
symposium. 

® Among the five assimilationist authors whose articles have 
so far appeared, only two have had a serious long-standing 
professional interest in domestic nationality problems. These 
are Pavel Grigorevich Semionov (of Russian nationality), a 
specialist on Soviet federalism at the Institute of State and 
Law of the Academy of Sciences, and Nikolai Pavlovich 
Ananchenko (believed to be Ukrainian), of the Department of 
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Nation,” the symposium deserves attention for three 
reasons. First, it represents the most serious attempt 
undertaken since the adoption of the Party Program 
to lay respectable theoretical foundations for rapid 
“internationalization”: although the series has been 
presented as a disinterested search for truth through 
a comradely and scholarly exchange of ideas, sev- 
eral considerations suggest that it may well have 
been a politically-inspired move supported by those 
elements in the elite who fear non-Russian national- 
ism and favor a faster assimilation of the national 
minorities.” Secondly, the roster of participants in 
the symposium is suggestive of the points of view 
which the editorial board of Voprosy istorii thought 
had to be accommodated in the discussion, possibly 
hinting as well at the sources of support within the 
intellectual community for faster assimilation.® 
Thirdly, the discussion in Voprosy istorii focuses 
upon what, for a Marxist-Leninist, is the most vital 
problem involved in analyzing nationality problems: 
“methodology.” 


Philosophy and Scientific Communism of the Moscow Physical- 
Technical Institute. Piotr Mikhailovich Rogachev (Russian), 
head of the Department of Philosophy and Scientific Commu- 
nism of the Volgograd Civil Engineering Institute, is a specialist 
in historical materialism. His collaborator, Matvei Abramo- 
vich Sverdlin (Jewish), the head of the Department of Marxism- 
Leninism of the Volgograd Medical Institute, is a specialist 
in the philosophy of science. Their first article dealing pri- 
marily with domestic nationality affairs was printed by Kom- 
munist at the time of the June 1963 ideological plenum of 
the Central Committee. Before then they had written several 
articles which dealt primarily with intra-bloc relations and 
the international Communist movement. Suren Tigranovich 
Kaltakhchian (Armenian), at one time head of the Social 
Science Administration of the USSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Education, and now affiliated with the 
Department of the History of Marxist-Leninist Philosophy of 
Moscow University, is a specialist in dialectical and historical 
materialism. He too has written about nationality problems 
from a foreign as well as domestic standpoint. 

Viktor Ivanovich Kozlov (Russian), whose writings do not 
place him clearly in either camp, is a specialist on foreign 
nationality and demographic problems at the Institute of 
Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences. All four of the 
moderate authors in the symposium (as of April 1967) are 
domestic nationality experts and—to a greater or lesser extent 
—historians. Maskhud Sadykovich Dzhunusoy (Kirghiz), at 
one time head of the Philosophy Department of the Kirghiz 
State University and now affiliated with the Institute of Philos- 
ophy of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, is the author of 
many books on nationality problems in the underdeveloped 
regions of the USSR. He is the leading Soviet authority on 
how certain peoples of the Soviet Union “bypassed capitalism,” 
and has frequently been entrusted with delivering official 
reports at conferences on nationality affairs. Mkrtych Oganeso- 
vich Mnatsakanian (Armenian), affiliated with the Department 
of Philosophy and History of the CPSU of the Orekhovo- 
Zuevo Pedagogical Institute, is a specialist on the history of 
national relations in the USSR. Tatiana Iulevna Burmistrova 
(Russian), a Doctor of Historical Sciences and professor in 
the Department of Scientific Communism at Leninerad Uni- 
versity, is a specialist on the prerevolutionary nationality policy 
of the Bolsheviks. Nikolai Avetovich Tavakalian (Armenian) 
the author of a number of historical works on the Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR, is the academic dean of the Chechen-Ingush 
Pedagogical Institute. 


“Methodology” signifies the conceptual frame- 
work that must be used in selecting, organizing, and 
interpreting information about nationality affairs 
within—and to some extent outside—the USSR. Its 
elements include (a) the set of characteristics which 
do or do not define nationhood (that is, which are 
indispensable—or dispensable—for national exis- 
tence); (b) a formula explaining how and why 
nations differ under “capitalism” and “socialism”’; 
and (c) a formula that reveals the dynamics of 
change in “socialist” nations. The conceptual frame- 
work plays a major role in defining and justifying 
the “laws of development” (zakonomernosti) of 
nations, and these “laws” in turn suggest the feasi- 
bility and desirability of certain policy choices 
rather than others. It should be noted that among 
Soviet writers on nationality affairs there is a high 
degree of specialization and division of labor. 
“Methodology” is the core sub-discipline, because 
it provides all the others (e.g., linguistics, literature, 
art, music, education, demography, ethnography, 
history, constitutional law, economics, etc.) with 
the concepts needed for elaborating their own “laws 
of development.” 


Stalin’s Contributions 


Until the 22nd Party Congress, nationality prob- 
lems were discussed by Soviet authors almost 
entirely in terms of all methodological categories 
set forth by Stalin in Marxism and the National 
Question (1913) and The National Question and 
Leninism (1929). Lenin’s works present neither 
an explicit definition of nationhood nor a concrete 
statement of the “laws of development” of nations.’ 
Soviet writers have therefore drawn upon Lenin for 
only two methodological ideas: the notion that 
under capitalism the “two tendencies” for nations to 
develop and for national distinctions to be elimi- 
nated are in complete contradiction (and thus can 
be reconciled only through the domination of weaker 
nations by stronger nations), whereas under social- 
ism the same tendencies are in complete harmony; 
and the notion that under capitalism “two cultures” 
(i.e., bourgeois and proletarian) exist within each 
nation, as opposed to socialism’s single culture. 

In Marxism and the National Question Stalin de- 
fined nationhood in terms of four characteristics 
(see box, p. 15): common language, territory, 


7See Alfred D. Low, Lenin on the Question of Nationality, 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1958, p. 29. 


economic life, and psychological makeup (which 
he equated with “national character”). He asserted 
that a nation ceases to be a nation if one of the 
characteristics is absent. A nation, he indicated, was 
not a racial or tribal community, but rather an 
“historical category belonging to a definite epoch, 
the epoch of rising capitalism.” The bourgeoisie 
played the leading role in the consolidation of na- 
tions, and thus—it apparently followed—nationalist 
movements were basically bourgeois in nature. 
Stalin’s other relevant work, The National Question 
and Leninism, rejected the addition of possession of 
national statehood as a fifth characteristic of nation- 
hood, denied the existence of nations before capital- 
ism, and distinguished sharply between “bourgeois” 
and “socialist” nations. “Bourgeois” nations were 
thoroughly dominated by the bourgeoisie and by 
nationalist political parties, and were united—how- 
ever artificially—by a spirit of expansionism and 
xenophobia. “Socialist” nations, which arose “on 
the ruins of the old, bourgeois nations,” were—on 
the contrary—united internally by a firm alliance 
between working class and peasantry and externally 


by deep bonds of friendship: 


These new [socialist] nations arose and developed on 
the base of old, bourgeois nations, as a result of the 
elimination of capitalism—by their radical transforma- 
tion on socialist lines. Nobody can deny that the 
present socialist nations of the Soviet Union . . . radi- 
cally differ from the corresponding old bourgeois nations 
of old Russia both in class composition and spiritual 
complexion and in social and political interests and 
aspirations.® 


Yet Stalin did not draw the conclusion that this 
presumed solidarity of socialist nations within the 
USSR would lead to their merging. Indeed, he 
explicitly stated that 


the victory of socialism in one country does not create 
the necessary conditions for the merging of nations and 
national languages, . . . on the contrary, this period 
creates favorable conditions for the renaissance and 
flourishing of the nations that were formerly oppressed 
by tsarist imperialism. .. .° 


Only after the victory of socialism on a worldwide 
scale would national differences wither away and 
nations merge together. 

Together with the theory that defines culture as 
“national in form, socialist in content,” this set of 
concepts constituted the unchallenged methodolog- 


8 The National Question and Leninism, Moscow, Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1950, p. 16. 
9 [bid, p. 23. 


ical foundations for understanding national relations 
up until 1961. 

The “laws of development” implicit in Stalin’s 
methodological principles could be expressed as 
follows: Nations, which are related to peoples 
(narodnosti) and other prenational ethnic forms by 
language but not blood ties, arose with the develop- 
ment of capitalist economic relationships, found 
their leading ideological and political force in the 
bourgeoisie, and—despite inner class contradictions 
—had a definite, if perverse, psychological unity 
that manifested itself in hostility toward other 
nations. The overthrow of capitalism and victory of 
socialism produced a radical transformation in the 
- basis of internal cohesion of nations and eliminated 
the socio-economic sources of antagonisms among 
nations. Nevertheless, nations are eduring social 
groups which will flourish in the socialist present 
and merge only in the remote future.’ 


Seeds of Dispute 


After Stalin’s death, conditions changed but the 
doctrine did not. With official admission (especially 
at the 20th Party Congress) of the injustices com- 
mitted against the nationalities under Stalin’s rule, 
and with the decline of terror, it became possible 
once again to argue—however guardedly—about 
solutions to the nationality problem. A literal read- 
ing of Stalin’s methodological principles now tended 
to support the moderate rather than the assimila- 
tionist position, because these principles left some 
room for the notion of “national character,” insisted 
on the presence of all the defining characteristics 
of nationhood, and foresaw the continued existence 
of nations. In addition, the reclassification of a 
number of nationalities as “peoples” (narodnosti ) 
rather than nations, with reference to the prerevolu- 
tionary period (for how else could they be presented 
as models for “bypassing capitalism’? ) helped to 
draw the sting out of the “bourgeois nation” concept. 


1° Stalin’s doctrine—which cannot be equated with his own 
chauvinistic operational ideology (“Stalinism”) —nevertheless 
was geared to serve this more or less illegitimate set of private 
convictions. It rationalized his implacable hostility toward the 
outside “capitalist” world; minimized the precapitalist deriva- 
tion of the culture of non-Russian nations of the USSR; re- 
duced to almost naught elements of prerevolutionary tradition 
to which these nations could legitimately refer; made it virtu- 
ally impossible to mention the existence of national inequality 
or tensions among “socialist” nations (which had its bloc 
implications as well) ; facilitated a conspiratorial explanation 
of non-Russian nationalism in the Soviet Union; and con- 


tributed to the political consolidation that Stalin evidently 
sought in his declining years 
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At the same time, however, other factors—the 
potentially contagious example of East European 
nationalism, the signs of local nationalism that ap- 
peared in the republics in the course of cultural 
destalinization and economic decentralization, and 
the deepening schism between Russia and China 
with its possible implications for Soviet Central Asia 
—reinforced the hand of those who urged a harsher 
line in nationality policy. Also, the apparent in- 
ability of the orthodox methodology to produce the 
desired answers when applied to the analysis of 
nationalism in the Third World helped to justify the 
appeal for doctrinal revision. 

The Party Program’s “complete unity” passage, 
together with its assertion that a qualitative change 
had occurred in class relationships in the USSR and 
that “communism”—of sorts—lay around the 
corner, provided the pro-“merging” writers with 
an opening that they were quick to exploit. In an 
authoritative exposition of the tasks of historians 
that appeared late in 1961, Yevgeni Zhukov—the 
Academic Secretary of the Academy of Sciences’ 
Division of Historical Sciences, and an authority on 
revolutionary movements in Asia and Africa— 
claimed that Stalin’s definition of a nation was now 
obsolete (see box, p. 15). Zhukov’s article was the 
opening gun in a campaign to whittle away the at- 
tributes of nationhood in preparation for rapid 
“merging.” This campaign led eventually to the 
V oprosy istorii symposium. 


n the Voprosy istorii articles we see two con- 
trasting approaches to “methodology,” which in 
varying ways point toward two opposed interpreta- 
tions of the “laws of development.” The assimila- 
tionist methodology—as reflected in articles by 
Sverdlin and Rogachev, Kaltakhchian, Semionov, 
and Ananchenko—is spiritually Stalinist, doctrinally 
“revisionist,” and leads to “laws of development” 
which have politically radical implications. In 
oversimplified form, the essence of the assimila- 
tionist “laws” might be summarized as follows: 
Nations, which have no deep tie with prenational 
ethnic forms, arose with capitalism and even at 
birth were marked by deep class conflict. The 
ideological and emotional bonds linking the toilers 
of one nation with those of others were therefore 
stronger than the bonds linking the same toilers 
with other classes in their “own” nation. The over- 
throw of capitalism and victory of socialism in the 
USSR eliminated class antagonisms within the Soviet 
nations, leveled differences of social structure among 


these nations and thereby bound each one of them 
even closer to all the rest. No objective obstacles 
prevent their further “coming together” and “merg- 
ing’ in the not-too-distant future. 

The moderate approach, on the other hand—as 
reflected in articles by Dzhunusov, Mnatsakanian, 
Burmistrova, and Tavakalian—is spiritually anti- 
Stalinist, doctrinally “orthodox,” and leads to “laws 
of development” which have politically conservative 
implications. It projects the existence of nations 
farther back into the past and farther forward into 
the future; recognizes more continuity between 
“peoples,” presocialist nations and socialist nations; 
assigns greater weight to interclass social and psy- 
chological ties in presocialist nations; and more 
openly admits the presence of tensions between na- 
tions both before and after the socialist revolution. 


Assimilation—For and Against 


The different preconceptions and implicit objec- 
tives which the participants brought to the Voprosy 
istorii symposium suggest the existence of conflict- 
ing notions of a private ideological sort about the 
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assimilation of non-Russian minorities. The sym- 
posium articles as well as the past writings of those 
who favor accelerating assimilation characteris- 
tically include positive references to the “merging 
of nations,” although the authors cover themselves 
by indicating that merging cannot occur immedi- 
ately. In a series of increasingly radical articles 
Sverdlin and Rogachev have long made clear their 
predilection for merging.'' They assert, as they put 
it in one study, that “it is necessary . . . to focus 
upon the fact that processes of merging must occur 
sooner within the USSR than in the world as a 
whole.” *” 


P. G. Semionov has been attacked by many Soviet 
specialists on nationality affairs for his assertion in 


1961 that 


the mutual assimilation of nations in essence de- 
nationalizes national-territorial autonomous units and 
even union republics, bringing Soviet society even from 


11 See Voprosy filosofii, No. 11, 1959, and No. 10, 1964; 
Filosofskie nauki, No. 2, 1960, No. 5, 1962 (Sverdlin), No. 
1, 1963, and No. 2, 1964; Kommunist, No. 9, 1963. 

12 Filosofskie nauki, No. 2, 1964, p. 134. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


res Lithuanians 
Latvians 
Estonians 
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this standpoint closer to the point at which the full 
state-legal merging of nations will become a matter of 
the foreseeable future.1% 


From the publication of his first major article in 
1959, Semionov has set himself the task of proving 
—largely through the exegesis of Lenin’s writings— 
that national statehood is not connected in principle 
with the development of nations in the Soviet 
Union." The main theme of his article in the 
V oprosy istorii symposium is that national statehood 
cannot be considered a defining characteristic of 
nationhood."® The attacks on Semionov’s views by 
other specialists strongly suggest that they think he 
is really advocating the disappearance of the non- 
Russian nations as well as national state borders 
within the USSR. 

The case against aggressive denationalizing, on 
the other hand, has been repeatedly argued by M. S. 
Dzhunusov. In numerous articles and books written 
over the course of the past decade he has supported 
a policy of national integration based on genuine 
equality. (The emphasis on equality is one of the 
main characteristics of the moderate ideology, 
sharply distinguishing it from cryptonationalism. ) 
Dzhunusov frequently implies that “great-power 
chauvinism” has been no less of a hindrance to the 
achievement of ideal relations among the Soviet 
nations than “local nationalism.” Coercion, he 
warns, will not lead to integration, but will merely 
enliven nationalist sentiments. Dzhunusov’s outlook 
is shared by M. O. Mnatsakanian, who in an out- 
spoken article appearing in 1963 recalled the harm- 
ful effects on national relations of the “cult of per- 
sonality,” attacked the chauvinism of the “anti-party 
group,” defended the expansion of union republic 
rights in the post-Stalin period, and advocated the 
consolidation of these rights in the new Constitution 
of the USSR." In the symposium, he strongly 
opposes Semionov’s views. Burmistrova has also 
emphasized the danger of Russian chauvinism (even 
hinting at antisemitism) and has vigorously criti- 
cized Stalin’s nationality policy.” 


18 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 12, 1961, p. 25. 

pee 7bid. *No. 3, 1959, and No. 12, 1961: Teoriia 
gosudarstva i prava, Moscow, Yurizdat, 1965, Ch. XII; Voprosy 
istorit, No. 12, 1965; and Lichnost, obshchestvo i gosudarstvo, 
Moscow, “Nauka,” 1966, Ch. VII. 

1° Voprosy istorii, No. 7, 1966. 
_ 18 Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 10, 1963. Also see his article 
in Izvestia Akademii Nauk Armianskoi SSR, Obshchestvennye 
nauki, No. 8, 1963. 

'* Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 2, 1965, pp. 40-41, 51. In 
Voprosy istorit No. 12, 1966, p. 106, she remarks that “just as 
with any other nationality,” the psychology of the Jewish 


worker is fundamentally different from that of the Jewish 
merchant or entrepreneur. 


Definitions of Nationhood 


If the assimilationists are thus “Stalinist” in senti- 
ment while the moderates are anti-Stalinist, these 
roles are reversed with respect to doctrine. Sverdlin 
and Rogachev, for example, have been the most 
vociferous advocates of revising the orthodox defini- 
tion of the characteristics of nationhood. They 
argue in Voprosy istorii that an ethnic community 
may be termed a nation even if all the characteristics 
are not “fully developed”; it is wrong, they say, to 
approach this question rigidly. The central aim 
underlying their definition of a nation (see box, 
p. 15) is to minimize the significance of psychologi- 
cal or racial dimensions of nationhood and maximize 
the role of “objective factors, especially economic 
and territorial community.” To accomplish this 
purpose they not only thoroughly subordinate “sub- 
jective” to environmental determinants of nation- 
hood, but even further minimize the psychological 
aspects of nationality by arguing that most ideas or 
traits are a product of class membership rather than 
ethnicity, or by asserting that many national traits 
are really “international” in character. Hence they 
reject the concepts of “national character” and 
“common psychological makeup,” both of which 
had been used by Stalin, as well as the concept of 
“common spiritual makeup” proposed by Burmis- 
trova in her books on the party’s prerevolutionary 
nationality policy."* They admit “national self- 
consciousness” as a characteristic of some preso- 
cialist nations, but deny that it is a permanent 
feature of nationhood that applies in the postrevo- 
lutionary setting.’® In this fashion they arrive at 
“consciousness of national belonging,” by which 
they mean the mere “elemental self-consciousness” 
people show when declaring their ethnicity to the 
census-taker. 

Although S. T. Kaltakhchian criticizes Sverdlin 
and Rogachev on some details, he agrees with them 
that the full set of characteristics descriptive of one 
type of nation (e.g., the socialist nation) will not fit 
other nations, that one must apply definitions flexi- 
bly, and that a nation may exist even when some of 
the elements of nationhood are not entirely present. 
The essential feature of his definition of a nation 
(see box, p. 15), is his denial of the applicability of 
Stalin’s “fourth characteristic” (community of psy- 


18 See footnote 27. 

19“National self-consciousness” includes consciousness of 
national belonging, attachment to national values, feeling of 
national pride, consciousness of community of interests in the 
liberation struggle, and attitude toward other nations. 


chological makeup manifested in a common cul- 
ture) to presocialist nations. In his view, Stalin 
failed to see that 


. . . to assert the stability of community of psychologi- 
cal makeup of the people of a given nation, and 
consequently of exploiter and exploited in an antago- 
nistic society, means to view the nation as a naturalistic 
[prirodno-yestestvennuiu] and eternal, not social-histori- 
cal community. With such an understanding of the 
essence of the nation, it [the nation] would turn out to 
be not a transient but an eternal category, and matters 
would not be altered by accepting the changeability of 
national character. No matter how national character 
changed, it (and consequently the nation) would be 
an eternal category by virtue of its naturalistic founda- 
tion.2° 


Much the same argument is presented by 
Ananchenko, who complains that reducing the 
complex and changing reality of nationhood to a 
“metaphysical model of the nation equipped with 
such-and-such mandatory and fixed formal attri- 
butes” goes hand in hand with treating the nation 
as “a sort of eternal category.” (V. I. Kozlov, who 
disagrees with the assimilationists on a number of 
issues, nevertheless comments on the difficulty of 
applying Stalin’s four attributes in practical re- 
search.*" ) 


he moderates disagree fundamentally with the 
revision of the orthodox definition of nationhood 
as proposed by Sverdlin, Rogachev, and Kaltakh- 
chian. 

In his contribution to Voprosy istorii, Dzhunusov 
defends Stalin’s definition of nationhood.” He does 
so in order to support his argument that there is a 
significant ethnic continuity in the evolution of 
human social forms and a certain non-correspond- 
ence, or at least lag, between ethnic and class change. 
Dzhunusov suggests, implicitly contradicting Sverd- 
lin and Rogachev, that the essence of nationhood 
cannot be reduced to any single one of the defining 
characteristics—in particular to economic, terri- 
torial, or linguistic community. Rather, a nation 
must be viewed as an “‘integral social-ethnic organ- 
ism,” a “subject of specific traditions, social will, 
varied interests, and a system of social feelings.” * 
The most striking feature of his definition of a nation 
(see box, p. 15) is the relatively large role it assigns 


20 Filosofskie nauki, No. 5, 1964, p. 28. 
21 Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1967, p. 89. 
22 Ibid., No. 4, 1966, pp. 19-20. 

23 [bid., pp. 16, 21. 


to psychological factors. He strongly criticizes those 
writers, such as the well-known ethnographer S. A. 
Tokarev, who wish to exclude ethnic psychology as 
a characteristic of nationhood. Yet he also criti- 
cizes those who speak of “community of culture,” 
ignoring Lenin’s precept of “two cultures” in each 
presocialist national culture. 

In his contribution to the symposium, M. O. 
Mnatsakanian, who is especially interested in Soviet 
federalism, revises Stalin’s definition of a nation in 
that he omits any reference to the ethnic psychology 
of presocialist nations (see box, p. 15). But he 
argues that Marx, Engels, and Lenin included 
statehood among the defining characteristics of 
nationhood: 


National statehood is not simply a progressive factor 
of enormous significance that influences national life, 
a condition that facilitates national consolidation. It is 
an important integral element of a nation which deter- 
mines its [the nation’s] essence, its immanent charac- 
ter.2 


His main target is, of course, Semionov, who, he 
says, ignores Lenin’s criticism of Stalin’s plan to 
grant the large non-Russian nations merely national 
“autonomy” within the RSFSR. His central de- 
fensive aim is to demonstrate that national statehood 
in a socialist multinational federal state by no means 
encourages centrifugal tendencies and is fully com- 
patible with the economic development of the whole 
(witness Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, he 
argues ). 

N. A. Tavakalian, stating that “the nation is char- 
acterized by four attributes in Marxist literature,” 
argues that Engels considered “national character” 
to be an “important” element of nationhood. “Na- 
tional character is formed not in years or decades, 
but over the course of centuries.” Tavakalian also 
suggests that national statehood “is becoming one 
of the attributes of the socialist nation.” *° 

Burmistrova admits that Stalin’s definition of a 
nation lacked precision. But, she says, 


- in criticizing a formula that does not satisfy us 
today, one must not repudiate what has been won by 
Marxist thought over the past hundred years and has 
become thoroughly accepted in scientific usage.2° 


In her own definition of a nation (see box, p. 15), 
she retreats from her earlier assertion that the same 
‘spiritual makeup” is common to all members of a 


24 [bid., No. 9, 1966, p. 30. 
25 Ibid., No. 2, 1967, pp. 115, 120-21. 
26 [bid., No. 12, 1966, p. 105. 


given nation *’ but insists on the less inclusive “‘char- 
acter and culture.” The psyche of any person—his 
character, abilities, temperament—is determined by 
a variety of factors, largely non-ethnic (e.g., class, 
profession, climate, sex, age). Nevertheless: 


Even in the culture of a bourgeois nation (despite the 
two ideological lines in this culture) there are elements 
which belong to the nation as a whole.28 


In essence Burmistrova presents a refined and 
qualified version of Stalin’s “four characteristics.” 


he distinction Stalin drew between “bourgeois” 
and “socialist” nations underscored the radical dif- 
ference between nations under capitalism and those 
under socialism, but only by conceding the notion 
of “national character”—an idea that now blocks the 
path of rapid assimilation. In a letter published by 
Voprosy filosofii in 1964, Sverdlin and Rogachev 
argued that Stalin, who had “dogmatized the con- 
cept of ‘bourgeois nation,’ ” obscured the difference 
between oppressor and oppressed nations and “ex- 
tended the characteristics of the ruling bourgeois 
and imperialist state to the entire nation, . . . equated 
the concept of nation and social structure.” 2° He 
thus ignored Lenin’s idea of “two nations” in each 
presocialist nation. 

In their contribution to the V oprosy istorii sym- 
posium, Sverdlin and Rogachevy carry the attack on 
the “bourgeois nation” concept to its logical con- 
clusion by distinguishing between “socially hetero- 
geneous,” “transitional,” and “socially homogene- 
ous” nations. These labels, they argue, are based 
upon the correct principle of categorizing nations— 
namely, the character of class relations within them. 
While the term “bourgeois nation” could lead to 
“conclusions which are scientifically or politically 
unfounded,” the term “socially heterogeneous na- 
tion” points up the existence of class conflict without 
exaggerating the role of the bourgeoisie. “Transi- 
tional nation” reflects the possibility for some na- 
tions to “bypass” capitalism. And “socially homo- 
geneous nation” calls attention to the pervasive 


eS! T. Yu. Burmistrova, Leninskaia politika proletarskovo 
internatsionalizma v_ period obrazovaniia RSDRP (1894-1903 
&&.), Leningrad, Izdatelstvo Leningradskovo Universiteta, 1962. 
Pp. 144; Natsionalnaia politika partit _bolshevikov v_ pervoi 
etal eae 1905-1907 gody, Leningrad Izdatelstvo 
-eningradskovo Universitet : istorii 
KPSS No 2. 1968 ey a, 1962, p. 59; Voprosy istorii 

*8 Voprosy istorii, No. 12, 1966, p. 105. 

29 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10, 1964, p. 179, 
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intra- and inter-national unity of socialist nations.°° 

Moderates are probably no more pleased with the 
“bourgeois nation” idea than assimilationists. How- 
ever, the substitute scheme proposed by Sverdlin 
and Rogachev would in some ways accentuate the 
undesirable effects of the old methodology. Hence, 
the moderates seem prepared to live with Stalin’s 
formula. In his article Dzhunusov to some extent 
questions the concept, but he does so on the grounds 
that social rather than ethnic groups are the 
“bearers” of inequality and antagonism. He illus- 
trates this point by criticizing the discriminatory 
cast of mind implicit in Stalin’s distinction between 
“warmongering” and “peaceloving” nations, and in 
the 1949 campaign against “cosmopolitanism.” 
Nevertheless, as Kaltakhchian critically points out, 
he is reluctant to discard the concept altogether. 
Burmistrova, defending the orthodox distinction 
between the two types of nations, throws back at the 
proponents of the “socially heterogeneous” formula 
their own argument that this “plays down the main 
thing—the class character of a nation.” Tavakalian 
rejects the “socially-heterogeneous” and “socially- 
homogeneous” terminology on the grounds that it 
underestimates the extent to which the entire 
bourgeois nation falls under the influence of bour- 
geois ideology, while it overestimates the class ho- 
mogeneity achieved in socialist nations. 


erhaps the best single indicator of a Soviet 
writer’s position on nationality policy is the way in 
which he interprets the “dialectic” of the flourish- 
ing and coming together of nations under socialism. 
Is the present historical phase one of flourishing, 
coming together, or—as most writers assume—both 
flourishing and coming together? If both processes 
are stressed, do nations come together through 
flourishing, or flourish through coming together? 
Considerable scholastic ingenuity is exercised by 
individual writers in propounding the “correct” 
formulation of this problem. Their absorption with 
the “dialectic” is understandable, because this 
element of the methodology has the most immediate 
operationa! implications. 

The positions of the symposium participants on 
this issue are completely predictable. Sverdlin and 
Rogachev, for example, argue that coming together 
is now the leading tendency in national relations. 
They even perceive “certain elements of merging” 


8° Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1966. 


among nations in the USSR and attack Stalin for 
postponing merging to the distant future in The 
National Question and Leninism. Dzhunusov’s ver- 
sion of the dialectic, on the contrary, is more 
balanced: it pays its due both to flourishing and 
coming together, although flourishing receives some- 
what greater attention. His stand on merging is 
unequivocal: 


The process of the merging of nations and their cultures 
can be fully completed with the victory of communism 
throughout the entire world. Therefore one must not 
artificially force the merging of national cultures for 
which the social-economic conditions have not yet 
matured. 

Only stupid people can suppose that the time has 
already come to curtail the development of the national 
statehood, culture and language of the peoples of the 
USSR.?*1 


Laws of Development 


The three components of methodology—a set of 
defining characteristics of nationhood, a formula for 
distinguishing socialist from presocialist nations, 
and an interpretation of the dialectic—are utilized 
by participants in the symposium as they depict the 
rise and decline of the nation as a form of social 
organization. How certain issues are treated in these 
images (which are partly explicit, partly implicit ) 
of the laws of development is of crucial importance. 
The following appear to be the most significant 
points of controversy: the extent to which nations 
are related to prenational ethnic forms (plemia, 
narod, narodnost ); the extent to which the existence 
of nations is pushed back into the past; the extent to 
which presocialist nations are internally split by class 
antagonisms and thus distinguished by psychological 
and ideological conflict; the extent to which rela- 
tions between the masses of different presocialist 
nations are marked by friendship or mistrust; the 
extent to which the Revolution altered inter- and 
intra-national relations in the USSR; the extent to 
which the present socialist nations of the Soviet 
Union have uniform social structures united by 
strong indigenous working classes, and thus the ex- 
tent to which centripetal social, psychological and 
ideological forces are now pulling these nations to- 
gether; and finally, the extent to which the merging 
of nations will occur in the foreseeable future. A 


31 Istoriia SSSR, No. 3, 1962, p. 43. In his Voprosy istorii 
article, Dzhunusov explains (p. 29) that “development” means 
not only industrial and agricultural programs, but also growth 
in national self-awareness and pride. 


comparison of the writings of the symposium par- 
ticipants reveals markedly divergent images of the 
laws of development. 

By assigning first priority to “community of eco- 
nomic life” as the main factor leading to the con- 
solidation of nations, Sverdlin and Rogachev delib- 
erately emphasize the discontinuity between nations 
and prenational ethnic groups (e.g., narodnosti). 
Yet by including the “tradition” of liberation 
struggle in their definition of nationhood they make 
room for nation-building in colonial and ex-colonial 
countries where the will to nationhood far outstrips 
the level of economic development. The fixation on 
class as a determinant of thought and behavior leads 
Sverdlin and Rogachev to discount the presence of 
elements of social and cultural unity in “heterogene- 
ous” nations, their main concession being the ad- 
mission that language is a form of cultural com- 
munity within such nations. By the same token, 
however, they claim that in the Russian empire ties 
of friendship between the masses of different nations 
and peoples were very strong, and that the tendency 
for nations to come together had become predomi- 
nant even under capitalism. Predictably, Sverdlin 
and Rogachev stress the internal psychological and 
cultural cohesion of the “homogeneous” socialist 
nations of the USSR, linking this to changes in class 
structure brought about by the rapid overcoming of 
economic backwardness. Intranational unity at the 
same time signifies international unity, because 
proletarian ideology is the dominant element in the 
homogeneous culture of Soviet nations, and this 
ideology is international by nature. 

Not surprisingly, Sverdlin and Rogachev set a 
rapid timetable for the movement of Soviet nations 
toward “full unity.” By asserting that socially ho- 
mogeneous nations are the “highest” type of nation, 
they imply that nations in the Soviet Union have 
already approached the peak of their existence. 
They view the “Soviet people” (sovetskii narod )— 
a new and higher ethnic group to which all Soviet 
citizens are said to belong—as a transitional com- 
munity bridging national and “national-less” ( bez- 
natstonalnoe ) social life. 


he implications of Kaltakhchian’s methodology 
are likewise revealed in his views about presocialist 
nations. He suggests, for instance, that even the 
narodnost (people) stage of ethnic development is 
permeated with class conflict. He also points out 
that “the nation does not have a mandatory direct 
genetic connection with . . . prenational forms of 
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community of people [primitive human herd, family 
tribe, people] either biologically or psychologi- 
cally.” ** Sverdlin and Rogachev, he indicates, in- 
advertently exaggerate the cohesion of socially 
heterogeneous nations by speaking of “community 
of economic life”; rather, one should speak merely 
of “community of economic ties” among antago- 
nistic classes. He emphasizes, as they do, that 
“Marx and Engels proved that from the time na- 
tionalities, and then nations, arose, the popular 
masses were always their foundation, their nu- 
cleus.” “*’ This assumption makes it easier for him to 
argue that 


On the one hand, V. I. Lenin points out the need to 
take into account the polarization of character and 
culture of antagonistic classes in one and the same 
nation, while on the other hand he shows how people 
of different nations (in the given case V, I. Lenin has 
in mind the toiling masses) can haye many features in 
common.°4 


Kaltakhchian’s definition of nationhood implies a 
still sharper contrast between presocialist and so- 
cialist nations than that of Sverdlin and Rogachev. 
He even criticizes the latter for underestimating the 
“real community of national culture and national 
character” of socialist nations, heavily stressing in- 
stead the “internationalization” that has taken place. 
Tensions among the Soviet nationalities are dis- 
missed with the observation that “with the disap- 
pearance of social antagonisms, national antago- 
nisms also disappeared in the USSR.” His 
projection of existing trends into the future foresees 
the simultaneous “flourishing” and “coming to- 
gether” of nations and their “merger” when a 
“mature Communist society” is created in the Soviet 
Union. 

The moderate interpretation of the “laws of de- 
velopment” of nations in the USSR can be seen in 
Dzhunusov’s writings. His article in V oprosy 
istorii distinguishes “ethnic community” from 
“social community” (class, occupational, and geo- 
graphical groups). “Ethnic community” (defined 
in terms of common language, ethnic territory, eco- 
nomic ties, ethnic self-consciousness, and specific 
features of culture and character) is the substance 
which underlies ethnic evolution. “The categories, 
‘tribe,’ ‘people,’ ‘nation’ express stages of develop- 
ment of the ethnic community of people. They have 
not just different but common features... .” *° Con- 


82 Voprosy istorii, No. 6, 1966, p. 35. 
3 (bid, p. 31, 


34 Filosofskie nauki, No. 5, 1964, p. 31. 
35 Voprosy istorii, No. 4, 1966, p. 22. 
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sequently, the roots of nations extend far into the 
past. In the post-Stalin period Dzhunusov has been 
among those who have denied that the Central Asian 
peoples ever developed into “bourgeois nations.” 
Accordingly he minimizes the emergence of class 
differentiation in this region before the Revolution.** 
At the same time he points to the oppressed colonial 
status of the peoples of prerevolutionary Central 
Asia, the Caucasus, and neighboring areas to the 
South, openly admits the existence of conflict in 
Central Asia between natives and Russian settlers, 
and calls attention to the prerevolutionary “national- 
liberalism movement.” Stressing the damage which 
the “cult of personality” inflicted on national re- 
lations in the USSR, he indicates that certain in- 
equalities still persist and that a conscious effort 
must be made to prevent “collisions” among “na- 
tional interests.” He asserts that nations will exist in 
the USSR well after class differences have disap- 
peared, and criticizes Sverdlin and Rogachev for 
implying the opposite by including “existence of a 
working class” among the characteristics of nation- 
hood. He foresees a continued conversion of 
“peoples” (narodnosti) into nations and a further 
growth of the nations themselves. 

Mnatsakanian also warns that one should not 
“absolutize” the differences between the three basic 
types of nations: “nations of capitalist society, 
socialist and Communist [sic] nations.” They 
are linked to one another by “deep continuity.” A 
socialist economic system, Mnatsakanian argues, 
will not by itself assure unity in a multinational 
country. There must also be “democratic political 
institutions and political mutual relations based on 
the principles of equality and respect for the state 
independence and sovereignty of nations.” *” Politi- 
cal as well as economic and cultural functions still re- 
main to be performed by national state forms. Na- 
tional statehood will provide the necessary setting 
in which the two equally important and mutually 
reinforcing tendencies of “flourishing” and “coming 
together” of nations can find their fullest expression. 
It will also guarantee the ultimate “merging” of 
nations, and thus must continue to exist until the 
latter takes place. But the merging of nations, 
Mnatsakanian notes, is “a very lengthy process.” 

Burmistrova’s view of the laws of development 
does not differ fundamentally from Dzhunusov’s or 
Mnatsakanian’s. Her interpretation is marked, how- 
ever, by its emphasis on the distinction between 


36 Istoriia SSSR, No. 4, 1961, pp. 5-6. 
387 Voprosy istorii, No. 9, 1966, p. 34. 


premonopoly capitalist nations and imperialist na- 
tions. She also evokes the distinction between op- 
pressed and oppressing nations under Tsarist rule, 
attributing the nationalism of the former to a reac- 
tion against the chauvinism of the latter.** Needless 
to say, most if not all of the non-Russian nations of 
the Russian empire fall into the premonopoly capi- 
talist/oppressed category. 


More Disagreements 


The same controversy over facts and values that 
appears in all the literature on nationality policy 
(see footnote 3) can be detected in the Voprosy 
istorti articles. But there are some special issues as 
well. The most important of these is the evident 
disagreement over how important class relationships 
are in understanding nationality problems. The 
assimilationists take an unrefined “class” approach 
in their writings. Moderates, on the contrary, think 
that “one must not forget the complex correlation 
and interweaving of class and national features in 
culture.” °° 

Another issue—less explicit—concerns the extent 
to which empirical facts and actual popular atti- 
tudes, rather than citations from the “classics” and 
policy objectives, should govern the description of 
national relations. Most assimilationists present 
little in the way of hard data to support their con- 
clusions, preferring quotations from Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and even—in the case of Kaltakhchian— 
19th-century Russian radicals. In contrast, Dzhunu- 
sov’s appeal for an empirical, multidisciplinary ap- 
proach (he includes social psychology and ethnog- 
raphy) to the analysis of nationality problems is 
especially noteworthy. 

Still a third area of disagreement involves the 
connection between domestic nationality policy and 
the Soviet Union’s foreign environment. Those 
writers who are attempting to revise the concept of 
nationhood wish to emphasize the opportunities for 
successful Communist-led class struggle in Western 
Europe, while constricting the sphere of independent 
activity on the part of the East European states. At 
the same time they are eager to remove analytic 
obstacles which hinder the expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence in underdeveloped countries. They seem 
particularly sensitive to the problem of Chinese 
racist appeals. Thus we find Sverdlin and Rogachev 


38 See Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 2, 1965, pp. 41, 46. 
39 Dzhunusov, Voprosy istorii, No. 4, 1966, p. 18. 


arguing that the “bourgeois nation” concept led to 
an underestimation of the combined strength of 
anticapitalist forces in Western nations, prevented 
a proper understanding of the “class content of the 
national liberation movement” in underdeveloped 
countries, and hindered the “struggle against 
bourgeois and reformist ideology, against sectarians 
and dogmatists.” *° Kaltakhchian explains his op- 
position to psychological interpretations of nation- 
hood on the grounds that they lead to racism and 
national communism. 

The writers who oppose revision of the definition 
of nationhood are less attuned to foreign policy in 
general, and to an activist, dynamic foreign policy 
in particular. They appear interested mainly in 
proving that a favorable domestic nationality policy 
image is relevant to the achievement of Soviet ob- 
jectives abroad. In addition, they urge, sotto voce, 
that relations between nations within the USSR 
could benefit from the example provided by other 
multinational socialist countries and even by intra- 
bloc relations. Dzhunusov, who has specialized on 
the subject of how the backward national minorities 
of the USSR have “bypassed capitalism,” ** not un- 
naturally dwells upon the imperialists’ fear that ex- 
colonial nations will be attracted by the Soviet 
Central Asian model of economic and social develop- 
ment. He sees more of a place in history for the 
trail blazed in Central Asia than that in China. Just 
as other countries can learn from the Soviet Union, 
so theories about national relations developed in 
other multinational socialist countries, as well as 
experience drawn from relations among socialist 
countries, can enrich Soviet thinking. 

Mnatsakanian repeatedly argues that high stakes 
are involved in foreign as well as domestic percep- 
tions of Soviet nationality policy: 


Belittling the role of national statehood in general, 
and Soviet [statehood] in particular, cannot serve the 
goal of further consolidating the friendship of peoples 
of the USSR, of strengthening the unity of the socialist 
system, nor the goal of winning over ideologically and 
politically the masses of both developed capitalist states 
and of young countries liberated from colonial oppres- 
sion.*2 


Assimilationists ignore the image argument. 
Their silence can plausibly be interpreted to mean 


40 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10, 1964, pp. 179-80. 

41 The literature on “bypassing capitalism,” including Dzhu- 
nusov’s own writings, stresses flexibility in the implementa- 
tion of centrally-determined policies and sensitivity toward the 
feelings and needs of the nationalities being guided from pre- 
capitalist social structures to socialism. 

42 Voprosy istorii, No. 9, 1966, p. 34. 
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either that they think people in other countries are 
indifferent to what happens in the Soviet national 
republics, or that they consider rapid “international- 
ization” at home more important than any possible 
propaganda losses abroad. Perhaps they are also 
concerned about the influence of foreign models on 
domestic life. 


Ideology and Politics 


What are the implications of the Voprosy istorii 
symposium? The directions in which the two models 
of methodology and laws point are obvious enough. 
To say that all the defining characteristics of nation- 
hood need not be present for a nation to exist is to 
tolerate, or even advocate, infringement of the char- 
acteristics. To stress the primacy of economic ties 
as the foundation of nationhood while minimizing 
psychological factors is to hold that as the economies 
of the national republics become increasingly 
merged into a single indivisible whole, so the nations 
will automatically dissolve. The argument that pre- 
socialist nations were racked by class conflict im- 
plies that the lines between “progressive” and 
“reactionary” ideologies were sharply drawn, which 
in practice means to label “bourgeois” most in- 
digenous prerevolutionary political and intellectual 
movements. And to suggest that nations under 
socialism are utterly different from presocialist 
nations in the sense that no tensions exist within 
or among them is in effect to deny the existence 
of a “nationality problem,” thereby gainsaying both 
the need for therapeutic measures and the presence 
of “objective” obstacles preventing the merging 
of nations. 


But do the symposium articles represent anything 
more than the strictly personal views of the in- 
dividual participants? The articles are, to be sure, 
expressions of personal positions. At the same time, 
they do reflect a number of important features of 
the general academic discussion of national rela- 
tions in the Soviet Union. They bring into focus the 
two ideological models which for some years have 
competed for favor among the specialists. They 
offer some evidence that within the academic com- 
munity assimilationist policies have attracted greater 
support among the “philosophers” than among the 
more empirically-oriented disciplines. They illus- 
trate that there is no necessary correlation between 
doctrinal orthodoxy and political Stalinism, or be- 
tween theoretical innovation and practical reform- 
ism. They demonstrate that even when a press organ 
seems to favor one particular line in the discussion 
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of nationality, pressures exist which compel publica- 
tion of opposing opinions. And they show how the 
ranks on either side include both Russians and non- 
Russians. 


nder present conditions it is highly unlikely 
that the discussions will directly determine how 
specialists in history, linguistics, literature, and other 
disciplines will treat their subjects with respect to 
the nationality problem, even though the matters 
discussed in the symposium are of obvious theoret- 
ical relevance. Not only has there been no authorita- 
tive editorial summing-up of the discussion as yet, 
but it is doubtful whether anyone would feel bound 
by such an expression of sentiment if it were not 
backed by a party resolution. The discussions are, 
however, an important battle in a many-sided strug- 
gle to capture support within the academic commun- 
ity for either rapid or slow “internationalization.” 
The question remains whether it makes any dif- 
ference what Soviet academicians think or say about 
nationality policy. The first observation to be made 
is that the connection between academic views and 
“reality” is very close in many activities which 
influence mass or elite attitudes (e.g., literary criti- 
cism or history textbook writing). Secondly, it 
is inevitable that the ideological guardians of to- 
morrow, if not of today also, will be affected by 
ideas abroad in the intellectual community. Thirdly, 
it is difficult to see how some academicians (like 
Sverdlin and Rogachev, or Dzhunusov) could not 
be receiving direct or indirect support from like- 
minded politicians. If this assumption is warranted, 
then it follows that the academic debate in all like- 
lihood mirrors differences of opinion within the 
political elite. 


The very fact that there has been a continuing 
academic discussion of nationality affairs without 
an official line being laid down is highly significant. 
Nationality policy is an overtly political matter 
which has a direct and profound bearing upon the 
stability of Soviet rule. The relatively broad free- 
dom of expression enjoyed by individual debaters 
of diametrically opposed views already seems to 
have led to the crystallization of a non-official public 
opinion about this highly sensitive question. Such 
a development in itself represents a certain diffu- 
sion of political power. During Stalin’s reign the 
right to define the issues in national relations was 
a jealously-guarded prerogative of the leader. The 
party leadership’s failure so far to intervene overtly 
in nationality discussions may reflect a desire at the 


moment not to set long-term guidelines. But con- 
tinued abstinence could indicate an inability to 
reach minimal agreement over policy. Signs of 
nationalist feelings, especially among the non-Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, have not been lacking in recent 
years. Nevertheless, it is questionable how signifi- 


cant these feelings can be in the face of a united 
and determined Communist leadership. If—as sug- 
gested above—differences of opinion do exist within 
the leadership as well, this cannot help but compli- 
cate the problem of managing national relations in 
the Soviet Union. 


A MATTER OF 


A nation is an historically evolved, stable community 
of people, formed on the basis of a common language, 
territory, economic life, and psychological makeup 
manifested in a common culture. 


Marxism and the National Question, Moscow, 


—Josef Stalin, 
Foreign Language Publishing House, 1950, p. 16. 


Such characteristics of a nation as community of terri- 
tory and economic community have in the given case 
almost completely lost their former significance. Com- 
munity of psychological makeup, manifesting itself in 
a community of culture, has also undergone serious 
modification. Among the contemporary nations of the 
Soviet socialist state only community of national lan- 
guage is fully preserved, and this undoubtedly will exist 
for a very long time. Thus, of the four criteria of a 
nation which are obligatory, according to Stalin, only 
one has permanent significance while the three remain- 
ing ones will gradually die away. But the nations will 
continue to exist. This means that the time has come 
to review the formula which says that if all four of the 
characteristics noted above are not present, then a 
nation does not exist. Under the new historical condi- 
tions this formula is no longer applicable. 


—Ye. M. Zhukov, Voprosy istorii, No. 12 ,1961, p. 9. 


A nation is an historically evolved community of indi- 
viduals, characterized by stable community of eco- 
nomic life (with the existence of a working class), 
territory, language (especially a literary language), 
and self-consciousness of ethnic identity, as well as 
by some specific features of psychology and tradi- 
tions of everyday life, culture and struggle for 
liberation. 


—M. A. Sverdlin and P. M. Rogachev, 
Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1966, p. 45. 


A nation ... is a social-historical phenomenon, it 
evolved into a stable community of people in the 
capitalist stage of social development. The main char- 
acteristic features of a nation are community of terri- 
tory, language, and economic ties of people. 


—S. T. Kaltakhchian, Filosofskie nauki, No. 5, 1964, p. 27. 


DEFINITION(S) 


A nation is a large group of people distinguished by 
stable community of language, ethnic territory, na- 
tional self-consciousness, and specific national traits of 
culture and character, formed in the course of develop- 
ment of either capitalist or socialist economic relation- 


ships. 
—M. S. Dzhunusov, Voprosy istorii, No. 4, 1966, p. 20. 


A nation is an historically evolved, stable community 
of people who have a common language, common terri- 
tory, common economic ties and a common state 
structure. 


—M. O. Mnatsakanian, Voprosy istorii, No. 9, 1966, p .35. 


A nation is a social-ethnic community of people mani- 
fested in the unity of an industrial economy, territory, 
written language, character, and culture. 


—T. Yu. Burmistrova, Voprosy istorii, No. 12, 1966, pp. 108-09. 


A nation is a concrete-historical community of people, 
in which the most stable ethnic attributes (language, 
territory, specific features of character, culture, and 
ethnic self-consciousness) have grown into elements of 
national life, are combined with the developed eco- 
nomic and social-political relations of class society 
(bourgeois and socialist), and with the primary forms 
of those broad international ties which are creating the 
basis for the growth of the nation into an international 
community of people. 


—N. P. Ananchenko, Voprosy istorii, No. 3, 1967, p. 95. 


The nation, which has historically evolved in the epoch 
of capitalism and socialism, is a complex, highly- 
developed, uniform, stable, dynamic community of 
people who are firmly bound together by an organic 
unity of language, territory, economic life, self-con- 
sciousness of ethnic identity and national character— 
of psychological makeup which is revealed in all 
spheres of social life, especially and more noticeably in 
various . . . forms of material and spiritual culture, 
and in everyday life, traditions, morals and customs. 


—N. A. Tavakalian, Voprosy istorii, No. 2, 1967, p. 118. 
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The Rulers and the Ruled 


By Yaroslav Bilinsky 


n a report published under the auspices of 
UNESCO five years ago, I. P. Tsamerian and S. L. 
Ronin described the “general nationality policy of 
the Soviet state” as designed “to insure the more 
rapid development of formerly backward nations in 
all fields,” adding that “only such a policy is capable 
of bringing about genuine equality between all the 
republics which make up the great land of socialism, 
the Soviet Union, and between all the peoples and 
nationalities inhabiting it.”’ Similar enthusiasm 
for this policy was voiced just last year by T. 
Usabaliev, the native First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Kirghizia. “One of the remarkable 
results of the development of Soviet Kirghizia,” he 
wrote, “has been the creation of her own national 
cadres. In our epoch, this constitutes one of the 
most significant indices of a nation’s maturity and 
the most important condition of its geuine prog- 
Less. 


1]. P. Tsamerian and S. L. Ronin, Equality of Rights Be- 
tweeen Races and Nationalities in the USSR, Paris, UNESCO, 
1962, p. 100. 

*T. Usubaliev, “Internatsionalizm—istochnik nashevo raz- 
vitiia,” Kommunist, No. 15 (October) 1966, p. 15. This article 
was dedicated to the 40th anniversary of the Kirghiz SSR. 
Sa SS es ae 


Mr. Bilinsky is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Delaware, and author 
of The Second Soviet Republic: The Ukraine after 
World War II (Rutgers University Press, 1964). 
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If these quotations are taken at face value, the 
central objective of Soviet nationality policy would 
appear to be to raise the cultural, political, social 
and economic level of the various minority peoples 
of the USSR so as to ensure their attainment of 
“genuine equality” as Soviet citizens. The present 
article proposes to examine in detail one of the 
most important criteria of the attainment of this 
proclaimed objective: namely, the extent of politi- 
cal participation by the diverse nationalities as 
measured by their representation in the major 
organs of political rule in the USSR. 

The problem of nationality representation has 
been an extraordinarily complex one for the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet census of 1959 listed as many as 
109 different ethnic groups, 22 of which numbered 
more than 900,000 members each. Russians con- 
stitute a majority in the country as a whole and in 
the Russian Federative Republic, but they are a 
minority in the other union republics. The non- 
Russian peoples, on the other hand, are minorities 
in the total Soviet population, but virtually all of 
them (except the Kazakhs and the Kirghiz) con- 
stitute majorities in their own native regions, which 
were conquered by the Russian Tsars at different 
times, some as late as the second half of the 19th 
century. To add to the complexity, some of these 
regions were as much, if not more, advanced eco- 
nomically and socially than the Russian metropolis, 
while others (e.g., in Central Asia) were inhabited 


by semi-nomadic tribes. The Jews, who were openly 
discriminated against under the Tsars, presented a 
special problem of their own. 


Evolution of Nationality Policy 


Before 1917, governing power rested in the hands 
of Russians and a sprinkling of Russified Germans, 
Ukrainians and others. Much to the credit of the 
Soviet regime, it explicitly recognized the existence 
of the nationalities problem, barred antisemitic 
discrimination (at least during the 1920’s), set up 
formally sovereign union republics for the larger 
peoples, and went about training indigenous per- 
sonnel in all walks of life. The less developed the 
area, the more accelerated was to be the pace of 
advancement: indigenous cadres were to be pro- 
duced as quickly as possible and by the thousands. 
Partly to facilitate this process and partly to appeal 
to the already existing indigenous intelligentsias, 
the native languages were introduced as the prin- 
cipal medium of instruction in the rapidly expand- 
ing school systems of the non-Russian republics. 
This was, in essence, the famous policy of koreni- 
zatsiia—a term sometimes translated as “indigeni- 
zation” *—which was initiated about 1921. 

The controlling purpose of this policy was, how- 
ever, precisely what its name implied: an effort by 
the central authority to take root in the non-Russian 
areas. The results soon became apparent. To take 
Kazakhstan as an example, only 349, or 4.4 percent, 
of the 8,618 members of the Kazakh Communist 
Party organization were native Kazakhs at the be- 
ginning of 1922, but by January 1, 1937, the pro- 
portion of Kazakhs had risen to 48.8 percent.* In 
the middle 1930’s, however, the policy of korent- 
zatsiia was abandoned. A respectable minimum of 
indigenous personnel had been trained and placed. 
At the same time, some of the newly-installed native 
party leaders began arguing that korenizatsiia was a 
poor substitute for real political and cultural auton- 
omy and started questioning the continued absolute 
predominance of the central authorities. They were 
at first eliminated one by one—Sultan Galliev, 
Khvylovy, Skrypnyk—and then liquidated by the 
thousands during Stalin’s Great Purge. Above all, 


3 See Tsamerian and Ronin, op. cit., pp. 52-53, for a descrip- 
tion of the policy in Kazakhstan. For an excellent concise analy- 
sis, see Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (2nd Ed.), Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1963, pp. 360-64, especially 
the resolution of the 10th Party Congress. 

+N. A. Barsukov, A. R. Shaydullin, and I. N. Yudin, “KPSS— 
partiia internatsionalnaia,” Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 7 (July) 
1966, p. 12. 


strict centralization and the utilization of existing 
cadres from the more advanced nationalities (Rus- 
sians, Georgians, Armenians, Ukrainians, and Jews) 
were considered more compatible with centralized 
planning and rapid industrialization than a policy 
emphasizing the systematic advancement of the 
less-developed nationalities. 

The first seven postwar years saw a trend toward 
extreme glorification of everything Russian, which 
was heralded by Stalin’s well-known toast to the 
Russian people on May 24, 1945. Although the 
growth of the native intelligentsia in the non-Rus- 
sian republics continued, it was less openly favored 
by the regime, and the emerging natsionaly were 
subjected to heavy pressures for Russification. As 
for the Jews, Stalin instituted a particularly strident 
policy of discrimination against them in 1948, and 
a decision taken in the same year aimed at the 
destruction of Soviet Jewry as a community. 

Stalin’s death brought relief to all the non-Rus- 
sian peoples with the exception of the Jews. In his 
drive to power between 1953 and 1958, Khrushchev 
deliberately courted party officials in the outlying 
republics, where he faced less challenge than in 
Moscow itself, and this benefited local non-Russian 
party leaders. Some of them were elevated to re- 
sponsible positions in Moscow, and at the same time 
their fellow countrymen in the republics were 
given greater authority in economic administration 
and more leeway in cultural policy. 


Recent Policy 


In mid-1958, however, Khrushchev reversed the 
more liberal nationalities policy which he himself 
had instituted. With the defeat of the “anti-party 
group,” the ouster of Zhukov in 1957, and Bul- 
ganin’s forced resignation in 1958, Khrushchev 
may have felt that his position was sufficiently con- 
solidated so that he need no longer woo the support 
of the non-Russian party organizations. At the 
same time, in the wake of the essentially nationalist- 
inspired upheavals of 1956 in Poland and Hungary, 
unrest was beginning to spread to the non-Russian 
republics of the USSR. One manifestation of this 
was an attempt by the Latvian party organization 
to place restrictions on non-Latvian personnel, 
which led -to a wholesale purge of its leadership in 
mid-1959.° Still another factor which influenced the 


5 See the well-documented account by V. Hazners, “National- 
ism and Local Tendencies in Occupied Latvia,” Baltic Review, 


No. 19, March 1960, pp. 43-47. 
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Source: TsSU SSSR, Ifogi vsesoyuznoy perepisi noseleniya 1959 goda (Results of the All- 
Union Census of Population of 1959), Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1962 and 1963. (15 volumes.) 


PERCENT RUSSIAN 
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(Shadings for areas surrounding capital cities do not take into account data for the copital) 


Russians as a Percent of the Population, by Administrative Area: January 1959 


Reproduced from New Directions in the Soviet Economy, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States, US Government Printing Office, 1966, p. 635. 


shift in nationalities policy was Khrushchev’s deci- 
sion, spurred by the ideological challenge from 
Communist China, to accelerate the Soviet advance 
toward communism. “Building communism” be- 
came the slogan of the extraordinary 21st Party 
Congress in January 1959 and the premise of the 
new Party Program of 1961. (Though this theme 
has since been deemphasized somewhat, and the 
timetable for the attainment of communism ex- 
tended, the Program still remains binding. ) 

In the field of nationality relations, this policy 
has entailed a more pronounced subordination of 
the interests and aspirations of the individual na- 
tionalities to the interests of the Soviet Union and 
its predominant ethnic group, the Russians. The 
teaching of Russian in the schools of the non- 
Russian republics has been pushed despite protests 
from several of these republics.° So has the large- 
scale immigration of workers and other personnel 


_ ° For documentation of this, see author’s “The Soviet Educa- 
tion Laws of 1958-59 and Soviet Nationality Policy,” Soviet 
Studies (London), October 1962, pp. 138-57. 
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from the more advanced Soviet republics even 
though it resulted in lowering the indigenous 
peoples’ share in the population of their own re- 
publics. This was justified on the ground that the 
less advanced non-Russian republics could not 
develop their own resources without outside help,’ 
and also that the exchange of people and cadres 
would contribute towards a harmonious fusing to- 
gether of nationalities and thus hasten the advent 
of communism. That a breakdown of national bar- 
riers could result in ethnic inequality and discrimi- 
nation was admitted only for capitalist countries.* 

Since Khrushchev’s fall, the emphasis on inter- 
republican exchange of personnel has continued 
and in the long run may threaten the progress of the 
less advanced peoples towards autonomy and full 
political equality. Usubaliev’s earlier-quoted article 


7P. Rogachev and M. Sverdlin, “Sovetskii narod—novaia 
istoricheskaia obshchnost liudei,’ Kommunist, No. 9 (June) 
1963, p. 15. See also E. V. Tadevesyan, “Dalneisheie sblizheniie 
sotsialisticheskikh natsii vy SSSR,” Voprosy filosofii, No, 6 
(June) 1963, p. 5. 

8 Tadevosian, Joc. cit. 


on the 40th anniversary of the Kirghiz SSR is 
quite revealing on this score. Noting that the past 
policy of the Communist Party had been to en- 
courage indigenous cadres in the various republics 
to assume responsibility for their affairs, he said 
that at the present stage the situation is different 
because “now we have well-trained personnel in 
all fields of activity.” (Curiously enough, he had 
just remarked on the preceding page of his article 
that of the 300,000 workers in industry, construc- 
tion and transport, and in the sovkhozes of the 
Kirghiz republic, “more than 66 thousand’’—actu- 
ally, only 22 percent—were Kirghiz.’) He went on 
to explain: 


The significance of training personnel (kadrov) from 
among the indigenous nationality remains. But this 
problem now assumes a new character. Now we must 
concentrate our attenton not merely on the nationality of 
the cadres, but especially on their real abilities, their 
talents, qualifications, and know how. We must pick the 
best.1° 


Representation in the Party 


Having briefly surveyed the general trend of 
Soviet nationality policy, let us proceed to look at 
some of the key measures of political participation 
by members of the indigenous nationalities in the 
non-Russian republics. Since membership in the 
Communist Party is a basic prerequisite for politi- 
cal participation and advancement, a highly impor- 
tant measure is to be found in statistics showing 
what proportion of party members in a particular 
republic are citizens of the indigenous or “titular” 
nationality (i.e., Armenians in the Armenian Re- 
public, Kirghiz in the Kirghiz Republic, etc.). 
Soviet writers on nationality questions do not speak 
of a quota system as such in this connection, but it 
has been claimed that admissions to party mem- 
bership generally follow the ethnic composition of 
the population in the individual republics. Thus, 
e.g., an article published in July 1966 stated: 


In 1964 the relative share of persons of the indigenous 
nationality among those admitted to candidate status in 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union constituted: 
in the CP of Armenia, 91.8 percent; Belorussia, 78.6 
percent; Georgia, 78.2 percent; Lithuania, 76.1 percent; 


® Usubaliev, loc. cit., pp. 15-16. In 1959, the Kirghiz consti- 
tuted 40.5 percent of the republic’s population. (See Tsentral- 
noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov SSSR, 
Itogi vsesoiuznoi perepisi naselenia 1959 goda: SSSR, Moscow, 
1962, p. 208. Hereafter cited as Jtogi perepisi.) 

10 Usubaliev, loc. cit., p. 16. 


Azerbaijan, 74.4 percent; Ukraine, 71.7 percent; 
Tadjikistan, 68.5 percent; Estonia, 61 percent; Uzbe- 
kistan, 60.3 percent, ete. This data reflects to a definite 
degree (v opredelennoi mere) the relative share of the 
indigenous nationality among the population of this or 
that union republic. At the same time it also shows that 
the Communist Party of each republic constitutes a 
genuinely international organization including represen- 
tatives of many nations and peoples.!1 


The article further claimed that all public organiza- 
tions in the USSR follow the party’s model in dis- 
tributing their membership among the various na- 
tionalities. 

Certainly, however, the correlation between the 
proportion of newly-admitted candidate members 
of the titular nationality and that nationality’s share 
in the total population of the particular republic is 
not very precise. For instance, according to the 
1959 census, Armenians constituted only 88.0 per- 
cent of the population of the Armenian Republic,”’ 
as compared with the 91.8 percent cited above as 
the Armenians’ share of new party admissions in 
1964. In the case of Estonia, the discrepancy is 
much greater and in the opposite direction: Esto- 
nians in 1959 constituted 74.6 percent of the popu- 
lation of the Estonian SSR, whereas their share of 
new party admissions in 1964 was only 61 percent. 
For some of the non-Russian republics, such as the 
Kazakh SSR, similar data on party admissions 
have not been published.** 


Data showing the nationality composition of the 
republican parties as a whole have been relatively 
little publicized, but there is reason to believe that 
the discrepancies here may be even more pro- 
nounced than in the case of new party admissions 
in a single year. For example, Ukrainians consti- 
tuted only 60.3 percent of the membership of the 
Ukrainian CP in 1958,"* as contrasted with their 
76.8 percent share of the population and 71.7 per- 
cent of 1964 new party admissions. Similarly, 
Lithuanians made up only 61.5 percent of the 
Lithuanian CP membership in 1965,"° as compared 


11 Barsukoy et al., loc. cit., p. 13. 

12 Census figures cited here and subsequently are taken from 
Itogi perepisi, op. cit., pp. 202-10 (Table 54). 

13 The percentage figures quoted above on party admissions 
in non-Russian republics were apparently taken from an earlier 
article (“KPSS vy tsifrakh, 1961-1964 gody”) in Partiinaia 
zhizn, No. 10 (May) 1965, p. 12. This article, too, omits figures 
for several republics. 

14“KPU vy tsifrakh,” Partiinaia zhizn, No. 12 (June) 1958, 
p. 59; or Y. Bilinsky, The Second Soviet Republic: The Ukraine 
after World War II, New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1964, p. 231. 

15S. Atamukas, ‘“Kommunisticheskaia partiia Litvy v 
tsifrakh,” Kommunist (Vilnius), No. 9 (September) 1965, p. 
33. (Reference by courtesy of Professors Panas Fedenko and 
V. Stanley Vardys.) 
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system of nationality quotas roughly proportional 
to the ethnic composition of the republican popula- 
tions. This assumption is reinforced by evidence ob- 
tained by Nicholas DeWitt regarding the existence 
of a system of “equivalent balances” used to 
determine actual nationality quotas for admission 


with their 79.3-percent proportion of the popula- 
tion and 76.1 percent of new admissions in 1964. 
Nevertheless, the July 1966 article referred to 
above clearly implies that not only the Communist 
Party but all public organizations in the USSR, at 
least in the recruitment of new members, follow a 


TABLE | 
Nationality Representation in the Leading Organs of Union Republics 


Per- PARTY PRESIDIUM (POLITBURO) COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
cent AND SECRETARIAT 
tit. Ist Chm. 
naty.* Ist 2nd Remaining Chair- Deputy Deputy Gos- Chm. 
REPUBLICS 1959 YEAR Secy. Secy. Members man Chairmen Chairmen plan KGB 
Russian 83:3" 1961 R** KR 8 R, 1 Uk URSUR 4R, 2X R yates 
1966 0 0 0 Ro oR 1R,4X Ri~ *E# 
Ukrainian 16.8.41961> SUR. URS TIT OE Uk 2 Uk SU kare Uk Uk 
1966 Uk Uk 12 Uk,1R,1BR Uk 2 Uk yO) an, « xX” Uk 
Belorussian 81.1 1961 BR BR 9BR,1IR,2X BR 2BR 2 BR, 1X R oR 
1966 BR BR 8BR,2R,1X BR 1BR 3 BR, 2 X BR R 
Uzbek 62.2 1961 Uz R Oz, aR 1 Ar, 1X Uz oR 3X De 
1966 Uz R TUzTRi2 Xx Uz 1Uz 1 Uz, 1 Ar, 4X A) Be 
Kazakh 30.0, 1961 Ka "R o> Ka, 2 Ree Uk EULA xX: Ka 1 Uk 2 Ka, 1-R; b TT; DAS ee 
1966. Ka‘. (Uk) 3:\Kaj2:Ry Uk, Arc L TT, 2 Xx Ka LX. Ar ihe, 0 TL 
Georgian 64.3 1961 G R 11 G, 1 Uk, 1 X G 1G yD4 xX G 
1966 G R 10 G, 1 Uk, 1 X G 1G 1G,4X X G 
Azerbaijani 67.5 1961 Az Uk 64Az,1R,5X Az UTASS IR 1 AZ Az R 
1966 Az R DeAZ be Ard ROX Az biAg EX 2: Az 2X Uk X 
Lithuanian 79.3 1961 Li R ren S yO, € Live Pega XAG La pep FE 
1966 Li R 6 Li, 5 X Li. dil SLi 1X } 
Moldavian 65.4 1961 M R 2 M, 2 R, 1 Uk, 6 X M 1Uk,1X 1M >, ae. 
1966 M Uk 5M,2R,4X iS ee 4X Chine « 
Latvian O20 k9GTs oats Tt 10' Lay F BRs.3 Laat Lila lLa Aw bes 
19667" La" “UR #7 Lar POs bay uae al Bae ae ick 
Kirghiz 40.5 1961 Ki R 4 Ki, 2 Uk, 7 X Ki 1Uk 1 Ki, 1 X ay eae 
1966 Ki R 4Ki,1R,5X Ki 1R Ki, os x Pe 
Tadjik 05-1) 19601 STav Uk @3'Ta, Uz RoObUk 2 Ta IR 1 Uz,3 X bald «| 
1960: .sTar) Ukepd Ta oR 5X Ta 2 1 Uz, 2X xX R 
Armenian 88.0 1961 Ar Ar 8Ar,4X Ar lAr ak » URS 
1966. #Ars Arey 7-Ar. 5X Ar lAr 4X XK Ag 
Turkmen 60.9 1961 Tu R 4 Tu,3R,5X Tu 1R 2X Xeieae 
1966 Tu R 4 Tu, 1 Uz, 1R,4X Tu 1R 4X Kua 
Estonian 74.5 1961 E E Se aey EB she 2X a. 
1966 E E 5 Bias | MC 2 ae oe i ak 


Notes: * Percent of titular nationality, e.g., Kirghiz in Kirghizia, Uzbeks in Uzekistan, etc. 
** Key to nationality abbreviations: Ar—Armenian; Az—Azerbaijani; BR—Belorussian; E—Estonian; G—Georgian; Ka— 


Kazakhs; Ki—Kirghiz; La—Latvian; Li—Lithuanian; M—Moldavian; Os—Ossetian; R—Russian; 
Tu—Turkmen; Ui—Uigur; Uk—Ukrainian; Uz—Uzbek; X—Nationality unknown. 


TT—Tatar; Ta—Tadjik; 


*** Information not available. 


SOURCES: _Percentage of titular nationality from Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie pri Sovete Ministroy SSSR, Itogi 
vsesoluznoi perepisi_naselenia 1959 goda: SSSR (Moscow, 1962), Table 54, pp. 202-08. Party Presidium and Secretariat 


data for 1961 from Institute for the Study of the USSR, Research 
the Top Staff of the CPSU 
Sovetskaia Entsyklopediia, Yezhegodnik BSE. na 1966 god (Moscow, 1967), 
182, 196, and from Bakinskii Rabochii 


Section, XXII Party Congress and Personnel Changes among 


and the CP’s of the Union Republics (Munich, 1961; mimeo); those for 1966 from Bolshaia 


Ukraiina, March 19, 1966, p. 1. 


Councils of Ministers in 1961 fro 


(Montreal: 


Nationality identification base 


sozyv (Moscow, 
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\ Intercontinental Book & Publishing 
Biographic Section, Key Officials o 


pp. 115, 120, 124, 130, 134, 138, 144, 148, 178, 
, February 27, 1966, p. 1, Kommunist Tadzhikistana, March 4, 1966, p. 1, and Radianska 


m Dr. Heinrich E. Schulz & Dr. Stephen S. Taylor eds., Who's Who in the USSR 1961/62 
Co., 1962), pp. 936-63; those for 1966 from Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
f the Government, Part Il: The Union Republics (Munich 1966; 2nd ed.) 

d on: Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR: shestoi sozyv (Moscow, 1962) and ibid.: sedmoi 
1966), supplemented by Deputaty Soveta Soiuza i Soveta Natsionalnostei: piatyi sozyv (Moscow, 1958). 


to Soviet higher educational institutions. The basic 
principle of this system is that “the representation 
of any national or ethnic grouping in overall higher 
educational enrollment should be kept at approxi- 
mately the same percentage level as the relation of 
the size of that body to total USSR population.” *° 


While it is logical to suppose that some such 
quota system is followed in the recruitment of “na- 
tional cadres” in the non-Russian republics, three 
important qualifications must be made. First, the 
quotas seem to apply primarily to what has aptly 
been called the “grassroots” membership of the 
party and not necessarily to the party aktiv, or 
elite.’ Given the recent emphasis on the planned 
exchange of higher-level personnel among the vari- 
ous republics,'* it may be assumed that certain key 
offices in the republican party hierarchies are filled 
according to a special, unwritten system of distribu- 
tion. Secondly, certain ethnic groups, such as the 
Jews, who are not granted political autonomy as a 
group and enjoy few, if any, communal as opposed 
to individual rights,’° may be subjected to ex- 
traordinary discrimination. Thirdly, and most im- 
portant, certain nationalities may be especially 
favored at different times for political reasons. 


Access to Key Republican Posts 


Let us now see to what extent persons of the 
titular or indigenous nationality are represented in 
the key party and government positions in their 
own republics. Table 1 presents this data for the 
fifteen union republics, identifying by nationality 
the first and second party secretaries and the re- 
maining members of the Politburo and Secretariat; 
and on the government side, the chairmen, first 
deputy chairmen and ordinary deputy chairmen of 
the republican Council of Ministers, and the heads 
of the republican Gosplan and KGB (security ser- 
vice). Column 2 shows the titular nationality’s 
percentage of the total republican population. Data 
are given for two different years, 1961 and 1966, 
in order to indicate new trends in representation. 


16 Nicholas DeWitt, Education and Professional Employment 
in the USSR, Washington, D. C., National Science Foundation, 
1961, p. 358 b. 

17 Michael Rywkin, Russia in Central Asia, New York, Col- 
lier, 1963, p. 104. 

18 The planned character of the exchange of cadres between 
republics is stressed in E. V. Tadevosian’s report on the Frunze 
conference of October 1963, published in Voprosy filosofii, 
No. 2 (February) 1964, p. 159. 

19 On this distinction, see William Korey, “The Legal Position 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union,” Midstream, May 1966, p. 57. 


It is apparent to begin with that the party first 
secretary has been in all cases a person of in- 
digenous nationality, while in most cases the second 
secretary has not. This is significant, for while the 
first secretary occupies the formally more prominent 
position and bears general political responsibility 
for affairs in his republic, the second secretary is as 
a rule the person in charge of the kadry and as 
such wields practical control over the entire republi- 
can party apparatus. In the Russian, Ukrainian 
and Belorussian republics, both posts are held by 
persons of the indigenous nationality, reflecting 
the favored status of these three Slavic nationali- 
ties. The two other exceptions—Estonia and Ar- 
menia—are less readily explainable, although in 
the case of Estonia the explanation may lie in the 
fact that the party leadership was purged for its 
excessive nationalism in 1950 and has since been 
dominated by a “Muscovite faction” made up of 
Estonians who spent the interwar years in the Soviet 
Union. In all the remaining ten republics, the sec- 
ond secretary is either a Russian or a Ukrainian, 
with the Russians predominating (though less so 
in 1966 than in 1961). Especially striking is the 
fact that the strong Georgian party, which had a 
Georgian second secretary from at least early 1949 
until August 1956, has since had a Russian occupy- 
ing that post—probably as a consequence of the 
disturbances which occurred in Georgia in March 
1956 after Khrushchev denounced Stalin. 

One significant phenomenon that is not apparent 
from the table is the high political casualty rate 
among the native first secretaries of the non-Russian 
republics. Between December 1958 and February 
1966, the first secretaries of the Turkmenian, 
Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, Latvian, Tadjikistan, 
Kirghizian and Armenian parties were all dis- 
honorably relieved of office, and the first secre- 
tary of Kazakhstan was temporarily demoted to 
chairman of the Council of Ministers. Space does 
not permit detailed discussion of these cases, but 
in all of them except the Azerbaijan and Ar- 
menian dismissals, policy relating to the selection of 
cadres appears to have been one of the issues. For 
example, the first secretary of the Turkmenian 
party, S. Babaiev, who was dismissed in December 
1958, was publicly castigated for having tried to 
give preference to indigenous rather than imported, 
non-native cadres.”° Thus, the native party first 


20 See editorial, “The Leninist Forms of Party Life Must be 
Strictly Observed,” Kommunist Turkmenistana, No. 2, 1959, as 
quoted in “ ‘Nationalism’ in the Soviet Muslim Republics,” 
Central Asian Review, Vol. VII (1959), pp. 341-42. 
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secretary may be only a figurehead, but it is one that 
is often likely to be cut off. 


Turning to the major government posts in the 
republics, Table 1 shows that, as in the party, the 
top-ranking post—in this case, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers—is uniformly held by a person 
of indigenous nationality (although, curiously 
enough, a Ukrainian held the post in the RSFSR in 
1961). The same appears to be true of the first 
deputy chairman(-men) in all the republics except 
those of Central Asia (Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, 
Kirghizia, Tadjikistan, Turkmenia), where one 
generally finds non-natives as first deputy or ordi- 
nary deputy chairmen. Of particular interest is the 
nationality of the chiefs of the republican KGB. In 
the Ukrainian, Georgian, Lithuanian and Armenian 
republics, they have been positively identified as 
persons of indigenous nationality; and, judging by 
the names, they may also have been natives in 
Kazakhstan (1961), Latvia (1961), and Estonia. 
On the other hand, in Belorussia, Uzbekistan, Ka- 
zakhstan (1966), Azerbaijan, Tadjikistan and 
Turkmenia, the KGB chiefs were definitely either 
Russians or Ukrainians, and the same was probably 
true for Moldavia, Latvia (1966), and Kirghizia, 
although the nationality of the incumbents could 
not be positively ascertained. 


Representation at the Center 


Given the extreme centralization which char- 
acterizes the Soviet governing system, the repre- 
sentation of the different nationalities within their 
own respective union republics, “autonomous re- 
publics” or “autonomous regions” is far out- 
weighed in importance by their representation in 
the central organs of power. Tables 2 and 3 en- 
deavor to give a comprehensive overall picture of 
this representation in the top party organs—the 
full Central Committee and the Politburo/CC Sec- 
retariat combined—as well as in the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the all-Union Council of 
Ministers. As in Table 1, data are again given for 
two different years in order to pinpoint any new 
trends, the 1961-1962 figures representing the last 
Supreme Soviet, top party bodies, and Council of 
Ministers chosen under Khrushchev, and the 1966 
figures representing the same bodies after the con- 
solidation of Brezhnev’s leadership. Table 2 also 
includes data showing the ethnic composition of 
the Communist Party as a whole in 1961 and 1965; 
however, it should be noted that in both years 
official figures were given only for those nationalities 
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having union republics, leaving out of account 
almost 10 percent of total party membership. 

First, a few general observations regarding the 
data presented in Table 2. For one thing, the 
figures showing the ethnic distribution of overall 
CPSU membership bring out the fact that the 
Central Asian, Baltic and Moldavian nationalities 
are generally underrepresented in the party on the 
basis of their percentage-shares of the total Soviet 
population. Secondly, as one scans the rest of the 
table from left to right—moving from the more rep- 
resentative to the more powerful, or (to use Bage- 
hot’s terms) from the more “dignified” to the more 
“efficient” institutions—it is apparent that the rep- 
resentation of the smaller nationalities thins out, 
while that of the three largest and most favored. 
nationalities—the Russians, Ukrainians and Belorus- 
sians—becomes progressively more preponderant. 

Taking a closer look at the individual institutions 
included in Table 2, it is striking that in the 
Supreme Soviet—the most representative national 
body but also the least powerful—the Russians 
and, to a lesser extent, the Ukrainians and Belo- 
russians are actually underrepresented’ in relation 
to their proportions of the total population, while 
there is an overrepresentation of many of the lesser 
nationalities such as the Kazakhs, Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Azerbaijanis, Kirghiz, Latvians, Esto- 
nians, Bashkirs, etc. In large part, this stems from 
the system of representation in the second chamber 
of the Supreme Soviet, the Council of Nationalities, 
where each union republic, regardless of its popu- 
lation, has 32 delegates, each autonomous republic 
11, and each autonomous oblast (region) five.” 
In specific cases, other factors may enter in: e.g., 
the nearly triple overrepresentation of the Georgians 
may perhaps be explained in part by their pro- 
verbial national pride and the fact that, despite their 
small number, they are among the best-educated 
national groups in the USSR.”* 

In sharp contrast to the overrepresentation of 
some of the relatively insignificant nationalities is 
the approximate one-third underrepresentation of 
the Jews, who constitute 1.09 percent of the Soviet 
population while there are only five Jewish depu- 


21 See Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR: sedmoi sozyv, 
Moscow, 1966, pp. 3, 536 ff. 

22 According to the 1959 census, 375 out of 1,000 Georgians 
had secondary or higher education as compared with an all- 
Union average of 281 per thousand. (See Itogi perepisi, op. cit., 
p. 234.) In 1960, the Georgians ranked fifth (after the Russians, 
Ukrainians, Jews, and Belorussians) in number of employed 
college graduates, though ranking only eighth in population. 
(See Vysshee obrazovanie v SSSR: Statisticheskii sbornik, 
Moscow, 1961, p. 67.) 
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ties ** in the Supreme Soviet, or only 0.35 percent 


of its membership. The tiny Abkhazian group of 
65,000 (0.03 percent of the total USSR population ) 
sends more deputies (seven) to the Supreme Soviet 
than do the 2.3 million Soviet Jews.** The present 
low level of Jewish representation, it should be 
noted, reflects a sharp decrease from as late as 
1947, when there were 32 Jewish deputies in the 
Supreme Soviet.” This decline appears to be the 
result of a deliberate policy initiated by Stalin in 
1948, and continued under Khrushchev, of impos- 
ing restrictive quotas on the Jews not only in politi- 
cal activity but in other areas as well.”° 


urning to the Central Committee and the 
Politburo-Secretariat, we find a single Jew on the 
Central Committee—V. E. Dymshits, who for all 
his imposing titles (see footnote 23) appears to 
be more of a high-ranking economic technician 
than a policymaker. We further find the Ukrainians 
still strongly represented—next to the Russians—on 
both the Central Committee and the Politburo, al- 
though, as explained below, this is no longer true 
of the Secretariat alone. 

The marked influx of Ukrainians into high party 
positions during the Khrushchev era has already 
been ably analyzed in this journal by Seweryn 
Bialer, who attributed it to a combination of two 
factors: Khrushchev’s close personal ties with lead- 
ing members of the Ukrainian party, of which he 
had once been first secretary, and the inherent im- 
portance of the Ukrainian republic (second largest 
in the USSR) in Soviet politics.*” This trend ap- 
pears to have reached its peak with the elevation of 


23 In the present Supreme Soviet elected in 1966, the five 
Jewish deputies are: R. Khersonski, a lathe operator elected as 
the only Jewish representative from the remote Jewish Auto- 
nomous Oblast of Birobidzhan (with about 14,000 Jews out of 
a total 163,000 inhabitants in 1959) ; V. E. Dymshits, a deputy 
chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
the State Committee for Material-Technical Supply; the sci- 
entist, Yu. Khariton; the editor of Literaturnaia gazeta, A. 
Chakovski; and the prominent author, Ilya Ehrenburg. (See 
Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSR: sedmoi sozyv, pp. 149, 466, 
479, 507.) 

*4In order to camouflage the ridiculously low representation 
of the Jews, Soviet spokesmen frequently cite figures which 
include Jewish delegates to republican and local soviets. (See, 
€.g., a statement by Moscow Radio analyst Nina Alekseeva, 
cited in U. S. House of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Europe, Hearings on Anti-Religious Activities in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe, Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1965.) According to the latest available informa- 
tion, however, there were in 1963 only 13 Jews among the total 
5,761 deputies to the union republic soviets, and 11 among the 
2,842 deputies to the soviets of the autonomous republics. In 
1965, 8,124 out of the 2,010,540 deputies to local soviets were 
Jews. (See Vestnik statistiki, Moscow, No. 3, 1967, p. 92. Refer- 
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Nikolai V. Podgorny, in June 1963, to the Secre- 
tariat, where another Ukrainian, Vitali N. Titov, 
was already a secretary and chairman of the Central 
Committee’s Commission on Party-Organizational 
Questions, and with the 1964 promotion of P. Ye. 
Shelest to full membership in the Politburo. Since 
the accession of the Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership, 
however, both Titov and Podgorny have been re- 
lieved of their Secretariat posts—Titov in April 
1965, when he was quietly demoted to second 
secretary of the Kazakh party;** and Podgorny in 
April 1966, when he was not reelected to the 
Secretariat so that he might devote himself more 
fully to his new but largely honorific post as Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet.”® As 
a result, though they still retain their four-man 
representation in the Politburo (Podgorny, D. S. 
Polianski, Shelest, and alternate member V. V. 
Shcherbitski), the Ukrainians are now completely 
out of the Secretariat, which consists entirely of 
Russians.*° 

In contrast to the ebbing political fortunes of the 
Ukrainians, there has been a notable rise in Belo- 
russian representation in the central party organs 
since the fall of Khrushchev and the advent of the 
Brezhnev regime. As Table 2 shows, in the Central 
Committee elected by the 23rd Congress in April 
1966, the Belorussians increased their number of 
full members to ten as compared with six on the 
1961 Central Committee (although there was a drop 
in the number of alternate members). Moving to 
the more select Politburo, we now find one Belo- 
russian full member: K. T. Mazurov, who was ele- 
vated from candidate to full membership and also 
made a first deputy chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers in March 1965;*? and P. M. Masherov, 


ence by courtesy of the Research Section of the Institute for 


the Study of the USSR, Munich.) Cf. also the testimony of Dr. 
Joseph Schechtman before the Congressional subcommittee, 
loc. cit. supra, p. 101. 

25 Testimony of Dr. Schechtman, loc. cit. supra. 

26 Anti-Jewish discrimination in the Soviet executive branch 
was indirectly admitted by Yekaterina Furtseva, then a candi- 
date member of the Central Committee Presidium (Politburo) 
and a CC secretary, in an interview published in National 
Guardian (New York), June 25, 1956, quoted in Korey, loc. cit., 
p- 59. See also Joseph B. Schechtman, Star in Eclipse: Soviet 
Jewry Revisited, New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1961, pp. 52 ff.; 
and DeWitt, op. cit., pp. 358-60. 

27 Seweryn Bialer, “How Russians Rule Russia,” Problems of 
Communism, No. 5 (September-October) 1964, pp. 51-52. 

28 Pravda, April 6 and Sept. 30, 1965. 

29 Izvestia, Dec. 10, 1965; Pravda, April 9, 1966. 

30 Tt should also be mentioned that another Ukrainian, V. Ye. 
Semichastny, was removed from the chairmanship of the State 
Security Committee (KGB) in May 1967, being replaced by a 
Russian, Yu V. Andropoy. The late Marshal Malinovski, how- 
ever, has been succeeded by another Ukrainian, Marshal 
Grechko, as Minister of Defense. 

31 Pravda, March 27, 1965. 


TABLE Ill 
Nationalities in the USSR Council of Ministers, 1962 and 1966 


1962 1966 
Nationality All Members * Core ** All Members * Core ** 
N % N % N % N % 

Russians 37 66.07 8 61.54 50 72.46 8 50.00 
Ukrainians 10 17.86 4 30.77 14 20.29 6 37.50 
Belorussians 0 0 1 1.45 1 6.25 
Armenians 1 1.79 il 7.69 1 1.45 0 

Jews 1 1.79 0 1 1.45 1 6.25 
Tatars 0 0 1 1.45 0 

Komis 1 1.79 0 1 1.45 0 

Unknown 6 10.71 0 0 0 

TOTAL 56 100.00 13 100.00 69 100.00 16 100.00 


Notes: * Exclusive of Republican Prime Ministers, who are ex officio members of the USSR Council of Ministers. ** Defined 
as the Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, all the Vice-Chairmen, the Ministers of Higher Education, Foreign Affairs, 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Committee of State Security (KGB). 

Sources: Pravda, April 26, 1962, pp. 1-2, and August 4, 1966, pp. 1-2. Nationality identification as in Table 1, above. 


who was elected a candidate member of the Polit- 
buro at the 23rd Congress. In 1961, Mazurov had 
been the only Belorussian on the Politburo, and 
only as a candidate member; now, as senior first 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers, he 
outranks his Ukrainian colleague, Polianski, both 
on the Politburo and in the Soviet government. 
Masherov’s rise to candidate membership on the 
Politburo was even more remarkable, for he had 
only become a full member of the Central Commit- 
tee in November 1964 after having been an alter- 
nate since 1961. His promotion to the Politburo in 
April 1966 was therefore exceptionally fast. 

The reasons for the apparent shift of influence 
from the Ukrainians to the Belorussians are no 
doubt political. As pointed out earlier, Khrush- 
chev’s personal ties with Ukrainian party leaders 
probably led him to favor them as a means of bol- 
stering his support in the top party organs. On the 
other hand, Professor Robert M. Slusser, in an 
article published on the heels of Khrushchev’s fall, 
found evidence to indicate that the opposition to 
Khrushchev, as early as the 22nd Party Congress in 
1961, had deliberately courted the support of the 
small but solid Belorussian party organization.** The 
somewhat diminished Ukrainian representation in 
the central party organs and the strengthened posi- 
tion of the Belorussians would thus appear to reflect 
a settling of political scores by the new regime. 

In analyzing the favored position of both the 
Ukrainians and the Belorussians in the overall na- 


32 Robert M. Slusser, “Die Sonderstellung Belorusslands,” 
Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 11 (November) 1964, pp. 860-64. 


tionalities picture in the USSR, it should be borne 
in mind that these two peoples, together with the 
Russians, belong to the East Slavic group, and that 
all three share many cultural traits and historical 
traditions. The Ukrainians selected by Khrushchev 
to serve as watchdogs of the central party authori- 
ties in some of the Central Asian republics, for ex- 
ample, are doubtless hardly distinguishable from 
Russians so far as the Kazakhs and Kirghiz are con- 
cerned, Similarly, the promotion of Belorussians to 
influential party posts may be viewed by Brezhnev 
as a more natural and safer course than the elevation 
of, say, Armenians or Georgians to positions of 
authority. 


able 3, showing the ethnic composition of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, needs little commen- 
tary. The predominance of Russians is now even 
more accentuated than in 1962, while the Ukrainian 
representation has also increased contrary to the 
trend already noted in the higher party organs. 
Together, Russians and Ukrainians occupy 64, or 
92.8 percent, of the 69 Council posts, with the 
remaining five positions divided among a scattering 
of other nationalities. The Belorussians, who were 
not represented in 1962, now have a single but 
highly-placed representative by virtue of K. T. 
Mazurov’s 1965 appointment as first deputy chair- 
man of the Council. The lone Jewish member is 
V. E. Dymshits, who is a deputy chairman and also 
chairman of the State Committee for Material and 
Technical Supply. Armenia, formerly represented by 
First Deputy Chairman Anastas Mikoyan, is now 
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represented by L. A. Kostandov, Minister of Chemi- 
cal Industry. The single Komi, both in 1962 and 
1966, is economist Vladimir N. Starovski, who has 
headed the Central Statistical Office of the Council 
of Ministers since 1948, and the newly added Tatar 
is Fuad B. Yakubovski, Minister of Assembling and 
Special Construction Work. The last four men- 
tioned certainly are on the Council of Ministers not 
by virtue of their nationality but because of their 
special individual expertise in certain areas. 


The Quota System—An Assessment 


The main burden of this article has been to show 
the operation of a limited nationality-quota system 
in filling political offices in the USSR. With certain 
exceptions, seats in the Supreme Soviet are allocated 
to the various nationalities in rough proportion to 
their respective numbers in the total Soviet popula- 
tion, but as has been pointed out, this principle 
tends to be applied more and more restrictively and 
discriminatorily as one moves to the higher organs 
of state and party where real power is centered. 
Within the non-Russian republics themselves, under 
the recently emphasized policy of interrepublican 
exchanges of personnel, we find Russians and 
Ukrainians holding key positions in the republican 
party organizations. At the center, Russian-Ukrain- 
ian predominance has been even more pronounced, 
with the Belorussians recently coming into increased 
prominence. The really crucial positions in the 
party Secretariat, however, are now held exclusively 
by Russians. 


The way in which the nationality-quota system 
operates poses the moral question of whether it is 
just to discriminate among citizens of one and the 
same state on grounds other than ability and merit. 
Its application to Soviet Jewry in particular makes 
the question more poignant, for the regime is 
apparently trying to destroy the Soviet Jews as a 
group while continuing to discriminate against 
them as individuals. Soviet morality, however, 
makes the interests of the state paramount. 


How do the lesser nationalities feel about the 
operation of the quota system? It would seem that 
the principle of proportional representation would 
be popular with them insofar as it enables their 
representatives to attain leading political offices in 
their own republics, responsible positions in the 
more “dignified” central organs in Moscow, and 
at least secondary positions in the more “efficient” 
organs of central power. That it is definitely a mat- 
ter of concern to them to be adequately represented 
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833G. O. Zimanas, “O 


not only at the all-Union level but, above all, in 
their own republics is evident from the following 
statement made by G. O. Zimanas, a member of the 
Central Committee of the Lithuanian CP, in an 
article published last year: 


The representatives of any Soviet nation whatsoever 
judge their rights, including their nationality rights, not 
only and not so much by what functions their deputies 
(poslantsy) fulfill in the all-Union organizations, but 
also by what they can actually accomplish themselves in 
the sphere of administering state and public affairs [in 
their own republic ].3° 


It is precisely the ability of the lesser nationalities 
to run their own national affairs that is threatened 
by the new emphasis on the interexchange of respon- 
sible personnel between republics. Certainly, the 
Kazakhs or the Kirghiz cannot be enthusiastic 
about the immigration into their republics of so- 
called “elder brothers”—mainly Russians and 
Ukrainians—to assume important positions in the 
local party and state administration. To please the 
smaller peoples, the regime is continuing to train 
indigenous cadres, but to a more limited extent 
than in the 1920’s and 1930’s, and their hopes of 
advancement would appear to be diminishing under 
the present policy. 


On the other hand, the more socio-economically 
and culturally advanced but less numerous nationali- 
ties, such as the Georgians and Armenians, not to 
mention the Jews, may very well resent the fact that 
the operation of the quota system restricts them to 
all but token representation in the central organs of 
political authority. The Georgians, who once en- 
joyed a favored position under Stalin, now find 
themselves reduced to but two full members and 
one alternate in the Central Committee and a single 
member of the Politburo—and they must resent 
even more the fact that the Georgian CP itself has 
had a Russian second secretary since 1956. The 
Armenians, too, cannot be happy over the un- 
ceremonious retirement of Anastas Mikoyan from 
the Politburo, which leaves them without repre- 
sentation there. 


The nationalities problem thus remains a difficult 
and thorny one for the Soviet leaders. As the 50th 
anniversary of the Communist regime draws near, 
they must have learned that there is one thing more 
difficult than conquering an empire—and that is 
maintaining it. 
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The Union Republics: 


How Much 


By Samuel Bloembergen 


ctober 1967 will mark the 50th anniversary 
of the first Communist state. It was five decades 
ago that the basis was laid for the Soviet Union, 
a federation of republics now 15 in number. 
Western observers generally waste few words on 
the subject of the status of the union republics 
(hereafter referred to as “republics’”) as political 
entities, and may even deny that they have any 
such status at all. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the 
subject is taken very seriously. Recent Soviet text- 
books on constitutional law report a marked ten- 
dency toward continuous increase in the powers of 
the republics in almost all branches of state ad- 
ministration.’ This increase in power is said to 


1A. I. Lepeshkin and others, Kurs sovetskovo gosudarstven- 
novo prava, (Course in Soviet State Law), Part II, Moscow, 
1962, p. 161. 


A specialist in Soviet law and lecturer in law at 
the University of Leiden, The Netherlands, Mr. 
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lems of Communism (see March-April 1965). 


Autonomy? 


imply an important change in the relationship be- 
tween the spheres of authority of the federal gov- 
ernment and those of the republics, and an elimina- 
tion of superfluous centralism in individual areas 
of administration.” Yet the alleged improvement 
in the status of the republics has taken place only 
since Stalin’s death, and upon examination, proves 
to be relatively modest. 

In order to present a clear picture of the issue, 
and possibly to suggest some trends, the author 
will analyze the most important legal provisions 
of the past 50 years which have a direct bearing 
on the status of the republics. 


The Pre-Union Years 


From the dust clouds caused by the collapse of 
the Great Russian Empire in 1917, a number of 
independent, sovereign socialist republics emerged. 


2 Osnovy sovetskovo prava i sovetskovo stroitelstva, (The 
Principles of Soviet Law and State Structure), Leningrad, 
1965, p. 160. 
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The first to arise as a result of the October Revolu- 
tion was the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (RSFSR). Next, in December of 1917, 
the Ukraine was established as a Soviet Socialist 
Republic. Eventually these two were joined by 
other republics: Belorussia, Azerbaijan, Armenia 
and Georgia. (In 1922 the last three formed the 
Trans-Caucasian Federation.) These republics were 
all fully sovereign states that conducted their own 
external relations.* 

Early in 1919, the first movements toward a 
union became apparent. The need for a union 
between the Ukrainian republic and Soviet Russia, 
on the basis of a socialist federation, was stressed 
in a Declaration of the Temporary Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Government of the Ukraine of January 
28, 1919.* In the same vein, a Declaration of the 
First Belorussian Congress of Soviets of February 
3, 1919, ordered the opening of negotiations with 
the RSFSR on the establishment of federative rela- 
tions between the two republics. Beyond this, it 
urged all independent socialist brother states to 
follow its example and start negotiations toward 
federation with the RSFSR.° 

To implement these ideas of unification, the 
RSFSR and the Ukraine merged their economies 
on April 12, 1919.2. On May 20, 1919, the 
Ukrainian Central Executive Committee resolved 
that the Soviet republics should merge their armed 
forces to form a united front against enemies.’ 

The culmination of these individual attempts at 
unification was the Decree of the All-Russian Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the RSFSR on the 
Unification of the Soviet Republics, issued on 
June 1, 1919. The decree provided for unification 
of the war ministries and defense organizations, 
finances, and labor commissariats of the Soviet 
socialist republics of Russia, the Ukraine, Lativa, 
Lithuania, Belorussia and the Crimea.® 

In the field of foreign relations, steps were also 
taken toward unification. A resolution of the fourth 
party conference of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party, adopted on March 18, 1920, contemplated 
the unification of the People’s Commissariats for 


3 See P. E. Nedbailo and V. A. Vasilenko, “Mezhdunarodnaia 
pravosubektnost sovetskikh respublik,” (The Soviet Union Re- 
publics as Subjects of International Law), Sovetskii yezhe- 
godnik mezhdunarodnovo prava: 1963, Moscow, 1965, p. 90. 

‘Istoriia sovetskoi konstitutsii (v dokumentakh) 1917-1956 
(History of the Soviet Constitution [in Documents] 1917-1956), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 183. 

5 Tbid., p. 186. 

6 Ibid., p. 205, 

7 Ibid., p. 206. 

* [bid., pp. 207-08. 
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Foreign Affairs.° A declaration issued by Belo- 


russian party and trade organizations determined 
that all diplomatic statements of the Belorussian 
Soviet Republic would conform to those of the 
RSFSR."° It even became fashionable for the other 
Soviet republics to be represented by the RSFSR 
at international conferences. This is shown by an 
agreement concluded February 22, 1922, trans- 
ferring power to the RSFSR to represent the Soviet 
republics at the general European Economic Con- 
ference.*’ In addition, from 1921 onward, all Soviet 
republics had a number of representatives accred- 
ited to the RSFSR government “in view of the 
coordination of their foreign policies and with the 
aim of providing them with the opportunity to 
participate in negotiations with the representatives 
of foreign states in Moscow.” *” Apart from the 
unification of the economic, defense and foreign 
relations functions of the Soviet republics, steps 
were taken to establish a degree of formal coop- 
eration between their central executive committees. 
Thus the RSFSR Central Executive Committee re- 
solved on June 16, 1920, to include in its mem- 
bership, at the request of the Ukraine, 30 mem- 
bers of the Ukrainian Central Executive Com- 
mittee.** A similar request was made by the three 
Trans-Caucasian republics on December 27, 1921.** 

The formation of the Union, which became a 
fact with the signing of the Union Treaty on De- 
cember 30, 1922,*° was the natural consequence 
of the above developments. The indications are 
that the signing of the treaty was a pure formality, 
since, for a document of such importance, little 
time was spent coming to an agreement on the 
text. A Conference of Representatives of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics, which met on December 29, 
examined and approved the draft of the Union 
Treaty and of an additional Declaration. Ap- 
parently there were very few comments or none 
at all, for the Conference ordered that the treaty 
be signed the next day at the First Congress of 
Soviets of the USSR." 

It is worth pointing out—in the light of later 
developments—that at about the time the Union 
Treaty was signed, a serious conflict arose between 
Lenin and Stalin about the form the new Soviet 


9 Tbid., p. 230. 

10 [bid., p. 236. 

11 [bid., pp. 337-38. 

12 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 93. 
13 [storiia sovetskoi konstitutsii, p. 234. 

14 Tbid., p. 313. 

15 [bid., pp. 394 ff. 

16 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 95. 


state was to take. If Stalin had had his way, the 
USSR would have become a unitary state, rather 
than a federative state, since his “‘autonomization 
plan” provided for the incorporation of the Soviet 
republics into the RSFSR as mere autonomous 
republics.*’ 


The 1924 Constitution 


Whatever the theoretical construction of the 
Soviet Union, our essential concern is to determine 
what powers the republics actually held. Both the 
Union Treaty of 1922 and the Constitution of 1924 
(the contractual character of the latter is indicated 
by the fact that its second part consists of the Union 
Treaty) start with a detailed enumeration of what 
constitute Union affairs. A comparison of this list 
as it apeared in the Treaty and later in the Con- 
stitution reveals an interesting increase in Union 
powers. Below is a partial summary of what the 
Treaty called Union affairs, and how these were 
enlarged: 


1). Representation of the Union in international 
relations. The Constitution of 1924 added to this 
the conduct of all diplomatic relations and the 
signing of political and other treaties with other 
states. 

2). Alteration of the external frontiers of the 
Union. The Constitution added the regulation of 
questions concerning the alteration of frontiers 
between the republics. 

3). The transacting of foreign state loans. The 
corresponding phrase in the Constitution reads: 
“the transacting of foreign and national loans of 
the USSR and the authorization of the foreign and 
national loans of the republics.” 

4). The determination of a foreign and internal 
trade system. The Constitution changed this to: 
“the direction of foreign trade and the determina- 
tion of the internal trade system.” 

5). The determination of principles and a gen- 
eral plan for the entire national economy of the 
Union, and also the signing of concessionary con- 
tracts. The Constitution added: “the determination 
of the branches of industry and individual enter- 
prises which are of all-Union importance.” It also 
specified that the Union bodies would sign con- 


17 A. I. Lepeshkin, “Konstitutsionnoe razvitie sovetskovo 
soiuznovo gosudarstva” (Constitutional Development of the 
Soviet Union State), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Moscow) 
Vols2aiNow 12:.1962,) ps. 27. 


cessionary contracts not only for the Union, but 
also in the name of the republics. 

6). The determination of principles for the 
organization of the armed forces of the USSR. 
The Constitution read: “the organization and di- 
rection of the armed forces of the USSR.” 


A slight increase in the powers of the republics 
in the field of legislation may be deduced from the 
fact that while the Treaty made civil and criminal 
legislation all-Union affairs, the Constitution re- 
served to the federal government only the deter- 
mination of the principles of civil and criminal 
legislation. 


hat did the Constitution of 1924 leave to 
the republics? It determined that their sovereignty 
was limited only in the 24 spheres defined in the 
Constitution, and only in matters falling within 
the authority of the all-Union Government. It 
should be noted, however, that this last could 
cover practically everything. The Constitution 
added that apart from these spheres each republic 
was to exercise its state authority independently, 
and that the USSR would protect the sovereign 
rights of every republic. 

In order to emphasize this sovereignty, the Con- 
stitution declared that each republic had the right 
of secession from.the USSR. This right was un- 
doubtedly a concession to the newness of the Union, 
for it was, and is, very narrowly construed as we 
shall discuss later. The Constitution also provided 
that the republics could amend their own constitu- 
tions as long as they remained in conformity with 
the Union Constitution. The territory of the re- 
publics could not be altered without their consent. 
Further, any modification, restriction or abroga- 
tion of the right of secession was subject to the 
consent of the republics. For the citizens of the 
republics, the Constitution established a uniform 
Union citizenship. 

The way in which the Constitution defined 
spheres of authority of the Union and the republics 
invites the conclusion that the sovereignty of the 
republics was from the start subordinate to that 
of the central government. Some Soviet commen- 
tators have tried to argue otherwise, however: for 
example, P. E. Nedbailo and V. A. Vasilenko, who 
criticize the structure of the Constitution on this 
score, assert that the sovereignty of the republics 
has in actuality been unlimited, and that the Con- 
stitution should not be seen as defining spheres 
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of authority, but rather as expressing the fact 
that the republics carry out their functions either 
directly or through the Union.** 


nder the provisions of the 1924 Constitution, 
each republic was given 25 representatives in the 
Soviet of Nationalities, which together with the 
Soviet of the Union formed the Central Executive 
Committee (called the Supreme Soviet after 1936). 
It might be pointed out here that the participation 
of the republics in the activities of Union bodies 
has slowly increased through the years. Since 
March 15, 1946, the republics have been repre- 
sented in the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union; the president of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of each republic automatically 
becomes one of the vice-presidents of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union.*® Since 1957 the republics 
have been similarly represented in the Supreme 
Court of the Union.” (The right to such repre- 


18 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 97. 
19 [storiia sovetskoi konstitusii, p. 827. 
20 [bid., p. 10 of the supplement. 


sentation was initially granted in the Statute of the 
Supreme Court of November 23, 1923,” but was 
abolished under a law of August 16, 1938, on the 
judicial system of the USSR, the Union, and the 
autonomous republics).*” A constitutional amend- 
ment of December 9, 1965, determined that the 
presidents of the republics’ Councils of Ministers ** 
were ex officio members of the Union Council of 
Ministers.”* 

A separate chapter of the 1934 Constitution pro- 
vided a number of directives for the exercise of 
state authority by the republics. Inter alia, the 
Constitution prescribed in detail the composition 
of the Council of People’s Commissars (Sov- 
narkom) of the republics, even indicating the in- 
dividual People’s Commissariats. Missing from 
this list, of course, was the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, hereafter referred to as NKID 
(Narodnyi Kommissariat Inostrannykh Del). How- 


21 [bid., p. 449. 

22 Tbid., p. 801. ' 

23 A law of March 15, 1946, renamed the Council of People’s 
Commissars as Council of Ministers; Istoriia sovetskoi konsti- 
tutsi, p. 826. 

24 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSR (Gazette of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet), No. 49, 1965, Text No. 719. 
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Political Divisions of the Soviet Union 


Reproduced from Georges Jorre, The Soviet Union: The Land and Its People, 2nd edition, London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1961, p. 97. Reprint permission granted by the publisher. 


ever, the republics were not excluded entirely from 
the Union’s foreign policy-making agencies. 

To elaborate—toward the end of 1923, all re- 
publics had liquidated their NKID’s. At the time, 
there were rumors that some republics—especially 
the Ukraine, which had extensive relations with 
foreign nations—resented the abrupt way they had 
been silenced in this area. Thus a device had to 
be invented to give the republics at least some part 
in the conduct of the Union’s foreign policy. The 
Statute of the NKID of the USSR, issued on No- 
vember 12, 1923,*° contained a number of pro- 
visions intended to meet this need. Article 1 of 
the statute stated that the NKID would be charged 
with the exercise of the diplomatic relations of the 
USSR, and of the individual republics that had 
joined the Union, with other states. The statute 
went on to specify and to institutionalize four ways 
in which a republic could participate in the Union’s 
foreign policy—all based on practices which had 
already come into use: 

1). The republics were to be in permanent con- 
tact with the NKID via the plenipotentiaries, the 
so-called “upolnomochennye” of the NKID, who 
were accredited to the governments of the republics. 
The upolnomochennye informed the republics’ 
authorities of what happened in Moscow, and kept 
Moscow informed of what was happening in the 
republics. (Other wpolnomochennye were those 
representing the Union’s People’s Commissariats 
for defense and maritime affairs, foreign trade, 
communications, and post and telegraph. ) 

2). The republics were to be represented in 
the “Collegium” of the NKID.*° The Collegium 
was a product of the theory of “collective leader- 
ship.” This theory implied that the People’s Com- 
missar was to be assisted, but also checked, by a 
“collegium,” which even had the power to appeal 
his decisions to the Council of People’s Commissars. 
In March 1934, the 17th Party Congress resolved 
that personal responsibility should be strengthened, 
and abolished the collegia.”” The pertinent amend- 
ment of the Constitution duly followed on February 
iw UE Bae 

3). Each republic was to have its permanent 
representatives accredited to the Union government. 
These officials, who were allowed to “address 


25 Sovremennoe mezhdunarodnoe pravo, sbornik dokumentov 
(Contemporary International Law, a Collection of Documents), 
edited by V. K. Sobakin, Moscow, 1964, pp. 357 ff. 

26 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 100. 

27 Derek J. R. Scott, Russian Political Institutions, London, 
1968, p. 79. 

28 Istoriia sovetskoi konstitutsii, p. 698. 


meetings of the highest organs of the State ad- 
ministration on matters of foreign policy,” °° were 
the successors to the former plenipotentiary repre- 
sentatives, who in the days before 1922 were 
accredited to the Soviet Government. With the 
formation of the Union, however, their diplomatic 
status had been abolished, and consequently they 
were no longer considered nor named “plenipoten- 
tiaries.” °° 

4) Each republic would have a diplomatic ad- 
visor on the staff of the Soviet delegations to those 
countries in which the republic had a particular 
interest. There was, however, no direct contact 
between republic and adviser. The upolnomo- 
chennyi was always the necessary go-between. 


The 1936 Constitution 


The USSR Constitution of 1924 seemed to possess 
a contractual character, but the 1936 Stalin Con- 
stitution, which was approved on December 5, 
1936, and is still in force today, and which had 
to reflect and consolidate the victory of socialism 
in the Soviet Union, made no reference to the 
Treaty or the Declaration on the formation of the 
Union. 

What has been the fate of the republics under 
the new Constitution? The lengthy list of Union 
affairs has generally remained the same, although 
a few changes may be noted. These include among 
others: (1) the safeguarding of the security of the 
State, and (2) the confirmation of the formation 
of new territories (“krais”), regions (‘(oblasts’’), 
and of new autonomous republics within the union 
republics. The last provision shows that the re- 
publics are no longer free to determine the ad- 
ministrative division of their territories; now they 
may only “confirm” them. No reference to the 
external frontiers of the Union can be found in the 
1936 Constitution. Any alteration of the bound- 
aries between the republics must be confirmed by 
the all-Union government. In the field of legisla- 
tion, more power is given to the federal govern- 
ment, since the Constitution reserves the drafting 
of civil and criminal codes exclusively to the 
Union. 


29 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 100. 

30 A, M. Krokhotin, “Postoiannye predstavitelstva-organy 
sviazi Sovetov Ministrov Soiuznykh Respublik s Sovetom Mini- 
strov SSSR” (The Permanent Representatives as Contact Organs 
between the Union Republic Council of Ministers and the 
Union Council of Ministers), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 
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As in the Constitution of 1924, the enumeration 
of federal powers in 1936 is followed by the pro- 
vision that the sovereignty of the republics is 
limited only in the spheres defined in the Consti- 
tution. Yet the addition of “all other affairs falling 
within the competence of the Union,” which figured 
so conspicuously in the 1924 Constitution, has 
been left out this time. Not new, but reworded, 
is the provision that each republic has its own 
constitution, which takes into account the specific 
features of the republic, and which is drawn up 
in full conformity with the Constitution of the 
USSR. The right of each republic to secede freely 
from the Union remains unchanged, but the rule 
that any modification, restriction or abrogation of 
this right requires the consent of all republics has 
disappeared. 

In the chapter dealing with the organs of state 
administration of the republics, there is again a 
detailed description of the composition of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The upolnomo- 
chennye are still there, but the Constitution no 
longer mentions which all-Union Commissariat they 
represent. 


n February 1, 1944, two laws were issued 
which seemed to improve the status of the re- 
publics: a law on the creation of military forces 
of the republics,** and a law empowering the re- 
publics to conduct their own foreign relations.*” 

The first of the two laws, aimed at strengthen- 
ing the defense potential of the USSR, led to a 
number of amendments to the Constitution. The 
Union’s control of defense was from now on de- 
scribed as encompassing: the organization of the 
defense of the USSR; the direction of all armed 
forces of the USSR; arid the determination of di- 
recting principles governing the organization of the 
military forces of the republics. A new article was 
added to the Constitution which provided that each 
republic was to have its own republican military 
force. Lepeshkin points out that these forces were 
to be considered integral parts of the federal armed 
forces. He mentions the cooperation between the 
republics and the all-Union bodies concerned with 
keeping the army and navy in perfect fighting 
trim. He also reports that the republics, under the 
direction of the Union bodies concerned, could 
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participate in organizing the regular conscriptions 
for military service and the construction of defense 
installations situated on their territories.** There 
has been no evidence to suggest, however, that the 
republics actually do have their own military forces. 

In their comments on the 1944 law granting the 
republics the right to enter into direct international 
relations, Nedbailo and Vasilenko sum up a num- 
ber of facts which led to the creation of this law. 
They explain that the republics’ economic and cul- 
tural development, as well as the development of 
their national statehood, gave rise to a great num- 
ber of specific political, economic and cultural needs 
in the field of international relations. In addition, 
the republics which had suffered seriously during 
the war were attempting to win a place in the 
international arena in order to be able to prevent 
a repetition of the horrors of World War II. These 
manifold international interests could thus no longer 
be represented by one Union body.** Western 
observers stress, on the other hand, the fact that 
the USSR was seeking as many as 16 seats at the 
United Nations, as Stalin requested at Dumbarton 
Oaks and at Yalta. At present Belorussia and the 
Ukraine as well as the USSR are members of the 
UN, a compromise that was worked out at that 
time. 


s a result of the law of February 1, 1944, 
another new article was added to the Constitution, 
which provided that each republic had the right to 
enter into direct relations with foreign nations and 
to conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic 
and consular representatives with them. However, 
the Constitution reserved to the Union the right 
“to establish the general procedure governing the 
relations of the republics with foreign nations.” 
Although, pursuant to this law, each of the republics 
established its own People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, only the Ukraine and Belorussia 
actually entered the international arena. As mem- 
bers of the United Nations, these two republics have 
signed the United Nations Charter, the Peace 
Treaties of 1947 and the Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 
In addition, they participate directly in the ac- 
tivities of UN organs and specialized agencies.*° 


$3: Lepeshkin, Kurs*..... 7. p 


tion of authors, edited by F. I. Kozhevnikov, Moscow, 1964, 
p. 155. 


I. P. Blishchenko and V. N. Durdenevski, in their 
textbook on diplomatic and consular law, indicate 
that apart from the Ukraine and Belorussia, no 
separate delegation from any of the republics ever 
takes part in international relations.** However, 
Nedbailo and Vasilenko manage, with great diffi- 
culty, to find an example to the contrary, namely 
that “together with the Ukraine and Belorussia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Moldavia and Estonia participate 
in the International Organization for Radio Broad- 
casting and Television.” ** 

Republics are usually represented in the official 
Soviet delegations to those conferences which per- 
tain to their special interests. To date, none of the 
‘republics has resumed consular relations, or ap- 
pointed diplomatic representatives to foreign na- 
tions.*® The Soviet legal expert I. I. Lukashuk, as 
is the fashion, puts the blame for this on the 
capitalist countries, which refuse to recognize the 
republics as international entities and thus prevent 
them from actively participating in international 
relations.”® 

The status of the republics was affected, directly 
and indirectly, by a constitutional amendment of 
February 25, 1947.*° This restated and designated 
certain powers as belonging to the federal juris- 
diction, namely, the confirmation of USSR treaties 
with foreign nations, the confirmation of newly- 
formed autonomous oblasts within the republics; 
and the determination of the principles of legisla- 
tion concerning marriage and the family. 


The Past Ten Years 


Commenting on the 1936 Constitution in a 1962 
legal study, A. I. Lepeshkin admits that it reflected 
a significant increase in the power of the central 
government at the expense of the republics. In 
his opinion, such an increase was justified where 
rigid centralization was required for the administra- 
tion of key branches of the economy and the dis- 


36 |. P. Blishchenko and V. N. Durdenevski, Diplomaticheskoe 
i konsultskoe pravo (Diplomatic and Consular Law), Moscow, 
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37 Nedbailo and Vasilenko, op. cit., p. 103. 

38 Blishchenko and Durdenevskii, op. cit., p. 41. 

39 T. I. Lukashuk, “Ob uchastii sovetskikh soiuznykh respublik 
y mezhdunarodnykh dogovorakh” (The Participation of the 
Soviet Union Republics in International Treaties), Sovetskii 
yezhegodnik mezhdunarodnovo prava, 1958, Moscow, 1959, 
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tribution of material resources, in the interest of 
the country as a whole. However, he goes on to 
say that in a number of cases, the increase in the 
authority of the all-Union government and _ the 
restrictions regarding the powers of the republics 
reflected “a tendency to excessive centralization, 
which occurred in the period of the spread of the 
personality cult of Stalin, who tried to collect 
in his own hands all branches of state adminis- 
tration.” *! 

When the Stalin era ended, the lot of the re- 
publics improved significantly. This gain was con- 


Rights—with Restrictions 


The union republics, in the absence of any 
judicial instance to which they can appeal to 
test the validity of all-Union legislative or ad- 
ministrative acts which may infringe republican 
constitutional rights, are left to such redress as 
they can exercise through their representation 
in the all-Union government. . . . The result has 
been that over the years the degree of actual 
autonomy enjoyed by the union republics has 
depended on decisions emanating from the all- 
Union government. It is this circumstance which 
explains the apparent paradox that in the Soviet 
Union, alone of all federal governments, the 
generally observable trend towards the growth 
of the power of the central government has in 
the past decade been reversed. In most federal 
systems the federal government has advanced its 
power step by step against the entrenched resist- 
ance of the component states, cantons or prov- 
inces. . . . No such process has taken place in 
the Soviet Union. Here the overwhelming power 
enjoyed by the party and the government at the 
center made possible nearly complete centraliza- 
tion of all control in Moscow. But this in turn 
gave rise to considerable administrative conges- 
tion and inefficiency, as well as to dissatisfaction 
in the union republics. Hence, beginning in 1954, 
there has been a gradual extension of the powers 
and responsibilities of the republican govern- 
ments. Not all the powers won since 1954 have 
to date proved permanent. But there is no doubt 
that republican government is now considerably 
more of a reality than it was in 1953. 

—tLeonard Schapiro, The Government and 


Politics of the Soviet Union, New York, 
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solidated in 1956 at the 20th Party Congress. A 
great number of federal laws which involved a 
transfer of powers from the federal government to 
the republics emanated from that Congress. For 
example, a decision of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
All-Union Council of Ministers of May 30, 1956, 
ordered the transfer of enterprises in a number of 
branches of the economy from the authority of the 
Union to that of the republics.*? Heavy industries, 
however, were not included in the transfer. In 
another decision of the same day, also aimed at 
reducing superfluous centralization, the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the All-Union Council 
of Ministers ordered the abolition of the Union 
Ministry of Justice and the transfer of its functions 
to the Ministries of Justice of the republics.** 
Thereupon the latter abolished their own Ministries 
of Justice and transferred these functions to their 
own Supreme Courts.** This might be seen as a 
step backward, not only because of the hierarchical 
order of the federal Supreme Court and those of 
the republics, but also because, since 1957, the 
president of the Supreme Court of each republic 
has been a member of the plenum of the All-Union 
Supreme Court, and consequently may be called 
to account for his actions by the federal govern- 
ment. Note, too, that the USSR Supreme Court, 
according to Article 2 of its Statute of February 12, 
1957," is in turn answerable to the Supreme Soviet 
and, during the time between sessions of that body, 
to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 


hree laws which tended further to strengthen 
the position of the republics were issued on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1957, by the Supreme Soviet: 1) The 
republics were empowered to issue their own laws 
concerning their judicial systems and judicial pro- 
cedure, and their civil and criminal codes, although 
the determination of general principles in these 
fields was still reserved to the all-Union govern- 
ment. 2) The republics were given the right to 
authorize the formation of krais and oblasts in their 
territory. The Union was confined to confirming 
any new divisions. 3) The all-Union ministries 
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of the river fleet, automobile transport and high- 
ways were abolished, and the administration of the 
enterprises and organizations subordinate to them 
was transferred to the republics.** 

On the same day, the Soviet of Nationalities, one 
of the two chambers which together form the 
Supreme Soviet, ordered the establishment of an 
economic parliamentary commission.** The task 
of this commission, which was to consist of 30 
members (i.e., two members from each republic), 
was to work out a uniform set of principles, ac- 
ceptable to all republics, regarding their economic 
and cultural structure. These principles would 
be reflected in all-Union legislation.** 

On May 10, 1957, a law was enacted that trans- 
ferred important powers to the republics in the 
industrial and building sectors. As a result of this 
law, the administration of industry and building, 
“with a few exceptions,” came under the direct 
authority of the republics.*’ In the field of industry, 
for example, administration was to be executed by 
the national economic councils, the “sovnarkhozes,” 
which were directly responsible to the governments 
of the republics. Originally, each republic was 
divided into economic regions (raions), and the in- 
dustry in each raion fell under the jurisdiction of a 
sovnarkhoz. All-republic sovnarkhozes, supervising 
the sovnarkhozes of the raions, were formed in the 


RSFSR, the Ukraine and Kazakhstan in January 
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The Union Over All 


Of course, the border regions of 
Russia, the nations and tribes, which 
inhabit these regions . . . possess the 


inalienable right to secede from Russia 
. . . but the demand for secession . . . 
at the present stage of the revolution is 
a profoundly counterrevolutionary one. 


—J. V. Sfalin, Pravda, Oct. 20, 1920. 
From Sochineniia, Vol. IV, pp- 353-354- 


and July 1960, mainly as correctives to “localism” 
on the part of the raion units.°® But the process of 
undoing Stalin’s extreme centralization ended, and 
some recentralization was begun in November 
1962 when the sovnarkhozes were reduced in 
number from 10 to 40 odd, and in March 1963, 
when a Supreme Sovnarkhoz of the USSR 
(Vesenkha) to coordinate and direct the activities 
of the republic-level sovnarkhozes was formed.” 
After the fall of Khrushchev, his successors gave 
even further impetus to recentralization by dis- 
mantling all of the sovnarkhozes and the Vesenkha 
following the September 1965 party plenum. The 
union republics thus lost the responsibility for 
economic activities that they had held for eight 
years. 


Myths and Realities 


The future formal status of the republics will 
not be known until the draft of the new Union 
Constitution is published. (The commission 
charged with its preparation was appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet on April 25, 1962.)°* However, 
there is no reason to believe that its essential char- 
acter will be altered. Most important, the striking 
contrast between formal rights on the one hand, 
and actual rights on the other, will undoubtedly 
continue. 

This contrast, which has characterized the status 
of the republics almost from their very inception, 
can be easily illustrated. In spite of the two laws 
of February 1, 1944, mentioned earlier, the re- 
publics do not possess their own armed forces, nor 
do they maintain any diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries. The visitor to the Soviet Union 
will find that in many cases the foreign ministry 
of a union republic is housed in dingy offices, and 
that its representatives are hardly ever there. 

The right of each union republic to secede from 
the Union is another case in point. The right was 
granted in the 1924 Constitution to mollify fears 
on the part of the constituent republics that their 
new status would be extremely restrictive. The 
right was sustained by the 1936 Constitution, and 
hence is theoretically still in effect today, but 
Lepeshkin, for one, admits that in practice seces- 
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sion would be “inexpedient” for a republic. He 
points out that the republics, during the years of 
building socialism, have become powerful industrial 
states, highly dependent on the states around them. 
He goes on to quote from the 1961 Party Program 
to the effect that each republic can now prosper 
only in the “great family of brotherly socialist 
nations of the USSR.” ** To this statement might be 
added Khrushchev’s warning, at the close of the 
22nd Party Congress, that “even the slightest 
vestige of nationalism should be eradicated with un- 
compromising Bolshevik determination.” ** 

The efforts of Soviet writers to present the USSR 
as a union of truly sovereign republics cannot con- 
vince any impartial observer that the republics are 
more than provinces possessing only a_ limited 
measure of self-government. In comparison with 
the Soviet Union, for instance, the cantons in 
Switzerland or the states of the US are virtually 
independent countries. 

At the same time, the position of the republics in 
the administrative structure of the USSR should 
not be underestimated. The attempts at decentrali- 
zation since 1954 were aimed at expanding the role 
of the republics as the major administrative sub- 
divisions of the USSR. These were not benevolent 
gestures on the part of the Soviet government to- 
wards the republics, but rather measures of ex- 
pediency. But in the re-evaluation of these measures 
that followed the advent of the post-Khrushchev 
leadership, the republics lost some of their respon- 
sibility and status again in the name of economic 
and political expediency. 

To sum up, then, the rights and prerogatives 
acquired by the republics since 1954 are far less 
meaningful than Soviet authors would want us to 
think. Any legislative, planning or budgetary initia- 
tive is, after all, circumscribed by the limits set 
forth in the All-Union Constitution. Even more 
importantly, it must be borne in mind that the 
Soviet Union is ruled, in the final analysis, by the 
Communist Party. The primary alliegance of all 
government officials, central and republican alike, 
is to the party—to its ideology, to its overall pro- 
gram and to its specific directives and instructions. 
And nowhere in the Party Program is there any 
indication that the union republics are to have any 
more power than they now enjoy. 
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Nationalism and History 


By Lowell R. Tillett 


n May 16, 1934, a resolution of the Soviet 
Communist Party Central Committee “On the Teach- 
ing of Civic History in the Schools of the USSR” 
opened a far-reaching campaign to harness the 
Soviet historical profession and put it to the service 
of the party’s goals. Under this and subsequent 
directives, Soviet historians were called upon to 
play a vital role in the construction of the new 
Soviet society, and one of their most difficult assign- 
ments has been the support of Soviet nationality 
policy. They have been among the chief architects 
of the new “Soviet patriotism,” which purportedly 
cuts across nationality lines to create a love of the 
multinational Soviet motherland. They have re- 
habilitated the Russian past, so maligned by the 
first generation of Soviet historians, in order to 
rekindle the pride of the Soviet citizen in his coun- 
try. They have artificially reconstructed the history 
of all the peoples now contained in the Soviet 
family from ancient times, so as to give the impres- 
sion that nationalities as diverse as the Estonians 
and Georgians, the Moldavians and Yakuts, were 
ee ns 
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somehow involved in a common historic march 
which reached its destination in the present Soviet 
state. They have inculcated the doctrine of Great 
Russian leadership by demonstrating the superiority 
of Russian culture and pointing out the many ad- 
vantages which the non-Russian peoples have de- 
rived through their association with the Russians. 
But their most challenging task—and the one they 
have been most reluctant to undertake—has been 
the rewriting of the history of the non-Russian 
peoples of the USSR in such a way as to picture 


1 The 1934 Central Committee resolution was published in 
Izvestia, May 16, 1934, and has been translated in Anatole G. 
Mazour, Modern Russian Historiography (2nd ed.), Princeton, 
N. J., Van Nostrand, 1958, pp. 194-95. Early in 1936 the 
Central Committee passed another resolution setting up a 
commission of twelve members, headed by Zhdanov, to 
examine and pass on history textbooks. Pravda’s issue of 
January 27, 1936, which was devoted largely to the teaching 
of history, contains this resolution and the observations of 
party leaders. The most detailed directive to historians before 
World War II was a decision of the Zhdanov commission in 
August 1937 regarding the selection of a textbook for the 
schools. The text of this decision, containing twelve specific 
suggestions for historians, is in Direktivy VKP(b) i pos- 
tanovleniia sovetskovo pravitelstva o narodnom obrazovanii. 
Sbornik dokumentov za 1919-1947 gg. (Directives of the 
VKP (b) and resolutions of the Soviet government on public 
education. Collection of documents, 1919-47), Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1947, pp. 188-90. For general discussions of Soviet his- 
toriography, see, in addition to Mazour’s book, C. E. Black 
(Ed.), Rewriting Russian History, New York, Praeger, 1956; 
and Konstantin F. Shteppa, Russian Historians and the Soviet 
State, New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1962. 


their relations with the Russians and with one 
another as uniformly friendly and devoid of fric- 
tions in every epoch. 


Druzhba Narodov 


The concept of the friendship of peoples (druzhba 
narodov) is a fetish of Soviet nationality policy 
that is constantly reaffirmed not only by agitprop 
orators, but by scholars as well. The non-Soviet 
reader is likely to be more familiar with the term 
in its international application, but it also has an 
important domestic usage, referring to the mutual 
trust and good will which allegedly exist among 
all the Soviet peoples. The Bolsheviks have always 
maintained that hostility between peoples is based 
on class hatred rather than on feelings of national- 
ism. In their prerevolutionary program on na- 
tionalities, they promised to create a friendship of 
peoples in the Russian state through the elimination 
of class differences, and since about 1930 they have 
loudly proclaimed that Leninist nationality policy 
had attained this objective, producing a completely 
new historical phenomenon—a multinational state 
free of hostility among its peoples. 

Up to World War II, this accomplishment was 
represented as strictly a Bolshevik victory: the 
Revolution was the great dividing line between the 
dark night of national hatreds and the bright new 
day of friendship. The historian’s task in this period 
was comparatively simple—he merely affirmed the 
party line on the triumph of Soviet nationality 
policy. But after the war he was given new direc- 
tives which were very difficult to follow. Some 
party propagandists, who had raised such themes 
as the heroic alliance and common struggle of the 
Soviet peoples to a new pitch during the war, were 
not content to confine the friendship of peoples 
to the recent past and present. They asked the 
historians to prove that the concept had a historic 
dimension—to show that friendly relations among 
the Soviet peoples not only antedated the Revolu- 
tion but had indeed existed from the moment of 
their first contacts. The engineers of the new 
“Soviet man” wanted to get at the roots of national 
hatreds through a kind of Pavlovian conditioning: 
the Soviet schoolboy would be taught to believe 
not merely that hostilities no longer existed in 
Soviet society, but that they had never existed. 

The execution of this task involved nothing less 
than turning the old history inside out. Early 
Soviet historians—most notably, their leader, M. 
N. Pokrovski—had considered Russia culturally 


inferior to the West and had treated Tsarist con- 
quests and the resulting colonial empire as prime 
examples of imperialist oppression by the capitalist 
class enemy. Tsarist brutalities and exploitation 
had been discussed in detail and contrasted with 
the “progressive” Soviet reformation of national- 
ities policy. To square these well-known interpreta- 
tions with a prerevolutionary friendship of peoples 
obviously presented monumental difficulties and 
was not easily accomplished. There were many 
scholarly casualties along the way. 


The Kazakhs and the New History 


Opposition to the new history with its idyllic 
picture of a friendly family of peoples, even before 
the Revolution, has come notably from the Kazakhs, 
who have a long record of resistance to the Rus- 
sians. A Turco-Mongol people with a fierce military 
tradition, the Kazakhs were troublesome subjects 
of the Tsars almost from the start of the Russian 
absorption of their lands early in the eighteenth 
century. Sparsely settled in a vast open territory 
(the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic is second in 
size only to the Russian republic), they fell com- 
paratively easy prey to initial Russian conquest, but 
there were dozens of subsequent native resistance 
movements, and the Kazakhs played an important 
part in the Central Asian Revolt of 1916. A strong 
nationalist movement continued to exist after the 
Revolution, particularly the Alash Orda, which op- 
posed the Bolsheviks well into the 1920’s. The 
Kazakh Communist Party itself has frequently been 
charged with “bourgeois nationalist” tendencies— 
that is, with placing the Kazakh over the Russian 
or Soviet heritage. Because of its great resources 
and its unruliness, Kazakhstan was heavily colonized 
both before and since the Revolution: the 1959 
census showed 43 percent of its 9,300,000 popula- 
tion to be Russian, and only 29 percent Kazakh. 

All this has rendered the production of an ofh- 
cially acceptable history of the Kazakhs a task of 
unparalleled difficulty. In fact, the first historical 
survey of the Kazakh SSR which proved satisfactory 
to party reviewers was published only in 1957, 
more than twenty years after the party’s call for 
“scientific, Marxist-Leninist” histories of the union 
republics. There had been five previous attempts 
at compiling a Kazakh history that satisfied the 
party’s specifications. These attempts involved a 
small army of historians, including some of the 
most prominent Russian as well Kazakh scholars, 
but virtually all of them who committed anything 
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to print on the Kazakhs before the middle 1950’s 
were later reprimanded for error and their views 
denounced as not only obsolete but ideologically 
harmful. Many of them disappeared from print 
until they had made their peace with the party; 
others were banished from the profession. At least 
one lost his life—S. D. Asfendiarov, Director of the 
Kazakh Branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
whose History of Kazakhstan, published in 1935, 
was the first of these ill-fated efforts.2 In 1936, his 
work was violently attacked in a party journal,’ 
and he himself vanished in the Great Purge a few 
months later. 


erhaps the greatest factor that has complicated 
the task of historians, not only of the Kazakhs but of 
other non-Russian nationalities within the USSR, 
has been the changing demands of the party in 
the realm of historiography. Over a twenty-year 
period beginning in 1934, the party itself was 
evolving its views of the past, and these views 
changed not only in accordance with the evolution 
of nationality policies, but also in conformity with 
more immediate shifts in Soviet domestic and for- 
eign policy. One of the Soviet historian’s peculiar 
nightmares is the realization that he must attune 
his interpretations to official policies that are con- 
stantly changing, which means that to write a last- 
ing history he must be a virtual seer. 

As a typical example of this sort of dilemma 
facing historians of the Kazakhs, one may cite 
the changing official view of the role of the Brit- 
ish in Central Asia in the 19th century. When 
Asfendiarov’s pioneer history of Kazakhstan was 
published in 1935, the approved line was that Brit- 
ain and Tsarist Russia had been engaged in a 
typical great-power struggle for colonies in Cen- 
tral Asia, and that their moves were equally repre- 
hensible. By the time the second history appeared 
early in 1941, however, both sides of the equation 
had changed. On the one hand, treatment of the 
Russian conquests had been softened somewhat 
by the party in an effort to bind the Soviet peoples 
together in the face of the conflict in Europe; 


2S. D. Asfendiarov, Istoriia Kazakhstana s drevneishikh 
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on the other, the Nazi-Soviet Pact had impelled 
Moscow to blame the British as fomenters of the 
current “imperialist war.” In line with this, the 
historians were required to place more one-sided 
stress on the role of “British imperialism” in the 
Central Asian past and to represent the Russian 
military campaigns there as a countermove. Then, 
within just a few months, this version, too, became 
embarrassing. Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, and 
the British became Russia’s allies. As a result, the 
third history of the Kazakhs published in 1943 
made no mention of the past British threat in Cen- 
tral Asia. However, the British have since reap- 
peared as villains in all the later histories written 
against the backdrop of the Cold War. Today 19th- 
century “British imperialism” is depicted as having 
been the greatest menace to the peoples of Central 
Asia, who in most instances are said to have turned 
to the Russians for deliverance. 


Trouble Spots of Kazakh History 


In their efforts to reconcile historical facts with 
party directives, Soviet historians dealing with the 
Kazakhs have been faced with four main problem 
areas. These center around (1) how the Kazakhs 
came under Russian rule; (2) how to evaluate the 
numerous Kazakh uprisings and resistance move- 
ments and the historic role of their leaders; (3) 
the comparative status of the Kazakh economy and 
culture before and since annexation; and (4) rela- 
tions between the Kazakh and Russian peoples dur- 
ing the colonial period. Each of these problems 
was the subject of repeated discussion and con- 
troversy, and satisfactory answers were not reached 


until 1957. 


The process by which the Kazakh nation came 
under Russian imperial rule was admittedly com- 
plicated. Beginning in the 1730’s, Khan Abulkhair 
sought Russian military help against encroach- 
ments by hostile neighbors, and the Kazakh area 
became a Russian protectorate in the course of that 
century. Its absorption into the Tsarist empire was 
a long process characterized by blurred episodes 
which make it susceptible to different interpreta- 
tions. It is not quite clear what Abulkhair sur- 
rendered of his powers and of Kazakh independence 
in exchange for Russian aid, and the extension of 
Russian political control was accomplished by small, 
gradual steps rather than by the pitched battles 
of other areas. The early Soviet view, which pre- 
vailed in Asfendiarov’s history, was that the Rus- 
sian expansion into Kazakhstan constituted simple 


conquest: Abulkhair was duped by the Tsar, and 
the Kazakh people suffered under a “double yoke” 
of Kazakh feudal and Russian imperial oppression. 
Any suggestion that the Kazakhs had voluntarily 
joined Russia was scorned as an apology for the 
Tsars. The first edition of the Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, in its article on Kazakhstan, stated 
flatly that “the legend of the voluntary submission 
of the Kazakh people, which is increasingly being 
spread by the great-power chauvinists and Kazakh 
bourgeois-nationalists, is an obvious lie.” * 

This line underwent partial modification in 1937, 
when a party statement took the position that Rus- 
sian annexation of Georgia and the Ukraine had 
been a “lesser evil” than the alternative that faced 
their peoples, namely, incorporation into Poland 
or Turkey.° Thereafter Soviet historians for a 
time extended the “lesser evil” formula to Tsarist 
expansion in general, but this, too, became out- 
dated as more and more stress came to be placed 
on the blessings of Russian civilization. The pres- 
ently accepted interpretation is that most of the 
non-Russian peoples, including the Kazakhs, volun- 
tarily accepted Russian political tutelage. Khan 
Abulkhair has thus become a wise statesman who 
carried out the wishes of his people. 


uring Kazakhstan’s history as a Tsarist colo- 
ny, however, there were dozens of revolts and pro- 
longed resistance movements against Russian con- 
trol. In the early Soviet view (as embodied in 
the first three Kazakh histories referred to earlier), 
these movements were progressive “national libera- 
tion” struggles for Kazakh independence, and their 
leaders were national heroes. Indeed, the historic 
reputation of the most famous Kazakh of the colo- 
nial period rested on his military exploits against 
the “Russian colonizers.”” He was Sultan Kenesary 
Kasymov, leader of the most serious anti-Russian 
revolt, which lasted from 1837 to 1845. Among 
the non-Russian national heroes accorded a place 
of honor in Soviet histories, Kenesary ranked sec- 
ond only to the legendary Shamil of the Caucasus.* 


4 Bolshaia sovetskaia entsiklopediia, 1st ed., Vol. XXX, Col. 
90 


5 Direktivy, op. cit. (footnote 1), pp. 200-01. 

6 Shamil (1789-1871) was the imam (spiritual leader and 
ruler) of Dagestan, who led a spectacular fight against Russian 
armies in the Caucasus for a quarter of a century. He was a 
great hero in Soviet history until 1950, when he was denounced 
by party spokesmen because he had led a separatist movement 
with a religious goal, and with the alleged support of Turkey 
and Britain. 


But this early view of Kenesary and his move- 
ment ran afoul of the party’s wartime and postwar 
historical line stressing the historic roots of the 
friendship of Soviet peoples. He had not only pitted 
the Kazakh people against the Russians, but what 
was still worse from the standpoint of its impli- 
cations in the 1940’s and since, he had led a 
separatist movement. In the presently accepted 
view, therefore, Kenesary’s revolt was a reactionary 
“feudal-monarchal” movement aimed at restoring 
his feudal powers and leading his people away 
from progress under Russian leadership back to 
the old patriarchal order. Of all the Kazakh armed 
uprisings against the Russians, only a few minor 
ones which were of peasant composition and not 
separatist in nature are now treated as progressive. 

On the question of whether or not the Kazakhs 
benefited economically and culturally from Russian 
rule, Soviet historians until the late 1940’s generally 
took the line that the Kazakhs were incomparably 
worse off under grinding Russian exploitation, 
which was superimposed upon the oppression they 
already suffered at the hands of their own feudal 
leaders. They were also pictured as victims of 
Tsarist cultural oppression, much being written 
about Russian efforts to suppress the national cul- 
ture because it was suspected of inspiring revolt. 
Now, however, the official version is that the 
Kazakh economy and culture were stagnant prior 
to annexation, and that they flowered under Russian 
leadership. Accordingly, the recent histories are 
full of information about Kazakh factories, mines, 
and railroads built by the Russians, as well as about 
the cultural achievements of the Kazakhs under the 
influence of the Russian intelligentsia. 

The attempt to project the concept of the friend- 
ship of peoples back to the colonial period also 
dictated a reversal of the hitherto approved Soviet 
view of past relations between the Kazakh and 
Russian peoples. The old view held these relations 
to have been typical of the relations between a 
conquered people and their colonial masters: the 
subject Kazakhs hated their Russian rulers, lived 
separately from them, and resisted their encroach- 
ments. The earlier Soviet accounts of the Kazakh 
revolts noted that the rebellious Kazakhs frequently 
killed all Russians in sight—men, women and 
children—and that the Russian soldiers were es- 
pecially brutal in dealing with the rebels, whom they 
regarded as uncivilized. Asfendiarov even accused 
the Tsars of a policy of genocide.‘ The revised 


7 Asfendiarov, op. cit., p. 110. 
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version, however, is that the Kazakh people were 
never hostile towards the Russian masses, even 
when the influx of Russian settlers threatened 
them with dispossession from their hereditary 
lands. Such Kazakh resentment as existed was 
always aimed at Tsarism, never at the Russian 
people. Indeed, the Russian settlers and Kazakh 
masses are now pictured as having joined forces 
in a common struggle against Tsarism culminating 
in the victorious October Revolution, the Revolution 
thus becoming a multinational triumph of all the 
Soviet peoples. 


The Travails of the Historians 


The first serious attempt by Soviet historians 
to meet the party’s changing requirements with 
respect to the history of the Kazakhs came only 
in the writing of the third history, which went to 
press in 1943. The second, written by M. P. Viatkin 
and published in 1941,° had adhered to most of 
the views of Asfendiarov’s ill-fated volume. One of 
the foremost Russian specialists on Kazakh history, 
Viatkin devoted whole chapters to three of the ma- 
jor Kazakh resistance movements and pronounced 
them all progressive and heroic. In keeping with 
the growing emphasis on Soviet patriotism on the 
eve of the war, he toned down the evils of Russian 
colonialism and dwelled heavily on the great mili- 
tary traditions of the Kazakhs. He was a victim of 
bad timing, however, and his work had the un- 
happy fate of being condemned during the next 
decade for diametrically opposite reasons. During 
the war years, his emphasis on patriotic themes and 
nationalist military traditions were not nearly ardent 
enough to satisfy the party, while in the postwar 
years the book was relegated to the category of 
“bourgeois nationalism” because it dwelt upon 
Kazakh-Russian conflicts and glorified the Kazakh 
resistance movements. The author eventually pub- 
lished a long letter of apology in the leading his- 
tory journal.° 

The third history of Kazakhstan was written 
by a large collective of Russian and Kazakh his- 
torians during the early war years. It was produced 
under the auspices of three scholarly institutes as 
well as the close supervision of the Kazakh Com- 


8 M. P. Viatkin, Ocherki po istorii kazakhskoi SSR: I. 
S. drevneishikh vremen po 1870 g. (Outlines of the History of 
ang SSR: I. From Earliest Times to 1870), Moscow, 
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munist Party, whose Central Committee scrutinized 
every chapter while it was in progress. One of 
the two editors was M. Abdykalykov, a secretary 
of the Kazakh party; the other, who was to take 
all the blame for its errors, was the well-known 
Russian historian, Anna Pankratova. The book 
appeared in the summer of 1943 and received 
a highly favorable review in Pravda.’° But the 
party’s views on many of the interpretations con- 
tained in it were rapidly changing, and in less than 
two years another party organ (Bolshevik) would 
condemn the work as extremely erroneous and 
ideologically harmful. 

Some light was thrown on the controversies that 
had taken place between the party and the historians 
during the preparation of this book by a published 
account of a discussion held in October 1943 be- 
tween the editors of Istoricheskii zhurnal and the 
editors and authors of the history." Pankratova 
revealed that there had been prolonged argu- 
ments on two particular questions—the treatment 
of Kazakhstan’s annexation and the assessment of 
the Kazakh revolts. On the first question, the au- 
thors had rejected the idea that the Kazakhs were 
annexed voluntarily, and they had also abandoned 
the “lesser evil” formula in favor of a return to 
the earlier view that Kazakhstan was acquired by 
plain conquest, although the friendship-of-peoples 
idea was protected to a degree by the authors’ 
insistence that the conquest was to be charged to 
“Tsarist colonialism” and not to the Russian people. 
The reason for the scrapping of the “lesser evil” 
formula was that it did not suit the message which 
the authors, at the party’s behest, wished to convey 
to the Kazakh people. With the Soviet Union 
engaged in a life-or-death struggle against Germany, 
adherence to the “lesser evil” formula would have 
meant telling the Kazakhs that annexation by a for- 
eign power was, under certain conditions, a histori- 
cally progressive event. 

On the question of the Kazakh revolts, Pankra- 
tova revealed that here, too, the historians had done 
their work with the exigencies of the Soviet Union’s 
wartime situation closely in mind. The urgent 
problem of the day was to stir the Kazakh will 


10M. Abdykalykov and A. Pankratova (Eds.), Istoriia ka- 
zakhskoi SSR: S drevneishikh vremen do nashikh dnei (His- 
tory of the Kazakh SSR: From Earliest Times to Our Day), 
Alma-Ata, 1943. Reviewed in Pravda, July 10, 1943, by A. 
Piaskovskii. 

11“Obsuzhdenie v_redaktsii Istoricheskovo zhurnal knigi 
Istoriia kazakhskoi SSR” (Discussion by the Editors of the 
Historical Journal of The History of the Kazakh SSR), Isto- 
richeskii zhurnal, (Moscow), Nos. 11-12, 1943, pp. 85-90. 


to fight in the defense of their country (and of 
the USSR). Although some of the authors had 
argued in favor of picturing the revolts as reac- 
tionary, the majority held that they should be 
treated as progressive and that the Kazakhs should 
be given full credit for their heroic military deeds. 
“We reasoned first of all,” said Pankratova, “that 
the struggle of every people for its national inde- 
pendence is beyond question a progressive factor.” 


New Demands by the Party 


Pravda’s favorable review of the book indicated 
that these interpretations were “correct” in their 
day. But the situation changed rapidly. In the 


early part of the war, the party wanted, above all, 
patriotic fervor and cooperation from the non- 
Russian peoples, even at the expense of nourishing 
their nationalist traditions and sentiments. But 
after the military tide had turned and victory be- 
come assured, the party became concerned that 
excessive nationalism among the non-Russian peo- 
ples might become a dangerous centrifugal force in 
the Soviet family: the Kazakhs for example, might 
yearn for a latter-day Kenesary who would lead 
another resistance movement against Russian domi- 
nation. Consequently, the Central Committee in 
1944 and 1945 passed resolutions rebuking Bashkir 
and Tatar historians for idealizing their feudal 
leaders of the past (the Tatars had gone so far as 
to recall the heroism of Idegei of the Golden Horde, 


Evolving Interpretations of Kazakh History 


On the Kenesary Movement of the 1840’s 


They [the Kazakh revolts of the 1820's] prepared 
the way for the greater mass movement, which en- 
gulfed the Kazakh steppe from 1837 to 1847. During 
that decade the majority of the population of the 
three Kazakh hordes rose under their leader, Kenesary 
Kasymov, for a liberation struggle against Russian 
colonizers and their agents, the Sultan’s rulers. In its 
scope and significance, this was the most substantial 
uprising of the Kazakh people in the whole period of 
the colonizing policy of Russian Tsarism. In this up- 
rising, which appeared as the sum and synthesis of all 
the previous movements, the Kazakh people demon- 
strated with particular force and clarity, through their 
freedom-loving and militant spirit, that they would not 
easily give up their national independence. 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1943), p. 220. 


The uprising of Kenesary, manifesting an anti- 
colonial character, played a progressive role in the 
history of the Kazakh people. Its progressiveness 
rested on the claims stated by Kenesary, who was striv- 
ing to unite the Kazakhs into a single government, to 
overcome inter-tribal hatreds and feudal disintegration. 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1949), p. 296. 


The movement of Kenesary Kasymov was a reac- 
tionary, feudal-monarchal manifestation, aimed at 
holding the Kazakh people back and strengthening the 
patriarchal-feudal system, working toward the restora- 
tion of medieval Khan power, toward the alienation of 
Kazakhstan from Russia and the Russian people. 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1957), p. 321. 


On the Annexation of the Kazakhs 


The conversion of Kazakhstan into a colony signi- 
fied the end of the independent existence of the Kazakh 
people and their inclusion in the system of military- 
feudal exploitation, which was created by the domina- 
tion of Tsarism for all the exploited peoples of the 
Tsarist “prison of peoples.” 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1943), pp. 307-08. 


The inclusion of Kazakhstan in the Russian Empire 
had a positive influence on the development of the econ- 
omy of Kazakhstan. The development of external, as 
well as domestic trade, facilitated the accumulation of 
trading capital; ... an indigenous light industry 
developed, growing out of these markets; there was an 
intensive development of agriculture, and a greater 
number of nomads went over to a settled life. 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1949), p. 323. 


The annexation of Kazakhstan to Russia . . . had 
a progressive significance for the historic destiny of the 
Kazakh people, appearing at a crisis hour in their 
history. . . . [{t] delivered the Kazakh people from 
enslavement by Dzhungarian feudal leaders... . 
Feudal disintegration in Kazakhstan was overcome, the 
constant feudal internecine fighting and wars were cut 
short, many surviving patriarchal-feudal institutions 
were liquidated, and slavery was abolished. . . . The 
most important result of the annexation was the draw- 
ing together of the Russian and Kazakh peoples in a 
common struggle against Tsarism, with Russian land- 
lords and capitalists, and the Kazakh feudal leaders. 


—History of the Kazakh SSR (1957), pp. 244-45. 
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who sacked Moscow in 1408!),’* and in March 
1945, Bolshevik dealt the coup de grace to the 1943 
history of the Kazakh SSR. The party journal pub- 
lished an article which condemned the authors of 
the book for dwelling on Kazakh military tradi- 
tions, for neglecting the class struggle and failing 
to recognize the reactionary nature of Kenesary’s 
movement, and for maintaining that the Russians 
had conquered Kazakhstan.” Ironically enough, 
the writer of this party-inspired diatribe was M. 
Morozov, who in 1942 had co-authored an article 
calling on historians to promote Soviet patriotism 
by popularizing non-Russian military heroes and 
the military traditions of their peoples.** 

Under the impact of this denunciation, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Kazakh Communist Party 
passed a resolution repudiating the 1943 history 
and setting up machinery for the production of a 
new history of Kazakhstan.** Needless to say, there 
was no mention of the Kazakh party’s own role in 
the preparation of the condemned history, and its 
co-editor, Party Secretary Abdykalykov, was never 
mentioned in subsequent discussions. Indeed, his 
name has disappeared from all standard Soviet 
reference works, suggesting that he may have been 
purged. 

But the plans for a new history of the Kazakhs 
did not go well. The historians made a determined 
rebuttal of the party’s criticisms, causing delays 
which held up the completion of their task for more 
than a decade. Their leading spokesman was E. B. 
Bekmakhanov, a gifted Kazakh who had been a 
member of the collective which produced the 1943 
history. Just turned thirty, he was a party member, 
a graduate of the Higher Party School, and had 
lectured for the party during the war. In October 
1946, Bekmakhanov successfully defended his doc- 
toral dissertation, a routine academic event which 
was reported in the journal of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences.’® It was, however, a quiet act of de- 


_12The texts of these resolutions were published in the 
journal Propagandist, Nos. 15-16, 1944, pp. 19-22, and Nos. 3-4, 
pp. 16-18. 

18M. Morozov, “Ob Istorii kazakhskoi SSR” (On The His- 
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fiance, for Bekmakhanov had written on the Kene- 
sary movement and had maintained the old view 
that it was a progressive national liberation move- 
ment for Kazakh independence. His dissertation 
was the most detailed account of the movement 
ever written and was based on painstaking research 
in the Tsarist archives. When the Kazakh Academy 
of Sciences published the study in 10,000 copies 
the following year,’ the issue was joined. 

Bekmakhanov’s work was favorably reviewed 
in the Kazakh press, received a special award 
from the local branch of the Academy of Sciences, 
and (according to later reports) was even greeted 
with approval by many Kazakh party leaders. But 
there was an awesome silence from the central 
scholarly press. Meanwhile, a stream of articles 
and reports by Bekmakhanov appeared in Kazakh 
journals, leaving no doubt that he not only had 
the approval of his fellow historians but was becom- 
ing their spokesman. (By contrast, the main cen- 
tral historical journal, Voprosy istorii, never pub- 
lished anything by him.) Many of these articles 
defended and amplified Bekmakhanov’s arguments 
regarding Kenesary’s historic role. 


Bekmakhanov vs. the Party 


The first public indication that Bekmakhanov 
was in trouble came in response to one of his articles 
surveying the achievements of Kazakh historians in 
glowing terms. A party historian, A. Likholat, 
writing in Kultura i zhizn, accused Bekmakhanov 
of trying “to hide from the reader the unsatisfactory 
work of the Kazakh Institute of History.” He fur- 
ther charged that Bekmakhanov still held the 1943 
history in high regard, that he had “softened” 
the Bolshevik critique of that work to suit his own 
views, and that he had not acknowledged a word 
of criticism about his own book. Expressing alarm 
that Bekmakhanov was to have a part in writing 
the projected new history of the Kazakhs, Likholat 
concluded by asking ominously how it was compre- 
hensible that Bekmakhanov’s article praising 
Kazakh historians could have been published in the 
journal of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Kazakhstan.** 


‘7 EK. B. Bekmakhanov, Kazakhstan v 20-40e gody XIX veka 
(Kazakhstan from the 1820’s Through the 1840’s), Alma Ata, 
1947, 

18 A. Likholat, “Putanaia statia o zadachakh istoricheskoi 
nauki v Kazakhstane” (A Muddled Article on the Tasks of 
Historical Science in Kazakhstan), Kultura i zhizn (Moscow), 
Dec. 20, 1947, 


The battle was again joined at two large public 
meetings held in Alma-Ata during 1948 to discuss 
Bekmakhanov’s book. The first meeting heard a 
long report by Kh. Aidarova, a compliant Kazakh 
historian who was to make a name for herself by 
her efforts to impose the new party line. She 
marshaled all the arguments against Bekmakhanov: 
he had idealized the feudal Kazakh leader, Kene- 
sary, he had confused the lines of the class struggle, 
and he had compromised the idea of the friend- 
ship of peoples. However, the six other speakers 
at the meeting (who included such prominent 
historians as Grekov, Bakhrushin and Druzhinin) 
staunchly defended Bekmakhanov.’® The second 
meeting was evidently set up as a corrective to 
the first and went entirely in the other direction. 
Voprosy istorii reported that “the broad public of 
Alma-Ata was represented at the discussion,” and 
that “a majority of the participating historians 
condemned FE. Bekmakhanov’s book as_national- 
istic.” °° 

In the growing controversy Bekmakhanov had 
the solid support not only of the Kazakh branch 
of the Academy of Sciences, which continued to 
publish his articles up to the middle of 1950, but 
also of the great majority of reputable Kazakh 
historians and a number of important officials of 
the Kazakh Communist Party, including I. Omarov, 
a secretary of the Central Committee. Interestingly 
enough, the editors of Voprosy istorii, after remain- 
ing silent concerning Bekmakhanov’s book for two 
years, finally entrusted a review of it to Kasym 
Sharipov, who was not a historian but a prominent 
Kazakh journalist known to be favorable to the au- 
thor. While accusing his fellow Kazakh of “gross 
political errors” (which he did not specify), 
Sharipov agreed on the fundamental nature of the 
Kenesary movement and proposed a compromise, 
namely, that the movement be divided chronologi- 
cally into progressive and reactionary phases. Dur- 
ing most of the movement’s duration, he acknowl- 
edged, Kenesary had the solid support of the Kazakh 
masses, but in the last two years he became cor- 
rupted by his own ambition and mounted an inva- 
sion of Kirghiz lands. Sharipov contended that 
from this point Kenesary lost popular support, 
leading to the collapse of his movement, and that 
this last phase was clearly anti-popular and reac- 


19“Obsuzhdenie monografii E. Bekmakhanova Kazakhstana 
v 20-40e. gody XIX veka’ (Discussion of E. Bekmakhanov’s 
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tionary, as indicated by the action of the masses in 
deserting their leader.” 

Bekmakhanov was given the unusual privilege 
of replying to this review—but only in the Kazakh 
press. In an article entitled “Fair Criticism,” he 
accepted Sharipov’s views in nearly every particular 
and offered better-reasoned arguments in support 
of them.*” This conciliatory move, however, was 
ignored by the party. 


The Party’s Final Triumph 


At this point the long-anticipated revised edition 
of the 1943 history ** made its appearance in print. 
The collective which had prepared it was headed 
by Pankratova and Party Secretary Omarov, the 
latter apparently acting as a kind of political com- 
missar for the project, much as Abdykalykov had 
in the preparation of the 1943 history. The authors 
repaired many of their earlier “errors”: they deem- 
phasized military traditions, sharpened the Kazakh 
class struggle, and lengthened their discussion of 
Russian cultural influences. But on the most sensi- 
tive point, the evaluation of the Kenesary move- 
ment, they essentially held their ground. Never- 
theless, the book was given a generally favorable 
review in Voprosy istorii. The reviewer, M. P. Kim, 
confined himself to chiding the authors for “over- 
stating” Kenesary’s progressive role, noting that 
they had given the movement twice as much space 
(26 pages) as they had given to the February 
Revolution.** 

For a period of eighteen months thereafter, the 
central party press remained ominously silent on 
the whole question of the Kazakh history, while 
only the Kazakh scholarly journals continued to 
print Bekmakhanov’s articles. This prolonged si- 
lence was probably accounted for by the party’s 
preoccupation with an even more flagrant case of 
“bourgeois nationalism.” A Central Committee 
resolution issued in May 1950 reprimanded his- 
torians of the Caucasus for idealizing Shamil, and 
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a campaign was launched to repudiate the historic 
role of this 19th-century nationalist hero. The 
denigration of Shamil had obvious implications for 
the historians of Kazakhstan, foreshadowing a re- 
sumption of the party’s offensive against them. It 
finally came at the end of 1950 in a Pravda article 
entitled “For a Marxist-Leninist Elucidation of the 
Problems of the History of Kazakhstan,” the co- 
authors of the article including Bekmakhanov’s 
chief critic, Kh. Aidarova.?® Bekmakhanov was 
singled out as the chief culprit and charged with 
spreading harmful nationalistic views. The article 
accepted the idea of dividing the Kazakh resistance 
movement into progressive and reactionary phases 
but drew the dividing line at the point when Kene- 
sary took command in 1838. (Since it was admitted 
that he had widespread popular support for some 
time after that, there was an implicit admission 
that the masses had made a mistake.) The Kazakh 
people, said the article, deserted Kenesary when 
they became aware that he wanted “a restoration 
of the medieval khan regime and the separation of 
Kazakhstan from Russia and the great Russian 
people.” 

Once Pravda had spoken, the party leaders and 
historians of Kazakhstan had their work cut out for 
them, and the following months brought a series of 
corrective measures. The Kazakh Central Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution condemning Bekma- 
khanov for “juggling quotations and facts” and for 
failing “to reveal the deeply progressive signifi- 
cance of the annexation of Kazakhstan to Russia.” 
Omarov, the co-editor of the 1949 history, was 
relieved of his post as party secretary, and a new 
collective, which was already at work on a fifth 
Kazakh history, was urged to profit from Pravda’s 
directives. Sharipov, who had been somewhat sym- 
pathetic in his review of Bekmakhanov’s book for 
Voprosy istorii, and who had himself written an 
article commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
Kenesary’s death, also lost his job.?° 

In the face of these threats, most of Bekma- 
khanov’s fellow historians backed down and joined 
in criticizing him at a series of meetings.”’ Pan- 
kratova, Viatkin, and Druzhinin all apologized for 
their erroneous views, but Bekmakhanov remained 


2° T. Shoinbaev, Kh. Aidarova, A. Iakunin, “Za marksistsko- 


leninskoe osveshchenie voprosoy istorii Kazakhstana,” Pravda, 
Dec. 26, 1950. 


*6 On these developments, see Pravda, April 25, Sept. 29, 
and Oct. 20, 1951. 


*7 Izvestiia akademii nauk SSSR—Seriia istorii i filosofii, 


Vol. VIII (1941), No. 2, pp. 195-201. 
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silent. The Kazakh Institute of History then ap- 
pealed to the Ministry of Higher Education to de- 
prive Bekmakhanov of his professor’s title and the 
degrees of kandidat and doctor of historical science, 
which it said had been “incorrectly conferred on 
him for harmful, bourgeois-nationalist work.” ** 
This action was duly taken, and Bekmakhanov went 
into a long period of professional silence, although 
Pravda charged in late 1952 that he was still being 
“protected” by the rector of the Kazakh State 
University.” 


The Revamped History 
of the Kazakhs 


Least of all is known about the fifth attempt to 
produce a history of the Kazakhs, although its 
preparation was widely reported and discussed in 
the early 1950’s. The editors were Bekmakhanov’s 
principal critics, including Aidarova. There were 
several conferences and progress reports, and a 
thousand copies of a “prospectus” of the work, ‘in 
both Russian and Kazakh, were distributed for 
discussion. Just one chapter—significantly one en- 
titled “The Voluntary Annexation of Kazakhstan 
to Russia’”—was published in the journal of the 
Kazakh Academy of Sciences.*® Sometime in 1953 
or 1954, the project was apparently shelved, and 
a new collective of twenty-five editors and authors 
was formed to take over the task. The new group 
included only one survivor of the old editorial 
boards. 


The historians in the new collective finally came 
to terms with the party, and the appearance in 1957 
of their History of the Kazakh SSR ** may be said 
to have marked the coming of age of the new 
Soviet historiography of the non-Russian peoples. 
In this volume the modern history of the Kazakhs 
is thoroughly coordinated with, and made sub- 
serviant to, the history of the Great Russians. The 
three long chapters on Kazakh cultural history 
might be more accurately titled “Russian influences 
on Kazakh culture.” The authors accept Tsarist 
reforms at near face value, remarking that while 
they were primarily intended to strengthen the 


28 Voprosy istorii, No. 2, 1952, pp. 146-51. 

29Pravda, No. 22, 1952. 

30 G. Dakhsleiger, N. Apollova, “Dobrovolnoe prisoedinenie 
Kazakhstana k Rossii,” Vestnik akademii nauk kazakhskoi 
SSR, No. 5, 1954, pp. 14-27. 

31M. O. Auezov, S. B. Baishev, and seven others (Eds.), 
Istoriia Kazakhskoi SSR, Vol 1, Alma-Ata, 1957. 


ruling classes, they were “objectively” of great pro- 
gressive significance for the Kazakhs. All the ma- 
jor resistance movements are labeled “feudal-mon- 
archal” in character, with the Kenesary movement 
reduced to a mere two pages (from a long chapter 
in 1943) and sketched in the darkest colors. The 
impression is given that there were never any hos- 
tile feelings between the Russian and Kazakh peo- 
ples, that they joined together in a sort of common- 
wealth of peoples and marched shoulder to shoulder 
toward the October Revolution. The book received 


a chorus of hurrahs in a ten-page review in Kom-* 


munist.** 

Meanwhile Bekmakhanov had quietly surfaced 
during the period of relaxed cultural controls in 
1956. His first article in six years, entitled “The 
Feudal-Monarchal Movements in Kazakhstan,” was 
inconspicuously published in the scholarly journal 
of the Kazakh State University and was probably a 
ballon dessai.** Acknowledging in an opening 
footnote that Pravda’s article of December 20, 1950, 
condemning the 1949 history and evaluating the 
Kenesary movement as “feudal-monarchal” and 
“nationalistic” had given him “invaluable assis- 
tance,” Bekmakhanov went on to refute his old 
arguments point by point. The following year he 
elaborated on these views in a detailed monograph, 
The Annexation of Kazakhstan to Russia, which is 


still highly regarded in the USSR.** 


An Apology with a Difference 


Bekmakhanov’s new writings were accepted as 
admissions of error, and his professional standing 
was restored. But if one reads closely his account 
of the Kenesary movement in the article mentioned 
above and in the fourth chapter of the monograph, 
it becomes apparent that this is an apology with a 
difference. Bekmakhanov seems, in fact, to be 
employing a technique of evasion every bit as 
clever as those used by 19th-century Russian writers 
in trying to slip material by the Tsarist censors. 


32]. Braginskii, I. Zlatkin, N. Ustiugov, “Poleznaia kniga po 
istorii Kazakhstana” (A Useful Book on the History of Ka- 
zakhstan) , Kommunist, No. 16, 1957, pp. 86-95. 

33, B. Bekmakhanoyv, “Feodalno-monarkhicheskie  dviz- 
heniia v Kazakhstane,” Uchenye zapiski kazakhskii gosudarst- 
vennoi universitet (Scholarly Notes of the Kazakh State Uni- 
versity), Vol. XX (1956), pp. 66-85. 

84. B. Bekmakhanov, Prisoedinenie Kazakhstana k Rossii, 
Moscow, 1957. 


He repeatedly restates his old arguments before 
proceeding to refute them. His restatements are 
solidly grounded on documentary evidence from 
the Russian archives, frequently given in direct 
quotations with page citations, while his refutations 
are based on nothing more than the thin air of 
recent party reinterpretations. On the surface, 
Bekmakhanov seems to acknowledge that he erred 
in taking the documentary evidence at face value, 
and that he later learned, with Pravda’s help, that 
Kenesary’s promises and policies as stated in the 
documents were fraudulent. Could it be that both 
Bekmakhanov and his readers were more interested 
in the restatements than the refutations? 

Be that as it may, Bekmakhanov rapidly recov- 
ered his position as the foremost Kazakh historian. 
He even appears to have won the favor and con- 
fidence of the party, as evidenced by the fact that 
he was entrusted with writing a series of textbooks 
on Kazakh history for elementary schools. He also 
edited the most authoritative bibliography of his- 
torical works on Kazakhstan, in which he discreetly 
neglected to mention his own controversial book of 
1947. He was on the editorial board of important 
Kazakh journals and occupied prominent positions 
at the Kazakh State University and in the Kazakh 
Academy of Sciences until his death in 1966. 

In its obituary on Bekmakhanov, Voprosy istorii 
recounted in great detail the many accomplishments 
of “this staunch and devoted Communist,” includ- 
ing his lectures to party officials, his propaganda 
work, and his part in training dozens of young 
cadres in the teaching profession. With regard to 
his contributions to Kazakh historiography, the 
journal attributed “especially great significance” 
to his “elaboration of questions relating to the 
friendship of the Kazakh and Russian peoples and 
their mutual struggle against a common enemy, 
Tsarism.” But the curious reader may note that 
the obituary, which is studded with dates, has a 
conspicuous gap in it, as indicated by this sentence 
in the middle of the article: “In 1946-47 Ermukhan 
Bekmakhanov worked as deputy director of the In- 
stitute of History, Archeology and Ethnography of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR; and 
from 1957 to May 1966 he was Chairman of the 
Department of History at the Kazakh State Uni- 
versity.” °° The missing decade of his life has 
apparently been committed to the memory hole. 


35 Voprosy istorii, No. 9, 1966, p. 220. 
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Minorities 


The Ukrainians 


By Robert S. Sullivant 


t is now fifteen years since the last of the Ukrain- 
ian nationalist guerrilla bands of World War II 
melted away into the Carpathian woods or were 
destroyed or resettled by Russian forces. In retro- 
spect the struggle carried on by these small forces 
over a period of more than a dozen years seems 
to have left little legacy beyond its reminder that 
certain Ukrainian elements have found it difficult in 
the past to accept one or another aspect of Russian 
or Communist rule. 

The problem posed by this kind of nationalist 
movement was extreme, and the Russian response 
was not surprisingly inflexible and harsh. Perhaps 
no Russian national leader could be expected to 
accept so radical a Ukrainian separatist movement 
as legitimate. Even Lenin, with his firm support 
for the principle of national self-determination and 
his liberal position on the Finnish question, re- 
garded independence for the Ukraine in his time 
as no more than a short-run testimonial to Bolshevik 
weakness. 

Where national demands of a more limited sort 
have been involved—demands for language use 
and special educational programs, for economic 
a a i 
Author of Soviet Politics and the Ukraine, 1917- 
1957 (Columbia University Press, 1962), Mr. 
Sullivant is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Missouri at St. Louis. 
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development, for separate religions and forms of 
cultural expression—the Russian response has been 
more complex and varied. 

In a recent issue of the journal Kommunist the 
Kazakh leader Nurymbek Dzhandildin has sum- 
marized the current Soviet position in a general 
way. A socialist state, Dzhandildin suggests, has 
two principal concerns: (1) the building of pro- 
ductive forces; and (2) the development of free 
social and political relations. The first concern is 
primary, for it is only on the solid foundation of a 
sufficiently developed and properly organized econ- 
omy that free social and political relations are 
conceivable. In exploring any problem such as the 
nationalities question, the relationship between 
these two social concerns has to be recognized. 

Because each nationality group is concerned 
primarily with building its productive forces, 
Dzhandildin concludes that it finds a measure of 
natural unity with every other nationality. The 
unity may not be immediately apparent to all 
groups, many of which will find themselves sep- 
arated from one another by traditional historic 


1V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 4th ed., Moscow, 1941-51. Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 90, 296. 

*N. Dzhandildin, “Yedinaia mnogonatsionalnaia kultura,” 
(A Single, Multinational Culture), Kommunist, No. 5, March 
1966, pp. 62-71. 


differences of languages, customs, artistic forms 
and styles. These differences, Dzhandildin indi- 
cates, will not only remain for a time but may even 
grow, as each national culture flowers in the richer 
soil it finds at advancing stages in its economic 
development. In some instances—e.g., where one 
nationality, particularly a dominant one, adopts a 
“vulgar,” “nihilist” approach to the traditions of 
another—differences will be exaggerated. Never- 
theless, as each nationality finds itself moving along 
the same path of economic development with others, 
it will come to accept a natural unity of ideology, 
of ethical principles and ideals, of “outlooks.” 
Inevitably each culture is subjected to a growing 
measure of influence from other cultures. In a 
process referred to as “sblizhenie,” there is a con- 
solidation or coming together of separate national- 
ities on the basis of mutual economic development 
combined with a flowering of fraternal cooperation 
and friendly relationships in economic affairs, cul- 
ture, and intellectual life. 

The process Dzhandildin describes is an easy 
and natural one, developing spontaneously, it would 
appear, in any socialist multinational system where 
state policy avoids the pitfall of oppressive, im- 
perialist chauvinism. The process is also a non- 
national one, leading ultimately to the creation of 
an international society representing an amalgam 
of the best of all cultures rather than the features of 
a single dominant culture. 

In practice, Soviet leaders have shown little con- 
fidence that “‘sblizhenie” might develop as naturally 
and in as international a form as Dzhandildin sug- 
gests. Because of the considerable differences in 
national development among the Soviet Union’s 
nationalities, different approaches have been ap- 
plied at different times to one group or another. 
There has been little inclination to de-emphasize 
the dominant role of Russians in favor of a vague 
multinational culture. In short, the concept of 
sblizhenie has come to be interpreted as assimila- 
tion—the drawing of minority nationalities into 
the dominant culture in a manner not so different 
from the historic assimilation of diverse immigrant 
groups into American society. 


Early Russification 


How has this process of assimiliation developed 
in the Ukraine? We might expect that Ukrainians, 
as a nationality group, would be the most readily 
assimilated of the Soviet Union’s minorities. Both 
their language and their traditional forms of wor- 


ship have been similar to those of the Russians. 
The two peoples shared a common history in their 
beginnings and for many hundreds of years in their 
political organization. Large numbers of Russians 
have made their homes in the Ukraine, particularly 
in its eastern and southern sections, while Ukrain- 
ians on their part have settled in central Russia or 
have joined with Russians in colonizing Siberia and 
Central Asia. 

In point of fact, however, relations between Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians have frequently been troubled, 
and the process of assimilation in the Ukraine has 
been retarded by the differences between Ukrainian 
culture patterns, which have been predominantly 
rural, and Russian culture patterns, which have been 
predominantly urban. Census figures of the 1920’s 
suggest the differences between the two ethnic 
groups. Of the Ukrainian population, 90 percent 
lived in rural areas while over half the Russians in 
the Ukraine lived in the cities. With some excep- 
tions, the cities were in fact dominated by Russian 
and Jewish majorities, particularly the major 
centers of the Donbass, where 61 percent of the 
population was identified as Russian. In a few cities 
Russians comprised as much as 70 to 80 percent 
of the population.’ 


The problem was compounded because a large 
number of Ukrainians who had moved to the cities 
had lost their Ukrainian ties under Tsarist rule and 
had come to regard themselves for all practical pur- 
poses as Russians. There is no easy measure of 
the extent of this assimilation, but the census of 
1926 reported that nearly a quarter of urban 
Ukrainians had come to regard Russian as their 
primary language. It was not simply that they 
spoke Russian but that they identified it as their 
first tongue. If we can regard these groups as 
assimilated, it appears that only 36 percent of the 
population of the Ukraine’s cities remained pri- 
marily Ukrainian. On the other hand, the census 
indicated that in the countryside Russification had 
proceeded much more slowly: only 2 percent of 
rural Ukrainians had come to regard Russian as 
their primary tongue. 


The contrast between the city and the village was one 
which many Ukrainians regarded in a painful way. For 
them the city was not Ukrainian and the city was not 
peasant. The city was alien and hostile. 


3 Tsentralnoe statisticheskoe upravlenie SSSR, otdel perepisi, 
Vsesoiuznaia perepis naseleniia 1926 goda, Moscow, 1927, 
Vol. XI, pp. 8-30; Tsentralnoe Statisticheskoe upravlenie SSSR, 
otdel demografii, Trudy, Moscow, 1924, Vol. XX, Part IV, 
pp. 40-51. 
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The city rules the village and the city is “alien.’’ The 
city draws to itself almost all the wealth and gives the 
village almost nothing in return. The city extracts taxes 
which never return to the Ukrainian village. In the city 
one must pay bribes to be freed from scorn and red tape. 
In the city are warm fires, schools, theaters, music and 
plays. The city is expensively dressed, as for a holiday; 
it eats and drinks well; many people promenade. In the 
village there is nothing besides hard work, impenetrable 
darkness, and misery. The city is aristocratic, it is alien. 
It is not ours, not Ukrainian.+ 


In the years immediately after the Revolution, 
Soviet leaders viewed these ethnic divisions as a 
part of the broad problem of winning control of the 
Ukraine. It is not surprising that they sought sup- 
port chiefly in the largest urban areas in the east, 
for here were the bulk of the Ukraine’s industrial 
workers—the logical allies of the Bolsheviks—and 
here too were the majority of the Ukraine’s Rus- 
sians, untroubled by national hostilities. Russian 
elements from the cities were drawn at once into 
dominant positions in the Ukrainian Soviet govern- 
ment, and they sought to maintain a privileged 
position for Russians and to preserve and expand 
Tsarist Russification. Throughout the first years, 
until April 1923, the government seemed determined 
to assimilate Ukrainians into Soviet Russian life with 
little regard for the local language, customs, or 
traditions. 


Surprisingly, it was central officials who ordered 
a halt to Russification. Concerned, perhaps, that the 
program might alienate an important segment of the 
Soviet empire whose support was vital to Soviet 
success, they denounced the Russian leaders who 
governed the Ukraine. In an early party resolution, 
the Ukrainian government was charged with failure 
to-conduct itself with the necessary “tolerance and 
prudence” toward the Ukrainian nationalist move- 
ment.’ In 1921 Stalin issued a strong statement de- 
manding that the local governments in the Ukraine 
and in other border regions accept the national 
peculiarities of their region, establish the local 
language as the official one, and emphasize the re- 
cruitment to party and state posts of leaders drawn 
from the local population.’ In one of his last major 
statements Lenin attacked Russification in strongest 


4Peter Skoreventanski, Revoliutsiia na Ukraine, Saratov, 
1919, pp. 7-8. Quoted in H. R. Weinstein, “Land Hunger in the 
Ukraine, 1905-1917,” Journal of Economic History (New 
York), May 1942, p. 25. 

5 “O sovetskoi vlasti na Ukraine,” (On Soviet Power in the 
Ukraine), Vsesoiuznaia kommunisticheskaia partiia (bolshe- 
vikov) v rezoliutsiiakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov Ts. K., 
1898-1935, 5th ed., Moscow, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 324-26. 
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terms, insisting that the problem had become the 
most serious one confronting Soviet leaders, and 
that it was better “‘to stretch too far in the direction 
of complacence and softness toward the national 
minorities, than too little.” * 


Ukrainization 


Under central pressure a strong program was 
adopted early in 1923 to end Russification and to 
strengthen local Ukrainian institutions. Ukrainian 
was to be introduced as the official language in all 
party and government work; Russian chauvinists 
were to be removed from leadership posts and re- 
placed with Ukrainians; a campaign was to be in- 
augurated to teach Ukrainian to those who did not 
know it, to extend its use in the schools, and to en- 
large Ukrainian cultural facilities of every kind. 
The program was given the label “Ukrainization” 
and was to transform the Ukraine from a Russified 
and Russian-dominated republic into a distinctly 
Ukrainian one. The suggestion was strong that 
Russians living in the Ukraine would one day lose 
their national identification and become absorbed 
linguistically and culturally into a relatively homo- 
geneous Ukrainian society. 

For a short time the program was strenuously 
applied. Ukrainian language centers were estab- 
lished in party and government institutions, schools 
were shifted to the Ukrainian language, newspapers 
and publishing houses were prodded to publish in 
Ukrainian rather than Russian, and Ukrainians were 
encouraged to use their own language in the courts 
and in government and party work. 

But almost at once powerful opposition developed, 
spearheaded by the Ukraine’s entrenched Russian 
minority. The program, it was charged, was as dis- 
criminatory against Russians as the earlier Tsarist 
Russification program had been discriminatory 
against Ukrainians. Moreover, the argument ran, 
the program had fallen into the hands of Ukrainian 
nationalists who were working under its protection 
to spread counterrevolutionary and anti-Soviet sepa- 
ratist propaganda. A more balanced program was 
required if the revolution in the Ukraine was to be 
safeguarded and if Russian and Jewish minorities 
were to be protected against Ukrainian chauvinism.® 


™VKP (b) v rezoliutsiiakh, I, pp. 391-397; and Richard 
Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1954, p. 276. 

*N. N. Popov, Narys istorii komunistychnoi partii (bol- 
shivykiv) Ukrainy, Kharkov, 1928, pp. 299-300; Treti Sezd 
Sovetov SSR: Stenograficheskii otchet, Moscow, 1925, 272-80. 


Early in 1926 the dispute over Ukrainization was 
taken directly to Moscow. Oleksandr Shumskyi, 
Ukrainian Commissar of Education and leader of the 
Ukrainian “nationalist” Bolsheviks, insisted in a 
personal interview with Stalin that despite party 
resolutions, assimilation pressures of the Tsarist era 
remained dominant in the Ukraine.’ Powerful re- 
sistance, he argued, had developed within the 
Russian and Russified wing of the party to the 
Ukraine’s distinctive culture and language. Many 
refused to support Ukrainian-language programs and 
showed an ongoing prejudice against native Ukrain- 
ians, denying them leadership posts in the govern- 
ment, party, and trade unions. Because these ele- 
ments comprised the majority of party leaders and 
because they occupied controlling positions every- 
where in the Ukraine, their resistance could not be 
overcome by Ukrainians alone. If the Ukrainization 
program was to be successfully carried out, direct 
intervention from Moscow was required. Republic 
officials would have to be replaced by local leaders 
committed to Ukrainian ways. 

In his reply Stalin dismissed Shumskyi’s com- 
plaint, calling instead for a decrease in the tempo of 
Ukrainization. He agreed that Russifying, assimi- 
lating tendencies were to be opposed and that 
leaders and cadres were to be removed when they 
would not accept the program. The pace of Ukrain- 
ization could not be hurried, however, and there had 
not yet emerged a sufficient body of Ukrainian 
workers capable of replacing Russian and Russified 
leaders. Moreover, the program required the most 
careful safeguards to ensure that it would not be- 
come oppressive of Russian and Jewish minorities or 
fall into the hands of anti-Russian, anti-Soviet na- 
tionalists. Differences between the Russian and 
Ukrainian cultures were negligible and were not to 
be emphasized or exaggerated. Russia, as the citadel 
of Leninism and the world revolutionary movement, 
provided the example to be emulated by other 
peoples. Russian cultural influences in the Ukraine 
were salutary and were not to be attacked.” 


«Separate but Equal?” 


Shumskyi was shortly relieved of his party and 
government posts and was denounced in the Ukraine 
by Russians and Ukrainians alike. Although the 
Ukrainization program was not abandoned, it was 


9 Stalin, op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 149-50. 
10 [bid., pp. 149-54. 


no longer vigorously stressed. In 1927 a new statute 
on languages was adopted, giving Russian virtually 
equal status with Ukrainian: both languages were 
to be taught in the schools, both were to be used by 
government agencies, and efforts to force Russians 
to use Ukrainian were to be abandoned.” Ina party 
resolution it was announced that what was needed 
was a “battle on two fronts”: against Russian 
chauvinism and assimilation practices on the one 
hand, and against counterrevolutionary Ukrainian 
nationalism on the other. Ukrainians were to be 
allowed to develop their language and culture with- 
out stigma or restraint, and Ukrainian institutions 
were to be accepted as republic institutions. Rus- 
sians and Jews were to be equally free, however, and 
were not to be forced to adopt Ukrainian ways."* 

If the “battle on two fronts” was an attempt at 
compromise between the Ukrainian and Russian 
factions of republic leadership, it soon failed. The 
main problem arose in the cities, which represented 
the center of Bolshevik power in the Ukraine since 
they contained the majority of party members, the 
trade unions, and the governmental, industrial, and 
educational leaders. Because the cities were more 
Russian than Ukrainian, pressures at the republic 
level were overwhelmingly weighted toward Russian 
rather than Ukrainian institutions. How, nationalist 
Ukrainians asked, was the republic to be distinctly 
Ukrainian, if leadership was to come from the cities, 
and if the cities were not to be forcibly Ukrainized? 

The problem was further complicated by the 
profound changes in overall Soviet policy that oc- 
curred in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Under 
the industrialization and collectivization plans 
pressed in these years, the population of the 
Ukraine’s urban and industrial areas began to swell. 
In part, the increase consisted of Russian technicians 
and industrial managers imported into the Ukraine 
from central Russia to implement the new programs. 
These groups enlarged the Russian segment of the 
urban population and considerably strengthened 
Russian influence. At the same time, Ukrainian 
peasants—uprooted by collectivization and left as 
surplus labor by the mechanization of agriculture— 
also flocked to the cities, probably in even greater 
numbers than the Russians. To Ukrainian nation- 


11“Zakon pro rivnopraynist mov na Ukraini,” (Law on the 
Equality of Languages in the Ukraine), Visti vseukrainskoho 
tsentralnoho vykonavchoho komitetu (Kiev), July 8, 1927. 

12 “Zaiava TsK KP(b)U do vykonkomu kominterna,” (Dec- 
laration of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
[Bolshevik] of the Ukraine to the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern), in Mykola Skrypnyk. Dzherela ta prychyny roz- 
lamu v KPZU, Kharkov, 1928, pp. 108-23. 
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alist Bolsheviks—led now by the influential Nikolai 
Skrypnik—it was intolerable to confront these 
Ukrainians with the Russian culture dominant in 
the cities, subjecting them to the same assimilation 
pressures that Tsarist rule had applied. Again, it 
seemed essential that the cities be Ukrainized. 
Despite Shumskyi’s earlier failure, there was some 
reason for Skrypnik to expect the support of central 
leaders for his position. As early as 1921 Stalin had 
announced, “It is clear that although Russian ele- 
ments still predominate in the cities of the Ukraine, 


in the course of time these cities will inevitably be 
Ukrainized.” In 1926 Stalin had reaffirmed his view, 
modifying it only to suggest that the process would 
be a “long, spontaneous, natural” one that could 
not be forced.'® 

Stalin, however, refused to give Skrypnik any 
practical support, and Russian leaders in the Ukraine 
fastened upon Stalin’s suggestion for slow and vol- 


13 Stalin, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 49; Vol. VIII, pp. 149-54. 


Voices from the Ukraine .. . 


leksandr Solzhenitsyn’s unprecedented letter to 
the Fourth Congress of Soviet Writers created 
a furor in Soviet literary circles, but perhaps 
nowhere was its impact more relevant and poignant 
than in the Ukraine. The letter vehemently assaulted 
“the oppression, no longer tolerable, that our literature 
has been enduring from censorship for decades,” and 
spoke of “violence and personal persecution.” ! (les 
Gonchar, Chairman of the Union of Writers of the 
Ukraine, addressing the Fourth Congress, echoed 
Solzhenitsyn’s words: 


The most severe and irascible of editors, as well as the 
inconspicuous person tightly clutching his colored pencil, 
should understand that restricting the thought of a Soviet 
artist, and confining the scope of his literary activity 
can only interest such people as the bureaucrat, living 
in constant fear for his position (unless he is handi- 
capped by a totally primitive mind); the careerist; or 
the inflexible dogmatic. 2 


Both men were publicly voicing a feeling that was 
strong among numerous Soviet writers, and particu- 
larly strong among a group of Ukrainian writers, 
critics and poets known as the shestydesyatnyky 
(“Men of the Sixties”) who appeared with the post- 
Stalinist thaw at the beginning of the 1960’s. The best 
known of this group are Ivan Drach, Mykola Vinh- 
ranovskyy, Vitaliy Korotych, Mykola Synhayivskyy, 
and Robert Tretyakov. In addition, there are the 
poetess, Lina Kostenko, and the young literary critics, 
Ivan Dzyuba and Ivan Svitlychnyy. Naturally, there 
are great differences between these writers, and some 
are not too different in style or thought from other 
Soviet writers. But in general the “shestydesyatnyky” 
are distinguished by a more “western” and more out- 


1 New York Times, June 5 and 6, 1967. 


2 Idem. 
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spoken approach than most Soviet writers, If any 
themes can be said to be dominant in their works, they 
are strong national pride, even patriotism; and a desire 
to transcend or attack the confines of dogma dictated 
by socialist realism. 

The latter is surely the dominant factor in the follow- 
ing lines by Ivan Drach, probably written about Pavlo 
Tychyna, appointed in March 1962 by the Presidium 
of the Union of Writers of the Ukraine as a sort of 
watchdog over the works of the shestydesyatnyky: 


You have so many sides that you are round like a snake, 
You are a white-headed master with a black palate. 

You always sing the same song, 

That my generation is decadent. 3 


And national pride is surely evident in the following, 
by Mykola Vinhranovskyy: 


You’ve brought my people to my heart, 

You’ve lit my thoughts with time 

And put them into the language of a Ukranian mother. 

I look at you with my heart and mind, 

I love you through the universe and through humanity. . . 

And through the sunflower in its golden dream, 

And through the grey hair of a wise thinker, 

And through the wild Sweetpeas on 
fields... .4 


the stubble 


In prose, too, outspoken frankness is evident. Ivan 
Dzyuba, for example, wrote in Literaturna Ukraina of 
January 9, 1962: 


When a writer turns to his reader solely for the purpose 
of presenting a belletristic work which illustrates the 
point of some administrative endeavor, or sings the 
praises of a government action—he mocks the writer's 
calling itself. 


* Survey (London), No. 59, April 1966, p. 105. 
4 Ibid., p. 106. 


untary Ukrainization to plead their own case. Al- 
ready, they argued, Ukrainization had moved too 
rapidly, to the disadvantage of the Russian workers 
in the cities: Russian films were no longer being 
shown; worse, workers could not participate in trade- 
union and party meetings, which were being con- 
ducted exclusively in Ukrainian. 

In 1929 Skrypnik recognized these complaints, 
suggesting a compromise program which he called 
“voluntary Ukrainization.” Russians in the cities 
would be allowed to use their language as widely as 


they saw fit but would be educated to the advantages 
of Ukrainian as the official language of the Republic 
and would be encouraged to learn it, initially as a 
secondary tongue, but ultimately as a_ primary 
tongue. For the moment the Skrypnik compromise 
was accepted despite the continued opposition of 
Russians in the Ukraine.” 


14 Nikolai Skrypnik, Statti i promovy, Kharkov, 1931, Vol. II, 
Pt. 2, pp. 113-17, 156-59. 
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The ‘“Shestydesyatnyky”’ 


And in Vasyl Symonenko’s Diary which was recently 
issued abroad, we find the following entry for Octo- 
ber 10, 1962: 


In Roses in Mourning I had not intended to “topple 
gods.” In it I take a stand against a new religion, 
against the hypocrites who, not unsuccessfully, are trying 
to transform Marxism into a religion, converting it into 
a Procrustean bed for science, the arts, love.® 


arty leaders were quick to realize that works 

such as these were dangerous to the regime, and 

subjected their authors to severe criticism. The 

campaign against the shestydesyatnyky reached its 

climax at the 23rd Congress of the Ukrainian CP in 

March 1966, in a speech by the party-line playwright, 
O. Ye. Korneichuk: 


To such young talents who lose their honor and con- 
science, who do not value the good fortune of member- 
ship in the great family of Soviet nations, only one thing 
can be said: “Come to your senses, because you will 
have to face the people. They might take away your 
Soviet passport and say: Get off our sacred land.” © 


A month later, two Ukrainian literary critics, Ivan 
Svitlychnyy and Ivan Dzyuba, were arrested for, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, “their spirited defense 
of young Ukrainian poets against attempts by the 
Soviet literary bureaucracy to impose conformism.” * 
Dzyuba was released after the preliminary investiga- 
tion because of ill health; Svitlychnyy, however, was 
kept in prison for eight months. Word also reached 
the West that during the summer of 1965 arrests of 


5 Suchasnist (Munich) No. 1, January 1965. 
6 Literaturna Ukraina, March 18, 1966. 
7 New York Times, April 7 and 22, 1966. 


Ukrainian intellectuals had taken place in Kiev, Lvov, 
Ternopol, Lutsk, Zhytomyr, and Ivano-Frankivsk, and 
that at least 20 of them were tried in the spring of 1966 
and sentenced to prison terms of one to six years. 

This information was confirmed by Ivan Drach and 
Dmytro Pavlychko on November 11, 1966, in New 
York, when the two writers were there as members of 
the Soviet Ukrainian delegation to the UN General 
Assembly. “This question is very painful for us and 
for me personally,” said Drach, speaking for himself 
and Pavlychko in answer to a query from the floor, 
“because among those arrested were my friends.” 
According to Drach, the evidence against the de- 
fendents consisted of documents written by them criti- 
cizing the Soviet system of government, the hostile atti- 
tude of the system towards the Ukraine, and the “Red 
fascism” prevailing in the Ukraine. He did not con- 
firm or deny these accusations, but did say that he felt 
there was no need to arrest the accused or bring 
them to trial.® 

The defendants were sentenced under Article 62 of 
the Ukrainian Criminal Code. The charges were agita- 
tion and propaganda aimed at undermining the Soviet 
regime. The writers denied their guilt and testified that 
they had merely worked for the development of Ukrain- 
ian literature, language, culture, and economy, for cul- 
tural exchange with other nations, and for the imple- 
mentation of the constitutional rights of the Ukrainian 
SSR. But the judges were unsympathetic to their de- 
fense. They remained indifferent even when, as re- 
ported by London’s New Statesman of December 16, 
1966, “about a dozen Ukrainian writers and scientists 

. . interceded for the young men and asked for the 
sentences to be rescinded.” 


8In a speech to the Overseas Press Club, Noy. 11, 1966, 


reported in PROLOG, Novy. 18, 1966. 
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It was not long, however, before the central 
leaders, Stalin among them, found even this lower 
level of Ukrainization pressure unacceptable. The 
collectivization shock of the early 1930’s, when 
Soviet efforts to transform the countryside met with 
grand-scale resistance from the Ukrainian peas- 
antry, emphasized anew the critical importance for 
the Bolsheviks of the Ukraine’s urban areas with 
their Russian elements. There is little evidence that 
Ukrainian nationalists played an important role in 
stimulating peasant unrest. But the identification of 
Ukrainians with rural areas was so close as to give 
pause to Soviet leaders. Here, they foresaw, were 
elements which might develop into a powerful peas- 
ant-nationalist rebellion. Ukrainians who pressed 
for decentralization, localism, and the Ukrainization 
program were therefore suspiciously close to treason. 
One after another, Ukrainian nationalist subversive 
organizations were “uncovered”. In 1933-34 Stalin 
insisted that the Ukrainization program be dropped, 
and in short order its principal supporters were 
removed. In the future, it was announced, all sup- 
port was to be given to “proletarian internation- 
alism” and “Soviet solidarity” in preference to local 
Ukrainian themes, and leadership posts were to 
be filled with “tried and tested persons educated 
in the Bolshevik spirit” rather than with ethnic 
Ukrainians of uncertain political reliability.” 


It soon became clear that the new approach rep- 
resented a major reversal in policy. In the cities 
of the Ukraine, pressure on Russians and Jews to 
shift to Ukrainian ways was dropped, and leadership 
was left in the hands of Russians. Indeed, Russifi- 
cation pressures intensified, since Ukrainians were 
under a cloud of suspicion and an increasing pre- 
mium was placed on familiarity with the Russian 
language and culture. The Ukrainization process, it 
was indicated, had come to an end."® 


The return to Russification endured for the re- 
mainder of Stalin’s rule. In 1938 a requirement was 
adopted that the Russian language be taught 
throughout the Ukrainian school system. All citi- 
zens, including those in the rural areas, were to be 
able to converse fluently in simple Russian and to 
read and write the language in an elementary way.’ 
Increasingly, Russian was depicted as superior to 
Ukrainian, not only as the language Lenin had 
used and the language common to the whole Soviet 


15 Visti ..., Jan. 17, 1933; P. P. Postyshev and S. V. 
Kossior, Soviet Ukraine Today, Moscow, 1934, pp. 95-96. 

'® Postyshev and Kossior, op. cit., pp. 50-57. 

17 Visti . . ., April 24, and June 17, 1938. 
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Union, but as the bearer of an advanced, revolu- 
tionary, proletarian culture. The pressure exerted 
earlier to induce writers and artists to work with 
the Ukrainian. language and with Ukrainian themes 
was replaced by pressure on Ukrainians to avoid 
nationalist tendencies and to increase their use of 
the Russian language and of Russian themes. 

A final motive for Russification was provided by 
World War II. National unity and solidarity seemed 
essential in the face of the German advance. As the 
war progressed, Stalin became convinced that only 
the Russian people were wholly committed to the 
defense of the Soviet Union and that other nation- 
alities, including the Ukrainians, were at best un- 
enthusiastic and at worst treasonous. The problem 
was aggravated by absorption into the Ukraine of 
new districts in the west—districts which before the 
war had belonged to Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania. The populations in these districts were 
more strongly nationalist and less willing to accept 
Soviet rule than the population in other parts of 
the Ukraine. The pressure to emphasize Russifica- 
tion grew correspondingly. 


Gradually the Russification program centered on 
two traditional approaches. First, use of the Russian 
language was pressed even in areas such as the 
western Ukraine, where it had previously been of 
small or no importance; work in the higher schools 
was shifted from Ukrainian or Polish to Russian, 
and increasingly it became the common tongue for 
official meetings. Second, large numbers of Russians 
or Russified and urbanized Ukrainians were as- 
signed to leadership posts in traditionally Ukrainian 
areas. Although there are no precise figures, it 
appears that many thousands of such workers were 
dispatched to the countryside in the years after 
World War II, chiefly from the great urban com- 
plexes in the east. The influence of these immigrants 
was felt most strongly in the western Ukraine, where 
native leaders found themselves denied the higher 
positions in the party, the government, industry and 
education. Understandably, this population shift 
also resulted in a dramatic strengthening of urban 
influences in the rural areas. Because urban atti- 
tudes were largely Russian, the shifts tended to in- 
crease the rate and extent of assimilation. 


After Stalin 


In the years following Stalin’s death the pendulum 
swung back once more from the most extreme forms 
of Russification. Among the principal accusations 
leveled against Stalinism was the charge that it had 


led to a distortion of the Leninist policy of friend- 
ship of all nationalities. The First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine, L. G. Melnikov, 
was removed from his post and denounced for en- 
gaging in the “vicious practice” of appointing party 
leaders drawn from eastern districts to high posi- 
tions in the western Ukraine. In the future, it was 
urged, the party in the Ukraine was to emphasize 
the training and development of local leaders in all 
districts and was to give each area the opportunity 
to develop Soviet programs in ways which had spe- 
cial meaning for its own people.** 

In a broader way, new importance was given the 
role Ukrainians might play in the Soviet Union as 
a whole. For the first time in the Soviet period 
Ukrainians were depicted as chief partners with 
Great Russians in building a new Soviet world. The 
partnership was not described as wholly equal, for 
the Russian nation was labeled the principal “bearer 
of the great revolutionary ideas of freedom and 
progress.” Nevertheless, it was suggested, Ukrain- 
ians were a part of the same basic Slavic family as 
Russians and might be regarded as co-leaders set 
apart from other ethnic minorities.” 

This partnership theme served as a powerful reas- 
surance to the Ukraine, but it was also an implicit re- 
minder that, as an equally responsible and privileged 
people with Russians, Ukrainians were obligated 
to provide dedicated support for Soviet programs. 
The theme reflected the considerable  differ- 
ence between Khrushchev’s immediate practical 
political situation and that of Stalin before him. As 
a long-time party boss in the Ukraine—from 1938 
to 1949—Khrushchev had constructed a powerful 
regional party organization, presumably identified 
closely with himself. It was natural for him to turn 
to this machine, first, for direct support in his strug- 
gle for the succession and, second, as a source of 
lieutenants to be assigned supporting positions 
throughout the Soviet Union. The impressive list 
of leaders thus promoted out of the Ukraine included 
Brezhnev, Podgorny, Kirilenko, Rudenko, Serdiuk, 
Korniets, Rudakov, Matskevich, and many others. 
Since Brezhnev in the past was as closely identified 
with the Ukraine as Khrushchev, he is likely to be 
influenced by the same considerations, though per- 
haps less directly. In any case, there has been no 
evidence since Khrushchev’s removal of any inten- 
tion to reduce the large role played by Ukrainians 
in Soviet affairs. 


18 Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), June 13, 1953. 
19 Pravda (Moscow), May 30, 1954. 


The Prospects Ahead 


We have been following two threads in the de- 
velopment of the Ukraine under Soviet rule—first, 
the wide oscillations of official policy from period to 
period; and second, the shifts in population that 
have accompanied urbanization in the Ukraine and 
the impact of these shifts on relationships between 
Ukrainians and Russians. What conclusions can be 
drawn concerning the future course of development 
in this important Soviet republic? 

First, it seems likely that Soviet leaders will con- 
tinue to have a higher degree of confidence in the 
loyalty and reliability of Ukrainians than in the 
past. Stalin in his time seemed impelled to exag- 
gerate Ukrainian hostility. He was excessively sus- 
picious of all sub-centers of power outside Moscow, 
and Kiev was one of the most important of these 
centers. Apparently he misread the series of crises 
he had experienced involving the Ukraine—the 
nationalist movement at the time of the Revolution, 
the collectivization difficulties of the 1930’s, the 
question of Ukrainian loyalty during World War 
II, and the difficult task of absorbing into the 
Ukraine the new western districts acquired before 
and after the war. Because of his suspicions, he 
drove into opposition Ukrainian leaders such as 
Petrovskyi, Chubar, Skrypnik, Liubchenko and 
others, whose loyalty initially was not seriously in 
question. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev both seem to have rec- 
ognized that leaders have emerged in the Ukraine 
who are closely identified with the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet regime, and who form as reliable a 
group of adherents as might be found in party 
organizations in Russian centers. These Ukrainians 
are mainly from the cities of the eastern Ukraine, 
where they have been exposed to strong Russian and 
Soviet influence. They have been taught the Russian 
language, sent to Russian schools, and infused with 
attitudes which are more strongly Russian than 
Ukrainian. They have emphasized their complete 
opposition to Ukrainian separatists and to the na- 
tionalist movements developed by émigrés. Their 
acceptance by the central leaders, and the positions 
of influence they have been given, encourage them 
to identify more closely with the Soviet Union. As 
they do so, the confidence that central leaders have 
in them is also likely to increase. 

Second, we can expect that the traditional division 
of the Ukraine into a predominantly Russian urban 
area and a predominantly Ukrainian rural area will 
remain. Moreover, as urban areas continue to grow, 
there will be a steady increase in the number of 
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Ukrainians assimilated to one degree or another 
into Russian culture. Statistics on languages used 
in the school system indicate that ethnic cultural 
polarization follows substantially along urban-rural 
lines.*® In recent years, approximately 86 percent of 
students enrolled in rural schools have been taught 
in the Ukrainian language as opposed to only 52 per- 
cent of students in urban schools.’ The figures 
suggest that although Soviet language policy may 
have been successful at one time in prompting 
Russians and Jews to learn Ukrainian and at an- 
other time in prompting Ukrainians to learn Rus- 
sian, it has not altered the basic pattern of language 
use in either the cities or rural areas. 

In the early period, during the 1920’s, the Ukrain- 
ization program led many to study and use Ukrain- 
ian, but it failed to convert the bulk of the urban 
population to Ukrainian as its primary tongue. It 
was this failure which aroused the ire first of 
Shumskyi and then of Skrypnik, prompting them 
to demand a more stringent language program 
aimed at transforming the Ukraine ultimately into 
an exclusively Ukrainian republic. The decision of 
central leaders to avoid pressing for such a trans- 
formation meant that the large cities would re- 
main predominantly Russian centers. 

With the new emphasis on the Russian language 
in the 1930’s and 194.0’s, the situation was reversed. 
The new policy led to an increase in the number of 
Ukrainians moderately fluent in Russian but did not 
change the patterns of language use in the country- 
side. It is doubtful that the central leaders meant 
to produce a change, although the Russification 
measures adopted by Stalin after World War II 
suggested such an intent. In any case, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors repudiated these measures, supporting the 
continued use of Ukrainian in the areas where it was 
the generally accepted tongue. 

The most striking development in the Ukraine, 
therefore, has been its steady urbanization. In 
1926 less than 20 percent of the population lived in 
cities. By 1965 the number had grown to 51 per- 
cent.’ The urbanization process, involving Ukrain- 
ians and Russians alike, has reinforced not the 
Ukrainian culture—as Skrypnik had hoped would 
be the case—but the entrenched Russian culture. 


°0 Pravda Ukrainy, Aug. 8, 1953; Dec. 25, 1956; K. Z. Litvin, 
Rastsvet kultury sovetskoi Ukrainy, Kiev, 1954, pp. 36, 38. 

1 Estimates based on 1959 census reports, 1965 population 
figures, and data_on languages of instruction in the schools. 
Pravda Ukrainy, Dec. 25, 1965; and Tsentralnoe statisticheskoe 
upravlenie SSSR, Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v. 1964 g., Mos- 
eis 

22 Ibid. 
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Regardless of official policies, migrants to the cities 
have been confronted with informal economic and 
social pressures which have led many of them—if 
not in the first generation, then in the second,—to 
accept Russian as their primary tongue. Moreover, 
inasmuch as Russian is the common tongue for the 
Soviet Union as a whole and the accepted language 
for official organizations and agencies, there has 
been an additional premium on its use, particularly 
for those hopeful of rising to high positions in the 
party, government, industry, or even the professions 
and arts. In certain traditional Ukrainian cities 
such as Poltava and Vinnitsa, as well as in the 
western Ukraine, the effect has been less marked. 
But in the major industrial and commercial centers, 
particularly in the Donbass, Russification has ap- 
parently proceeded apace.”* 

Finally, it seems likely that Ukrainians, particu- 
larly Ukrainian intellectuals, will be confronted in 
the future with a growing crisis of identification. 
In the past their concerns have been chiefly with 
nationalist, historical-traditional, and rural themes. 
Their nationalism has been powerfully conservative 
in its sentiment. As contemporary problems of eco- 
nomic development and modernization have in- 
truded, Ukrainians have viewed them as essentially 
urban and non-traditional problems, and hence as 
non-Ukrainian in character. In the same way tradi- 
tional themes have become to a degree inappropriate 
or irrelevant. Ukrainian intellectuals are therefore 
faced with the task of bridging the gap between the 
warm familiarities of a national, primarily rural 
past and the conditions of a contemporary Ukrainian 
society with all its complex problems and difficulties. 

It may be that traditional-nationalist themes will 
continue to exert a powerful appeal despite the dif- 
ficulties they are likely to create with central officials 
anxious to moderate feelings of regional distinctive- 
ness. It may be that the tensions of urbanization 
and industrialization will lead to a renaissance 
of rural—and therefore Ukrainian—nostalgia, al- 
though much of the Ukraine has apparently com- 
pleted the most difficult phases of urbanization. 
Perhaps the most likely development is the emer- 
gence of a new urbanized Ukrainian culture, cen- 
tered in the old traditional cities of the Ukraine, 
but concerned with themes running parallel to those 


in other urban areas of the USSR. 


*3 A rough measure of the rate of assimilation is suggested 
by figures of the late 1950’s indicating that although 76.8 per- 
cent of the population of the Ukraine was Ukrainian by back- 
ground, only 69.1 percent of all students were enrolled in 
Ukrainian language schools. 


The Baltic Peoples 


By V. Stanley Vardys 


ravelers report that in Moscow the Baltic re- 
publics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are 
known as Sovetskaia zagranitsa,” t.e., “The Soviet 
Abroad.” The label is apt because the Baltic states 
indeed stand—culturally as well as geographically 
—on the edge of Soviet civilization. They are the 
most Western and the youngest of the Soviet re- 
publics, occupied in June of 1940 and incorporated 
in August of the same year. Though they now feel 
the entire weight of the Russian colossus, his- 
torically the Baltic states have functioned as a bat- 
tleground and meeting place for Western and 
Russian influences. Finally, in the period 1918- 
1940, the Baltic nations were independent. Appre- 
ciation of these facts provides the perspective neces- 
sary for understanding their present situation. 
Therefore, at the risk of sounding too elementary, a 
brief historical sketch must precede the discussion 
of conditions in the Baltic republics today. 

Although the fate of the three republics has been 
almost identical in the 20th century, the earlier his- 
wt oe rr 
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torical development of Estonia and Latvia was dif- 
ferent from that of Lithuania. While the Western 
influences in the first two republics were primarily 
of Germanic and Protestant origin, in Lithuania 
they were mainly Polish and Catholic. The early 
history of the three small nations was determined by 
the German missionary knights who in the 11th 
century conquered the Prussians, relatives of the 
Latvians and Lithuanians, and in the 12th century 
the Estonian and Latvian tribes. The knights colon- 
ized the northern Baltic region, and their descend- 
ents, popularly known as the Baltic barons, ruled 
the native population, establishing a Germanic 
feudal system, and building cities and trade. They 
suppressed the Baltic languages and limited eco- 
nomic opportunity for the native population. On 
the positive side, they introduced a more progres- 
sive social order than that found elsewhere in Rus- 
sia. Courland, Livonia, and Estland—the precur- 
sors of today’s republics—came under Swedish rule, 
and were finally annexed by Russia in the 18th cen- 
tury. But the German noblemen retained control of 
the local governments throughout this time and kept 
it until World War I, when their power was lost and 
its vestiges destroyed by the social measures of the 
independent Latvian and Estonian states. In 1939- 
40, the Germans were repatriated into the Reich. 

In the 13th century, the medieval Lithuanian 
state, with the resources of the large Russian and 
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Ukrainian areas that it ruled, was able to defend it- 
self against the Teutonic Knights. At the end of the 
14th century, Lithuania entered into a personal 
union with Poland, and together they were able to 
destroy the power of the Knights at the battle of 
Tannenberg in 1410. But pagan Lithuania, having 
just accepted Christianity from Poland, soon fell 
under Polish cultural and political influence, gradu- 
ally lost its position as an equal partner in the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, and in 1795 lost 
statehood altogether as a result of the final division 
of Poland by Russia and the Central German 
powers. Russian rule in Lithuania was more severe 
than in the northern provinces. Between 1863 and 
1904, for example, Lithuania was even denied na- 
tive language schools and publications. Russian 
industrial growth at the turn of the century, too, was 
barely reflected in Lithuania. 


The fate of the region, however, was not always 
determined by outsiders. The national movements 
of the 19th century culminated in the establishment 
of independent states upon the downfall of the 
Tsarist Empire (Lithuania on February 16, 1918, 
Estonia on February 24th, and Latvia on Novem- 
ber 18th of the same year). 


The Period of Independence 


Conditions for independence were favorable be- 
cause both the giants, Russia and Germany, whose 
alliance usually spelled doom for the independence 
of the area, were defeated and disorganized. Native 
leaders and armies were able to assert themselves, 
with small help from the Allies, and to throw out the 
attacking Bolshevik armies which entered at the 
end of 1918 ready to set up Communist governments 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. In 1920, after 
failing to conquer the fledgling states, Soviet Rus- 
sia signed peace treaties with them, “forever” re- 
nouncing all Russian claims to these territories. It 
was, as events proved within the same generation, 
a promise of expediency only. 


The new nations established democratic govern- 
ments on the French model, with omnipotent as- 
semblies and weak executives, and with proportional 
representation which helped to produce multi-party 
systems. However, this democratic radicalism and 
the emaciation of the executive backfired, and in 
the 1930’s all three republics found themselves ruled 
by strong men, Konstantin Pats in Estonia, Karlis 
Ulmanis in Latvia, and Antanas Smetona in Lithu- 
ania. There were differences between the three 
dictatorships, but generally the authoritarian re- 
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gimes were similar to Pilsudski’s rule in Poland, 
though they were not as strict and offered more 
protection for the rights of minorities. In fairness, 
it should be added that the pendulum was beginning 
to swing back toward democracy on the eve of 
World War II. In 1938, Lithuania, after some ten 
years of dictatorship, had a coalition government, 
while in Estonia, under reformed rules, a Com- 
munist could be elected to Parliament. 

In the economic field, Estonia and Latvia were 
able to adjust their industries, both old and new, 
to serve non-Russian markets, since the Soviet 
Union conducted very little trade with these former 
provinces of Russia. Lithuania made modest prog- 
ress in building new industry. All three were quite 
strong in agricultural production, especially dairy 
and meat products, and developed important food- 
processing industries. Their exports went primarily 
to England and Germany. 

The social basis of agriculture was laid down in 
the early 1920’s by rather radical land reforms; 
manors were broken up, their lands distributed to 
the peasants, and the size of landholdings limited. 
Private enterprise was the rule in industry and 
business, but the private sector was balanced by 
substantial cooperative and state ownership of in- 
dustrial and marketing enterprises. At the outbreak 
of the war, the farmer’s and the city consumer’s 
standard of living was generally higher than that of 
the Soviet Union, especially in Estonia and Latvia. 

In addition, during the independence period, 
educational facilities were expanded, and cultural 
activities flourished as never before in Baltic history. 
Seeking comparisons with Soviet development, it is 
possible to compare the period of Baltic independ- 
ence to the NEP period in Soviet Russia, with the 
difference that in the Baltic states it was much 
longer, guaranteed more personal and organiza- 
tional freedom, and facilitated the uninhibited de- 
velopment of national culture and, indeed, political 
nationalism. 


hus Baltic independence, though short-lived, 
was basically viable. The young republics did not 
collapse as a result of internal instability or in- 
competence, but became victims, like Poland, of a 
new Russian-German alliance brought into being by 
the Hitler-Stalin non-agression pact of August 1939. 
In October 1939, the Soviet Union demanded the 
establishment of Soviet military bases on Baltic 
territory in exchange for mutual assistance pacts 
to “guarantee” Baltic independence. Although the 


republics had declared their neutrality in the Euro- 
pean conflict that had just begun, they felt very 
insecure. Still shocked by the Nazi destruction of 
Poland, they bowed to Soviet demands, hoping that 
“protection” by the Soviets would be easier to bear 
than domination by the Nazis.' They did not know, 
however, that in the secret protocol signed by Rib- 
bentrop and Molotov on August 23, 1939, virtually 
the entire Baltic region was to be considered part 
of the Soviet sphere of influence. The introduction 
of Soviet air and ground bases signified the begin- 
ning of the end of Baltic independence. The end 
came soon after the USSR won its war against Fin- 
land—which had refused to accept Soviet garrisons. 
On fabricated charges, Moscow accused the Baltic 
states of failing to fulfill the terms of the mutual 
assistance pacts, and on June 15-17, beginning 
with Lithuania, the Red army moved in to occupy 
the three republics. The pretext for introducing 
more troops, estimated at some hundreds of thou- 
sands, was the need to “guarantee” the enforcement 
of treaty obligations.” 

Under conditions of military occupation, the 
Kremlin’s emissaries—Andrei Zhdanov in Estonia, 
Andrei Vishinski in Latvia and Vladimir Dekonozov 
in Lithuania—in actions foreshadowing the Soviet 
seizure of power in postwar Eastern Europe, orga- 
nized the transfer of administration to “People’s 
Governments” and the local Communist parties, 
which until then had been small underground orga- 
nizations. Within six weeks, elections to People’s 
Diets were held in the now familiar style. These 
diets then petitioned for the admission of their 
republics into the Soviet Union. On August 3, 5, 
and 6, this wish was granted by the Supreme Soviet 
in Moscow. Thus the USSR, anxious to legitimize 
and formalize the annexations, completed the proc- 
ess in less than two months. The Communists now 
call this period the “socialist revolution of 1940.” 
There was no revolution, of course, and the Baltic 


1For Lithuania, the bitter pill was sugar-coated with the 
return of the city of Vilnius, the historical capital of Lithuania, 
and a part of the Vilnius region which the Lithuanians had 
claimed from Poland and which Soviet troops had occupied. 
The prewar conflict betweeen Poland and Lithuania over Vilnius 
was successfully used by Moscow’s diplomats for Soviet pur- 
poses. 

2 The Soviet Union accused Lithuania of torturing and killing 
Red Army soldiers kidnapped from Soviet bases in Lithuania, 
of harassing Lithuanian civilians who worked for Soviet garri- 
sons, and of “entering into a military alliance with Latvia and 
Estonia.” Latvia and Estonia were charged with organizing this 
military alliance, to which, Moscow said, plans had been made 
to add not only Lithuania but also Finland. The existence of 
such an alliance, allegedly directed against the USSR, was 
considered to be proven by two conferences of Baltic foreign 
ministers (these, however, were held under provisions of the 
Baltic Entente agreement of 1934), visits by officers of the 


states’ entry into the Soviet Union was in no way 
voluntary. Soviet documents—though no longer 
editorials or speeches like Kosygin’s in Riga in 
1965—admit that Baltic independence was liqui- 
dated with the help of the Red Army, and Soviet 
power established “thanks to the Soviet Union.” 
The United States at the time labeled the processes 
by which the Soviet Union attempted to legitimize 
its occupation “devious” and refused to recognize 
the annexations." 


The establishment of Baltic independence and 
the subsequent incorporation of the area into the 
Soviet Union are, on a practical as well theoretical 
level, sore points for Soviet historians and _politi- 
cians. In their endeavors to win Baltic loyalties 
during the last twenty-seven years, they have been 
trying to convince the younger generation of the 
three countries that the independence period was a 
deviation from the historic Baltic destiny of union 
with Russia, and that in 1940 the Baltic workers 
brought the republics back into the path of historic 
righteousness. 


Sovietization 


The sovietization of the Baltic republics—that is, 
the introduction of an economic and administrative 
system conforming to the “socialist” constitution of 
Stalin—was accomplished in record time. While it 
took the Soviet Union almost twenty years to an- 
nounce the establishment of socialism at home, in 
the Baltic countries seven years sufficed (1940-41 
and 1945-51). The constitutions of the three repub- 
lics were changed to eliminate socio-economic ex- 
ceptions granted in 1940, and Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania were declared to be “socialist nations.” 
Agriculture was completely collectivized, in Latvia 
first, in Estonia last, and the administrative systems, 


General Staff, and publication of a journal, Revue Baltique, in 
Tallinn. (For Soviet ultimatum texts, see Jane Degras (ed.), 
Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, Vol. II, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1953, pp. 453-56.) Molotov refused to consider 
the findings of a Lithuanian investigation commission showing 
that the alleged kidnapping was in fact desertion and that the 
soldier who did not return to his army base actually committed 
suicide. German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop had his 
people investigate whether the charges about the formation of 
a military alliance were true and found that they were not. 
(See Boris Meissner, Die Sowjetunion, die baltischen Staaten 
und das Vélkerrecht, Verlag fur Politik und Wirtschaft, Koln, 
1956, p. 77.) For the story of Baltic-Soviet relations, especially 
the events of 1939-40, see Albert N. Tarulis, Soviet Policy To- 
ward the Baltic States, 1918-1940, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1959. 

3 Statement by Under-Secretary Sumner Welles, US Depart- 
ment of State, Bulletin, II], No. 57, 1940, p. 48. 
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inherited from independent times, were transformed 
along Soviet lines. 

The creation of socialism took its usual toll— 
Stalin deported, in 1941 and 1945-51, over half a 
million people * as enemies of the regime and of 
collectivization—and exhibited characteristics of 
social change familiar from the experience of other 
European Soviet republics. These changes, in the 
main, included the neglect of collectivized agricul- 
ture; a rapid development of industries; urbaniza- 
tion; Russification of the population, education, 
the press, and the apparatus of power; suppression 
of religion and the establishment of the party’s 
ideological monopoly. 

Baltic agricultural production declined as in other 
Soviet regions and has only very recently recovered 
to levels equal to or higher than before the war. As 
in other parts of the Soviet Union, a large part (in 
Lithuania, one half’) of total farm production still 
comes from peasants’ private plots. Soviet sources 
praise Latvian and Lithuanian farming, especially 
for dairy and cattle production, while Estonian 
agriculture has been declared the most efficient out- 
side of the Soviet black-soil region. Socially, Eston- 
ian agriculture has also been the most progressive; 
it was among the very first to introduce a guaranteed 
wage and then to organize old-age pensions. 

Industrialization of Latvia and Estonia began 
immediately after the war, although Lithuania had 
to wait almost until the death of Stalin. The prob- 
able reason for the difference in pace is that Estonia 
and Latvia already had a substantial industrial base 
and tradition, which Lithuania lacked. The pace of 
Baltic industrial development was higher than that 
of any of the other Soviet republics. The Baltic re- 
publics soon became industrial rather than agricul- 
tural states, deriving 60 to 75 percent of their total 
economic production from industry—just the in- 
verse of the prewar ratio. By 1967, Lithuania’s in- 
dustrial production was reported to have increased 
20 times over 1940,° and Estonia and Latvia had 


4 Only estimates are available. They include figures compiled 
immediately following the mass deportations of June 1941 and 
estimates of people deported in subsequent deportation waves in 
1945-51. Since definite figures for these latter years are not 
available, estimates vary. For example, figures compiled by 
Hellmuth Weiss (Die baltischen Staaten,” in E. Birke, Rudolf 
Neumann (eds.), Die Sowjetisierung Ost-Mitteleuropas, Alfred 
Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt, 1959, p. 30) add up to 587,000, 
while those of Andrivs Namsons (“Die nationale Zusammenset- 
zung der Einwohnerschaft der baltischen Staaten,” Acta Baltica, 
Konigstein im Taunus, Vol. I, 1960/61, pp. 63, 67, 73) come to 
831,000. Both authors, furthermore, include estimates of arrested 
and liquidated people. Generally, however, the figures of these 
and other authors do not fall below half a million when esti- 
mates for the individual countries are added up. 

5 Kommunist, No. 1, 1967, p. 10. 

® Pravda, March 27, 1967. 
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become the most industrialized republics of the 
Soviet Union, a position they had occupied in 
Tsarist Russia as well. 

The development of heavy industry was stressed 
first, especially where historical precedent for it 
existed, as in Latvia. In the late 1950’s Moscow 
allowed the buildup of mechanical industries that 
required no mass labor, but rather training and 
skills. Thus, Latvia has a heavy metallurgical in- 
dustry, makes 130,000 tons of steel though it has 
neither ore nor coal, and produces 20 percent of all 
Soviet railroad passenger cars, 47 percent of all 
automatic telephone exchanges, and 20 percent of 
radios. Estonia mines 65 percent of all Soviet oil 
shale and produces over 30 percent of the Soviet 
Union’s larger electric transformers. Lithuania con- 
tributes 33 percent of certain electric welding instru- 
ments and 10 percent of metal-cutting lathes.’ The 
republics also make ships (Lithuania), fertilizer, 
artificial fibers, bicycles, buses, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, textiles, cement, and so on. 

The Stalinist type of industrialization, later cor- 
rected only in some aspects, has been very reveal- 
ingly explained by Aleksei Muurisepp, in 1956 
chairman of the Estonian Council of Ministers and 
now chairman of the Presidium of the Estonian Su- 
preme Soviet.* In sentences that fit equally well the 
Latvian and only slightly less the Lithuanian situa- 
tion, he wrote that Moscow’s economic planners 
neglected his republic’s “‘special economic needs,” 
forced the export of Estonian raw materials while 
developing in Estonia industries for which materials 
had to be imported, and brought in Russians to 
work in new industries while assigning Estonian 
specialists to jobs outside of their republic. He 
also complained that Estonia had to export its prod- 
ucts, especially those needed for industry, before 
the republic’s own needs were met. Some leading 
Latvians in 1959 further amplified this explanation 
by proposing what seemed like two economic plans, 
one for industries that produce primarily for local 
republican needs, the other for those that work for 
outside demand.” They also opposed the further 
development of heavy industry, and the Balts are 
known to dislike such industry even now. 

This intriguing opposition to the development 
of heavy industry can be explained by considering 
its demographic effects. 


7 Data from Kommunist Sovetskoi Latvii, No. 4, 1963, p. 37, 
and Liaudies Ukis (Vilnius), No. 7-8, 1965, p. 195. 

8 Izvestia, September 22, 1956, p. 2. 

® Cf. Dzerve’s article in Sovetskaia Latvia, April 22, 1959, p. 2, 
and various articles, especially by A. Pelshe and V. Lacis, on 
events in Latvia in 1959, as cited below. 


Demographic Dislocations 


In the 14 years 1945-1959, immigrant labor 
so increased the percentage of Russian and other 
Slavic groups that the percentage of Estonians de- 
creased from the 87.7 percent to 72.9 percent, and 
the percentage of Latvians from 75 to 62 percent, 
within their own respective republics. The Lithu- 
anian percentage remained approximately the same 
(an estimated 80 percent in 1945 and 79.3 percent 
in 1959), primarily because the slower rate and 
more technical type of industrialization, as well as 
the availability of an adequate supply of indigenous 
labor, required less labor immigration from outside 
republics. Over the same period, the number of 
Russians in Estonia climbed from 8 percent of the 
republic’s population to 20.1 percent; in Latvia, 
from 10.6 to 26.6 percent; and in Lithuania from 
an estimated 2 percent to 8.5 percent. At this rate 
of change, some observers in the West fear that it 
may take no more than a decade or two for the 
Estonians and the Latvians to find themselves 
minorities in their own countries. Demographic 
factors are indeed especially unfavorable for these 
two nations, for unlike the Lithuanians, their birth 
rates are among the lowest in the world. In 1965, 
the Estonian birth rate was only 4.2 per thousand, 
and the Latvian, 3.8."° 


What explains this continued immigation coming 
primarily from Russia and Belorussia and, to a 
lesser extent, from the Ukraine? There is, of course, 
the human motivation. The Baltic republics still re- 
tain their traditionally higher standards of living 
and their more European atmosphere and way of 
life. There are better opportunities and pleasant 
landscapes that attract visitors to return for perma- 
nent settlement and those seeking a better life to 
try their luck. The second reason is politico-eco- 
nomic. The Baltic republics were singled out for 
rapid economic development without having—ex- 
cept for Lithuania—a sufficient indigenous supply 
of labor. Baltic economists, it now appears, had 
been saying this ever since the early 1950’s, but 
Moscow had not listened. Moreover, those Baltic 
leaders who sought changes that would restrain im- 
migration were purged as “bourgeois nationalists” 


10 Population percentages from the prewar Baltic censuses 
and from the Soviet census of 1959. Birth rate figures from 
Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSR v 1965. Bolshaia sovetskaia entsik- 
lopedia, 1st ed., claimed that the percentage of Russians in 
prewar Latvia was 12 percent. For a comprehensive brief review 
of the very recent population trends in the Baltic republics, see 
“Population changes in the Baltic States, East Europe, New 
York, No. 4, 1965, pp. 19-20. 


(in 1949-51) in Estonia, or as “national Commu- 
nists” (in 1959-62) in Latvia. For Moscow, a large 
Russian settlement in the Baltic area was politically 
very convenient, since Soviet nationality policy was 
one of “internationalization” and assimilation. 


Thus, immigration into the Baltic republics con- 
tinued. In the years 1959-61, one hundred thousand 
immigrants entered.'* In 1959-62, according to 
Latvian economist B. Mezhgailis, 40 percent of the 
required labor power had to be imported from other 
republics, mainly Russia and Belorussia.’* An ac- 
counting of population growth by immigration, 
computed by comparing the total increase figures 
with the growth from the annual birth-rate, shows 
that average annual immigration into Latvia during 
1959-65 was betweeen 12,000 and 13,000, into 
Estonia about 7,000, and into Lithuania 4,000- 
5,000. In Lithuania the figure seems to have been 
growing in recent years. In 1966, Estonia’s total 
population was reported to be 1,285,000, Latvia’s 
2,262,000, and Lithuania’s 2,986,000. The ethnic 
breakdown of these figures has not been revealed, 
but it would unquestionably show a steadily increas- 
ing Russian percentage in Estonia and Latvia. In 
Lithuania, lower immigration figures and a higher 
birth rate (10.2 in 1965, though declining) are 
helping to keep the existing balance between the 
Russian and Lithuanian groups. 


Immigration remains an explosive political issue. 
Russian immigrants are generally not well liked, 
and relations with them are tense in Estonia, even 
more so in Lithuania, and somewhat less so in 
Latvia. In 1965, the then chairman of the Estonian 
sovnarkhoz, Arnold Veimer, assured a_ visiting 
American journalist that “no more Russians are 
being settled in Estonia under government plans.” ** 
As for voluntary immigration, he apparently put 
faith in restrictions for new residents that were in- 
troduced in Tallinn. The Balts, he explained, espe- 
cially the Lithuanians who are learning from their 
neighbors’ experience, want to avoid a further 
“mechanical” population increase by stopping the 
growth of large cities and by building new indus- 
tries in small towns where much labor power now 
remains industrially unused. Neither of these meas- 
ures has appreciably slowed down immigration. 


11G, S, Nevelshtein’s article in E. N. Pavlovski (ed.), 
Geografiia naseleniia v SSSR, Moscow-Leningrad, 1964, p. 158. 

12 B. Mezgailis, “Problemy ispolzovaniia trudovykh resursov 
Pribaltiki vy perspektive” (Problems of utilizing Baltic labor 
resources in perspective), Latvijas PSR Zinatnu Akademijas 
Vestis, No. 8, 1964, p. 16 ff. 

13 T, Shabad, “Estonia Reported Curbing Russian Immigra- 
tion,” The New York Times, July 20, 1965. 
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The other important demographic change which 
intensifies the Balts’ resentment of immigration is 
urbanization. In Estonia, city population grew from 
36 percent before the war to 62 percent in 1965— 
the highest proportion anywhere in the Soviet 
Union. In Latvia it increased from 35 to 61 percent, 
and in Lithuania from 23 to 44 percent. Many of 
the added city-dwellers came from rural villages, 
but an equal number were immigrants.'* Thus, in 
Tallinn Estonians barely have a majority; in Vilnius 
the Lithuanians constitute one third (this city, 
however, has been international throughout the 
centuries); and in Riga, which almost doubled its 
population from the prewar 355,000 to 656,000 in 
1965, the Latvians are considered to be a minority. 
A current anecdote has two Russians in Riga asking 
each other what on earth the Latvians are doing in 
their city. 


Cultural Melting Pot 


This internationalization of the overall republican 
and especially the city populations has created the 
so-called “objective conditions” for a “melting-pot” 
culture. In such a situation, the Russian language is 
assumed to be a necessity to further voluntary as- 
similation. This theory was articulated and stressed 
under Khrushchev and was incorporated into the 
party’s program of 1961. Thus, the greatly ex- 
panded institutions of education and communica- 
tions which are urban attributes (and which statis- 
tically compare favorably with those of Western 
Europe) have been considerably Russianized. 

To illustrate this, let us consider the lists of publi- 
cations.’® In Estonia, from 1950 to 1965, the num- 
ber of Russian titles increased from 25 to 30 percent 
of the total for newspapers, from 14 to 25 percent 
for journals, and from 15 to 30 percent for books. 
In Latvia, this increase was much greater: from 25 
to 35 percent for newspapers, from 24 to 43 percent 
for journals, and from 26 to 45 percent for books. 
In Lithuania, the situation in this field, as in indus- 
trialization and immigration, has been more stable. 
Besides publications in Lithuanian and Russian, 
there are some put out in Polish, which are not only 


14 See A. A. Mints and M. I. Rostovtsev, Sovetskaia Pribaltika, 
Moscow, 1966, p. 162. 

‘© Percentages in round figures computed on data given in 
volumes of Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR. Percentage for news- 
paper publication in Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian given in 
Tsentralnoe_statisticheskoe upravlenie pri Sovete Ministrov 
Litovskoi SSR, Prosveshchenie i Kultura Litovskoi SSR (Educa- 
tion and Culture of the Lithuanian SSR), Vilnius, 1964, p. 201. 
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for local use but also for distribution throughout the 
Soviet Union. Data for all three categories of publi- 
cations are not available. The percentage of non- 
Russian journal titles has increased from 77 to 83 
percent, but on the other hand non-Russian book 
titles have decreased from 85 to 73 percent. Com- 
plete statistics are available only for newspapers, 
showing that in 1950, 80 percent were published in 
Lithuanian, 13 percent in Russian, and 7 percent in 
Polish. In 1963, the corresponding figures were 81, 
14, and 5 percent. 

As in other “multinational” republics, a segment 
of Baltic education is also Russianized. All vestiges 
of autonomy in the school curricula disappeared in 
1958, and the types of schools are now identical 
with those found elsewhere. One particular type, 
serving the “friendship of peoples” and especially 
prominent in Central Asia, has recently been pro- 
moted in Latvia. This is the bilingual school where 
classes are taught separately in the native and 
Russian languages, but under the same roof. The 
number of such schools is being increased and has 
now reached 240 out of a total of some 1500, these 
240 educating one-third of all the country’s school- 
children.'® The data for Estonia are not completely 
known, but in 1963 it was revealed that only 24 
such schools were in existence there.’’ In Lithuania, 
there are separate schools teaching in Russian, 
Lithuanian, and Polish. Of the total of 4100 schools 
in 1963, 263 were instructing in Polish and 135 in 
Russian, but the number of students in the Russian- 
language schools was three times higher than in the 
Polish institutions. In addition, 115 schools were 
bilingual, and 22 were even trilingual.** 

Bilingualism is also stressed outside the schools 
and seems to have made the greatest progress in 
Latvia. It remains, however, largely a one-way 
proposition. Thus, an opinion survey in the North 
Latvian Valmiera raion showed that two-thirds of 
the non-Russians questioned said they knew Rus- 
sian, while less than half of the Russians questioned 
had learned Latvian.’ This is understandable since 
Russian is the lingua franca of the USSR as a whole, 
but the fact is that most people in Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia regard it as a policy aimed at the ero- 
sion of Baltic nationality and resent it bitterly. 

In one important respect, the Baltic school sys- 
tems differ from the standard pattern of the other 


16 A. Voss, First Secretary of the Latvian Communist Party, 
in Izvestia, Jan. 5, 1967. 

17 V. Vjalas in Kommunist Estonii, No. 1, 1964, p. 16. 

18 Previously cited Prosveshchenie i kultura Litovskoi SSR, 
p. 44. 

19 Sovetskaia Latviia, September 13, 1966. 


republics: education through the secondary level 
takes eleven years, whereas elsewhere, including 
Russian schools in the Baltic republics, the rule is 
desiatiletka (ten-year schooling ). This privilege was 
granted by the current Moscow leadership in re- 
sponse to Baltic demands, but it is not clear whether 
it will continue after the introduction of the newest 
all-Union reform of education. Its obvious effect so 
far has been to strengthen the teaching of the native 
language and literature, a privilege envied by the 
other Soviet republics. 


Nationalism vs. Communism 


In a recent article, a Lithuanian party ideologist 
noted with gratification that the present generation 
of the Lithuanian intelligentsia no longer “idealizes 


bourgeois Lithuania,” but he also spoke out against 
nationalist tendencies and warned against thinking 
that Lithuania could prosper without Moscow’s 
leadership and control.*® Meanwhile, Estonian party 
leader Ivan (Johannes in Estonian) Kabin scolded 
the republic’s youth for the rise of “individualism” 
and “nationalism,” declaring that without the so- 
cialist order and the “friendship and mutual aid of 
the Soviet nations,” Estonia could not make prog- 
ress.”' Chairman of the Latvian Council of Minis- 
ters Vitalijs Rubenis at the same time referred to 
the existence of “remnants of bourgeois national- 
ism” in Latvia.” 


a V. Radaitis in Kommunist (Vilnius), No. 9 (1966), pp. 
9 ff. 

21 Kommunist Estonii, No. 9, 1966, p. 22. 

22 Pravda, March 7, 1966, p. 2. 


"There is No Third Road” 


In the USSR, historiography fulfills primarily politi- 
cal purposes. Present interpretation of Baltic history, 
for instance, rests on two simple propositions: first, 
that Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia “joined” the Soviet 
Union voluntarily (in Premier Kosygin’s words, as “a 
natural result of historic development” ') ; and second, 
that these countries have no other logical political alter- 
native but to remain within the borders of the USSR. 
Since the period of Baltic independence has shown the 
viability of another alternative, Soviet leaders and his- 
torians have bent every effort to prove that this inde- 
pendence was bogus, imposed from abroad, and 
furthermore, that the Baltic people never desired it in 
the first place. In the words of Justas Paleckis, Chair- 
man of the Council of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, the Baltic countries were “torn 
away from brotherly Soviet republics as a result of 
intervention, organized in 1919-20 by the governments 
of the United States, England, France, and Germany.” 
They maintained themselves, said Paleckis, on “foreign 
bayonets.” ? In addition they were exploited by foreign 
and domestic capitalists. “Twenty years (1920-40) of 
rule by the bourgeoisie and the tearing away of Latvia 
from Soviet Russia led the country to the brink of 
ruin,” we read in the official History of the Latvian 


SSRE 


To explain Moscow’s unprovoked occupation of the 
Baltic states in June of 1940, Bolshaia sovetskaia 
entsiklopediia (The Great Soviet Encyclopedia) resorts 
to another unlikely charge: that this was necessary 
because Latvia—with other Baltic nations—was made 


1 Speech in Riga, July 17, 1965; Pravda, July 18, 1965. 

2 Sovetskaia Litva (Vilnius), July 21, 1960. 

3 Istoriia Latviiskoi SSR, Vol. Ill, Riga, Izdatelstvo Akademii 
Nauk Latviiskoi SSR, 1958, p. 410. 


into a “springboard for an attack on the Soviet Union 
by the German-fascist army” (2nd ed., Vol. 24, pp. 
327-28). According to Istoriia Estonskoi SSR (The 
History of the Estonian SSR), the installation of the 
Soviet regime under conditions of military occupation 
by the Red Army was a “socialist revolution, executed 
by the working class in alliance with working peasantry 
and under the leadership of the Communist Party [of 
Estonia]. * It was estimated in the West that Moscow 
introduced into the Baltic republics some 100-150 divi- 
sions, but Moscow admitted the presence of only 18-20 
divisions.° 

Since the Soviet-educated younger Balts, however, 
do not seem to be fully convinced that the incorpora- 
tion in 1940 demonstrates inescapable historical neces- 
sity, they are told to be, if not believers, then at least 
realists. The dilemma has been best formulated by 
Antanas Snieckus, the first and perennial secretary of 
the Lithuanian Communist Party. In a speech at a 
party conference, he warned Lithuanian youth not to 
be led astray on “wrong roads of national communism” 
and then said: 


It is very important that every working man should 
realize that the person who incites us against the Russian 
nation, who would like to tear the Lithuanian nation 
away from the Russian nation, is digging the grave for 
the Lithuanian nation. Either with the Russian nation, 
with all Soviet nations on the road of national progress 
—or imperialist slavery, the threat of destruction of the 
Lithuanian nation. There is no third road.° 


—V.S.V. 


4G. I. Naan (ed.), Istoriia Estonskoi SSR, Tallin, Estonskoe 
Gosudarstvennoe Izdatelstvo, 1958, pp. 597-98. 

5 [zvestia, June 23, 1940. 

6 Tiesa (Vilnius), Feb. 13, 1958, p. 4. 
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There is no doubt that nationalism still persists 
in the Baltic states. The only question is: What type 
of nationalism is it, and how strong is it as a social 
force? 

Baltic “bourgeois” nationalism—that is, national- 
ism that not only supports national independence 
but also seeks to abolish the Communist system— 
was inherited from the period of independence. 
Just twenty years ago nationalists were able to 
organize armed guerrilla resistance to the Baltic 
Communist regimes. Guerrilla groups fought in all 
three republics, but the Lithuanian effort is perhaps 
best known. There, it was at some points quite 
centrally organized and continued for almost eight 
years, 1944-52, but especially in 1944-48. The esti- 
mated losses of at least 40,000 active participants 
killed on both sides reflect the scope of the fighting.”* 
The Soviets recognize that in large measure this 
type of opposition during and after the war was 
provoked by the cruelty of their 1940-41 occupation 
or, in the Soviet euphemism, Stalinist disregard for 
the norms of Soviet legality.** The repressive poli- 
cies engendered fear and set in motion the mecha- 
nism of resistance instead of accomodation. 

It is thus not surprising that “bourgeois” nation- 
alist attitudes were still very strong in the 1950’s 
and have survived, as Rubenis and others have said, 
until the present. Nationalist aggressiveness, how- 
ever, has given way to acceptance of a modus 
vivendi with the system as hopes of escaping the 
Soviet embrace have disappeared. Crucial to this 
change of attitude were the crushing of the Hun- 
garian revolt and, interestingly enough, the con- 
frontation in Cuba betweeen Kennedy and Khrush- 
chev. The latter was interpreted as proof of Ameri- 
can unwillingness to push the Communists out of 
occupied positions. 


second variant of nationalism—‘national 
communism’’—first appeared on the Baltic scene in 
1949, when the term itself was barely known. Es- 
sentially an attempt to build communism in an 


°8 Figures for losses in guerrilla fighting were given by R. 
Sharmaitis, director of the Lithuanian Communist Party’s his- 
tory institute, to George Weller, a correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News. See this paper of August 17, 1961. For more in- 
formation on the guerrilla war, see V. S. Vardys, “The Partisan 
Movement in Postwar Lithuania,” Slavic Review, XXII, No. 3, 
1963, pp. 499-522. 

*4See a page-long letter by Vilhelms Munters, the former 
minister of foreign affairs of independent Latvia, in Izvestia, 
April 8, 1962, p. 5. The question of Baltic nationalism vs. 
Russian communism was very involved, especially during the 
war, 1940-45, and not much researched. The Lithuanian situa- 
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indigenous way and with as little control or inter- 
ference from Moscow as possible, it first manifested 
itself in Estonia, where the reckless speed of indus- 
trialization, aggravated by the process of collectivi- 
zation, led to a conflict between republic and Mos- 
cow loyalties. The exact issues have never been 
disclosed, but a number of Estonian Communists 
seem to have been accused of delaying collectiviza- 
tion (possibly, opposing deportations), resisting 
the employment of Russian cadres, and attempting 
to keep some “outlived” Estonian traditions. The 
result was a purge in 1949-51 of several high goy- 
ernment officials (Professor Kruus, Johannes Sem- 
per) as “bourgeois” nationalists, the disappearance 
of several others, and the removal of party first 
secretary Nikolai Karotamm.*’ This Russian-edu- 
cated Estonian was held to be too soft on the 
nationalists. Ivan Kabin then assumed the position 
of first secretary and has kept it to the present day. 

An even stronger group of “national Communists” 
was eliminated in Latvia in 1959-62. The issues 
there were even more markedly economic and in- 
volved relations with the Russians.** The heretics 
were accused of localism in economic planning and 
of resisting the further development of heavy indus- 
try in favor of industries for which there existed 
local resources and local labor power. They appar- 
ently also opposed expansion of the teaching of 
Russian in the schools and demanded more place 
for the Latvian language. The Ministry of Culture 
was charged with “nationalist” mistakes, especially 
with failing to order theater managers to produce 
plays by Soviet authors. (It may be added that at 
the time the theaters were more interested in per- 
forming plays and music by emigrant Latvian writ- 
ers and musicians than those of Russian writers. ) 
The dissidents further committed the sin of demand- 
ing that Russian cadres learn Latvian, and that they 
be refused appointments if they did not. Khrush- 
chev himself came to Riga to examine the situation, 
and after he left, Eduards Berklavs, Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers, was identified as one of 
the main culprits and was purged. 

Within the next three years, a number of other 
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functionaries such as the economist Pauls Dzerve, 
labor leader Indriks Pinksis, and government min- 
isters Valdemars Kaplins and Viktors Krumins were 
removed. The scandal also brought down the chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers, Stalin Prize-win- 
ning novelist Vilis Lacis, and the stalwart of the 
Latvian Communist Party, Janis Kalnberzins, then 
an alternate member of the CPSU Presidium in 
Moscow. He was dismissed as First Secretary of the 
Latvian Party and kicked upstairs to the chairman- 
ship of the Presidium of the Latvian Supreme So- 
viet. Of course, he never returned to the Presidium 
in Moscow. 

In Lithuania, “national communism” has also 
been known since the latter 1950’s. Segments of the 
Lithuanian intelligentsia in 1957 apparently re- 
garded the “satellite” status of the East European 
countries as a model for Lithuania’s future. Party 
Secretary Antanas Snieckus had to warn that “there 
is no third road”: Lithuania must either remain in 
union with Russia or it would fall prey to the im- 
perialists.°* Economic issues, however, played a 
smaller part in Lithuania. The purge of 1959 was 
not of an economic but of a cultural nature. The 
rector of Vilnius university, Juozas Bulavas, was 
replaced by a party faithful, Jonas Kubilius. Ac- 
cused of dismissing Russian personnel from the 
university teaching staff and protecting nationalists 
in various departments, Bulavas was deprived of 
his party membership as well. The University’s 
department of Lithuanian language and literature 
was purged, as were the faculties of other schools of 
higher education. Some members of the party’s 
Central Committee suffered a similar fate.” 


n Latvia, the lessons of 1959-62 and the strong 
hand of Arvids Pelshe, who replaced Janis Kalnber- 
zins as the first secretary of the Latvian party, have 
since kept a damper on nationalism, and the Rus- 
sianization of Latvia has proceeded relatively more 
successfully than in the other two republics. In 
Estonia and Lithuania, however, party leaders and 
the intelligentsia have not kept quiet. One example 
is their insistence that the Baltic schools keep eleven- 
year schooling even after Khrushchev’s 1964 order 
to return to the desiatiletka. The Estonian Writers’ 
Association adopted a resolution asking for reten- 
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tion of the eleven-year system, publishing the resolu- 
tion in its organ Sirp ja Vasar in March 1954. On 
February 22, 1964, Lithuania’s Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mecys Gedvilas, a Communist from the days 
of the underground, published a letter making the 
same demand in Moscow’s Jzvestia. Khrushchev 
disregarded these pleas, but his successors finally 
granted the wish in August 1965. 


The persistence of the idea of “national commu- 
nism” among Baltic youth promises a continuation 
and possibly even an intensification of such atti- 
tudes, particularly since there is now less fear of 
suppression than hitherto. Estonia’s Kabin has 
warned against national conceit, narrow-minded- 
ness, and national hostility, implying that these 
attitudes apparently not only still exist but have 
intensified in recent years.” In Lithuania, the 
young intelligentsia credits native diligence rather 
than Russian help for the republic’s achievements, 
and it urges that the needs of the republic be pro- 
vided for first, rather than those of the Union.*° 
Thus, the time when the Balts will consider them- 
selves to be living in a “lovely corner” (their home 
republic) of a very large apartment (Soviet Union) 
—in other words, the time when they will have 
shifted their loyalties—seems still far away.** 


However, the effective strength of “‘national com- 
munism” should not be exaggerated. It creates 
tensions and problems, but it does not endanger the 
regime. Furthermore, we do not know how wide- 
spread these attitudes are. The frank public discus- 
sion of them indicates that they are of more than 
minor importance, yet not all Baltic youth appears 
to be conscious of or articulate about the issue of 
divided loyalties. Communist ideological propa- 
ganda, of course, has created some commitments, 
but for the most part it has succeeded merely in 
disabusing youth of ideology altogether and breed- 
ing moral and political cynicism. There is one type 
of Estonian, for example, who acts as if Soviet rule 
has not influenced him at all. But he is offset by a 
colleague who accepts the fact that it is not he, but 
the Russian deputy secretary, who is in actual com- 
mand of the Komsomol; who sees that the Estonians 
are becoming submerged by the still rising wave of 
Russian settlers, yet tells himself that the Estonian 
workers do not want to mine oil-shale anyway and 
that Estonian women like comfort and therefore do 
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not like having more children. The latter type 
accepts Russian leadership and the decline of his 
ethnic strength as part of a reality that cannot be 
changed, and he attempts to enjoy life) without com- 
plaint until he is provided with reasonable prosper- 
ity. This prosperity is, in fact, evident in the Baltic 
republics, especially in comparison with many of 
the other Soviet republics. 


Recent Tendencies and Prospects 


The new Soviet five-year plan does not envisage 
radical changes in the development of the Baltic 
republics, and the economic and social problems of 
this region can therefore be expected to remain 
similar to those experienced so far. In recent years, 
however, the atmosphere has been somewhat more 
relaxed than in the other republics, and Russian 
pressure in the cultural field, especially since 
Khrushchev’s removal, has eased. Furthermore, 
since the Vatican Ecumenical Council, the status of 
religion, both Catholic and Protestant, has some- 
what improved. The Vatican was able to appoint a 
new bishop for Latvia, where none had remained, 
and another for Lithuania, so that now at least one 
of its seven dioceses is administered by a bishop. 
Some liturgical publication was allowed. Methods 
of atheist propanganda and pressure are also becom- 
ing somewhat more considerate of individual pri- 
vacy and preference. 

In the early 1960’s, the Baltic republics were 
finally opened to foreign tourists, enabling at least 
partial fulfillment of the desire for cultural com- 
munication with the outside world. It is of con- 
siderable importance that this communication, at 
least in some cases, can now be developed directly, 
without first going to Moscow, though needless to 
say it still needs Moscow’s tolerance. In the spring 
of 1964, Finland’s President Kekonnen visited Es- 
tonia and greeted the Estonians as kinfolk (the 
Estonian-Finnish relationship is roughly comparable 
to that between the Latvians and Lithuanians). A 
year later, direct travel by boat between Helsinki 
and Tallinn was opened. In 1966, similar communi- 
cation was established with Riga and with Kotka, 
another Estonian port. 

The Estonians and Latvians are now seeking 
closer cultural ties with Sweden, where interestingly 
enough one finds many Estonian and Latvian émi- 
grés. Estonia’s Minister of Culture recently paid an 
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official visit to Sweden. Swedish musicians have 
performed in Tallinn. Estonians, who can under- 
stand some Finnish, are able to receive Finnish TV 
programs on their sets, and the Russians do not 
seem to regard such Estonian-Finnish contacts as 
suspect. Lithuania attempts to foster relations with 
Poland, which now seems to be resuming its tradi- 
tional role as mediator with the West. Direct air 
communication between Vilnius and Warsaw is 
supposed to be established before the end of 1967. 

An attempt (no doubt politically inspired, but 
nevertheless providing important contacts with the 
West) has been made to establish communication 
with Baltic émigrés. Estonian and Lithuanian jour- 
nals and publishing houses have reprinted works of 
émigré authors which were first published in the 
West. In 1966, a Lithuanian painter who has lived 
in the United States since the late 1940’s visited an 
exhibition of his earlier paintings in Vilnius. 

Discussion of issues of national culture and even 
economy have become surprisingly frank and 
matter-of-fact in the Baltic area. Republic leaders, 
especially the Estonians, were obviously dissatisfied 
with the abolition of sovkhozes and said so in public 
forums in Moscow. Genrikas Zimanas, editor of the 
Lithuanian party’s daily, recently demanded that 
Khrushchev’s policy of assimilation be reexamined, 
that republic organizations be given more auton- 
omy, and that Russian cadres learn the language of 
the republics in which they work.*’ Efforts have 
also been made, it appears, to increase the propor- 
tion of native Balts in the republic parties. In the 
late 1950’s party leaders were likely to lose their » 
jobs for expressing such ideas. 

This change in atmosphere is, on the one hand, a 
sign of the Soviet regime’s confidence that no crisis 
situation exists, and on the other, a response to the 
underlying popular demand for more personal free- 
dom and recognition of national values. Whether or 
not it will endure will depend in large measure on 
whether or not the current Moscow regime will be 
able again to tighten the reins of government. The 
party still pursues the objective of the ultimate 
merger of all the Soviet nations. This being the case, 
demographic changes and Moscow’s economic poli- 
cies will provide the real key to the future of the 
Baltic peoples. 


32 Article in Voprosy filosofii, No. 7, 1966, esp. pp. 7-9; also 
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The Armenians 


By Mary Matossian 


he Armenian people have had a particularly 
painful history. Deprived of their independence 
countless times, persecuted and massacred by neigh- 
bors on all sides, scattered over much of the world, 
they have somehow endured. Today there is no 
Armenian state save that of the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Whatever shortcomings derive 
from this particular historical development, Soviet 
Armenia is the only available focus of Armenian 
nationalist pride and cultural creativity. The atti- 
tude of its native inhabitants may vary from enthu- 
siasm to hostility, but few Armenians condemn all 
aspects of life there. It is, after all, Armenia. 

The Armenians in Soviet Armenia, who constitute 
88 percent of the population, are not being assimi- 
lated into Russian culture. They continue to use 
their language officially and have some degree of 
autonomy with regard to the production and con- 
sumption of material goods and in the arts. Com- 
pared to many other national minorities in the 
USSR, they have fared rather well. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one may well ask why the Armenians 
have remained so nationalistic, and more impor- 
tant, how they have managed to keep their identity 
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separate from other more dominating cultures that 
have surrounded them and often overpowered them 
over the centuries. 


The Origins of 


Armenian Nationalism 


The peculiar character of Armenian nationalism 
is made up of two strong elements: the memory of 
cruel persecution and a sense of tenacious pride. It 
is an extremely potent combination. 

Before the rise of modern nationalism in the 19th 
century, Armenians tended to regard themselves as 
belonging more to a particular locality than to a 
“nation.” They had only one major bond in com- 
mon: they were all Christians in a sea of Moslems, 
almost all of them belonging to the Armenian 
Church, founded in the fourth century. Within 
both the later Ottoman and Russian empires, the 
Church enjoyed autonomous functions—regulating 
marriage and divorce, recording vital statistics, and 
providing education for the Armenian community. 
In its archives were preserved the only records of 
Armenian history and culture that bound the faith- 
ful together. 

Two major centers of secular Armenian thought 
developed during the 19th century to cement these 
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bonds more forcefully: Constantinople in the Otto- 
man Empire and Tbilisi in the Russian Empire.* By 
1914, Armenian intellectuals in these centers had 
succeeded in disseminating much information about 
peculiarly Armenian contributions to art, architec- 
ture, literature and politics. As a result, Armenians 
grew more and more conscious of their own com- 
munity, both lay and clerical, as a focus of loyalty— 
a sentiment made stronger by the advent to power 
in the Middle East of those European states with 
whom the Armenians claimed to share a common 
Western heritage, as opposed to the Islamic civil- 
ization in the midst of which they lived. Thus, while 
their religion still provided them with a symbol of 
uniqueness, the Armenian intelligentsia helped to 
secularize this symbol. 

When in 1828 the Russian armies defeated the 
Persians and annexed Eastern Armenia to the 
Tsar’s empire, many Armenians regarded the Rus- 
sians as deliverers. More numerous and certainly 
more powerful than the ensemble of Armenian 
communities, the Christian Russians appeared to 
many as the potential champions of Armenian 
claims. At the same time, the Armenians could look 
upon their benefactors with some condescension, 
pointing to their longer history as a cultured and 
civilized people. (Indeed, when the Russians had 
finally adopted Christianity in the 11th century from 
Byzantium, an Armenian peasant, Basil I, under 
whose dynasty the Eastern empire reached its apo- 


' Thilisi, the capital of Soviet Georgia, was—before 1917— 
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gee of power, sat on the throne in Constantinople. ) 

Armenian nationalism of the 19th century, how- 
ever, was under pressure both from Alexander III’s 
program of Russification and from the secular na- 
tionalist movement of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Transcaucasia. Of the two, the Turkish movement 
proved to be the most destructive to the Armenian 
“nation,” which was the chief victim of the Russo- 
Turkish confrontation in World War I. Suspecting 
the Armenian population in Anatolia of treason, the 
“Young Turks” in Istanbul gave secret orders in 
April 1915 for the extermination of the entire 
Armenian community. In the months that followed, 
most of the Armenian population of the Ottoman 
Empire was rounded up, and about one and a half 
million men, women and children were butchered 
and mutilated. 


Under Soviet Aegis 


For a brief, unhappy period (May 1918 to No- 
vember 1920) Armenia did once again belong to 
the Armenians, at least in that region known today 
as Eastern Armenia. A coalition of Armenian na- 
tionalist parties, led by the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation (Dashnaktsutiun) governed the short- 
lived republic, which formally declared its indepen- 
dence on May 28, 1918. Russian authority in Trans- 
caucasia had virtually disappeared at this time. 
The Georgians had declared their independence with 
German support, while the Azerbaijanis welcomed 
the advancing Turkish army. Left to fend for them- 
selves, the Armenians proclaimed their own re- 
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public out of self-defense, hoping that some sort of 
political unity would save them from disaster. 


The internal situation in the new republic was 
wretched. An area that had imported one-third of 
its food before the war, it now had to support a 50- 
percent increase in population made up of Arme- 
nian refugees from Turkey. Only the efforts of the 
American Relief Mission in 1919-20 prevented a 
major famine. The new government managed to 
get some arms, ammunition and funds from General 
Denikin’s White Russian Army. Soon, however, 
armed conflicts broke out over Armenian territorial 
claims in Georgia, Azerbaijan and Eastern Anatolia. 
In September 1920 Kemal Ataturk sent his armies 
to war with the new, virtually defenseless republic. 


Not surprisingly, the Turks won an easy victory. 
However, in November 1920, while the defeated 
Dashnak government was negotiating with the Turks 
in Aleksandropol (now Leninakan), Red Army de- 
tachments began moving across the Armenian 
border toward Yerevan. These detachments had 
moved into Azerbaijan earlier that spring, and were 
now accompanied by Armenian Communist leaders 
who, with the Russian Bolsheviks, accused the Dash- 
naks of being a petty bourgeois group. At the same 
moment, the Russian representatives in Yerevan 
handed the Dashnaks an ultimatum to yield to the 
“Revolutionary Committee of the Soviet Socialist 
Republic of Armenia.” As Richard Pipes has in- 
terpreted these events: 


There are many indications that the Soviet entry was 
motivated by a desire to forestall the complete collapse 
of the Armenian Republic and to prevent a Turkish 
occupation of Yerevan. The Russian move was directed 
primarily against Kemal whose victories had threatened 
to bring Turkish troops into the heart of Transcaucasia. 
The readiness with which the Dashnaks consented to the 
Soviet ultimatum, the establishment of a joint Com- 
munist-Dashnak government in the newly-Sovietized 
Armenia, and the silence with which the Armenian dip- 
lomatic mission abroad treated the Soviet conquest while 
loudly protesting Turkish aggrandizement—all these 
facts indicate that the Armenian government did not 
consider the Soviet invasion as an unfriendly gesture.” 


This was not, however, a “happy ending” to the 
affair. Once the Armenian Communists established 
themselves in Yerevan, they imprisoned and shot 
many Dashnak leaders. When remnants of the latter 
organized a rebellion in February 1921 which tem- 
porarily overthrew the Soviet regime in Yerevan.° 


2 Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union, Cam- 
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the Red Army cruelly suppressed it. Ever since that 
time the Dashnaktsutiun has remained a focus of 
opposition to the Soviet regime, especially among 
the Armenians of the Diaspora. It is generally recog- 
nized, however, that the Soviet government rendered 
the Armenians a service by forcing the Turkish 
armies to withdraw almost to the 1914 Russo- 
Turkish frontier (the Turks kept Kars and Arda- 
han). If the Armenians were not actually liberated, 
at least the Russian presence permitted them to sur- 
vive. Although the new Armenian Soviet Republic 
could not be described as independent, it was never- 
theless a distinctively Armenian political unit, 
located on at least a major portion of the ancestral 
territory of the Armenians. The government of the 
new “Republic” was staffed almost wholly by 
Armenians; its population—totalling about 780,000 
by 1926—was 82 percent Armenian.* 


ver the years, the Armenians have both suf. 
fered and profited from their participation in Soviet 
society. Along with members of many other na- 
tionalities, thousands of Armenian peasants were 
shot or deported during the period of forced col- 
lectivization. Almost a whole generation of political 
leaders, such as Aghasi Khanchian and Sahak Ter 
Gabrielian, and intellectuals such as Yeghishe Char- 
ents and Aksel Bakounts, perished during the Great 
Purge. Rank-and-file party members and the in- 
telligentsia were badly hit. Although we have no 
reliable statistics, it can be assumed that the purges 
were at least as traumatic for the Armenians as they 
were for the Russians themselves.” 

On the other hand, the loyalty of the Armenian 
troops and population to the Soviet Union during 
World War II was beyond question. Moreover, 
Armenia emerged from the conflict relatively un- 
scathed, since the Red Army was defending other 
frontiers. This, among other factors, helped launch 
the country on a significant course of progress in 
the postwar era. 

Since the war, the Armenian population has grown 
to over two million. The country has become indus- 
trialized and can now produce manufactured goods 
for export. Armenian scholarship and the folk arts 
have flourished. Under the leadership of the as- 
tronomer Viktor Hampartsoumian, Armenia has also 
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become something of a scientific center. In many 
ways it would seem that Soviet rule has proved im- 
mensely successful. 


Signs of Unrest 


Armenian nationalism, however, has not disap- 
peared. Recent signs indicate that, while not as 
virulent as in the past, national sentiment still runs 
deep. Old grievances are continually brought to 
Moscow’s attention, such as the fate of the Arme- 
nian enclaves in Karabakh and Nakhichevan in 
neighboring Azerbaijan, and ancient Armenian ter- 
ritory in Anatolia. Reports in the Soviet Armenian 
press indicate that Armenians in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, where over 30 percent of the total 
Armenian population of the Soviet Union live,° de- 
sire to be attached to Soviet Armenia. 


The current phase of overt unrest began in April 
1965, when the Communist Party of Armenia sched- 
uled a series of meetings in Yerevan commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the Turkish massacres of 
1915. At all of these gatherings, Armenian speakers 
unleashed bitter attacks at their historic enemies and 
laid claims to “Western Armenia” in present-day 
Turkey, charges and claims that conflicted sharply 
with Moscow’s determination to establish better 
relations with Istanbul. At one particular meeting 
on April 23 at the Yerevan State University, the 
chairman of the Academy, the aforementioned 
Viktor Hampartsoumian, accused the Turks of de- 
liberately killing one and a half million Armenians 
and of devastating Western Armenia. Two other 
scholars presented papers on the falsifications of the 
“History of the Massacres in Turkish Historiog- 
raphy.” ‘ On April 24, another observance was held 
at the State Opera House, drawing an overflow 
crowd of thousands who demonstrated in the streets. 


The violent demonstrations apparently went be- 
yond the expectations of the party leaders in Arme- 
nia. They also represented to Moscow an alarming 
manifestation of the kind of nationalist fervor that 
could easily have developed anti-Russian overtones. 


® The Soviet census of 1959 indicated that only 55.7 percent 
of all Armenians in the USSR lived in Soviet Armenia. Another 
15.9 percent lived in Soviet Georgia and an equal percentage in 
Azerbaijan. 

7 Kommunist (Yerevan), April 22-25, 1965. One editorial 
compared the Armenian massacres with Nazi genocide and 
quoted Lenin as demanding complete freedom “for all Ar- 
menia.” Moscow’s Pravda on the same day condemned the 
events of 1915, but softened the charge of genocide with kind 
words for “the new Turkey.” 
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More important, the violent tone of the demonstra- 
tions constituted a flagrant contradiction to the 
Soviet government’s claims that all of the republics 
of the USSR were developing a new “socialist” con- 
sciousness which transcended age-old nationalist 
sentiment. 

The sudden transfer of the Armenian Communist 
Party leader, Y. N. Zarobian, to a minor post in 
Moscow in February 1966 supports, in part, this 
hypothesis. His successor, A. E. Kochinian, later 
deplored the “unfortunate manifestations” of April 
1965, which he said were prompted by a “misinter- 
pretation” of the massacres. The young people who 
had participated in the demonstrations, he com- 
plained, were “moved more by passion than political 
sense.” * 

It is possible, however, that Zarobian’s fall— 
he was accused only of unnamed “defects” in his 
work—was connected with certain Armenian eco- 
nomic demands being made in Moscow at the time. 
As opposed to central directives calling on Armenia 
to produce more copper, Armenian leaders were 
known to have prefered building a modern plastics 
industry. It was probably no coincidence that three 
weeks after Zarobian’s ouster, a eulogy to Sahak 
Ter Gabrielian, the purged Chairman of the Arme- 
nian Council of Ministers, appeared in the Yerevan 
Kommunist.’ Ter Gabrielian, who was liquidated 
in the mid-1930’s in connection with his demands on 
behalf of the Armenian economy, was posthumously 
rehabilitated after Stalin’s death. The timing of the 
publication of his eulogy suggests that the Arme- 
nians resent perhaps more than ever Moscow’s arbi- 
trary handling of Armenian affairs. 

One year after the “unfortunate demonstrations,” 
when a group of Armenian citizens requested _per- 
mission to hold another assembly commemorating 
the massacres of 1915, the authorities refused. 
Despite the order, a demonstration took place in the 
main square, in full view of the Intourist Hotel of 
Yerevan. As a number of visitors reported, the 
police quickly broke up the meeting and arrested 
some of the participants. No mention of the disturb- 
ance was reported in the press, however. 

Finally, in November 1966, three weeks before 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin’s historic state visit to 
Turkey, the Fifth Congress of Armenian Writers in 
Yerevan carefully laid down the official party line on 
nationalism. The Secretary of the Governing Board, 
E. S. Topchian, praised the achievements of a num- 
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ber of Armenian poets—among them N. Zarian, 
G. Sarian, S. Taronts, H.- Shiraz, S. Bauni, S. 
Kaputikian and R. Bogosian—but made specific 
mention of their “well-known harmful tendencies,” 
“national narrowmindedness and provincial think- 
ing,” which he labeled “expressions of literary back- 
wardness” that did not conform to “our international 
world view.” He did, however, tell the writers of 
Armenia that it was their “duty” to deal with the 
heroic struggle of those Armenians abroad who were 
in danger of being assimilated. The Armenian 
party chief A. E. Kochinian addressed the Congress 
a few days later in similar tones. Deploring the 
attention given by Armenian writers to “outworn 
national ethnographic categories and geographic 
expressions,” he asserted that true patriotism in- 
volves not only a love of the progressive heritage of 
the past, but pride in the “socialist present.” *° 

Armenians in Soviet Armenia have made many 
gains without losing their cultural identity. Their 
numbers have increased, and there is an awareness 
that their strength is appreciated in Moscow. Ac- 
cording to fairly recent figures, the rate of natural 
population increase in Soviet Armenia is greater 
than that in the Soviet Union as a whole,"* and in 
addition, more than 100,000 émigrés from abroad 
have taken up residence in Soviet Armenia since 
1946.” 

During the years of Soviet rule, the influence of 
the Armenian church has grown weaker. Family 
life and village life have also been transformed in 
various ways to accommodate the changes brought 
about by modernization, greater educational fa- 
cilities and the spread of communications. In gen- 
eral, however, Russification has not taken hold, 
particularly in rural areas. Armenian is still the 
language of business, local government and educa- 
tion, and Armenian culture and traditions are kept 
alive by an energetic group of writers, artists and 
musicians. 

A modus vivendi seems to have been reached 
between the Armenians and Moscow. Fearful of 


10 Jbid., Nov. 18, 19, and Dec. 1, 1966. 

11 Population statistics for Soviet Armenia for 1959 per 1000 
population show births 41.0, deaths 7.9 or a net gain DLtsoue 
Comparable statistics for the entire Soviet Union show births 
23.8, deaths 7.2, or a net gain of 16.6 See Itogi Vsesoiuznoi 
perepisi naseleniia 1959 goda SSSR, Moscow, 1962, p. 280; and 
Itogi Vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia 1959 goda: Armianskaia 
SSR, (Moscow 1963), p. 110. 

12 The repatriation of Armenians to Soviet Armenia has not, 
however, been a complete success from the Soviet point of view. 
Many of these “returnees” found no warm welcome and have 
been the most vocal critics of living conditions and of Ar- 
menia’s isolation from the outside world. Quite a number have 
since left Soviet Armenia. 


WABEPAAH P. H, 


Nloprper B. H. Jlenuna. 1949 r. 


“PORTRAIT OF V. I. LENIN” 


This Armenian rug, woven in 1949, incorporates folk motifs and a 
portrait of Lenin. Reproduced from Izobrazitelnoe Iskusstvo 
Sovetskoi Armenii (Fine Arts of Soviet Armenia), Yerevan, 1956, 
p. 55. 


intensifying the Armenians’ volatile nationalist senti- 
ment, the Soviet government chooses not to risk 
any open attacks. Furthermore, any harsh suppres- 
sion of the Armenian minority would have unpleas- 
ant reverberations abroad in the Armenian Di- 
aspora. Over the years Moscow has shown itself 
eager to court the latter, encouraging scattered 
Armenians to visit their homeland and to study in 
the educational institutions of Yerevan.” 

Like all national groups with a long history and 
clearly defined traditions that distinguish them 
from their neighbors, the Armenians of the Soviet 
Union manifest a stubborn will to survive. What- 
ever the eventual outcome of their irredentist claims 
on Turkey, it is safe to predict that the Armenians 
will never forget them, and that they will serve as a 
constant reminder to Moscow, a warning that Arme- 
nian nationalism has not yet disappeared into the 
sea of “socialist brotherhood.” 


13 In the 1966-67 academic year at least 274 “foreign born” 
Armenians are enrolled in the higher educational institutions 
of Soviet Armenia. Kommunist (Yerevan), Jan. 3, 1967. 
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Despite Soviet Armenia’s impressive gains in terms of 
education, industrialization and productivity, the local 
Armenians tend to regard their successes as a reward 
earned by their own labor, their own creativity and their 
cultural separateness. They do not deny that they have 
profited to some degree from their relationship with the 
Russians, but neither do they hide their resentment over 
what they consider to be perfidious betrayals of their 
interests. Their complaints cover the entire history of 
Soviet Armenia, although many have only been given 
verbal expression since the death of Stalin. 


Armenia Irridenta 


Armenian claims to territory in neighboring Soviet 
republics as well as in Turkey constitute the most serious 
issue between the Armenians and the central authorities 
in Moscow. The Armenian position, as it emerges from 
the writings of scholars both abroad and in the USSR, is 
that the Russians forced the Armenians to give up their 
eastern provinces to Turkey in treaties of 1921, and that 
subsequent promises to restore to Armenia two regions of 
Transcaucasia—Karabagh and Nakhitchevan, now under 
Azerbaijan administration—have never been honored. 
The issue was supposedly “settled” in 1927, when a Com- 
mission to Resolve Conflicts Between the Transcaucasian 
Republics denied all of the Armenian claims and even 
made further modifications in certain frontiers in favor of 
Armenia’s neighbors. But the Armenian people remained 
unreconciled to this settlement. 

At the end of World War II, the issue was raised again 
—this time by the Supreme Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church. On November 27, 1945, the Patriarch took the 
step of issuing direct appeals to the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, as well as to the Soviet 
central authorities, with respect to the situation of Ar- 
menians. His plea for a reconsideration of territorial 
claims was based in part on the Armenians’ contribution 
to the Allied victory. (Some 300,000 Armenians had 
taken part in the conflict, including—among senior officers 
—o8 generals, two marshals and one admiral; years later, 
in 1961, the then Premier Nikita Khrushchev publicly 
noted that some 106 Armenian soldiers had been awarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union and another 70,000 
had won medals for bravery.!) The Patriarch’s appeal 
was to no avail, however; the official record of subsequent 
diplomatic exchanges indicates that the Soviet government 
omitted any reference to the territorial claims in question. 

In the postwar era sentiment on this issue has remained 
strong, finding its main expression as a direct and indirect 
theme of Armenian literature, poetry, and painting. 

Another serious problem has its roots in the rivalry that 
has for centuries marked relations between the Armenian 
and Georgian peoples. This mutual antagonism has not 
diminished since the two peoples became part of the 


A Speech published in the Moscow News Supplement, May 
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Sources and Signs 


Soviet Union. Indeed, in Stalin’s time, their relations be- 
came even more strained, for, in the view of the Armen- 
ians, Georgia—the birthplace of both Stalin and Beria— 
was the only part of Transcaucasia to which the Soviet 
dictator paid any attention. Even loyal Armenian Com- 
munists complained of the preferential treatment given to 
the Georgians, as borne out by reports of the Ninth Con- 
gress of the Armenian Communist Party, held in Yerevan 
in January 1934.2 

That Armenian resentment continues to this day has 
been confirmed by countless Western tourists who have 
visited Soviet Armenia over the past decade or so. Under- 
standably, official sources are reticent on this highly sensi- 
tive issue. However, an interesting clue to Soviet policy 
with regard to Armenia and Georgia, and to the feelings 
it engenders among the Armenians, was provided at the 
Eighth Congress of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
when an Armenian deputy pointed out that in budget allo- 
cations, 638,825,000 rubles went to Armenia as compared 
to 979,910,000 for Georgia and 1,007,580,000 for Azerbai- 
jan. As reported in Sovetakan Hayastan, the party daily 
published in Yerevan, on December 20, 1966, the Ar- 
menian deputy claimed that the Union Ministries “abro- 
gated basic principles in the preparation of the budget for 
1967, over which they had not even consulted the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Armenia.” 

As for Stalin’s Great Purge of the middle 1930’s it 
affected Armenia as much as any other area of the USSR. 
Yet if Armenians single out—as they did, say, in Sove- 
takan Hayastan on November 15, 1961—the thousands of 
their compatriots “shot, without trial or investigation,” 
they do so out of a knowledge that many of these victims 
were accused not merely of “oppositionism,” but also of 
“bourgeois nationalism”—in other words, not only of a 
general, but of a specifically “Armenian” crime. Their 
bitterness is further compounded by the punishment that 
was meted out to such Armenian leaders as Stepan 
Shaumian and Al Miassnigian.? They cannot easily forget 
that the last two had been chosen by Lenin himself to lead 
the Transcaucasian Federation, only to be subsequently 
denigrated by Stalin, who appointed one of “his” Geor- 
gians—Lavrenti Beria—in their stead. It was Beria who, 


° H.K.K. Kentkomee Hashwedvoutioone Ennerort Hamakou- 
maroum (Report of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Armenia), Yerevan, Jan. 10-14, 1934, pp. 168-69. 

3 Stepan Shaumian was a Marxist theoretician and an old 
confidant of Lenin, with whom he corresponded continuously 
before the Bolshevik Revolution. He was also the principal 
organizey of the armed contingents that fiercely defended Baku 
against the Turks. By thus denying access to the strategic 
Baku oil fields, he helped accelerate the German surrender of 
1918, as Ludendorf’s memoirs indicate. Shaumian subsequently 
fell into the hands of anti-Bolshevik forces near the Caspian 
Sea and was executed there in the autumn of 1918. Al Miass- 
nigian was the commandant of the Red Army in the Ukraine 
during the Civil War. Like Shaumian, he wrote prolifically on 
Marxist theory. In 1926, while First Secretary of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation, he was killed in a plane crash near 
Tbilisi. The cause of the accident was never properly deter- 
mined or publicly revealed, and most Armenians suspect 
sabotage by the Georgians. 


of Armenian Unrest 


during an official meeting in Tbilisi in 1936, personally 
shot to death Aghassi Khandjian, then First Secretary of 
the Armenian Communist Party and one of the most popu- 
lar leaders of Armenia; and it was Beria who was per- 
sonally responsible for rewriting the history of the Bolshe- 
vik movement in Transcaucasia, giving Stalin almost 
exclusive credit for all its successes from 1900 onwards.‘ 
Beria has now, of course, been roundly condemned by 
Soviet spokesmen, and Shaumian has been officially re- 
habilitated, most notably in an October 13, 1963 editorial 
in Pravda. But the memory of the wounds inflicted by 
Stalin’s and Beria’s policies lingers on in the national 
consciousness of the Armenians and no doubt con- 
tributes to the recurrent manifestations of anti-Soviet 
ferment in that part of the country. 


Recent Cultural Pressures 


The most recent manifestations of this unrest occurred 
in 1965 and 1966, on the anniversary of the Turkish geno- 
cide of April 24, 1915, to which approximately 1.5 million 
Armenians fell victim. Following mass demonstrations 
held on that date in Yerevan both in 1965 and 1966, Mos- 
cow let it be known that it would hold Armenian intel- 
lectuals responsible for containing local nationalism within 
reasonable limits. Instead of accepting the challenge, 
however, the Armenian intelligentsia, even those that 
consider themselves loyal Marxists, have scored the Rus- 
sian complaints and issued warnings that the nationality 
question, particularly regarding Armenia, is a complex 
problem that is far from solved. 

At the Fifth Congress of the Union of Soviet Armenian 
Writers, held at Yerevan in November 1966, two prominent 
Armenian writers lashed out against the prevalence of 
attitudes which distorted legitimate national sentiments, 
and complained of “informers” within their midst who 
sought to bring ruin on the Armenian intellectual com- 
munity. As reported in Kuragan Tert (Literary Journal), 
Yerevan, on December 16 and December 23, 1966, both 
Barouyr Sevag and Kevork Emin asserted the right to 
national self-respect and pride. Emin denounced in par- 
ticular those who—“by attaching political stigma to our 
national sentiments are in vain trying to restore the grim 
era of the cult of personality.” 

Probably the most resolute complaints against Moscow’s 
interference with and failure to satisfy the demands of the 
Armenian people came from Sylva Kapoutikian, Ar- 
menia’s best-known poet, an ardent Communist and one 
of the most celebrated writers in the Soviet Union. In a 
speech delivered on March 2, 1966, on the eve of the 
24th Congress of the Armenian Communist Party in 
Yerevan, Miss Kapoutikian answered Soviet critics in 
Moscow who had labeled the recent manifestations of 


4 See Beria’s On the History of the Bolshevik Organizations in 
Transcaucasia (Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1949), based on a lecture delivered by Beria at a party 
meeting in Tbilisi on July 21-22, 1935. 


Armenian nationalism as “secessionist and anti-state.” 
Although the speech has not appeared in any Soviet pub- 
lication, the full text was published in Armenian exile 
publications in Beirut (Aztag and Spiurk) and Boston 
(Hairenik). Its authenticity has also been confirmed by 
the pro-Soviet-Armenian daily Baikar, published in Boston. 
Here are some of her remarks: 


It would be naive to assume that the patriotic and vehe- 
ment pathos of more than 100,000 Armenians, who on 
the noon of April 24th (1965) jammed the streets of 
Yerevan, and the inflamed mood of our people on the 
eve and the wake of that day, were the result of incite- 
ment by Armenian intellectuals. . . . We are Marxists, 
and we know that it is the existing situation that deter- 
mines one’s consciousness. No idea or thought can take 
root in the heart of the masses without the presence of a 
corresponding fertile soil in which these ideas and 
thoughts are born and nurtured. .. . 


And further: 


The fidelity of the Armenians vis-a-vis Russia is condi- 
tioned not only by geography and history, but also by 
an affinity of soul and mind. . . . However, with great 
chagrin we must observe that instead of realizing and 
appreciating this devotion, occasionally the leaders of 
the Soviet Union exhibit disconcerting carelessness re- 
garding some of the problems that deeply touch people. 


Perhaps the most crucial point of the speech was its 
implied suggestion that Soviet industrialization and the 
cultural emphasis of Soviet nationality policy have com- 
bined to foster a new brand of nationalism which has 
Soviet overtones, but which is quite ethnocentric in its 
roots and aspirations. There is, according to Miss Kapou- 
tikian, a “renaissance” of nationalities in the Soviet Union, 
which—contrary to Soviet suppositions—has been brought 
about by overall Soviet progress in education, economy, 
industry and science. Soviet nationalities, she asserted, 
“are all resolved to preserve and to develop their national 
existence and culture, and they are entitled to assert fully 
their unique individuality.” There is nothing incompatible 
between national pride and the building of communism, 
she said, for the latter cannot take place without the 
former. 

Referring to the pressures on national groups from the 
Kremlin, the poetess attacked the “sense of almightiness” 
emanating from the Kremlin and the predominance of one 
nation (the Russians) over all others. She further warned 
that such conditions might have dire consequences: 


Comrades, the nationality question is a complex one. 
History is replete with examples where, having failed to 
solve the nationality problem, multinational states dis- 
integrated. 


V. N. Dadrian 


(Mr. Dadrian is Associate Professor of Sociology at the 
Florida Atlantic University.) 


Fal 


The Muslims of 
Central Asia 


By Geoffrey Wheeler 


t the 1959 Soviet census, the Muslims of the 

USSR numbered some 25 million, or 13 percent of 
the total population. They live in three main areas: 
the Central Asian and Kazakh republics (55 per- 
cent), the Caucasus (25 percent), and the Volga 
and Ural regions (20 percent). Although the Mus- 
lims are classified as belonging to 38 different na- 
tionalities, 84 percent of them are of Turkic stock, 
speaking closely interrelated languages. Of the re- 
mainder, 8 percent are of Iranian and 7 percent of 
Ibero-Caucasian stock. (See accompanying table. ) 
During the 19th century, Russian rule expanded 
southwards through the Caucasus and Central Asia 
to the frontiers of Iran, Afghanistan and China. 
This brought into the Tsarist Empire a number of 
Muslim lands, possession of which presented the Im- 
perial government with a number of political, eco- 


‘Assuming a rate of natural increase of 3 percent per 
annum, this total must have risen over 30 million by the end 
of 1966. 

Mr. Wheeler is the Director of the Central Asian 
Research Center in London. The Peoples of Soviet 
Central Asia (London, Bodley, 1966) is his most 


recent work. 
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nomic and cultural problems. Unlike the Muslim 
lands forming part of the British and French colonial 
empires, the new provinces of the Caucasus, the 
Steppe Region and Turkestan were territorially con- 
tiguous with the metropolitan country and, except 
for the vassal states of Bukhara and Khiva, were re- 
garded as integral parts of Russia.?2. This meant that 
the southern fringe of the Empire was now peopled 
by Muslims and bordered directly on Muslim Iran, 
Afghanistan, and the largely Muslim Chinese prov- 
ince of Sinkiang. Separated from Russia only by a 
narrow strip of Afghan territory was Muslim north- 
ern India. Economically, the newly-acquired Mus- 
lim territories quickly became important not only as 
a vital source of oil and cotton but also as an area 
for Russian colonization. 

Culturally, the Muslims confronted the Russians 
with a far greater problem than did the other non- 
Russian peoples of the Empire, the vast majority 
of whom were Christian and followed a way of life 
not greatly different from that of the Russians them- 
selves. Although there were ethnic and linguistic 


*V. V. Barthold, Four Studies on the History of Central 
Asia, Leiden, 1956, Vol. I, p. 1. 


differences among the various Muslim communities, 
Islam constituted a greater bond of union than did 
basic Christianity among adherents of the Orthodox, 
Gregorian, Catholic and other Christian commun- 
ities. The attitude of the Russians towards Islam as 
a creed was tolerant—perhaps even more tolerant 
than towards non-Orthodox Christian sects, and cer- 
tainly more so than towards Jewry—but they re- 
garded Islamic culture in general with a mixture of 
contempt and suspicion, the latter deriving partly 
from the memory of the 250 years of Islamized 
Mongol domination of Muscovy and partly from 
the universal character of Islam and the spiritual 
allegiance paid to the Caliph of Islam, the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

The means by which the Tsarist government at- 
tempted to cope with the problems presented in the 
major areas of Muslim habitation—Turkestan, the 
Steppe Region, and the Caucasus—included mili- 
tary control, stabilization of the nomads, assimila- 
tion and colonization. All these measures were 
resented by the Muslims, and in the absence of a 
consistent government policy, particularly as re- 
gards education, they failed to produce the desired 
result of superimposing Russian on Muslim civiliza- 
tion. Excessive and badly managed colonization was 
the underlying cause of the great revolt of 1916, 
which temporarily disposed the Muslims of Central 
Asia in favor of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
This Muslim revolt, however, was in no sense a na- 
tionalist upheaval. Before the Revolution, indeed, 
there had been no demands for self-government on 
the part of the Muslims, nor had the Tsarist govern- 
ment ever formulated any plans for the eventual 
grant of any degree of self-determination. 

After the short-lived nationalist movements which 
accompanied the Revolution and the ensuing Civil 
War, and which were soon suppressed by force, the 
new Soviet rulers found that the Muslims confronted 
them with much the same problem that had faced 
their predecessors. The Asian frontiers of the new 
state were identical with those of the Tsarist Empire, 
and the vulnerable southern fringe of the Soviet 
Union was inhabited by peoples whose lands had 
been annexed to Russia but who had preserved a 
traditional culture and a way of life which were 
thought to militate against modern progress on 
European lines. These Muslim lands contained vital 
natural resources and adjoined countries which were 
not only Muslim but were aligned with the Western 
powers, whose attitude was regarded by the new 
regime as fundamentally hostile. 

Tsarist aims with respect to the Muslim border- 
lands had in effect been confined to security and 


economic considerations: the Muslims had to be 
kept quiet and reasonably content because of their 
location on a strategic frontier and to enable maxi- 
mum advantage to be derived from the natural re- 
sources situated in their territory. Soviet aims were, 
and still are, broadly the same, but the means by 
which the new regime proposed to achieve them 
went much further than those adopted by the Tsarist 
government. In addition to applying the methods of 
assimilation, stabilization of the nomads, and coloni- 
zation with an energy, consistency and determina- 
tion that had been lacking in the previous regime, 
the Communists instituted many others designed to 
eradicate what they regarded as the outworn Islamic 
way of life and to establish in its place the modern, 
“progressive” Soviet way of life which they ad- 
vocated for all the peoples of the Union. These new 
methods included: a new administrative division of 
the Muslim peoples; social and agrarian reforms; 
collectivization and mechanization of agriculture; 
industrialization; rigid segregation from the adjoin- 
ing Muslim countries; and a far-reaching policy of 
cultural regimentation. In order to understand the 
present position of the Muslims of the USSR, it is 
necessary to consider how these measures have 
differed from those applied to other nationalities 
and religious groups in the Soviet Union, and what 
effects they have produced. It will be convenient to 
group the various measures under the headings of 
Political, Social and Demographic, Economic, Cul- 
tural, and Ideological. 


Political 


The political and administrative structure of the 
Muslim Soviet Socialist Republics (SSRs) and of 
the Muslim Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
(ASSRs) within the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic (RSFSR) is uniform with that of 
all the other republics. No account is taken of tradi- 
tional Muslim methods of government in the re- 
publican constitutions, and unlike all but one of the 
constitutions of the nineteen independent Muslim 
states outside the USSR, those of the Soviet Muslim 
republics contain no mention of the need to safe- 
guard the basic principles of Islam. The last men- 
tion of such a need occurred in the short-lived 1921 
constitution of the People’s Republic of Bukhara. 

Whereas the administrative division of the Tsarist 
Empire ignored nationality, this was theoretically 
the guiding principle in the creation of the present 
six Muslim union republics, which contain over 
three-fifths of the Muslim population. Owing partly, 
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MUSLIMS OF THE USSR 


Number 

(1959 Main 
Nationality census ) Location 
Turkic peoples 
Uzbeks 6,004,000 Uzbek SSR 
Tatars 4,969,000 Tatar ASSR 
Kazakhs 3,981,000 Kazakh SSR 
Azerbaijanis 2,929,000 Azerbaijan SSR 
Turkmens 1,004,000 Turkmen SSR 
Bashkirs 983,000 Bashkir ASSR 
Kirghiz 974,000 Kirkhiz SSR 
Kara-kalpaks 173,000 Kara-kalpak ASSR 
Kumyks 135,000 Daghestan ASSR 
Uigurs 95,000 Kazakh & Kirghiz SSRs 
Karachais 81,000 Karachai-Cherkess AO* 
Balkars 42,000 Kabarda-Balkar ASSR 
Nogais 41,000 Karachai-Cherkess AO 
Iranian peoples 
Tadjiks 1,397,000 Tadjik SSR 
Ossetians ** 410,000 North-Ossetian ASSR 
Kurds 99,000 Armenian SSR 
Iranians 21,000 Soviet Central Asia 
Tats 1,000 Azerbaijan SSR 
Baluchis 7,800 Turkmen SSR 


Ibero-Caucasian peoples 


Chechens 418,000 Chechen-Ingush ASSR 
Kabardians 204,000 Kabarda-Balkar ASSR 
Ingushi 104,000 Chechen-Ingush ASSR 
Adyges 80,000 | : 

eae 30,000 y Karachai-Cherkess AO 
Abkhaz ** 74,000 Abkhaz ASSR 

Abaza 20,000 Karachai-Cherkess AO 
Avars 268,000 

Lezgins 223,000 

Dargins 158,000 

Laks 64,000 

Tabasarans 35,000 Daghestan ASSR 
Aguls 8,000 

Rutuls 7,000 

Tsakhurs 6,000 

Miscellaneous 

Dungans 21,000 Kazakh & Kirghiz SSRs 
Arab 8,000 Soviet Central Asia 
Albanians ** 5,000 Ukrainian SSR 


* Autonomous Oblast 
** Partly Muslim 
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however, to the intermingling of the different Mus- 
lim nationalities and partly to the fact that the 
structure of Muslim society is tribal rather than 
national, the creation of linguistically and ethnically 
compact political units would have required some 
exchange of populations, and this is an instrument 
to which the Soviet regime has never been willing 
to resort. 


Apart from subsequent minor modifications, the 
boundaries of the Muslim republics were decided 
upon between 1922 and 1925, that is, while literacy 
still stood at under five percent and a majority of 
the people were uncertain what their “nationality” 
was. In Central Asia the creation of six republics 
out of peoples who could ethnically and culturally 
have been grouped into three resulted in much less 
national as well as cultural homogeneity than exists 
in the non-Muslim republics. In the individual 
Muslim republics, the proportion of people of the 
“titular” Muslim nationality (i.e., Kazakhs in Ka- 
zakhstan, Uzbeks in Uzbekistan, etc.) ranges from 
29 percent (Kazakh SSR) to 62 percent (Uzbek 
SSR), while in the non-Muslim republics the corre- 
sponding figure ranges from 62 percent (Latvian 
SSR) to 83 percent (RSFSR). The proportion of 
Muslims of all races in the Muslim republics ranges 
from 34 percent (Kazakh SSR) to 81 percent 
Tadzhik SSR), an overall average of 64 percent. 
By contrast, in seven of the remaining nine union 
republics, people of Slav or other non-Asian cultures 
predominate to the extent of over 86 percent, while 
the Armenian Republic contains 80 percent of Ar- 
menians and the Georgian Republic has 63 percent 
of Georgians and 12 percent of Slavs, the remainder 
being Asians, including about 7 percent of Muslims. 


Except for the nominal representation of the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian SSRs in the United Na- 
tions, the political status of the Muslim republics is 
the same as that of the rest. “Full sovereignty” is 
officially claimed for them, but they have no diplo- 
matic or commercial representation abroad and thus 
no concern with foreign policy or trade. There are 
also no locally-recruited military formations, the 
considerable armed forces maintained in each re- 
public for defense and security being predominantly 
Russian. 

It is too early to assess the long-term effect of 
these political measures. The introduction of the 
national principle into the political organization of 
the Muslim peoples has been described as an at- 
tempt to treat the incipient disease of nationalism 
by homeopathic methods. If it had been allowed full 
rein after the Revolution, nationalism could have 
fatally impaired the integrity of the new Soviet state. 


A broader and more natural division of the Muslims 
into four political units—a greater Azerbaijan, 
a Tatar-Bashkir, a Kazakh-Karakalpak-Kirghiz, and 
a Turkmen-Uzbek-Tadjik republic—seemed _po- 
tentially more dangerous than their final parcelling 
out into six union republics and the various ASSRs 
incorporated into the RSFSR. From the Soviet 
point of view, this creation of a number of synthetic 
nation-states facilitated the largely artificial develop- 
ment of separate national cultures, societies and 
economies, all of which until recently gave the out- 
side world, and to some extent even the Soviet 
Muslim peoples themselves, the illusion that their 
national aspirations had been satisfied. 


During the past few years, however, it has be- 
come clear that particularist consciousness among 
the Muslims, far from dying out, is actually increas- 
ing. This phenomenon is not, of course, confined to 
the Muslim republics, but elsewhere its scope is 
limited to single nationalities that have no positive 
bond of union with one another. Islam, on the other 
hand, is a potential connecting link not only among 
the Muslim peoples living along 3,000 miles of the 
Soviet Union’s vulnerable southern frontier, but 
also between them and the peoples of the adjoining 
Muslim countries. Opinions differ on whether par- 
ticularist consciousness is developing along all- 
Muslim, regional, racial (Turkic and Iranian), or 
republican lines. The Soviet authorities, judging 
from official writings, seem to think that the danger 
lies in the reality which the artificially-formed 
“national republics” are rapidly acquiring. Hence 
their growing doubts whether the national principle 
should continue to guide the administration of the 
Soviet state. 


Social and Demographic 


At the time of the Russian conquest of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, the tribe and clan had 
already ceased to have any significance as political 
or economic units. The patriarchal joint family pos- 
sessing its lands and herds in common, which had 
been the economic unit up to about the sixth cen- 
tury, had also disappeared. It had gradually been 
replaced by two-generation conjugal families, 
which often formed family unions with strong eco- 
nomic and ideological ties and well-established rules 
of conduct. This social structure persisted under 
the Tsarist regime with only a minimum of official 
interference. 

The Soviet regime, however, aimed at destroying 
the existing structure for three reasons: it was 


thought—often quite wrongly—to be inseparably 
associated with Islam; it was believed to militate 
against socialist economic progress; and it fostered 
particularism and nepotism. Accordingly, ever since 
the Revolution, the Soviet authorities have waged 
relentless war against all aspects of Muslim society 
that were deemed objectionable, taking care to stig- 
matize them as essentially Islamic. The exercise of 
parental authority over marriage, the seclusion of 
women, polygamy, and child-marriage are among 
the so-called “Islamic” practices which have been 
and still are regularly attacked in the Soviet press 
and other propaganda media, and the last two have 
been made illegal. Particularism is combatted 
through what is called “international education,” 
and higher party officials are often removed from 
their posts for practicing nepotism. 


It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of these 
measures. Many of the practices objected to have 
little to recommend them and are tending to die out 
elsewhere in the Muslim world simply under the 
pressure of enlightened Muslim opinion. The much 
stronger pressures brought to bear on the Soviet 
Muslims by their alien and atheist rulers, together 
with other circumstances such as the mingling of 
Muslims and non-Muslims in higher educational 
establishments and the armed forces, have un- 
doubtedly had an effect on Muslim society, partic- 
ularly in the towns. There has, indeed, been no 
organized opposition to Soviet social reforms; Euro- 
pean skills, work methods and, to some extent, 
living habits are being rapidly adopted; and full ad- 
vantage is being taken of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered. 


On the other hand, the Soviet dream of the social 
and biological fusion of the Muslim and non-Muslim 
peoples shows no signs of being realized. Socially, 
the Muslims remain aloof: although they rub 
shoulders with Russians in the factories, the army 
and the universities, their family and sex relation- 
ships, their behavior and moral standards (partic- 
ularly of women), and their leisure habits are still 
markedly different from those of non-Muslims. Par- 
ticularly significant is the low incidence of inter- 
marriage: Muslim men occasionally marry non- 
Muslim girls, but the converse is extremely rare 
since no respectable Muslim would allow his 
daughter to marry a non-Muslim. Some curious cir- 
cumstances should be noted. The seclusion of 
women, although officially frowned upon, has be- 
come a status symbol as an indication of affluence, 
that is, of official position; and polygamy, though 
illegal, is still practiced through the device of regis- 
tering children of illegal marriages solemnized be- 
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fore a mulla as the offspring of the first legal 
marriage.° 

Thus, efforts to assimilate the Muslims have made 
no more progress under the Soviet regime than they 
did under the Tsars. The breakup of the joint family 
and family union as a system of social grouping and 
their replacement by the synthetically formed nation 
have not helped matters. Contrary to Soviet wishes 
and expectation, the nation composed of small 
families on the Western model is now fast becoming 
an accepted form of grouping which has nothing to 
gain by fusion with the Russians. 

By far the most drastic reform applied by the 
Soviet regime to the Muslims was the stabilization 
of the nomads, the vast majority of whom were 
Kazakhs. During the Tsarist regime there had been 
much confiscation of pastoral land for the use of 
Russian settlers, but attempts to cure the Kazakhs 
of their nomadic way of life had been halfhearted 
and largely unsuccessful. During the first years of 
the Soviet regime, plans to achieve stabilization by 
voluntary means also proved a signal failure, and 
there was a switch to forceful measures during the 
collectivization period (1928-32). These not only 
were equally unsuccessful but resulted in the whole- 


3 A. Bennigsen, Islam in the Soviet Union, London, 1966, 
p. 191. 


Survivals of the Past 


Nationalist remnants at times are mani- 
fested in an endeavor to emphasize national 
exclusiveness, to idealize the past, to exag- 
gerate the role of one people and denigrate 
the role of other peoples in the achievement 
of common victory, and to perpetuate old, 
harmful customs and morals under the 
guise of national traditions. There are also 
still such abnormal phenomena, inherited 


from the past, as a feudal-bey attitude to- 
ward women and the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies. Instances are observed 
when someone tries to exaggerate the sig- 
nificance of the national cultures, and thus 
to create artificial barriers to their rap- 
prochement. 


—Sh. R. Rashidov, First Secretary of the 
Uzbek CP, in Kommunist, No 18, 1965. 
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sale slaughter of livestock and a drop in the Kazakh 
population of some 800,000. Finally, in 1933, a 
new policy was inaugurated: the official doctrine 
that land cultivation was necessarily a higher form 
of agriculture than pastoral nomadism was dropped, 
and a compromise was introduced in the form of the 
system known as Otgon (otgonnoie zhivotnovod- 
stvo) or “roving cattle economy.” * This meant that 
the seasonal movement of flocks and herds from 
pasture to pasture was permitted, but the herds were 
accompanied by “brigades” and not by the whole 
population, the bulk of whom remained settled in 
villages. It is this system which prevails today, with 
reasonably good results. 

In the nature of things, however, ties of kinship 
are stronger in nomadic than in settled societies, 
and attempts to destroy them in the pastoral regions 
of the Muslim lands have been correspondingly less 
successful. The inmates of Kazakh collective farms, 
for instance, still tend to consist of members of the 
same clan or family union. 


Although the desire to combat Islam—and even- 
tually to overwhelm the Muslim peoples—was not 
the primary reason for the vast colonization schemes 
undertaken during the Tsarist and Soviet regimes, 
colonization was certainly expected to be an im- 
portant aid to assimilation by demonstrating the 
superiority of Russian culture and work habits. But 
in spite of its extent (the Muslim regions of the 
USSR as a whole have been more heavily colonized 
by non-Muslims than any other Muslim country in 
the world), colonization does not seem to have 
produced any higher degree of westernization than 
exists in many non-Soviet Muslim countries where 
there is no European colonization at all—for ex- 
ample, in Syria, Lebanon and Iran. Perhaps one 
explanation, as Richard Pipes has aptly pointed out, 
is that in the USSR Russian and other non-Muslim 
settlers tend to live side by side with, rather than 
among, the Muslims. 


It is sometimes said that the Soviet government 
still aims at eventually swamping the Muslim popu- 
lation with white settlers. Indeed, great emphasis 
is laid by Soviet propagandists on the need for 
further internationalization and on the large number 
of nationalities working on various enterprises in 
the Muslim regions. There is, however, no evidence 
of any clear-cut demographic policy involving a sub- 
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stantial and steady increase of immigration from the 
western parts of the USSR such as would be neces- 
sary to keep pace with the exceptionally high rate 
of natural increase (considerably over 30 per thou- 
sand per annum) among the Muslims.° The present 
high level of European settlement is perforce toler- 
ated by the Muslims, but as the Soviet authorities 
are well aware, they resent it, and any significant 
increase could have consequences of which Muslim 
unemployment might not be the most serious. 


Economic 


“Islam,” writes Professor Klimovich, its foremost 
Soviet detractor, “is an anti-scientific, reactionary 
world concept, alien and inimical to the scientific 
Marxist-Leninist world concept. Islam is in opposi- 
tion to optimistic and stimulating materialistic teach- 
ing; it is incompatible with the fundamental interest 
of the Soviet peoples: it prevents believers from 
being active and conscientious builders of Com- 
munist society.” * 

When considered in relation to the state economy 
and productivity, this stigmatization of Islam has 
much more force than similar attacks on other 
religions. It is not simply that Muslim belief runs 
counter to Communist ideology; the whole Muslim 
way of life is seen as militating against the develop- 
ment of a modern economy. This latter view, indeed, 
has in the past not been confined solely to the Soviet 
regime; in the West, the theory has often been 
advanced that the relative economic backwardness 
of the Muslim world as compared with the non- 
Muslim West could be attributed to the static and 
conservative nature of Islam. Nowadays, however, 
this backwardness seems more attributable to two 
interconnected facts of history, neither of which was 
necessarily due to any inherent quality of Islam: 
(1) the domination of state affairs by the Church 
began to diminish in Christendom several centuries 
before a similar phenomenon took place in the Mus- 
lim world; and (2) this head start enabled the 
non-Muslim West to dominate the majority of the 
world’s Muslim peoples either directly or indirectly 
until only two decades ago. At present, the only 
considerable Muslim community whose economy and 
finance are still modeled and directed by a domi- 
nant Western power is that living within the USSR. 


6 A. Sheehy, “Population Trends in Central Asia and Ka- 
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The all-Union application of centrally-controlled 
Soviet economic planning and development has had 
a far greater effect on the Muslims than on any 
other considerable element in the USSR. Before 
the 1917 Revolution, the integration of the economy 
of the Muslim regions into that of Russia as a whole 
had proceeded on very unequal lines. It was vir- 
tually confined to the Baku oil industry and a few 
industrial and agricultural enterprises, all of which, 
though encouraged by the Tsarist government, were 
in private hands. Modern irrigation works, on which 
large-scale development of the cotton industry de- 
pended, were state-controlled, but efforts to replace 
the primitive but efficient native irrigation system 
by new methods had not made great progress. 
Moreover, the economies of the vassal states of 
Khiva and Bukhara, which contained some of the 
most valuable agricultural land, were largely inde- 
pendent: that is to say, they were developed along 
lines chosen by their rulers. 


The economic development of the Muslim lands— 
particularly of Central Asia—that has taken place 
since the Revolution was in no sense initiated by the 
Muslims themselves, who probably would have 
followed a very different course if left to their 
own devices. The sweeping measures taken over 
their heads by the central Soviet authorities ran in 
almost every instance directly counter to Muslim 
tradition. To begin with, the notion of landed 
property was much more firmly established in the 
Muslim lands than in European Russia, where the 
Revolution had taken the form of a peasant war 
against the landowners. Collectivization, the de- 
struction of the age-old irrigation system, and the 
diversion of pastoral lands to grain cultivation and 
of grain-producing lands to cotton all struck at the 
very roots of established Muslim usage. 

The long-term economic soundness of these mea- 
sures, and particularly of collectivization, is not yet 
proven, but it can hardly be doubted that, taken 
as a whole, they have substantially increased the 
agricultural productivity of the Muslim lands and 
have also contributed to the material well-being of 
the Muslims. Industrialization has also progressed 
at a pace unknown in any other Asian country ex- 
cept Japan. It may have resulted in some material 
advantages for the Muslims, but it is not of their 
creation and has so far depended on the presence of 
large numbers of non-Muslim technicians. 


In any event, it must be acknowledged that the 
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presence of non-Muslims—mainly Russians and 
Ukrainians—has been a decisive factor in the 
economic development of the Muslim lands. With- 
out Russian organizing ability, ruthlessly applied 
control, technical skill, and manpower, the economy 
of the Muslim peoples could not have reached its 
present level in so short a time. The result is a 
standard of living higher than that enjoyed by most, 
if not all, the non-Soviet Muslim states—although it 
is steadily rising in the latter without (except in 
some of the Muslim countries of North Africa) the 
presence of any settlers and with only a handful of 
foreign technicians. Left to themselves, the Muslims 
of the USSR would no doubt have developed their 
“economy along different and, by Western standards, 
probably less efficient lines, and their sparse popula- 
tion would quite likely have prevented them from 
exploiting their natural resources to the full. There 
is no reason to suppose, however, that by adopting 
Western techniques to the same extent as the 
Muslim countries of the Middle East and South 
Asia, they could not have created at least one eco- 
nomically viable Muslim state. 


Cultural 


Russian and Soviet objections to Islamic culture 
have always been much more deep-rooted than their 
objections to cultures associated with other religions, 
with the possible exception of Judaism. Islam is 
seen not only as a brake on economic development, 
as unhygienic and possessing dangerous interna- 
tional links, but also as positively inimical to Russian 
culture, as a snake in the grass and an enemy within 
the gates. The Orthodox Church has always been 
considered an integral part of Russian culture, and 
the Muslims are by far the largest non-Orthodox 
community in Russia. To the Soviet reformers 
Islam simply bristled with peculiar obstacles to the 
building of a uniform Soviet culture: it preached, 
or was thought to preach, predestination and fatal- 
ism; it denied women their rightful place in society 
and the arts; it exercised a stranglehold on educa- 
tion; its languages used the exotic Arabic character, 
borrowed extensively from Arabic and Persian, and 
preferred “oriental” literary genres. Therefore, 
while the Soviet assault on Christian cultures was 
directed mainly against the influence of the churches 
and against uneducated superstition, the assault on 
Islam was directed against all aspects of Muslim life 
and all strata of society, particularly against the 
intellectuals. Soviet hostility to Islamic practices 
was in no sense mitigated by the fact that a purely 
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Muslim reformist movement, that of the Jadids,° had 
been aiming since the beginning of the century at 
the removal of many of those aspects of Islam to 
which the Soviet reformers most objected. After a 
halfhearted attempt at collaboration, the authorities 
decided that the Jadids wanted to purify Islam, not 
to destroy it, that they were interested in national- 
ism rather than in the class war, and that they might 
in fact steal the Soviet cultural thunder. The regime 
therefore eliminated them and thus ensured that 
any reforms of Islamic culture would be associated 
solely with Marxist-Leninist socialism. 

It is clear from Soviet writings on the subject 
that fifty years of sustained pressure against Muslim 
beliefs and observances, against the customs and 
traditions that permeate Muslim life from the 
cradle to the grave, and fifty years of effort to 
remold the Muslim languages, literature and arts 
along Soviet lines, have had far less effect than was 
at one time anticipated. Nine-tenths of the mosques, 
all the religious primary schools (maktabs), and all 
but one of the seminaries (madrasahs) have been 
closed;*® the number of officially recognized Islamic 
clergymen has been drastically reduced; pilgrimages 
are confined to a few carefully selected persons; and 
a steady stream of propaganda is directed at Muslim 
beliefs and practices. Yet, while these steps have 
undoubtedly had a considerable superficial effect 
on the Soviet Islamic community—as, indeed, mod- 
ernization has had a considerable effect on Muslim 
peoples outside the Soviet Union—they are still far 
from having erased the imprint left by a thousand 
years of Muslim culture. The vast majority of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Muslim republics still 
readily admit to being Muslims, and as recently as 
1966 a Soviet writer could state that the proportion 
of religious believers in these republics was higher 
than in any of the others.” 


No intelligent person would wish to belittle Soviet 
achievement in the field of general, higher and tech- 
nical education of the Muslims. Here the regime has 
unquestionably outstripped many earlier colonial 
powers, and the Muslims themselves have taken 
fullest advantage of the educational opportunities 
offered.’ Whether the total exclusion of religious 
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instruction from state education has accomplished as 
much as was intended towards undermining Islamic 
culture may be doubted. There is, indeed, good 
ground for presuming that education on modern 
lines has increased rather than diminished Muslim 
particularism. In the words of Alexandre Bennigsen, 
“the modern Muslim intellectual . .. may be indiffer- 
ent to Muslim dogma and practice, but he remains 
attached to the whole body of customs and tradi- 
tions which make up the special character of the 
Muslim way of life.” ** At the same time, education 
has brought the Muslim intellectuals to regard them- 
selves as equals of their Russian counterparts and 
hence to aspire to the leadership of their own 
peoples. On this point, Bennigsen writes: 


The present-day Muslim intelligentsia seems to have all 
the necessary political and ideological qualifications, and 
its claims cannot therefore be brushed aside by the gov- 
ernment as could those of the intelligentsia of the 
*twenties and ‘thirties.!+ 


The aims of Soviet linguistic reform for the 
Muslim republics ** have been far-reaching but not 
entirely consistent. Officially these reforms have 
been described as aimed, on the one hand, at the 
transformation of tribal and community languages 
into developed national languages, and on the other, 
at the establishment of Russian as “‘a second native 
language.” The reforms were also designed to elimi- 
nate outside, particularly Arabic and Persian, in- 
fluences, and ostensibly to promote cultural uni- 
formity, but at the same time the Soviet authorities, 
by emphasizing rather than reducing phonetic and 
orthographic differences between the strongly inter- 
resemblant Turkic languages, evidently intended the 
reforms to serve a policy of “divide and rule.” Suc- 
cess in the achievement of these aims has only been 
partial, and the last has recently been abandoned.*® 
In some languages, notably Azerbaijani and 
Uzbek, the Arabic and Persian element remains 
surprisingly high. 

The development of Muslim national languages 
has helped bring into being national literatures 
which, though large, are artificial and carefully con- 
trolled, excluding all but derogatory references to 
Islam. In style and construction, these Soviet Mus- 
lim literatures may be equal to or even ahead of 
those of independent Muslim countries, but as a 
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On Religion and Research 


Research on the population’s religious 
affiliations has shown that the percentage of 
believers in the republics of the Soviet East 
is substantially higher than in the other 
union republics. This can be explained by 
a number of historical factors that condi- 
tioned the specific nature of the transition 
of the peoples of the Soviet East to social- 
ism and also by specific features of the 
ideology of Islam itself. . . . But, unfortu- 
nately, the real state of affairs is inade- 
quately taken into account both in theo- 
retical research and in the elaboration of 
scientific-atheist measures. No concrete so- 
cial and social-psychology research has 
been conducted as yet (except for a few 
timid attempts) on religious affiliations in 
areas where Islam is widespread, and this 
is why we know so little, to our shame, of 
the present-day Muslim believer, his spiri- 
tual world, psychology, etc. 


—M. V. Vagabov, Voprosy filosofii, No- 12, 1966. 


genuine reflection of current thought, or even of 
modern living conditions, they are very far behind. 
Moreover, unlike the modern Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish literatures, they provide no insight into the 
progress of ideas in the outside world. Nor have 
Soviet Muslim writers so far dared to express ideo- 
logical skepticism to the same extent as Russian 
writers. 

The waning of traditional artistic expression in 
the arts and crafts under the impact of westerniza- 
tion is observable all over the Muslim East, but it is 
particularly marked among the Soviet Muslims. In 
music, however, tastes remain conservative, and 
traditional themes, though officially discouraged, are 
still persistent in the newly-developed drama and 
opera. Not surprisingly, Islamic influence is entirely 
absent from the officially encouraged but un-Muslim 
media of painting and sculpture. 

Soviet sociologists do not as a rule distinguish 
between culture and civilization, and they would 
hardly accept Professor Maclver’s statement that 
“our culture is what we are, our civilization is what 


we use.” ** But on the basis of such a distinction, it 
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can perhaps be said that whereas Soviet civilization 
has made great progress in the Muslim lands of the 
USSR, the adoption of Soviet culture is still limited 
and superficial. 


Ideological 


The extent to which an alien ideology can be im- 
posed on a subject people depends on a number of 
factors, such as time, the staying-power of the native 
ideology, the degree of insistence and pressure on 
on the part of the alien rulers, and the material ad- 
vantages to be gained by compliance on the part of 
the ruled. The history of imperialism shows con- 
siderable variations in the degree of coercion used 
in attempting to impose one ideology on another. 
Such attempts have usually accompanied or closely 
followed conquest and annexation. The Soviet at- 
tempt to impose “the scientific Marxist-Leninist 
world concept” on the “anti-scientific and reaction- 
ary world concept” of Islam has had some features 
in common with the earlier attempts—largely suc- 
cessful—of Islam to impose itself on Zoroastrian 
Iran and Hindu India. The novelty of the Soviet 
experiment lies in the fact that the preparatory 
work of physical conquest had been accomplished 
for the Soviet regime by its Tsarist predecessors. 
The present Soviet Union is the first instance in 
history of a multiracial empire remaining (with one 
or two temporary lapses) in the hands of a power 
which had undergone a complete change of ideology 
and world outlook. 

The effects on the Soviet Muslims of the changed 
ideology of their rulers have been complex. Owing 
to the low rate of literacy and the absence of official 
propaganda prior to the Revolution, they had only 
dimly apprehended the nature of the driving force 
behind Tsarist rule, which did not seriously inter- 
fere with their way of life. They were soon to learn 
that the force behind the new regime, while still 
unmistakably Russian, drove very much harder, and 
that the new rulers proposed to draw them into 
the general stream of Russian life as never before. 
The adjustments which the new ideology demanded 
of them were much greater than those demanded of 
the non-Muslim majority. Many of these adjust- 
ments have been painful—for example, compulsory 
military service, from which most Muslims were 
exempt before 1917—but there have been some 
compensating advantages, such as greater education, 
more equality of opportunity, and a higher standard 
of living. These, it can be argued, could have been 
achieved without communism, but fifty years of 
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intensive indoctrination appear to have been suc- 
cessful in bringing Muslim intellectuals to believe 
the contrary and to regard communism as a su- 
perior, if not the ideal, form of government. This 
does not mean that they are unable to visualize com- 
munism without the Russians, any more than the 
Indian Congress Party was unable to visualize the 
continuance of British-style parliamentary democ- 
racy, in which it firmly believed, after the end of 
British rule. 


There is little doubt, however, that communism, 
as imported from Europe, is much more acceptable, 
on a permanent basis, to non-Muslim than to Muslim 
peoples. As long ago as 1923, a movement led by 
a Muslim Communist, Sultan Galiev (Sultan Ali 
Oglu) sought to remodel communism on lines more 
suitable to the Muslim East.'* It was suppressed, but 
there can be no doubt that it voiced deep-seated 
aspirations which may have intensified with the 
spread of education and consequently of Muslim 
self-confidence. The roots of Communist principles 
may have penetrated as deep among the Soviet 
Muslim intellectuals as did the roots of the parlia- 
mentary democratic principle in India. But while 
the semblance of British parliamentary democracy 
still persists in India, and may continue to persist 
there for a long time, it is nevertheless being steadily 
affected by the reemergence of old institutions. In 
certain circumstances, events could follow the same 
pattern in the Soviet Muslim republics. For the fore- 
seeable future, however, Muslim national aspira- 
tions, insofar as they can be said to exist, appear to 
be concerned primarily with gaining political, cul- 
tural and economic self-determination, and Muslim 
intellectuals seem more likely to press their claims 
in these areas as Communists than as reactionaries. 


Conclusion 


As regards their political and economic status 
and standard of living, then, the position of the 
Muslim nationalities in the USSR is much the same 
as that of other ethnic groups. By reason mainly of 
the sparseness of their indigenous population, the 
Muslim lands have been far more heavily colonized 
by other nationalities, mainly by Russians. This has 
meant that things are done much more in the Rus- 
sian way, particularly in the largely Russianized 
cities, than for example in the Armenian Republic. 


18 Bennigsen, op. cit., p. 110. 


The task of getting the Muslims to conform to 
standard Soviet culture has been much greater and 
has involved much more drastic methods than similar 
efforts with respect to other nationalities whose cul- 
ture was either European or near-European, or so 
primitive as to offer no serious resistance. The 
effects on the Soviet Muslims of cultural regimenta- 
tion and their segregation from their fellow Muslims 
outside the USSR have undoubtedly been consider- 
able, but they are still very far from being decisive. 
Islam has certainly not been superseded by com- 
munism as an ideological concept, but there are 
signs of a fusion of the two in the minds of Muslim 


intellectuals—a development which is not likely to 
be welcomed by the Communist authorities. 
Muslim cultural particularism in relation to other 
groups, and most of all in relation to the Russians, 
undoubtedly exists. Whether in a political sense 
this particularism can be said to amount to nation- 
alism is doubtful. Many factors militate against 
this—geographical separation, racial and linguistic 
differences, and most of all the uncompromising at- 
titude of the Soviet regime. This last, however, may 
eventually be affected by the emergence of a power- 
ful China abutting on three of the Soviet Muslim 
republics over a boundary of 1,800 miles. 


The Yakuts 


By Violet Connolly 


he Sino-Soviet conflict, Chinese territorial 
claims against the Soviet Union, and the Red 
Guards’ frenzied anti-Soviet agitation in Heilung- 
kiang Province of Manchuria, often within earshot 
of the Soviet border city of Blagoveshchensk, have 
inevitably quickened interest in the state of affairs 
in the vast lands of the Soviet Far Eastern Region, 
stretching from the southern Amur River frontier far 
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northward to the Arctic Ocean. Until the most re- 
cent period, this huge territory of over six million 
square kilometers had been virtually closed to West- 
ern visitors, and the very restricted facilities now 
granted to selected travellers to visit such places as 
Yakutsk or Khabarovsk still leave most of the area 
within the banned travel zone. Thus, almost the only 
available sources of information about this region 
and its peoples are Soviet ones, which are excep- 
tionally difficult to check under the circumstances. 
The Soviet Far Eastern Region is now divided into 
seven large administrative-territorial divisions: the 
Yakut Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 


(YASSR), Khabarovsk krai, the Maritime krai, 
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Amur oblast (province), Kamchatka oblast, Ma- 
gadan oblast, and Sakhalin oblast. The region con- 
tains the homelands of many small indigenous 
peoples of Tungus-Manchu, Paleosiberian (Paleo- 
asiatic) or Mongol origin, who before the coming of 
the Russians in the 17th century roamed the tundra 
and the taiga, undisturbed by Western penetration. 
Many of these small peoples have already lost their 
identity and become assimilated to the Russian or 
other more numerous nationalities surrounding 
them. Where they survive, their rate of growth is 
very slow, and in all cases it is exceeded by the in- 
flux of Russian immigrants, so that it seems only a 
question of time before they will be completely 
submerged.' This would be in line with the aims of 
the current CPSU Program (1961), which welcomes 
the trend towards assimilation of non-Russian 
peoples and looks forward to the time when “com- 
plete unity” will be achieved on the basis of a 
culture common to all the Soviet peoples.’ In view 
of the numerical and cultural predominance of the 
Russians in the multinational Soviet state, this 
process can only result in a devious form of Russifi- 
cation, however strongly the party ideologues may 
protest their interest in the “free development” of 
the national cultures and languages of the peoples 


of the USSR. 


his study is specifically concerned with the 
Yakuts of the Soviet Far East, who are relative new- 
comers to the region and are not regarded by the 
Soviets as belonging to any of the above-mentioned 
indigenous Tungus or Paleosiberian groups of 
“small peoples of the North.” They are in many 
ways a more distinctive group than any of their 
neighbors. For more than a millenium, they have 
been settled in a compact mass in the enormous 
area known as Yakutia, which is about six times the 
size of France and the largest unit in the Soviet Far 
East. They are more advanced than the reindeer- 
breeding Tungus, the Yukagirs, or the Chukchi, 
their neighbors. The distinguished anthropologist 
M. A. Czaplicka, who spent a year among the natives 
of northern Siberia, described the Yakuts as “the 
aristocrats of the tundra... they are at a much 
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higher stage of culture, both material and intellec- 
tual, than their neighbors.” * 

Historically, racially, and linguistically, the Ya- 
kuts differ significantly from the rest of the mosaic 
of peoples in the Soviet Far East. Their origin and 
the origins of their language were long enveloped in 
mystery, and indeed are still somewhat of an enigma 
to Soviet scholars. It is now generally agreed that 
the Yakuts are a Turkish people—though they never 
have been Muslims—and that their language is 
based on a mixture of Turkish with strong elements 
of Mongolian and Tungus, plus some hitherto un- 
defined pre-Turkish elements that puzzle philolo- 
gists. How this islet of Turkish people found its 
way to the land of the reindeer Tungus and other 
completely non-Turkish peoples of the middle Lena 
basin is still the subject of controversy among 
Soviet historians and anthropologists. From their 
study of Yakut folklore and archeology, Soviet 
scholars are now mostly of the opinion that the 
Yakuts, during the 10th-13th centuries, migrated in 
several waves from the Baikal region and further 
south from the fringes of the Kazakh-Kirghiz lands, 
up along the Lena and its tributaries, pushing the 
former tribal occupants of the taiga northward and 
eastward before them. The name Yakut is in fact a 
Russian adaptation of the Tungus name for these 
people. In their own tongue, the Yakuts call them- 
selves Sakha, a name deriving from their Baikal 
ancestors.* 


In recent years, Yakutia has become extremely 
important to the Soviet Union economically owing 
to its rich deposits of such valuable minerals as 
gold, diamonds, tin, mica (phlogopite), wolfram, 
and mercury, in addition to large reserves of coal 
and iron, oil and gas. The development and ex- 
ploitation of these resources as a result of Russian 
geological research is only one facet of the history 
of Russian influence in Yakutia. This influence has 
been at work now for over three hundred years and 
has transformed the face of the country and its 
people. 


The Russian Conquest 
Little is known about the Yakuts before the 


Russian conquest of the Far Eastern region in the 
early 17th century. They were then settled in the 


3M. A. Czaplicka, My Siberian Year, London, 1916, p. 99 


4M. G. Levin, A. P. Potapov (Eds.), Narody Sibirii (Peoples 
of Siberia) , Moscow, 1956, pp. 269-70. 


lands between the Lena, Amga, and Aldan rivers. 
The Cossacks, the spearhead of the Russian advance, 
reached Yakutia via the river Lena and established 
a fortified post (ostrog) at Yakutsk, the site of the 
present capital, in 1632. A Russian military gov- 
ernor was appointed in 1640. In keeping with their 
usual practice in the conquered Siberian lands, the 
Russians immediately exacted a fur tribute ( Yasak) 
from the Yakuts, and the severity of this forced 
levy, as well as the attempt to carry out a local 
census in 1649, caused many risings against Russian 
rule before the end of the century. These risings 
were harshly suppressed, and the Yakuts eventually 
learned the hard way that resistance to the Russians 
was futile. They either settled down to live with 
them peacefully or fled beyond the Russian strong 
arm to remote parts of the tundra and taiga. An 
important element in the Russians’ subjection of the 
Yakut people was their success in winning over the 
tribal aristocracy, or toiony, to their side and using 
them as agents to run the country.” 


The Yakut population in the mid-17th century, 
soon after the Russian conquest, has been estimated 
at about 26,000. Russian colonization remained 
small until political deportees began to arrive in 
the 19th century. The Yakuts at this time were semi- 
settled folk. They had large herds of cattle and 
horses but did not keep reindeer like their nomadic 
neighbors. They knew the use of iron and were 
skilled craftsmen in wood and metal. The Russians 
introduced them to bread, which they had not known 
before as they did not grow grain, and in spite of 
the extremely harsh Yakutian climate and the per- 
mafrost terrain, they soon learned to grow a little 
grain and potatoes. The Russian presence exercised 
a favorable influence on the local economy and cul- 
ture—a fact which Soviet sources do not fail to point 
out. The Soviet ethnographer O. V. Yonova, for ex- 
ample, expresses the view that “the union of the 
Yakut krai to Russia had great progressive signifi- 
cance for Russia and Yakutia”: for Russia it was 
primarily of economic significance, while for the 
Yakuts it helped, through Russian elimination of 
intertribal feuding, to consolidate them into “a 
united people,” expedited the development of their 
productive forces, and gave them membership in a 
powerful, centralized state with an incomparably 
higher technique of production.* The Yakuts were 
quick to learn new domestic arts from the Russians, 


5 [bid., pp. 270-71. 
®In S. A. Tokarev (Ed.), Istoriia Yakutskoi ASSR (History 
of the Yakutian ASSR), Vol. II, Moscow, 1957, pp. 40-42. 
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Yakuts in traditional fur coats and hats. Reproduced from S. A. 
Tokarev Etnografiia Narodov SSSR (Ethnography of the People of 
the USSR), Moscow University Publishing House, 1958, p. 465. 


to imitate their dress, and to adopt from them tools 
and implements that were better than the primitive 
ones they had been accustomed to using. 


There was also a certain amount of “Yakutiza- 
tion” of the Russians. Yakuts taught the Russians 
their hunting and trapping skills, how to live in their 
extremely severe climate, and also their language, 
which some Russians—we are told—gradually adop- 
ted instead of their own. Intermarriage was not 
uncommon, and there was no “color barrier” al- 
though the superior status of the Russians was cer- 
tainly taken for granted here, as elsewhere in the 
Russian Empire. Indeed, Dr. Terence Armstrong 
goes so far as to maintain that probably nowhere 
else in the Russian dominions was the culture of 
the conquerors so strongly influenced, and even 
submerged, by that of a conquered ethnic group as 
in Yakutia.' 

The darker side of Russian relations with the 
indigenous peoples of the Far Eastern region was 


7 Russian Settlement in the North, London, Cambridge 


University Press, 1965, pp. 96-97. 
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described by a Russian “merchant and owner of 
gold mines,” N. L. Latkin, in a late 19th-century 
account of conditions in the Yeniseiskaia guberniia, 
which could also apply to Yakutia: 


The history of Siberia shows clearly the merciless ex- 
ploitation of natives by all who are in a position to do so, 
from the bread shop managers, rich peasants, Cossacks, 
traders and local clergy to the duly-constituted authori- 
ties.® 


Latkin was writing in the 1880’s, but his words give 
a general picture of Russian behavior in Yakutia 
from the 17th century to the end of the Tsarist re- 
gime.’ There were exceptions to this sort of con- 
duct, of course—most notable of all, the religious 
and political deportees who began to arrive in con- 
siderable numbers in the middle of the 19th century. 


The Role of Political Exiles 


Yakutia was chosen as a place of exile because 
of its remoteness, harsh climate, and difficult living 
conditions. Highly educated Russians and Poles 
deported by the Tsarist regime for political reasons 
were dumped in obscure corners of Yakutia along 
with simple peasant exiles like the fanatical Skoptsy 
(an Orthodox sect which practiced self-castration ). 
They made up an odd company, but in their several 
ways they rendered great services to the Yakut 
people. In particular, the scholars and scientists 
devoted their energies to studying the language, 
customs, and archeology of the country, and to 
exploring the physical geography of many of its 
lesser known areas. E. K. Pekarski compiled the first 
dictionary of the Yakut language between 1899 and 
1930, completing this monumental work more than 
a decade after the Bolshevik Revolution. The Yakut 
Museum was founded in Yakutsk by exiles in 1891, 
and E. M. Yaroslavski, later a famous Bolshevik 
party historian, was its curator. The Polish exile 
V. Seroshevski made an intensive 12-year study 
(1880-1892) of the north Yakutian districts of 
Verkhoian and Kolyma, the Russian Geographical 
Society recognizing the value of his ethnographical 
research by publishing his work, Yakuty, in 1896. 


8N. L. Latkin, Yeniseiskaia guberniia, yeio proshloe i na- 
stoiashchee (Yeniseiskaia Province, Its Past and Present), St. 
Petersburg, 1892, quoted in Armstrong, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 

® Tsarist laws governing relations with the native populations 
were on the whole liberal. They forbade the sale of alcohol 
to the natives and made other provisions to protect the latter 
from the rapacity and brutality of officials and private traders. 
But the laws were easy to evade in view of the remoteness of 
the region and the laxity and venality of many officials. 
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Though subject to certain official restrictions, 
Russian exiles also participated in the so-called 
Siberian (i.e., Yakutian) Expedition of 1894-96, 
organized and financed by the rich mine owner I. M. 
Sibiriakov, which produced important scientific re- 
sults in the fields of Yakut customary law, eco- 
nomics, and primitive religions, thanks largely to 
the contributions of Pekarski, the distinguished an- 
thropologist V. G. Bogoraz-Tan, and Vladimir Yok- 
helson (all political exiles). In this and other 
scientific expeditions, the Yakuts cooperated very 
usefully with the Russians, guiding them through 
difficult and unknown areas and elucidating local 
myths and legends. One of the most interesting of 
these early study projects was the Russian-American 
Ethnographical Expedition through Chukotka 
(1900-02), organized by the American Museum of 
Natural Sciences, in which both Bogoraz and 
Yokhelson again took part.'® These two political 
exiles also were instrumental in stimulating the 
emerging young Yakut intelligentsia and encourag- 
ing the stirrings of national consciousness. 


The industrious Skoptsy and other sectarian peas- 
ant exiles made their contribution in the field of 
agriculture, particularly in the development of grain 
and vegetable production. The best results were 
obtained in the Olekminsk and Viliui districts, 
where the methods introduced by the exiles were 
quickly imitated by the Yakuts and applied else- 
where. The Yakuts learned how to use new imple- 
ments and to clear woodlands, and large numbers 
who had previously grown only hay for their ani- 
mals now took up arable farming on a broader 
scale.'' The development of the gold-mining indus- 
try in Yakutia and the neighboring Irkutsk guber- 
niia created a growing market for dairy and grain 
products from the Lena-Viliui districts, benefiting 
both Yakut and Russian farmers. There were also 
skilled Yakut joiners and carpenters who helped to 
adjust construction to the peculiar permafrost soil. 


Cultural and Economic Progress 


During the last century of Tsarist rule, the cul- 
tural horizons of the Yakuts were considerably en- 
larged. The people were now converted, at least 
formally, to Orthodox Catholicism, although the old 
Shamanistic rites were often still practiced in the 
home. Church services in Yakut were started in 


10 Tokarev, op. cit., pp. 362-63. 


11 [bid., pp. 272-74. 


Yakutsk in 1859 and extended later to many coun- 
try districts. Some religious books were published 
in the Yakut language, but Russian was as a rule the 
language of instruction in Church schools for Rus- 
sians and Yakuts alike. In spite of the lethargy and 
inferior educational and moral quality of many 
teachers and local officials, the network of schools 
for Yakut and Russian peasants grew slowly but 
steadily throughout the country. In remote places, 
schools were often started by devoted Russian exiles 
with no assistance from the government. Native 
literacy rose from 0.7 percent according to the 1897 
census to 2 percent in 1917, but it should be noted 
that these figures included the Chukchi and Tun- 
gus, Yukagirs and Lamuts, among whom literacy 
scarcely existed. The literacy figure for the entire 
Russian Empire in 1917 was only 21 percent. 

Commercially, the country was also developing. 
The Yakuts were proving themselves keen traders 
even in competition with the Russians. The lucra- 
tive carrying trade by pack-horse across the Yaku- 
tian tracks linking Siberia with the Pacific via Ya- 
kutsk was largely in their hands, and we hear of 
Yakut merchants sending representatives to China 
to buy tea, which was imported via the ports of 
Ayan and Okhotsk. They also imported goods from 
America and elsewhere via Ayan and Nelkan in the 
1880’s—because it was cheaper to import by these 
sea routes than overland from Russia—and in spite 
of the miserable state of the roads leading from 
these ports to the interior of the country, trade with 
China and America was brisk.'? Thus, Yakutia at 
the end of the 19th century was less isolated from 
the outside world than it is today. 


From the early years of the 20th century, there 
was evidence among the young Yakut intelligentsia 
of a growth of national consciousness, which ex- 
pressed itself in native literature and poetry and in 
widespread hostility to the iniquities of Russian 
taxation, land tenure, and undemocratically elected 
institutions. The establishment in 1905 of the 
“Union of Yakuts” embracing many different in- 
digenous groups—princelings (toyony), merchants, 
intelligentsia, and businessmen—was a sign of the 
times. Its aims were to establish the civil and eco- 
nomic rights of its members; to obtain recognition 
of all native lands occupied by the state, monas- 
teries, churches, and deportees without the agree- 
ment of the indigenous owners as being native 
property; and to secure separate Yakut representa- 
tion in the State Duma, the removal of police con- 


12 [bid., pp. 278-79. 


trol over native social institutions, and the urgent 
enforcement of the statute on local self-govern- 
ment."® The Tsarist government arrested the leaders 
of the Union but were unable to stifle nationalist 
sentiment in Yakutsk and the chief Yakut settle- 
ments. This was a genuine native movement, not 
influenced to any significant extent by Bolshevik 
émigrés. Contemporary Soviet historians are in- 
clined to dismiss the Yakut Union as a “bourgeois- 
liberal” movement which did not have the “support 
of the broad national masses.” The charge has little 
substance. It is like accusing Ireland’s Charles Par- 
nell, John Dillon or John Redmond of not having 
been “national leaders” because they did not belong 
to the working class. 


Yakutia Under Soviet Rule 


The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 found Yakutia 
advancing socially, culturally and economically in 
spite of immense problems still awaiting solution. 
Four years of bitter civil war had to be fought out 
before Soviet power was firmly established and the 
remnants of the White (Kolchak) forces routed in 
1922-23. A Yakut Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public (YASSR) was then set up within roughly the 
same frontiers as the old Tsarist Yakutsk oblast, and 
its constitution was approved by the Supreme Soviet 
in 1923. 

The new governmental setup in Yakutia was based 
on soviets and local party organs and was thus a 
simulacrum of government administration through- 
out the Soviet Union, taking no account of peculiar 
local conditions. This remains the form of govern- 
ment obtaining in Yakutia today. The YASSR is a 
constituent part of the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic (RSFSR), and according to the 
hierarachical principle of Soviet government, all 
Yakut laws and regulations are subject to the con- 
trol of both the governing bodies of the RSFSR and 
the highest all-Union state organs. Thus, the term 
“autonomous,” in the Soviet usage, is not to be 
identified with the Oxford Dictionary definition of 
“self-governing,” with which it has little in com- 
mon. The Soviet “autonomous republics” represent, 
in effect, a second-class type of political unit de- 
vised by the Bolsheviks to compensate the smaller 
national groups, such as the Tatars, Bashkirs, and 
Karelians (there are now 16 such groups in all), 
which were not raised to full republican status on a 


13 [bid., pp. 380-83. 
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par with the Russians or the Ukrainians. Professor 
Leonard Schapiro has defined the constitutional 
status of the autonomous republics as follows: 


Within the Union republics there is a further division, 
that of the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, which 
is subordinated to the Union republic of the territory of 
which it forms part. . . . Autonomous republics are not 
awarded the “right” of secession by the Constitution. 
Nor do autonomous republics enjoy, even on paper, the 
right to conduct their own foreign relations or to main- 
tain their own armed forces. Each autonomous republic 
has its own Constitution which requires approval by the 
Union republic to which it is subordinated.'4 


Accordingly, the YASSR must submit all its legis- 
lation, including budget and taxation arrangements, 
to the RSFSR for approval. Economically, it is 
dependent on Moscow fer capital to develop its re- 
sources, and decisions regarding specific capital al- 
locations for one project or another are also highly 
centralized. Development of Yakutia’s major nat- 
ural resources under the Soviet regime has always 
been directed from “without”—first, by the notori- 
ous Dalstroi of NKVD (Moscow’s concentration 
camp system in the Far East), and latterly by the 
all-Union or RSFSR economic ministries in Moscow. 

The inhabitants of the YASSR, as Soviet citizens, 
are represented in the bicameral Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, electing one deputy for every 300,000 of 
the population to the Council of the Union, and as 
one of the Soviet autonomous republics they also 
send eleven deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. 
Owing to the fact that many Yakuts have adopted 
Russian family names, it is usually impossible to 
distinguish Russians from Yakuts in the lists of 
members of these delegations. However, a recently 
published list of the YASSR delegation to the all- 
Union Council of Nationalities in 1966 specifies the 
nationalities of the delegates, showing that five were 
Russians, four were Yakuts, and two were Evenkis 
(Tungus).'’ At the local government level, accord- 
ing to visitors to Yakutsk during 1965-67, Yakuts 
were in charge of many important posts. Thus, the 
mayor of Yakutsk was a Yakut in 1965, as were the 
President of the Republic (a woman), the Rector 
of the University, and some of the chief soviet off- 
cials. 

Most important of all the instruments of ruling 
power is the highly centralized apparatus of the 


CPSU, represented in the YASSR by the Yakut 


14 Leonard Schapiro, Government and Politics of the Soviet 
Union, London, 1965, p. 104. 

19 Deputaty Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR. Sedmoi Sozyv. 
Deputaty Soveta Soiuza i Soveta Natsionalostei, Moscow, 1966. 
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Obkom or Provincial Committee. The national (or 
autonomous) republics do not have their own na- 
tional party organizations, but only branches of the 
all-Union party; thus, officials of any nationality 
chosen by the party can be switched from one re- 
public to another. In fact, many of the most impor- 
tant posts in republican party organs are frequently 
occupied by Great Russians from Moscow with little 
or no local connections. All this indicates that the 
degree of self-government allowed to the YASSR is 
extremely limited. 


The Population 


The Yakuts form the largest and most compact 
native ethnic group in the Soviet Far East today, 
though their number is relatively minute compared 
to the Russians. They are still the only northern 
people not outnumbered by the Russians on their 
own home ground; however, at the present rate of 
Russian immigration, they also should soon be over- 
taken, as so many of the other small national minori- 
ties in the USSR have been. This trend is clearly 
shown in the accompanying table of population 
changes between the 1926 and 1959 censuses. 

In 1926, the Yakuts constituted 82.3 percent of 
the population of the republic; the Russians, 10.43 
percent; the Evenki and Eveni, 4.08 percent; and 
the remaining 3 percent consisted of. scattered 
groups of nomadic Yukagirs, Chukchi, and small 
pockets of Chinese and Koreans. By the time of 
the last census in 1959, however, the situation had 


Population of the YASSR 


1926 1959 
Total 289,000 487,343 
Yakuts 235,926° 226,053" 
Russians 30,000” 215,328 
Peoples of the North: 13,691 
Evenki (Tungus) 9,505 
Eveni \ Ly 3,937 
Ukrainians — 12,182 
Tatars — rd fp 
Belorussians — 2,548 


2 The 1926 and 1959 figures for the Yakuts are not entirely 
comparable owing to minor changes in the YASSR boundaries 
during this period. In the northwest some territory was trans- 
ferred to the Irkutsk oblast, while the YASSR gained other 
territory in the Olekminsk area. 

> This figure includes Ukrainians and Belorussians. 


radically changed. As a result of the immigration 
of large numbers of Russians to man the new mining 
settlements and other enterprises, the Yakut propor- 
tion had fallen to 46.4 percent, while that of the 
Russians had risen to 44.2 percent. Official statistics 
no longer mention Chinese or Koreans in Yakutia. 
They have most likely been deported or, if not So- 
viet citizens, were expelled during the transfer of 
both groups from the southern areas of the Soviet 
Far East before and during the last war. 


The Yakuts are very unevenly distributed through- 
out the territory of the republic. About nine-tenths 
of them are concentrated in the central areas, chiefly 
in the Yakutsk and Viliui districts, while the popu- 
lation is very thinly spread in the north.® The 
growth of the urban population has been consider- 
able in the last forty years: official Soviet statistics 
show a rise from two percent in 1926 to 17 percent 
in 1959, and this trend continues. It is most strik- 
ingly reflected in the population of Yakutsk, which 
grew from 11,000 in 1926 to 74,000 in 1959 and 
100,000 in 1966, and which now represents about 
one-seventh of the total population of the republic. 
The former tiny hamlet of Nezametnyi (now Al- 
dan), which is the center of the southern Yakut gold- 
mining industry, is also growing rapidly (the 
population had reached 12,000 by the 1959 census 
and has probably risen since by several thousand). 


Education and Culture 


The Soviet period in Yakutia has seen a big leap 
forward in literacy, the spread of schools, and the 
establishment of many new cultural-scientific bodies. 
There has also been a considerable development of 
Yakut art and literature, albeit within the restric- 
tions imposed by Marxist ideology and the rules of 
“socialist realism.” Soviet sources dealing with 
these developments tend to obscure the national- 
cultural level already reached by the Yakuts prior 
to the Bolshevik Revolution and to depict them as 
having been wholly illiterate—a picture which, as 
indicated earlier, misrepresents the actual situation. 
Though literacy was indeed very low and concen- 
trated among the higher social classes, the develop- 
ment of Yakut culture certainly antedates the Soviet 
period. 

The Yakut language is now written in Cyrillic 
letters. Soviet scholars originally devised a special 


16 Narody Sibirii, op. cit., pp. 267-68. 


form of writing for it in 1923, but this was arbitrar- 
ily replaced by the Latin alphabet for both Yakut 
and the other Turkish languages of the Soviet Union 
in 1929, and an equally arbitrary switch was made 
to Cyrillic in 1937. The Yakuts in 1959 were 96.3 
percent literate, and a creditable percentage of the 
population—164. per 1,000—could boast secondary 
or higher education. Boarding schools or “inter- 
nats” have been established to meet the needs of the 
nomadic reindeer-breeding and trapping people of 
the northern areas (some 412 were reported to exist 
in 1954 *') and no doubt serve a useful purpose in 
providing education where this would otherwise be 
very difficult. In the beginning, however, parents 
strongly objected to parting with their children, feel- 
ing that they would thus lose touch with their tra- 
ditional way of life and skills and be brought up in 
an alien ideological atmosphere. 


Primary education is now given entirely in Yakut 
and secondary education in Yakut and Russian. 
There is an increasing trend among the smaller 
nationalities of the Soviet Union to regard Russian 
as their mother tongue, and this trend is apparent 
among the Yakuts, though it is still relatively slight. 
Thus, only 0.5 percent of the Yakuts had adopted 
Russian instead of Yakut by 1939, whereas the 
proportion rose to 2.4 percent by 1959. The trend 
is more marked among Yakuts living outside their 
homeland in other areas of the RSFSR where Rus- 
sian influence is paramount."® 

Although only a rudimentary Yakut written lan- 
guage and literature existed before 1917, there is 
now a growing volume of creative literary work in 
the native tongue. Two daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in Yakut, and a literary magazine, Poliarnaia 
zvezda, appears every two months in both Yakut 
and Russian. The Russian edition, which is avail- 
able in the West, contrives to express, in poetry and 
literary articles, a genuine feeling of Yakut national 
pride in the country’s legends and natural beauty, 
though its pages are also well filled with “party 
line” pieces and obsequious tributes to Lenin. 


L. Yakutia, as in other national minority areas of 
the Soviet Union, nationalist ideas and sentiments 
can be given expression only at the risk of harsh 
political reprisal. After a period of relative toler- 


17V. V. Pokshishevski, Yakutiia, priroda-liudi-khoziaistvo 
(Yakutia, Nature-People-Economy), Moscow, 1957, pp. 91-92. 
18 Tsupoy. op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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ance towards nationalism during the early and mid- 
dle 1920’s, the Bolshevik regime drove this lesson 
home to the Yakuts by purging various local party 
and literary figures between 1928 and 1938. In 
1928 the members of the Yakut Obkom were de- 
posed and replaced by more amenable men, and 
there was a concurrent purge of native writers, its 
more notable victims including the poet and ethnog- 
rapher, A. Kulakovski, who used his poetry as a 
vehicle for warning against Russian domination, 
and Altan Saryn, an advocate of pan-Turkism 
among the Yakuts. The new Obkom subsequently 
disbanded the Sakha Omuk, a Yakut cultural organ- 
ization, and imposed curbs on the country’s only 
nationalist literary journal. What were officially 
described as “the most fanatical representatives” of 
the Yakut national intelligentsia were deported, and 
it is probable that some of them wound up in the 
“national minority brigades” which built the White 
Sea Canal in the appalling conditions of the 1930’s. 
These reprisals against the native intelligentsia fur- 
ther weakened the natural leadership of the country 
—a process which had started with the destruction 
of the Yakut aristocracy in the immediate aftermath 
of the Revolution.”® 


The tendency to introduce Russian words into 
the Yakut vocabulary to convey ideas outside its 
range of expression, especially terms related to tech- 
nical-industrial administration, is increasing. This 
is a trend found in many “developing countries” 
where new terms are borrowed from more advanced 
societies to meet the needs of modernization. The 
official Soviet line is that the “Russian language does 
not drive out the national languages and does not 
diminish their roles. The Russian language spreads 
with the flowering of the national languages.” *° But 
this reassurance must be weighed against the fact 
that an increasing number of people of the small 
nationalities gave Russian as their chosen language 
in the 1959 census, and that one of the aims of the 
Communist Party Program is “the fusion of cul- 
tures” and “the formation of a single universal cul- 
ture of Communist society.” If such a “fusion” is 
realized, it is obvious from the present trend that the 
Russian language and culture will inevitably domi- 
nate and the minority national cultures eventually 
be driven to the wall. 


Many higher educational, technical and research 
institutions are now established in Yakutsk, and a 


19 Walter Kolarz, The Peoples of the Soviet Far East, Lon- 
don, 1954, pp. 106-8. 
20 Tsupov, op. cit., p. 36. 


special mining institute in Aldan works in connec- 
tion with the gold industry. Yakutia’s first univer- 
sity, which grew out of the old teachers’ training 
college, was established in 1956. Earlier, in 1947, 
the Yakutsk branch of the all-Union Academy of 
Sciences was founded and attached to the Siberian 
Division of the Academy at Novosibirsk. It em- 
braces a number of research institutes for geology, 
biology, etc. The important Permafrost Institute, 
which is attached directly to the Academy at Novosi- 
birsk, has a staff of over 250 persons and maintains 
out-stations at Igarka and Chulman. It is engaged 
in both purely scientific work and the solution of 
practical problems of mining, construction, etc., in 
the permafrost areas of the country. Visiting ex- 
perts have reported the scientific staff of the Insti- 
tute to be of high quality. Soviet ethnographers, 
geologists and other scientists have done a great 
deal of work on Yakut problems, and some ex- 
tremely interesting and original research studies 


have been published. 


The Institute of Language, Literature and History 
is mainly concerned with research into the Yakut 
and other languages of the republic and is directed 
by a Yakut woman. However, the treatment given 
in 1951 to the distinguished Yakut literary historian 
and member of the Institute, G. P. Basharin, stands 
as a warning to all Yakut scholars to watch their 
step even today. In a book published in 1944, Bash- 
arin had dared to defend some of the pioneers of 
Yakut literature, Kulakovski in particular, who had 
been purged for their nationalist views. For this, he 
was violently denounced by Pravda, in an article 
published on December 10, 1951, and written by 
Aleksei Surkhov and L. I. Klimovich, for harbor- 
ing “erroneous and anti-Marxist” ideas and seeking 
to justify the reactionary, “bourgeois-nationalist” 
character of Kulakovski.”** Although Basharin has 
since been able to publish several important works 
during the Khrushchev period (including a history 
of agrarian relations in Yakutia), he still does not 
appear to have a position at the Institute com- 
mensurate with his scholarship. 


Yakutia’s pool of trained professional personnel 
is growing rapidly as a result of the increased facili- 
ties for higher and especially technical training in 
Yakutsk. The number of doctors, for example, al- 
most tripled between 1939 and 1959, while that of 


electricians and grid supervisers grew 12 times.” 


21 For details of the “Basharin incident,” see Kolarz, op. cit., 
pp. 109-10. 
22 Isupov, op. cit., p. 49. 


Despite this, the great majority of managerial and 
technical personnel in Yakutia are still Slav and 
primarily Russian immigrants, and there is a con- 
tinuing and acute lack of qualified people to meet 
the growing demands of the new mining and other 
industries of the country. 


Economic Development 


Over the last five decades, Yakutia has been 
economically transformed by geological prospecting 
which has led to the development of valuable new 
mining sites, many in remote, roadless and inhos- 
pitable areas. These natural obstacles greatly in- 
creased the cost and difficulty of exploiting the 
country’s mineral resources. Soviet capital invest- 
ment in Yakutia, which has shown a sharp upward 
curve during this period, has been primarily con- 
centrated in branches of heavy industry designed 
to strengthen the economic might of the USSR, and 
in the mining of gold, mica (phlogopite), diamonds 
and tin. 

A Yakut prospector discovered the large Aldan 
goldfields in southern Yakutia in 1922-23 (in an 
area of small older workings of a primitive nature), 
and extraction operations here and in the adjacent 
mica mines have been greatly expanded since the 
war through mechanization. The supply situation 
has also been improved by the construction of the 
Amur-Yakutsk main motor road, which links the 
Aldan mining district with Bolshoi Never on the 
trans-Siberian railway to the south and also serves 
as a winter road connection between Aldan and 


Yakutsk. 


Aldan, now the administrative center of the 
gold mining industry, is reported by travellers to be 
a relatively well-appointed town with good public 
buildings. It lies in a valley in the permafrost area 
and has an airport. Some processing of the ore is 
done in two local refineries, but final processing is 
carried on outside the republic. The majority of the 
local inhabitants are Russians, but Yakuts are also 
being drawn into the mining industry. 

Gold is also found in northern Yakutia, in the 
Indigirka, Yana and Kolyma river basins, but the 
Aldan gold mines remain the most important pro- 
ducer. A new gold processing plant is believed to 
have been completed recently at Nizhnii Kuranakh 
and should increase output. No precise figures of 
current gold production are published in the Soviet 
Union. In the 1930’s Yakut gold output was stated 
by several Soviet sources to be 20-25 percent of 


total Soviet gold production.” There is no doubt 
that output from the Aldan and other Yakutian gold 
mines is much higher now as a result of increased 
mechanization, the opening of new deposits, and the 
liquidation of the former concentration camp labor 
force with the abolition of Dalstroi in 1957. 


The diamond resources of the Soviet Union were 
sharply increased by the discovery in the 1950’s of 
three rich kimberlite pipes in the wilds of northwest 
Yakutia at Mirnii and Aikhal, and further north at 
Udachnaia-Vostochnaia, following earlier finds of 
alluvial diamonds in the Viliui basin. These deposits 
are regarded by geologists as among the richest (if 
not the richest) in the world, comparable to those 
in South Africa. They are difficult and expensive to 
work owing to labor and supply problems caused by 
their remoteness from inhabited centers and the 
harsh climate. Their importance to the Soviet econ- 
omy is indicated by the fact that they now account 
for about 90 percent of annual Soviet diamond pro- 
duction, estimated in international trade journals 
at between 3 and 6 million carats. Some natural 
diamonds still have to be imported for special pur- 
poses, but Yakutian output is thought to be sufficient 
for normal Soviet requirements. A diamond insti- 
tute has been established at Mirnii, and an interest- 
ing experiment is in progress looking toward the 
building of a completely enclosed town at Aikhal, 
with a micro-climate to shield the workers from the 
extremes of the local weather (plans for this project 


were to be shown at the Soviet pavillion during 
Expo 67 at Montreal ).** 


The tin mines at Ese-Khaiia and Bagatai and the 
more recently opened Deputatski mine in northern 
Yakutia, together with the piesoquartz and phlogo- 
pite mica workings at Aldan, are other Yakut re- 
sources of all-Union importance. The tin deposits 
are especially valuable because of the scarcity of 
this mineral in the Soviet Union, which has necessi- 
tated large imports from Malaya to make good the 
deficit. 


sharp criticism of the central government’s 
failure to act more energetically to develop the 
natural resources of Yakutia was voiced in 1965 by 


the then party First Secretary of the YASSR, S. Z. 


23 V. V. Pokshishevski, op. cit., p. 105; S. S. Korshuev (Ed.), 
Yakutiia, Moscow, 1965, p. 396. 

24 Soviet Life, June 1965, reported these and other develop- 
ments in the Soviet diamond industry. 
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Borisov, himself a Yakut in spite of his Russian- 
sounding name. Complaining of the underdevelop- 
ment of gold, diamond, tin and mica resources, 
Borisov declared: 


The annual output of minerals in proportion to pros- 
pected reserves is less than one percent for diamonds, 
just over one percent for tin, about two percent for mica, 
and five percent for gold. The rich deposits of high- 
grade coking coal and iron ore in southern Yakutia, 
other deposits of non-ferrous and rare metals, and the 
salt deposits are not being worked at all and represent 
so much frozen capital, in spite of the fact that the 
appropriate research for getting the most out of these 
deposits has already been carried out and has proven the 
great profits which can be expected from their exploi- 
tation.?5 


Borisov went on to hint that there was opposition 
in influential quarters to sinking “much capital in 
a sparsely-populated region.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the diamond industry in Yakutia had 
already more than paid for itself, and that capital 
investments in the Deputatski tin mining enter- 
prise, producing the cheapest tin concentrate in 
the USSR, were “15-16 times less than comparable 
capital investments in tin mining elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union.” 

It is impossible for an outsider to judge the 
validity of this possibly exaggerated special plead- 
ing. There is, however, plenty of evidence in Soviet 
sources as to the existence in Yakutia of a serious 
labor problem (to which Borisov also referred) 
which is greatly hampering mining and industrial 
development. Owing to poor living conditions, un- 
reliable food supplies, and inadequate social ameni- 
ties such as hospitals and créches, it has hitherto 
been impossible to attract adequate numbers of im- 
migrants to settle permanently in Yakutia. Higher 
wages and bonuses are indeed paid to workers in 
the more inhospitable areas of the country, but they 
are not enough to compensate for the greatly in- 
creased cost of living, the irregular supplies of fresh 
food, and the lack of good housing.*® 


The Labor Problem 


As a consequence of these conditions, labor 
turnover is exceptionally high in the most important 
Yakut mining areas. Soviet sources in 1961 gave 
the following statistics (which are not regularly pub- 
lished) for migrants leaving their jobs in these 


25 Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 35, 1965. 
26 Planovoe khoziaistvo, No. 4, 1966, p. 48. 
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areas: 51 percent in the Indigirka mining region; 
51.3 percent in the Yakut diamond trust; 65.1 per- 
cent in the Aldan mica mines; and 93 percent in 
the Deputatski tin mines. The main cause given for 
this heavy efflux of mineworkers was the inadequate 
or non-existent supply of potatoes, vegetables and 
eggs available at government stores, while these food 
items on the free market were 4-5 times higher in 
price.” 

Notwithstanding the special difficulties of supply, 
housing and communications throughout these 
northern territories, it is suprising that the Soviet 
government has not made more headway in solving 
the labor-turnover problem there after its long ex- 
perience in the area. Its record is immeasurably less 
successful than that of capitalist countries like 
Canada or the United States in overcoming similar 
difficulties in their Arctic regions. Now that Stalinist 
restrictions on the free movement of workers have 
been abolished, Moscow is learning at great cost 
that free labor will not remain on the job in bad 
conditions any longer than is necessary to accum- 
mulate a little capital before seeking more attractive 
conditions elsewhere. Certainly, the Soviet author- 
ities will have to devote much more serious thought 
to Yakutia’s labor problems if the provisions in the 
new draft Five-Year Plan (1966-70) for building 
up the economic potential of the Soviet Far East 
and further increasing the output of gold, tin, wol- 
fram, mercury, diamonds and mica—all found in 
Yakutia—are to be implemented. Moreover, when 
the new metallurgical plant now planned for the Far 
East gets off the ground, the coking-coal deposits at 
Chulman in southern Yakutia will probably be 
chosen as its fuel base, further heightening the ur- 
gency of solving the labor problem. 

In view of the vast distances and the largely road- 
less state of much of the country, air transport is 
the most convenient means of moving light freight 
and passenger traffic. Aeroflot runs scheduled flights 
to over thirty small towns within Yakutia, as well as 
farther east, and through Siberia to Moscow and 
Central Russia. The Lena River system is also 
important for heavy freight, and supplies reach 
northeastern districts via the North Sea route and 
the port of Tiksi on the Arctic Ocean. 

There are as yet no railways in Yakutia for trans- 
porting heavy freight, but this situation may even- 
tually be improved by the projected construction of 


27 “Labor Turnover in the Yakutskaia ASSR,” Polar Record, 
May 1966. Data based on papers published in Voprosy geo- 
graft Yakutii, No. 1, 1961. 


a great new rail line (Sevsib) traversing Northern 
Siberia and Yakutia and terminating at a Pacific 
port. This will be a major project comparable in 
magnitude to the old Trans-Siberian railway and 
will take at least twenty years to complete. 


Agriculture 


The ill-conceived Soviet attempts in the 1930’s to 
collectivize the Yakut herds of cattle, horses and 
reindeer and to settle the nomadic reindeer-herding 
peoples caused much confusion and distress among 
the rural population of Yakutia. The folly of trying 
to change the traditional methods of reindeer herd- 
ing was eventually recognized, and now the reindeer 
peoples are classified as “semi-nomadic.” Their 
reindeer meat and other products find good markets 
in the new mining settlements of northeastern 
Yakutia, and their animals are indispensable for 
transport in the tundra. There are now some pros- 
perous mixed reindeer collectives in the Kolyma de- 
pression, with Chukchi, Evenki, Yakut and Russian 
members.”* 

Large areas of Yakutia are unsuitable for arable 
farming owing to the harsh climate and the perma- 
frost soil. The best lands for wheat and vegetables 
are in central Yakutia and the Olekminsk district. 
There are large herds of cattle and horses, and 
Yakutsk is now supplied with meat and dairy prod- 
ucts from the surrounding farms. As a result of in- 
tensive experimental work in plant breeding, the 
boundaries of agriculture in Yakutia have been 
moved substantially farther north than was formerly 
believed possible, although the practical results of 
these experiments are still not very substantial.” 
In the more inclement areas, some vegetables are 
grown in large glass-enclosed nurseries to supply 
local workers, but in far from sufficient quantities. 


Conclusion 


That a considerable degree of social and economic 
progress has been realized in Yakutia under Soviet 
rule cannot be denied. On the other hand, the 
severely limited measure of self-government allowed 
to the Yakuts and other native peoples of the area 


28 Pokshishevski, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 
29 Armstrong, op. cit., 141-43, 161. 


stands out in sharp contrast to the USSR’s con- 
stant agitation in the United Nations on behalf of 
full independence for all colonial peoples, however 
ill-prepared they may be, politically and economi- 
cally, for self-rule. The Yakuts are now nearly 100 
percent literate and are making an appreciable con- 
tribution to local government administration, sci- 
entific research, and other sophisticated activities 
in their republic. They thus are much more en- 
titled to genuine self-government than are some of 
the more primitive peoples from Oceania to Africa 
for whom the Soviets demand independence. 

Lined up against the Slav millions, a people so 
numerically small as the Yakuts seems insignificant. 
Yet, even numerically, they appear in a different 
light within their own homeland. There they are the 
largest and the dominant group of native peoples 
and have given their name to a country almost six 
times the size of France, with great natural re- 
sources. These are the significant facts locally. 

Notwithstanding the imposition of collectiviza- 
tion, the destruction of the young Yakut national 
intelligentsia under Stalin, and the continued sub- 
jection of the YASSR to Moscow’s overriding po- 
litical control, Soviet writers blandly tout the myth 
of Yakut “autonomy” and “independence.” Even 
a work of the caliber of The Peoples of Siberia, 
produced by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, can 
affirm: “The Yakut people received its national 
independence from the hands of the Russian pro- 
letariat directed by the Communist Party.” *° But, 
as pointed out earlier, the terms “national indepen- 
dence” and “autonomy” in the Soviet context are a 
far cry from genuine independence and autonomy in 
the accepted Western sense. The Soviet “autono- 
mous republics” do not represent an intermediate 
stage in the preparation of a primitive people for 
self-government; by definition, they are a fixed and 
permanent form of political tutelage imposed on the 
national minorities of the Soviet Union. 

It would, of course, be unrealistic to demand that 
the Russians grant independence to a tiny minority 
people like the Yakuts occupying a vast rich area of 
Siberia. But if the Yakuts were located in some 
equally rich Western colonial territory in the heart 
of Africa or Asia, one can imagine the clamor that 
would be heard from Moscow demanding the libera- 
tion of this small people and its natural resources 
from colonial exploitation. 


30 Narody Sibirii, op. cit., p. 307. 
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The Jews 


By Zvi Gitelman 


oviet policy toward the Jews can best be 
understood when viewed not simply in terms of 
specifically “Jewish policies” but rather in the 
wider context of general policies that have peculiar 
effects on Soviet Jewry—a group whose religion is 
tribal rather than ecumenical, whose culture pre- 
sents unique difficulties for Soviet ideology, and 
whose extraterritoriality poses problems different 
from those posed by any other ethnic groups in the 
USSR. This is not to say that there are no policies 
specifically aimed at the Jews; indeed, there is 
striking evidence that in some key areas of Soviet 
life—notably, politics, culture and education— 
Jews are denied the rights or opportunities enjoyed 
by citizens of other nationalities. 


This article will examine the three principal 
aspects of the Jewish problem in the USSR: re- 
ligion, antisemitism, and assimilation as a key to the 
future of the Soviet Jewish community. This 
approach, it is hoped, will serve to bring into 
sharper focus both the similarities and the signifi- 
cant differences between the status and treatment of 
the Jews on the one hand, and of other ethnic and 
religious minorities on the other. 


Mr. Gitelman is an Associate in the Department of 
Government at Columbia College and a Junior 
Fellow of the Research Institute on Communist 
Affairs, Columbia University. 
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To begin with, there is little question that the 
Jewish religion is on the decline in the USSR, per- 
haps more rapidly than other religions. While it is 
difficult to estimate the number of believing Jews 
(some Soviet sources have put it as high as 
500,000 ), it is a fact that only about 60 synagogues 
remain open in the entire Soviet Union whereas 
the Belorussian Republic alone had some 500 
synagogues or houses of study in the late 1920’s.* 
The overwhelming majority or worshippers are in 
their sixties and seventies. There is a lack of 
religious articles and, just as importantly, of re- 
ligious functionaries. There is no Yeshiva (re- 
ligious seminary ) in Moscow—or anywhere else in 
the Soviet Union. 

To some extent, the decline of the Jewish faith 
is part of a general decline of religion in the USSR. 
A poll conducted by Komsomolskaia pravda’s 
Institute of Public Opinion in 1961 revealed that 
the majority of Soviet youth considered adherence 


1 This figure is cited in the Minsk Yiddish daily Oktiabr, 


February 1, 1929. Despite the extremely militant anti-religious 
campaign of the 1920’s conducted by the Yevsektsiia, or Jewish 
Section of the Communist Party, the number of synagogues 
had declined only from 1,034 in 1917 to 934 in 1929-30. The 
number of rabbis in the Ukraine had fallen from 1,049 in 
1914 to 830 in 1929-30. All in all, 646 synagogues had been 
seized since the Revolution. American Jewish Yearbook 5690, 
Philadelphia, 1930, p. 68-9, and AJYB 5691, p. 118. In contrast, 
354 of 450 remaining synagogues were seized between 1956 and 
1963. 


ah 
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to a religious faith among the lesser “social evils. 
Workers and members of the intelligentsia have 
manifested a similar indifference, although there 
have recently been signs that some among the 
intelligentsia and youth have begun exploring Rus- 
sian religious tradition and more exotic religious 
and metaphysical doctrines in what may be de- 
scribed as “a search for the meaning of life.” 


This general decline of religious belief in the 
Soviet Union has of course been largely a product 
of the anti-religious policies of the Communist 
regime, but in part it also reflects a widespread 
trend toward secularization that was already becom- 
ing noticeable in Russia—among Jews as well as 
others—even before the Revolution, and that has 
been evident still longer in most other European 
societies. In England, for example, 152 out of every 
thousand persons were enrolled in the Anglican 
Church forty years ago, whereas in 1964 the num- 
ber had dropped to 81.*° In Denmark today, only 
two percent of the population attend church with 
some regularity; and in Sweden, about four per- 
cent. But in the Soviet Union, the process of 
secularization was sharply accelerated by the anti- 
religious campaigns of the 1920’s and, to an equal 
if not greater extent, by the industrialization and 
urbanization of the 1930’s. 


ecularization has perhaps affected the Jews 
more than it has other religious groups because 
of the fact that they are very highly urbanized 
and tend to concentrate in the larger cities, pre- 
cisely where it is most difficult to practice religion 
and where religion tends to be weakest. A recent 
survey taken in Belorussia showed that, of eleven 
population samples in various cities and towns, the 
Jewish sample (taken in the town of Bobruisk) 
revealed 98.5 percent of the respondents declaring 
themselves atheists, whereas the average for the 
other ten samples was only 65.1 percent.* Even 
allowing for the methodological shortcomings of 
the survey and the probability that Jews were more 
reluctant than others to declare themselves be- 
lievers, this finding seems a significant indication 
of the declining religiousness of the Soviet Jewish 
community. It should be noted here that certain 


2 Cited in Bohdan Bociurkiw, “Religion and Soviet Society,” 
Survey (London), July, 1966. 

3 New York Times, Dec. 14 and 18, 1966. 

4 Prichiny sushchestvovaniia i puti preodoleniia religioznykh 
perezhitkov, Minsk, 1965, p. 40. 


Jewish religious forms and festivals retain a special 
meaning for nationally-conscious Jewish youth, 
even though atheist, since they have a national 
historical significance independent of theor theo- 
logical content; thus, Passover is observed in some 
form by many non-believers, who celebrate it 
rather as a holiday of national liberation. 


Official persecution has also been an important 
factor in the decline of the Jewish religion, and 
while it has extended to other religions as well, the 
evidence seems to indicate that the Jewish religion 
has been harassed with greater zeal and subjected 
to greater deprivations than other faiths. The 
officially-tolerated Orthodox Church has about 
8,000 places of worship open; it is allowed to print 
Bibles and prayer books, to manufacture candles, 
crucifixes and icons, and to publish a monthly 
religious journal and an annual yearbook; it has 
five seminaries and two academies for higher 
theological education.’ For some 540,000 Soviet 
Baptists, there are 5,500 Baptist churches; there is 
an All-Union Council of Evangelical Christian 
Baptists, which functions as a central administration 
coordinating church activities and publishes a ma- 
gazine, Bratskii vestnik; and the Baptists are also 
printing a Bible for their adherents.® By contrast, 
the 2,268,000 Soviet Jews have only 60 syna- 
gogues; they have no central religious organization 
and no magazine or journal; they have been per- 
mitted to publish only 3,000 copies of a prayer 
book (and that in 1958), and none of the Bible. 
Soviet rabbis have consistently been denied per- 
mission to attend European rabbinical conferences, 
and no Soviet Jews have been allowed to train 
abroad for the rabbinate, whereas Soviet Moslems 
have occasionally been permitted to make pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca and Medina, and gifted Soviet 
Moslem students to receive training in the semi- 
naries of Cairo, Damascus and Morocco.’ 


he patently harsher restrictions imposed on 
the Jewish religion may well be due as much to the 
fact that it is a weaker and easier target than the 
other religions as to antisemitism per se in the 


5 Moscow Radio Broadcast, March 27, 1964, quoted in Jews 
in Eastern Europe, (London), November 1964, p. 28. 

6 Morning Star, July 13, 1966, quoted in Jews in Eastern 
Europe, loc. cit. 

7 Mufti Babakhanov, “USSR Moslems Expand Ties,” Soviet 
Information Service, November 10, 1966 and TASS radio broad- 
cast, April 17, 1966. 
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field of religion. The Orthodox Church itself is 
constantly under fire but seems better able to sur- 
vive. This is explained by the paradox that the 
Church is both more trusted and more feared than 
the synagogue. It is the largest and _ politically 
best adapted religious group in the country. Its 
ties with churches abroad are above suspicion and, 
indeed, are manipulated by the Soviet regime for 
its own ends. For many years now, Church leaders 
have successfully collaborated with the regime. 
In contrast, in the eyes of the Soviets, the syna- 
gogue has its main centers abroad, and in un- 
friendly countries at that. The Soviets see the 
synagogue as promoting extra-Soviet loyalties 
centered in Israel and the United States. Since the 
Jewish religion is essentially identified with a 
particular nationality rather than being ecumenical, 
and since its content is judged to promote national 
sentiments which focus on Israel, the Jewish re- 
ligion cannot be trusted as much as the Orthodox 


faith. 


On the other hand, the Jewish religious commun- 
ity is not feared as much as the Orthodox con- 
gregation of the faithful. The sheer number of 
adherents to the Orthodox faith makes that church 
a far more powerful social force—a potential pres- 
sure group—than religious Jewry. It has to be 
handled more gingerly, and it is. Because Soviet 
Jews generally are less secure and more fearful 
than most non-Jews, it is easier to dissuade them 
from adhering to and maintaining religious prac- 
tices and affiliations. A few visits by the local 
party propagandist are enough to persuade a 
Jewish worker that his chances for promotion are 
seriously harmed by synagogue attendance. 


Antisemitism and Jewish Culture 


The question of antisemitism is a more complex 
and difficult one. Ethnic identification is important 
in the Soviet Union not only in official transactions 
but also in social intercourse. An application for 
admission to a university must indicate both the 
applicant’s citizenship and his nationality. Internal 
passports—carried by all Soviet citizens and pro- 
duced in most official transactions—have the na- 
tionality of their owners clearly stamped on them. 
Traditional national rivalries have survived all the 
propaganda about druzhba narodov, or friendship 
of peoples. But most of the nationalities, even those 
less numerous than the Jews, have their own ter- 
ritories, where the official language is their own and 
where most officials are of their nationality. The 
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Soviet Jewish citizen has no such home, Biro- 
bidzhan notwithstanding.* Thus, as so often in the 
past, the Jew is once again the eternal stranger, 
subject to sundry disabilities. Many an Ukrainian 
resents the Jewish official in “his” republic. Since 
Jews tend to assimilate most often into the Russian 
culture, rather than into the native culture of a non- 
Russian area, they are further suspect as agents of 
Russification. In areas such as the Ukraine and 
Moldavia, where there is a long tradition of anti- 
semitism, Jews are damned both for being ethni- 
cally Jewish and for being culturally Russian. 

Many Jews, particularly the very old and the 
young, unhesitatingly acknowledge the existence of 
societal antisemitism. Just as Negro slaves once 
saw themselves as akin to persecuted Children of 
Israel, so now do some Soviet Jews see their situa- 
tion as analogous to that of the Negroes in America. 
And, indeed, the parallels are striking: American 
Negroes and Soviet Jews are highly represented 
in the art and entertainment fields, but are virtually 
excluded from the political elite. American Negroes 
and Soviet Jews are faced with the problem of 
acceptance by and integration into the surrounding 
societies, while trying to maintain a distinct identity 
whose content and essence are as yet undefined. 
American Negro and Soviet Jewish youth are both 
in rebellion against what they see as the timidity 
and subservience of their elders. 

Yet there are important differences in the situa- 
tions of these two ethnic minorities. Perhaps the 
most crucial difference is the official attitude dis- 
played toward these groups by the governments of 
the countries in which they reside. While both 
anti-Negro prejudice in the United States and anti- 
semitic prejudice in the Soviet Union are most 
virulent at the local level, the American federal 
government has unequivocally pursued a_ policy 
designed to lessen and eventually abolish altogether 
both official and social prejudice against Negroes. 
Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for the 
attitude of the Soviet central government toward 
the Jews. 


* The remote region of Birobidzhan, in eastern Siberia, was 
designated for Jewish settlement in 1928 and in 1934 was 
oficially declared a Jewish Autonomous Oblast. In 1936, the 
total Jewish population, including some Jewish Communists 
from abroad, was 14,000. But the purges of 1937 and 1948 
destroyed first the intellectual leadership of the community, 
then every organ of Jewish culture and education. By 1959 
the Jews represented 8.8 percent of the population, or 14,269 
out of 162,856 inhabitants. Though the official language of 
the oblast is Yiddish, there have been no Jewish schools, or 
Yiddish classes, since 1948. The thrice-a-week newspaper and 
the broadcasting of a few Yiddish songs by the radio are all 
that remain. 


he central government may not actively pur- 
sue a deliberate, high-level policy which singles 
Jews out for discrimination in all areas of Soviet 
life. But it is pursuing a policy of repressing the 
potential development, or resuscitation, of Jewish 
culture. And it does tolerate, and thus tacitly ap- 
prove, antisemitism among middle and lower-level 
officials and in society as a whole. What is the 
rationale for this policy? 

Soviet nationality policy is dualistic: it seeks to 
promote the culture of backward nationalities and, 
at the same time, to push many national cultures 
toward a merger with the Great Russian. This 
Stalinist dialectic posits as its final synthesis the 
“drawing together” and even the “merging” of all 
the cultures into one supranational culture. Since 
the Jewish people are politically and culturally 
weak, and geographically dispersed, the repressive 
arm of nationality policy can be raised against 
them. They feel only one of the two contradictory 
thrusts of Soviet policy. Furthermore, individual 
members of the Soviet apparatus, especially at the 
lower and middle levels, are often antisemitically 
inclined, especially in regions where antisemitism 
has strong native roots. 

It is entirely possible, indeed probable, judging 
by statements made by Khrushchev,’ that these 
inclinations exist also among high-level Soviet 
leaders, since their backgrounds and sociological 
characteristics are not very different from those 
of lower-level functionaries. However, because 
top leaders must have the broadest perspectives and 
must strive for objective evaluations and judgments, 
they must try not to let irrational considerations 
govern their decisions and actions. At the same 
time, official attitudes and policies have once again 
made antisemitism acceptable in the USSR, and the 
regime is doing little to combat it. Each of these 
assertions requires close examination. 


9 Khrushchev told a group of French socialists that “in all 
ages, the Jews have preferred the artisan trades. . . But if 
you take the building trades or metallurgy, you can’t find a 
single Jew to my knowledge. They don’t like collective work, 
group discipline, they have always preferred to be dispersed.” 
Le Figaro (Paris), April 9, 1958. J. B. Salsberg, a former 
Canadian Communist leader, was told by Khrushchev that 
“after the liberation of Czernowitz the streets were dirty. 
When the Jews were asked why the strets were not being 
cleaned, they replied that the non-Jewish population which 
used to do this work had fled the city. Of the thousands of 
Soviet citizens who have toured abroad only three failed to 
return, All of them were Jews. Wherever a Jew settles, the 
first thing he does is build a synagogue.” J. B. Salsberg, “Talks 
with Soviet leaders on the Jewish Question,” Jewish Life 
(Toronto), February 1957. 


The destruction of Jewish cultural institutions 
began in the 1930’s and was completed by 1952. 
Practically all Jewish schools were closed by 1938. 
Only one Yiddish daily survived the war and it was 
closed down in 1948, as were all Yiddish publica- 
tions and publishing houses. The Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee, the sole remaining central or- 
ganization of Soviet Jews, was also dissolved in 
1948. Most of the leading Yiddish writers were 
arrested. In August 1952, nearly thirty of them 
were shot in Moscow. Thus, the cultural situation 
today is not the creation of the post-Stalin leader- 
ship. But the maintenance of that situation is 
their responsibility. There is not a single Yiddish 
or Hebrew school anywhere in the USSR for two 
and a half million Jews, although there are schools 
in their native languages for the 6,300 Koriaks— 
who form 0.005 percent of the population of the 
USSR—for the 12,000 Chukchi, for the 19,000 
Khant, etc.*° In the Ukraine, there are 99 Hun- 
garian-language schools for the 149,000 Hungar- 
ians who form 0.4 percent of the population of 
the Ukraine; yet for the one million Jews forming 
two percent of the population, there is not a single 
Yiddish school.’ While 33 books, three periodicals 
and 13 newspapers were published in Udmurt in 
1964, only two books, one periodical and one news- 
paper—the two-page, thrice-a-week birobidzhaner 
shtern—appeared in Yiddish.** The 1,619,000 
Germans in the USSR have two daily newspapers, 
a weekly and a literary journal, in addition to radio 
and television programs in German and German 
schools serving at least 33,000 pupils. 

The appearance of the journal sovetish heim- 
land in 1961 (after 13 years of total suppression of 
Yiddish culture) and the publication of a few 
Yiddish books represent concessions to public 
opinion abroad and do not signify a reversal of 
basic policy. The argument that the Jews them- 
selves have no interest in a revival of Jewish culture 
is a specious one, and the Soviets themselves have 
been soft-pedaling this claim of late. Soviet writers 
have consistently stressed the policy of striving 
for “‘sblizhenie’—drawing together—or even 
“sliianie’—merging of national cultures. (See 
article by Mr. Hodnett elsewhere in this issue-Ed. ) 
Seen as two phases of an historically inevitable 


10 See Kulturnoe stroitelstvo RSFSR, Moscow, 1958, pp. 206- 


209. 

11 Pedagogicheskii slovar, Moscow, 1960, V. I, p. 509. 

12 Pechat v SSSR v 1964 godu, Moscow, 1964. 

13 Jews in Eastern Europe, Vol. Ill, No. 5, (October 1966), 
pp. 10-15. 
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Judaism, Israel, and 
Genocide 


. . . Indeed, the very invasion of Palestine is 
described in the Bible as a direct order of 
Yahve . . . God orders the annihilation of 
the indigenous population of the country with- 
out mercy. . . . Bloodthirstiness also charac- 
terized the subsequent wars of the Jews in 
which, as expressed in the Bible, they “put to 
death all that breathed” . . . God only for- 
bade the annihilation of a few of the neighbor- 
ing peoples, and this was not at all from a 
feeling of pity, but in accordance with a sly 
calculation. They were left to serve as an 
instrument for testing the Israelites in the 
future, as a sort of training material on which 
Israel could practice the art of war... . It 
must be said that the Israelites exploited this 
living material left in reserve for them: later, 
after they occupied the whole land, they con- 
tinued their unbelievably cruel raids and the 
slaughter of peaceful inhabitants. Yahve in- 
cited them to this and punished any softening 
of the heart. . . . King David, the favorite of 
the God, did not simply kill off all the inhabi- 
tants of the lands and the cities he conquered, 
he did this with a special sadism. 


—From Religion in the History of the 
Peoples of the World, by Sergei Alek- 
sandrovich Tokarev, Moscow, 1965. 


[Judaism sows] mistrust and enmity to- 


wards other people. . . . Jewish nationalism 
has exploited this idea . . . arguing that . . . 
while the others are doomed to perish . . . 
Yahve has predestined the Jewish people to 
rule the world. 


[In Israel] the clerical parties, which lean 
on Judaism, support the chauvinist policy of 
the government of Israel, are hostile to the 
progressive movements in the countries of the 
Middle East, and play into the hands of the 


imperialist powers. 


—From Fundamental Questions of Scien- 
tific Atheism, edited by Professor 
I. D. Pantskhava, Moscow, 1966. 


process, assimilation is eventually to affect all 
national cultures in the USSR. In the case of the 
Jews, however, assimilation has been actively— 
and even ruthlessly—encouraged from above. As 
a “religious civilization,” as Jewish culture has 
aptly been characterized, it had to be purged of all 
its religious and even Hebrew or vaguely pro- 
Zionist elements.'* As an expression of a mode of 
life considered to be antithetical to communism, 
even secular Yiddish culture had to be denuded of 
any nostalgic references to the customs, institutions 
and traditions of Jewish life prior to the Revolution. 
The result of the policy—even at the height of 
Jewish activity in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s 
—was a progressively more barren, more artificial, 
and more meaningless culture, only partially “na- 
tional in form,” and almost entirely “socialist 
[i.e., Soviet] in content,” to use Stalin’s famous 
dictum.*° 


As a consequence, religious parents took to 
sending their children to Russian schools, where 
religion in general and Christianity in particular 
were the targets of atheistic education, rather than 
to Jewish schools, where the Jewish religion was 
singled out for attack. And _nationally-conscious 
secular Jews did the same, finding nothing in the 
“proletarianized” Yiddish schools to attract them. 
The ravages and dislocations caused by World War 
II and Stalin’s explicitly anti-Jewish policies of 
the late 1940’s accomplished the rest. 

When the subject of the revival of Jewish cultural 
institutions is raised with Soviet officials today, 
the reaction is almost invariably hostile. In part, 
this is no doubt due to deeply-ingrained antisemitic 
prejudices, but not always. Communist ideology 
and policies over the past few decades have pre- 
disposed Soviet officials, among them many who 
would be genuinely shocked to hear themselves 
labeled as antisemites, to view any manifestation 
of Jewish identity as highly undesirable—indeed, 
as promoting antisemitism. The more invisible the 
Jew is, they reason, the fewer his problems; there- 


14In the 1920’s and 1930’s the very orthography of the 
Yiddish language was radically altered in order to obsure the 
Hebraic origin of many Yiddish words. 

15 In a 1925 report to students at the University of the Peoples 
of the East, Stalin expressed the formula that became the crux 
of official policy toward minority cultures: ‘. . . Proletarian 
culture does not eliminate national culture but lends it con- 
tent. Conversely, national culture does not eliminate proletarian 
culture but lends it form. . .. Proletarian culture, common 
to all mankind, does not exclude but rather advocates and 
nurtures the national culture of peoples, just as the national 
culture does not abolish but supplements and enriches the 
proletarian culture...” (Stalin, Sochineniia, Moscow, Vol. 
VII, pp. 138, 140.) 


fore, the suppression of a distinctively Jewish 
culture ultimately redounds to the benefit of the 
Jew. Of course, this implicitly argues that the 
Soviet Union is unable to accommodate Jewish 
culture and that the Jew can solve his problem only 
by disappearing. 

The Soviet Jew most often encounters what 
may be called official antisemitism when dealing 
with members of the various apparats. Jobs, hous- 
ing and schooling come under the purview of local 
and sometimes middle-level officials. Studies of 
these groups indicate that they are, for the most 
part, first-generation urban dwellers, with no hu- 
manistic education, with a narrow range of interest, 
and with a general attitude and bearing best de- 
scribed by the Russian “nekulturnyi” (“uncul- 
tured”). Both personality factors and party train- 
ing tend to develop in them the rigidity of outlook, 
intolerance of ambiguity, and other characteristics 
that sociologists and psychologists have associated 
with the “authoritarian personality.” '° Especially 
in regions infused with a culture of prejudice, these 
types are almost “naturally” antisemitic. In some 
ways their antisemitism is unconscious: it is part 
of their “normal” attitudinal and behavioral pat- 
tern. The Soviet Jew does not deal with Brezhnev 
or Kosygin when he looks for a job promotion, 
a new apartment, or admission to a_ university. 
But since the top echelon leaders never actively 
curb or even criticize the attitudes, policies and de- 
cisions of officials on lower levels, Soviet Jews can- 
not but conclude that antisemitism is officially 
tolerated, and hence acceptable to the government 
and party. In this sense it is “official policy.” 


At an earlier though still fairly recent period, 
the central government did pursue a very active 
antisemitic policy. Begun on the eve of World War 
II, this policy reached the peak of its intensity in 
1948-52, the “Black Years” for Soviet Jewry. 
After the “discovery” of the “Doctors’ Plot,” 
Soviet patients refused to see Jewish physicians, 
some because they literally believed that the doctors 
would poison them, the more sophisticated because 
they regarded it as politically unwise. There were 
numerous instances of physical clashes between 
Jews and non-Jews. Jews were purged from all 
politically sensitive posts, and the central govern- 
ment and diplomatic corps were virtually 
“cleansed” of Jewish elements. The effects of this 


16'T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson and 
_R.N. Sanford, The Authoritian Personality, New York, 1950, 
p. 461. 


era still linger on, especially since there has been 
no explicit condemnation of the antisemitic “errors” 
of the late Stalin period. There is today only a 
single Jewish member of the party Central Com- 
mittee, and but five Jewish deputies in the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. (For a detailed discussion of 
Jewish political representation, see Mr. Bilinsky’s 
article elsewhere in this issue.-Ed.). 


n the post-Stalin period there has been at least 
one governmental campaign with explicitly anti- 
semitic overtones: the anti-speculation campaign of 
the early 1960’s. The large proportion of Jews 
engaged in trade makes it reasonable to expect that 
Jews would be “overrepresented” in commercial 
“crimes.” But the deliberate identification by na- 
tionality of Jewish offenders, in contrast to the 
absence of such identification in referring to posi- 
tive achievements by Jews, was a clear instance of 
antisemitism. The Soviet press further played up 
the fact that some Jews convicted of economic 
crimes had relatives in the United States and Israel, 
pointed to the synagogues as “‘nests of speculators,” 
and consistently portrayed Jews as anti-Soviet, anti- 
social and anti-socialist. After surveying Soviet 
press reports of sentences handed down for eco- 
nomic crimes from July 1961 to August 1963, an 
International Socialist Study Group found that at 
least 55 percent of those sentenced to death were 
Jews. In the RSFSR, where Jews constitute 0.7 
percent of the population, 64 percent of those 
executed were Jews; for Belorussia, the correspond- 
ing figures were 1.9 and 57 percent; for Moldavia, 
3.3 and 83 percent; and for the Ukraine, 2 and 
90 percent! '* No wonder that the International 
Commission of Jurists, which also studied the 
Soviet campaign against economic crimes, con- 
cluded: 


There has been an insidious and sometimes subtle 
propaganda campaign directed against the Jewish people 
of the Soviet Union. . . If the reports of trials for 
economic crimes are even reasonably complete, the 
number of Jews receiving death sentences and severe 
terms of imprisonment is greatly disproportionate to 
their number as a minority group.!® 


17 See the table prepared by Alec Nove on the proportion 
in supreme and local soviets, in Jews in Eastern Europe, Vol. 
II, No. 1 (December 1962), p. 8; See also Vol. III, No. 1 
(November 1964) p. 37. 

18“Eceonomic Crimes in the Soviet Union,’ Journal of the 
International Commission of Jurists (The Hague), Vol. V, No. 
1 (Summer, 1964). 
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The campaign against economic crimes was not 
a cover for a general antisemitic campaign but was 
an end in itself. Nevertheless, the Soviet leader- 
ship deliberately used antisemitism in the campaign 
as a weapon to make certain economic practices 
unpopular, and it continued to do so until pro- 
tests from abroad made it inconvenient to go on 
emphasizing the supposed Jewish role. The faucet 
of antisemitism was thus turned on and off without 
regard for moral considerations, let alone Bolshevik 
ideological principles. 


A Virus Unchecked 


If the antisemitic overtones of the economic 
crimes campaign could be quickly toned down, why 
has there been no reversal of the policy of almost 
complete exclusion of Jews from posts of political 
importance? Why has the Soviet government not 
attempted to deal seriously, as it did in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, with the problem of antisemitism in 
society? Why has the percentage of Jews in higher 
educational institutions declined so sharply? Are 
all these things the result of a single coordinated 
policy, or does each have its own rationale? 


The answer to the first question probably lies 
in the mental attitudes of a generation of Soviet 
leaders and officials trained in the incredible atmos- 
phere of paranoia and suspicion of the Stalinist 
era. The Jews are suspected of harboring dual 
political and psychological loyalties, and the con- 
tinued discrimination against them in the political 
field can be explained as designed to protect 
against the possibility that Soviet Jews in political 
office might act upon a loyalty to a homeland other 
than the USSR. The insistence of the Soviet press, 
during the recent war in the Middle East, that 
Soviet Jews violently condemned Israel’s policies 
and actions was meant more as a warning than as a 
statement of fact. Indeed, the suspicion openly ex- 
pressed by Polish party First Secretary Gomulka 
that the Jews are a potential fifth column which, if 
forced to choose between Israeli policies and those 
of the socialist countries, would support the former 
—this suspicion is probably a conviction in the 
minds of most Soviet leaders. Of course, the prob- 
lem of dual loyalties does not arise as sharply in the 
less sensitive artistic, literary and scientific areas, 
where the prominence of Jews makes it possible for 
Soviet spokesmen to recite statistics on Jewish over- 
representation. But politically the Jews remain sus- 
pect, as is anyone who has any emotional or 
psychological ties to a political entity or even to 
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an ethnic community outside the boundaries of 
the USSR. 

The second question requires a different answer. 
Even in the unlikely event that severe pangs of con- 
science or a sudden concern for fundamental Bol- 
shevik principles condemning racial prejudice 
might incline the Soviet leaders to mount a cam- 
paign against antisemitism similar to those of the 
1920’s, they would probably calculate that the 
risks would not justify the possible gains. The 
Jewish population is so atomized that it presents 
no potential threat, and its desires and feelings 
can be ignored. On the other hand, the Ukrainians, 
for example, inhabit one of the most economically 
and strategically vital areas of the USSR. So why 
risk antagonizing even a minority of Ukrainians 
—or Moldavians or Lithuanians, for that matter— 
by renewing a long and costly struggle against anti- 
semitism, when the only possible benefit that might 
accrue from it would be not a major change in 


BauHHrTon, OTKPOBeHHO NOKpOBHTeNbCTBYIOUINA arpeccHBHEm™ jefi- 
crsuamM H3panna, NbiraeTcA OGecneyHTh eMy YCAOBHA JNA 3axBaTa BCE 
HOBLIX TeppHTOpHH, 


KOMY BbITOQHA TAKTHKA NPOBONOYEK? 
Pucynok Mux, Ky3Heuosa, 


A Familiar Caricature 


Caption above: “Washington, openly covering up for Israel’s 
aggressive activities, is trying to assure the conditions for it to 
seize all the new territories.” Below: “Who stands to gain from 
delaying tactics?” This is one of numerous anti-Israeli cartoons 
published during the Middle East crisis, all utilizing traditional 
antisemitic stereotypes to make their point. 


From Sovetskaia Rossiia (Moscow), June 14, 1967. 


Soviet relations with the West, but merely a some- 
what better image abroad? 


The drastic decline in the proportion of Jews in 
higher education requires still a third kind of ex- 
planation. The Soviet government has stated its 
aim of bringing nationality representation in higher 
education into line with the proportion of each na- 
tionality in the total Soviet population. In con- 
trast to the policy of exclusion from important 
political posts, this policy is not applied only to the 
Jews, but to all nationalities. Peoples such as the 
Uzbeks and Tadjiks are gainers from this policy, 
whereas the Armenians, Georgians and Jews are 
losers. The Jews are particularly hard hit not merely 
because they are a small extraterritorial minority 
suffering from the special social and political dis- 
abilities already discussed, but because they have 
always had a special tradition of education and 
learning. 

Thus, the Jews have always been overrepresented 
in Soviet universities and institutes strictly on the 
basis of their number in the overall population. 
Indeed, they still are, but recent evidence indicates 
that application of the quota principle is gradually 
restricting their access to higher education. This 
is clear from the fact that in 1927, when Jews were 
1.8 percent of the population, they made up 13.5 
percent of students, whereas today, when they are 
1.1 percent of the population, they constitute about 
4 percent of student enrollment.'® While the quota 
principle itself thus operates to the disadvantage of 
the Jews without any need for discriminatory ap- 
plication, there is no doubt that in individual 
instances the antisemitism of some admissions 
officials comes into play. There have been, for 
example, numerous reports of prize-winning Jew- 
ish graduates of secondary schools being denied 
admission to universities. 

Two other areas where Soviet policies have anti- 
semitic overtones are worthy of mention. Since the 
Jewish religion is associated exclusively with Jews, 
attacks on it can be easily generalized into attacks 
on Jews as a people. The average Soviet reader 
of atheistic articles and pamphlets directed against 
the Jewish religion would have to make a constant, 
conscious effort to discriminate between anti- 
Judaism and antisemitism. The same can be said 
for the anti-Israel policy of the USSR. Soviet Jews 
clearly identify the government’s attitude towards 
the State of Israel with the government’s attitude 


19 See Nicholas De Witt, Education and Professional Employ- 
ment in the USSR, Washington, D.C., 1961, pp. 358-360. 


toward themselves. There is every reason to believe 
that the non-Jewish Soviet citizen tends to make 
the same identification. 


Assimilation or Survival? 


The future of Soviet Jewry depends not only on 
governmental attitudes but on social trends within 
the Jewish population, which in turn are, of course, 
affected by official policies. The early hope that 
the Jews would achieve the status of a nation, with 
all the cultural and political rights that this term 
implies, has been abandoned. A leading Soviet 
authority on nationality problems has recently 
written that “by virtue of its historically established 
dispersal and social composition, the Jewish na- 
tionality cannot develop into a nation.” *’ The 
Soviet government seems to foresee the gradual dis- 
appearance by assimilation of its Jewish citizens, 
and this prognosis is shared by many outside the 
Soviet Union. A closer look at the process of as- 
similation among Soviet Jews raises the distinct 
possibility that this may not be so. 

As noted earlier in this article, before World 
War II the overwhelming majority of Soviet Jews 
were indeed well on the way to assimilation. 
Soviet Jewish culture failed to retain them, and 
Russian culture strongly attracted them. Jewish 
workers saw Russian as the key to advancement. 
The rate of intermarriage rose steadily. In the 
Ukraine, 8.5 per cent of Jewish marriages in 1924 
were mixed. In 1925 the figure rose to 9.5 per 
cent; in 1926 it was 10.6 per cent, and in 1927 
11.1 per cent. In the Russian republic in 1926, 
21 per cent of Jewish marriages were mixed.” 
As industrialization and urbanization proceeded 
rapidly in the 1930’s, Jews streamed into the cities 
from the small towns and intermarriage became 
more frequent still. 

However, the searing experience of the war and 
the trauma of Stalinist antisemitism increased 
national consciousness, sharpened ethnic tensions, 
and brought this process to a virtual halt. Thus, 
in the Ukraine, 10.3 per cent of the present Jewish 
urban population and 9.8 percent of the rural 
Jewish population are in “mixed families.” (This 
category applies to families composed of several 


20M.S. Dzhunusovy, “Natsiia kak  sotsialno-etnicheskaia 
obshchnost liudei,’” Voprosy istorii (Moscow), April 1966, p. 28. 
21 These statistics are taken from I. I. Veitzbilt, di dinamik 
fun der yidisher befelkerung in ukraine, Kharkov, 1930, p. 50. 
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generations, including those in which only one 
member is married to a non-Jew; the number of 
mixed marriages, therefore, is almost certainly 
lower than the number of “mixed” families.) * 
While the data are too fragmentary to draw any 
hard conclusions, there seems to be little doubt that 
assimilation in this sense is no longer character- 
istic of the Soviet Jewish community as a whole. 


he decline in the rate of intermarriage has 
been accompanied by another significant develop- 
ment—namely, the resurgence of national identity 
among a large number of Soviet Jewish youth. To 
an extent this is due, as mentioned before, to the 
shattering experience of World War II, as well as 
to the antisemitic policies followed by Stalin and 
continued, albeit on a far lesser scale, by his suc- 
cessors. Yet there is another reason, too. Soviet 
Jewish youth have largely lost the “immigrant 
mentality” of their elders. Many of their parents 
were immigrants, uprooted from their homes in the 
small towns of the Ukraine and Belorussia, and con- 
sequently physically and ethnically disoriented. The 
children have firmer roots. Together with millions 
of other young Soviet citizens, they had been spared 
the crippling effects of Stalinist totalitarianism. 
Together with their coevals, too, they are subject 
to the forces of nationalism which since the war 
have swept over all areas of the USSR. They are 
more secure, more hopeful about their future, and 
more courageous in demonstrating their ethnic 
belonging. 

The forms in which this assertiveness expresses 
itself are often quixotic. Soviet policies have raised 
Jewish culture to the status of “forbidden fruit,” 
which only excites the appetite of the youth. Many 
young men and women, without any background of 
religious upbringing or affiliation, crowd the syna- 
gogues during the joyous holiday of Simchat Torah 
(festival of the Torah) noisily affirming their bonds 
with the Jewish people.** Others wear the star of 
David, learn Hebrew in secret, or listen to the 
Israeli radio. They are not an “oppositionist” 
element. If offered an opportunity, the majority of 
them would surely decline to emigrate to the 
Jewish state. But they refuse to accept the proposi- 


*2 VI. Naulko, Etnicheskii sostav naseleniia SSSR: Ukrainskoi 
SSR, Kiev, 1965, p. 109. 
** For a perceptive eye-witness report, see Elie Wiesel, “Will 


cere Jewry Survive?” Commentary (New York), February 
57. 
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tion that any fervent manifestation of Jewishness— 
including sympathy for Israel—is in conflict with 
their loyalties as citizens of the USSR. 

That this group is a minority is perhaps not 
as important as the fact that such a minority exists. 
If, after all these years of forced and voluntary 
acculturation, of antisemitism and cultural depriva- 
tion, the interest in things Jewish not only re- 
mains but grows, then the prospect of the eventual 
disappearance of Soviet Jewry is hardly tenable. 
It might be that a basic error has been made in 
failing to differentiate between acculturation and 
assimilation. Acculturation can be defined as “the 
adoption by a person or group of the culture of 
another social group, or the process leading to this 
adoption.” Assimilation, on the other hand, is 
“the adoption of a culture of another social group 
to such an extent that the person or group no longer 
has any characteristics identifying him with his 
former culture and no longer has any particular 
loyalties to his former culture.” All Soviet Jews 
are acculturated, but large numbers of them are not 
assimilated. The internal passport, the social sig- 
nificance of ethnic identity, antisemitism and the 
persistence of distinct social mores prevent the 
Jews from assimilating completely, from becoming 
objectively and psychologically Russian. The Jew 
is Russianized, but not Russified. 


What of the Future? 


Ideologically and historically committed to pro- 
moting assimilation, yet faced with a mounting 
resistance to it on the part of a large sector of the 
Jewish community, what is the future attitude of the 
Soviet government going to be? If the leadership 
is influenced by an irrational and virulent anti- 
semitism, then there is no doubt that repression of 
Jewish culture will continue, and perhaps new anti- 
semitic policies will be pursued. On the other hand, 
if the Soviet leaders can approach the problem in 
a more rational way, they are confronted by a fun- 
damental policy choice: either to treat the Jews as 
other non-territorial national minorities such as the 
Germans, for example; or to continue treating 
them as a special case. There are costs and benefits 
accruing to each of these courses. 


Abolishing discriminatory practices against the 
Jews—that is, allowing them the same cultural 
facilities as other nationalities and discouraging 
social antisemitism—would, first of all, ease ex- 
ternal pressures from abroad, including the em- 
barassing pressures of foreign Communist parties 


and of sympathetic intellectuals and world figures. 
Secondly, it would assuage the discontent of a 
significant segment of Soviet Jewry—a_ discon- 
tent which might otherwise assume a genuinely anti- 
Soviet and perhaps even pro-Zionist form. In other 
words, it would reinforce the loyalties of a group 
which the Soviets seem to feel is at least potentially 
disloyal. Granting the Jews the cultural facilities 
available to other minorities would bring out into 
the open the desires and activities that exist anyway 
and would thus remove from them any taint of 
subversion. 

Finally, such measures would probably be ap- 
plauded by the liberal intelligentsia, who have made 
the Jewish issue almost a symbol of their own 
struggle for decency and freedom, and who view 
it as a barometer of the regime’s attitudes and 
and intentions. Undoubtedly, the intelligentsia of 
other minority nationalities would also support the 
revival of Jewish culture since it would buttress 
their own claims to cultural facilities and oppor- 
tunities. 

On the other hand, the Soviet government could 
—for reasons elucidated earlier—continue to treat 
Jews and Jewish culture differently from all other 
peoples and cultures, both because of their links 
to Jews in other (mostly hostile) countries and 
because—in the Soviet view—any encouragement 
of Jewish culture must inevitably lead to “the 
detachment of the Jewish workers from the inter- 
national labor movement,” or, to put it less ob- 
scurely, to increased Jewish consciousness, to 
nationalism, and perhaps ultimately, to Zionism. 
Such a policy would obviously be supported by 
those who are pressing for a more rapid “fusion” 
of Soviet nationalities into one supranational cul- 
ture. It would please the many Russian apparat- 
chiki in the various Soviet republics who are just 
barely tolerant of native cultural institutions and 
national feelings. And it would also play into the 
hands of those elements in the elite who are in favor 
of an unqualified pro-Arab policy in the Middle 
East: any internal tolerance, let alone active ap- 
proval, of even vaguely Zionist expressions in the 
USSR, they might well argue, would be sure to 
awaken distrust among the Arab states and among 
their many sympathizers in the “Third World.” 

This second policy—obviously the one the 
Soviets are presently pursuing, however incon- 


sistently—may or may not be labelled “antisemitic.” 
It certainly affects the status of the Soviet Jews 
adversely. To what extent it is influenced by an 
ingrained antipathy for the Jews and to what extent 
by “practical” considerations cannot, of course, 
be determined with certainty. Whatever the case 
may be, there is a fundamental internal contradic- 
tion in the Soviet attitude. If Jewish culture is to 
be repressed to the point of disappearance, and if 
the Jews have no other special characteristics, such 
as their own territory, then why continue to insist 
on the maintenance of Jewish identity by categoriz- 
ing Jews as a nationality and by indicating the 
ethnic affiliation of every Jew on his internal pass- 
port? Why single out Jews and point to their 
Jewishness in connection with a campaign against 
economic speculators? This only stimulates Jewish 
self-recognition, which, at least among many of 
the youth, is no longer regarded as a cause for 
embarrassment, or as something to be denied and 
suppressed. As long as consciousness and identity 
are maintained officially, there will be a search for 
the content of that identity. Soviet policy tries to 
have its cake and eat it too: it wants the Jews to 
become acculturated and assimilated, but while it 
forces acculturation, it makes assimilation difficult 
by its official maintenance of Jewish identity. This 
may possibly indicate either that the Soviet leaders 
cannot bring themselves to deny the objective fact 
of a Jewish identity and nationality, however devoid 
of content they may want it to be, or that they have 
not yet made a thoroughgoing choice between the 
two basic alternatives open to them. 

When and if this choice is made, it will un- 
doubtedly be determined—or strongly influenced— 
by a far more fundamental issue: the nature and 
direction of the political evolution of the USSR. At 
present, when the fundamental decisions as to the 
future of the system are being postponed, the party 
is pursuing the same kind of temporizing policy 
in regard to Jewish culture and the Jewish people as 
it is in other areas. It has deferred seminal deci- 
sions in nationality policy in general, and it has 
given no sign that major changes in policies affect- 
ing the Jews are at hand. For the time being, both 
the Soviet regime and the Soviet Jews are “mud- 
dling through.” This may be inconvenient for the 
regime; it is tragic for the nearly three million 


Jewish citizens of the USSR. 
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The Deported Nationalities. . . 


he deportation of seven nationality groups during 

World War II is a somber chapter in the history of 

Soviet nationality policy. The Soviet regime main- 
tained a strict silence about every aspect of the deporta- 
tions; indeed, for ten years virtually all information about 
the past and current status of the deported peoples was 
successfully suppressed. The floodgates of revelation were 
opened by Khrushchev in his secret speech to the 20th 
Party Congress in 1956, and since then, it has been pos- 
sible to reconstruct—at least to some extent—the undoing 
of these nations. 


The very first clue came with the publication in [zvestia 
on June 26, 1946, of “The Law Concerning the Abolition 
of the Checheno-Ingush Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and the Changing of the Crimean Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic into the Crimean Oblast.” A 
simple explanation of the decreed territorial changes was 
proffered: 


During the Great Patriotic War, when the peoples of 
the USSR were heroically defending the honor and in- 
dependence of the Fatherland in the struggle against 
the German-Fascist invaders, many Chechens and Cri- 
mean Tatars, at the instigation of German agents, joined 
volunteer units organized by the Germans and, together 
with German troops, engaged in armed struggle against 
units of the Red Army . . . meanwhile, the main mass 
of the population of the Checheno-Ingush and Crimean 
ASSR’s took no counteraction against these betrayers of 
the Fatherland. 

In connection with this, the Chechens and the Crimean 
Tatars were resettled in other regions of the USSR. . . . 


The admission of active disloyalty on the part of the 
Chechens and Tatars was politically difficult, for it dis- 
credited two decades of declarations about the freedom 
and contentment of these peoples under the Soviet wing. 
But five years earlier, Soviet officials had been realistic 
about the potential disloyalty of Soviet Germans and had 
arranged to remove them from their Volga Republic and 
scattered “national areas” in the Ukraine in August 1941 
before the Nazis had penetrated that far. The deportation 
of the Karachai, Kalmyks, Chechens and Ingushi, Balkars 
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An Unsavory Story 


and Crimean Tatars followed, after a two year interval, in 
the winter of 1943 and the spring of 1944. 


uring the German occupation of 1942-43, the 

subject Caucasian peoples’ behavior toward Rus- 

sia ranged from defiance to indifference. The 
Chechen and Ingushi, both Moslem peoples of the 
Northern Caucasus, had opposed the new Bolshevik regime 
after the Revolution with legendary fierceness that in- 
cluded terrorist raids on Russians living within the area. 
Their nationalism was combined with extraordinary at- 
tachment to their Moslem religion, and to the mores 
inspired by it. They were first denied any chance at 
autonomy because their capital, Groznyi, became a major 
oil center, wholly controlled by the Russians. 

The Karachai and the Balkars are both Turkic-speaking 
Moslem nations, who inhabited areas that were geographi- 
cally contiguous but separated by mountains. The 
Karachai had their own autonomous Republic, while the 
Balkars were joined with the Kabardines in the Kabar- 
dine-Balkar Autonomous Republic, in which they were a 
minority. Like the Chechen-Ingushi, they had resisted 
the incursions of the Tsars and the Soviets, and their 
native Communist parties had been severely purged in the 
late 1930's. 

The Kalmyks were the only Mongol and Buddhist 
people in Europe until their evacuation from the steppes 
of the lower Volga. During the 19th century the Tsars 
had ousted the Kalmyks, whom they considered an alien 
and unreliable element, from the valuable fishing waters 
of the Volga and Caspian, and the Kalmyks grew increas- 
ingly poor. After the Revolution, the Soviets broke up and 
forcibly expelled the “feudal aristocrats” who were also 
the hereditary heads of local Kalmyk self-government 
organs. When the Nazis retreated from Kalmyk lands 
after their occupation, a number of Kalymks went with 
them. 

The Tatars of the Crimea once formed an empire, and 
their prestige in the Turkic and Moslem worlds continued 
after their subjugation by the Bolsheviks after the Civil 


War. During the 1920’s and 1930’s the Soviet government 
enforced agricultural colonization of the Crimea by 
Ukrainians and Russians, until in 1936 more than half of 
the population was Slav. Official Soviet statements (above) 
of the grounds for the deportation are difficult to verify; 
the Russians claimed that a great many Crimean Tatars 
joined German volunteer detachments and dogged the 
Soviet army at the rear by means of saboteur gangs while 
the rest of the Tatars stood by. Crimean lands were re- 
settled so thoroughly afterwards that a return by the 
Tatars would hardly be feasible today. 


The Germans were the largest single group to be 
deported; they numbered 400,000 in the Volga Republic 
and over 1 million in 17 national districts in the Ukraine 
and RSFSR. The Nazis later evacuated many Germans 
from the Black Sea area. While Soviet concern about 
possible collaboration with the advancing Nazis may be 
understandable, no proof has thus far been offered of 
any more enthusiasm for the Nazis among the Volga 
Germans than among any other Soviet nationality. Indeed, 
there is considerable evidence of loyalty to the Soviet 
regime among people who, after all, were the descendents 
of settlers under Catherine the Great and who had flour- 
ished in the intervening century and a half. 


he actual rounding up of the citizens in each village 

was handled by regiments of NKVD troops. The 

troops were generally brought into the area several 
weeks before to familiarize themselves with plans and 
positioning. The villagers were called out to rallies or 
compulsory meetings celebrating Soviet military suc- 
cesses; a decree of deportation was read, a baggage 
allowance announced, and then families were assembled 
immediately. The procedure varied according to the 
group, as did the kilogram allowance for baggage and 
food. Some of the boldest resisted, often without arms, 
and were caught and shot or fled to the mountains to live 
as outlaws. 


Exact figures for the victimized nations are not avail- 
able. The following estimates for 1941 were arrived at 
by applying the percentages of native nationalities as 
given in the 1926 census (which was based on nationality) 
to the total population figures in given areas taken from 
the 1939 census (which in turn was based exclusively on 
regions) : 


Chechen-Ingush ASSR 524,577 
Crimean ASSR 200,000 
Kabardine-Balkar ASSR (14 Balkars) 21200 
Kalmyk ASSR 141,150 
Karachai AO 79,583 
Volga German ASSR 380,000 
Total Germans in USSR 1,495,894 


(Based on Corliss Lamont: The Peoples of the Soviet 
Union, New York, 1946, pp. 212-13.) 


Altogether nearly one and a half million people were 
dispatched into exile, and an area of 60,000 square miles 
—about the size of Czechoslovakia and Albania—was de- 
populated, later to be settled by Russians and Ukrainians. 


The journey in cattle trucks took a toll of casualties that 
may have ranged as high as 40 percent, particularly old 
people and children who died of starvation, exposure and 
typhus en route. The surviving deportees were put to 
work, mainly in agriculture, but also in mines and rail- 
way construction. Many were sent to the Siberian settle- 
ments near Karaganda, where deported kulaks had been 
literally dumped with no shelter in the early 1930’s. The 
bulk of the Chechens and Ingushi were sent to Kazakhstan 
and Kirghizia, but the Tatars and Germans were scattered 
over an even wider area. Information about the where- 
abouts of the Karachai, Balkars and Kalmyks has been 
incomplete, with settlements noted near Krasnoiarsk for 
the Kalmyks, and near Issyk-Kul and between Dzhambul 
and the Kirghiz border for the others. 


Administrative rearrangement of the former “auton- 
omous” regions and republics took place along with the 
deportation. The Volga German ASSR went over to 
Saratov oblast, with a southern strip being added to 
Stalingrad (now Volograd) oblast. The Kalmyk ASSR 
was largely incorporated into a new Astrakhan oblast. 
The Karachai Autonomous Oblast was taken over by the 
Georgian SSR along with the Upper Baksan Valley, where 
most Balkars resided. The rest of Balkaria was left in 
the renamed Kabardine ASSR. The bulk of the Che- 
cheno-Ingush ASSR was included in a new Groznyi oblast, 
except for a Western strip that went to the North Ossetian 
ASSR, an eastern strip to the Daghestan ASSR, and the 
southern mountain area to the Georgian SSR. City and 
place names in the languages of the former peoples were 
changed to Russian. Interestingly enough, outside ob- 
servers were able to deduce from this reorganization that 
the Kalmyks, the Karachai and the Balkars had also been 
subject to deportation, a fact which was not confirmed 


until 1957. 


Just as the map of the Crimea and Northern Caucasus 
was redrawn, the history of these German, Moslem, 
Turkic and Buddhist Mongol minorities was either rewrit- 
ten so as to establish “precedents” for their disloyalty to 
the Soviet regime or obliterated from textbooks and 
encyclopedias altogether. The Chechens and Ingushi, for 
example, were denied the label “revolutionary” in a 
history of the revolution in North Caucasus; and in 1948 
the Central Committee of the Soviet CP issued a resolu- 
tion condemning the opera, “The Great Friendship,” by 
the Georgian, V. Muradeli, for, among other reasons, giv- 
ing the impression that the Georgians and Ossetians— 
rather than the Ingushi and Chechens—were “in enmity 
with the Russian people” (Pravda, Moscow, February 11, 
1948). 


ith a few exceptions—such as the publication of 

the 1946 law—the ten-year silence about the 

deportations was carefully maintained. It was 
not until 1956 when the truth—or more accurately the 
partial truth—was officially disclosed. In his “secret 
speech” to the 20th CPSU Congress in February of that 
year, Khrushchev openly denounced the “monstrous acts 
whose initiator was Stalin and which are crude violations 
of the basic Leninist principles of the nationality policy 
of the Soviet state.”” He mentioned the deportations of the 
Karachai and Kalmyks in December 1943, the March 
1944 liquidation of the Chechen-Ingush ASSR and the de- 
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portation of the Balkars one month later. Without refer- 
ring either to the Volga Germans or the Crimean Tatars, 
he told his listeners that “the Ukrainians avoided meeting 
this fate only because there were too many of them and 
there was no place to which to deport them.” And he 
concluded: 


Not only no Marxist-Leninist but also no man of com- 
mon sense can grasp how it is possible to make whole 
nations responsible for inimical activity, including 
women, children, old people, Communists and Kom- 
somols, to use mass repression against them, and to 
expose them to misery and suffering for the hostile acts 
of individual persons or groups of persons. 


(See The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Com- 
munism, edited by the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
pp. 57-58. ) 

At a meeting of the Supreme Soviet in February 1957, 
the rehabilitations directly inspired by Khrushchevy’s state- 
ment were proposed and passed. As a result the Kabar- 
dine-Balkar ASSR and the Chechen-Ingush ASSR were 
reconstituted; and a Kalmyk Autonomous Oblast and a 
Karachai-Cherkess Autonomous Oblast were formed. 

In December 1964, the post-Khrushchev leadership took 
up the matter of the Volga Germans. A decree dated 
August 29, 1964, repealed the 1941 deportation order. 
The former accusations against the Germans were de- 
scribed as groundless and as a manifestation of the 
Stalinist “cult of personality.” However, a return to the 
Volga territory—which was resettled soon after their 
exodus—was ruled out. At their present locations in 
Central Asia, they do have their own German-language 
schools, radio programs and newspapers, including a new 
publication, Freundschaft, which made its first appearance 
in January 1966 and has been coming out five times a 
week since then. 

Eleven years after the Caucasian nations were rehabili- 
tated, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has seen fit to ex- 
onerate the last of the exiled groups, the Crimean Tatars. 
The decree, adopted this September 5 and announced in 
the Central Asian republics where the survivors reside, de- 
scribes the original accusation against all Crimean Tatars 
as “indiscriminate” and “unjust”; only a “certain seg- 
ment” were guilty of collaboration with the Germans. Yet 
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as in the case of the Volga Germans, the decree makes it 
clear that the Tatars must stay in their present locations, 
for it orders the republican governments to “offer assis- 
tance and cooperation to the Tatar nationality in develop- 
ing economic and cultural life in accordance with national 
interests and traits.” 


n assessing the motives for the expulsion of the 

Caucasian peoples, their determined opposition to 

the penetration of Soviet communism must certainly 
be taken into account. As Moslems, as mountaineers, 
with comparatively recent traditions of clan rule, they 
possessed a strong sense of their historical and cultural 
unity, which neither the Tsars nor Soviets had been able 
to shatter in less than a century of rule. Moreover, the 
strategic importance of the Ukraine, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus for military and industrial purposes may have 
forced Soviet thinking on this point. That Stalin was 
pro-Georgian and pro-Ossetian in his choice of exiles 
and of beneficiaries for the redivided areas can be ex- 
plained by his parentage. But there is also an element of 
arbitrariness in his leaving 50 or 60 potentially subversive 
nationalities untouched. 

If the Soviets intended the early expulsion of the Volga 
Germans as a warning, and the later deportations as 
punishment for collaboration, they failed to publicize 
these acts and thus limited their effectiveness for those 
purposes. Obviously they were aware of how shameful 
it was to uproot non-Slavic minorities, to give their land 
away to Slavs, and to give undeniable evidence to the 
world of the absence of unity and loyalty among the con- 
stituent nations of the USSR. The fact that the Crimean 
Tatars had to wait over twenty years for their partial 
rehabilitation, and that until the publication of the decree 
their fate had not been as much as alluded to in the 
Soviet press, only helps to underline the iniquity of 
Stalin’s nationality policy and the reluctance of his suc- 
cessors to break decisively with it.* 


* This account is based largely on The Soviet Deportation of 
Nationalities, by Robert Conquest (London, Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., and New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960). 


The “Friendship of Peoples”... 


Pages from a Notebook 


I 


TIGRAN PETROSIAN, the world chess champion, is an 
Armenian who was born and brought up in Tbilisi, 
Georgia. He won his first match in that city, and a few 
years ago he won the USSR championship in the Tbilisi 
tournament. In the Soviet Union, this is a big event, 
with pictures in Pravda and interviews on Soviet televi- 
sion. 

I was in Tbilisi at that time for Petrosian’s “corona- 
tion.” After the ceremony I went to lunch with Georgian 
friends. About fifteen of us were gathered around a tele- 
vision set. When the interview with Petrosian began, one 
of my Georgian friends switched it off. I could not help 
asking why. Smiling, my host answered: 

“What’s the use of looking at him? Petrosian is the 
king of the nobodies. He didn’t win; he sat out his 
championship. All he knows is how to avoid a fight. The 
likes of him we don’t like.” 

I asked why they were not proud of Petrosian, since he 
was a native of Tbilisi. “My dear man,” said my host, 
“there are many types of Thilisians. Shaumian Avenue is 
full of people like him.” (Shaumian Avenue is the Ar- 
menian district of Tbilisi.) I changed the subject. 

The same evening, 300 miles away, a national celebra- 
tion took place in Yerevan, the capital of Soviet Armenia. 
People kissed one another on the streets and shouted for 
joy, even though Petrosian had never lived in Yerevan. 

Dislike of Armenians among Georgians is widespread, 
and vice versa. Georgians also dislike Russians, but the 
reasons for this are somewhat more obvious. 

Recently a popular Georgian writer, Konstantin 
Gamsakhurdiia, staged an odd demonstration in Tbilisi. 
Dressed in national costume, he rode his white horse up 
the steps of the large and tasteless building of the Central 
Committee of the Georgian Communist Party and knocked 
on one of the windows with his whip. 

Gamsakhurdiia demanded to speak with the Second 
Secretary of the Central Committee, whose name—he 


thought—was Ivanov. Ivanov, a Russian, was summoned ; 
and Gamsakhurdiia greeted him politely in Georgian, 
before a growing crowd of interested spectators. Ivanov 
smiled, waved his hands, and said that unfortunately he 
did not understand Georgian. 

At this, Gamaskhurdiia shouted (in Georgian): “How 
can you rule Georgia if you cannot even say ‘good morning’ 
in Georgian? What do we need with people like you? Get 
out of our country at once!” And he galloped away. 


il 


INCIDENTS SUCH AS THESE are typical not only of 
Georgia and Armenia but of all the other outlying areas of 
the Soviet Union as well. Anti-Russian and, with the ex- 
ception of the Baltic States, a general “anti-neighbor” 
sentiment is the rule. The attitude of the Soviet officials, 
of course, is another matter again. In Georgia, for ex- 
ample, if you publicly express your dislike for Armenians, 
you may be mildly criticized; but if you make anti-Russian 
statements, far more serious consequences will ensue. 

The expression of national sentiments within the Soviet 
Union is categorized as “bourgeois nationalism.” At the 
same time, the Communist Party recognizes the existence 
of “progressive nationalistic movements” abroad—in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Thus we have the paradox 
that in the Soviet Union, where for forty years there has 
officially been no bourgeoisie, nationalism is a “bourgeois” 
current, while nationalism abroad, which is usually under 
bourgeois leadership, is a “progressive” movement. 

Recently, however, nationalism has become fashionable 
among the intelligentsia in Russia proper as well as in the 
non-Russian republics. My discussion about Petrosian 
with the group of intellectuals in Tbilisi is a case in 
point. This may in part be influenced by the overall up- 
surge of nationalism throughout the world, but I believe 
that the principal cause is what might be described as a 
new populism (narodnichestvo) which has appeared, and 
is growing, in the Soviet Union. 
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Hil 


OLD RUSSIAN CUSTOMS are very much in vogue. One 
is invited for the evening and offered nothing but vodka, 
boiled potatoes and salt. Intellectuals profess an enthusi- 
asm for ancient temples and icons and talk of their 
moral responsibility for the difficult life of the “little 
man,” the peasant or worker. Works like Solzhenitsyn’s 
“Matriona’s House,” Siomin’s “Seven in a House,” Kon- 
iushev’s “Twelve Sticks on the Green Grass,” and Aima- 
tov’s “Goodbye, Tiulsary!” are popular examples of this 
trend.! They express sympathy for the hard life of the 
little people, and the intellectuals feel called upon to 
come to their assistance, rather than pass the time in 
talk and high living. 

This is what I would term the new populism. It takes 
the form not of organized philanthropy, which is not 
feasible in the USSR, but of an attraction for the simple 
life. Instead of visiting resorts in the Caucasus, the new 
populists spend their holidays somewhere in Suzdal, 
Uglich, or ancient Novgorod, admiring the churches and 
living in peasant huts. 

In the outlying areas, a similar process is taking place. 
Central Asian professors appear at meetings in colorful 
oriental robes. Scholarly research is exploiting the docu- 
mentary collections of the smaller nationalities. 

This new populism is in a sense a form of protest against 
the dead hand of central bureaucratic control. However, 
provided nationalistic expressions are not specifically anti- 
Russian, the authorities do not appear to be alarmed. In 
fact, they even exploit them for their own purposes. For 
example, during the recent Arab-Israeli war, Pravda 
openly appealed to latent antisemitic sentiments among the 
population. Nor are the authorities alarmed by what 
could be called a Great Russian backlash, or a hostile 
reaction toward the nationalities in the outlying areas. 
These feelings are shown in a number of ways and are 
worthy of some attention. 


IV 


IF YOU LISTEN to a conversation between two ordinary 
Russians about other nationalities of the Soviet Union, 
you will notice that they will usually refer to these people 
by pejorative nicknames, such as “Khokhol” for a 
Ukrainian, “Katso” for a Georgian, “Armiashka” for an 
Armenian, “Yoldash” for a Kazakh, “Chernozadyi” for an 
Azerbaijani, or “Chuchmek” for an Uzbek, Turkman or 
Tadjik. 

These terms, to an outsider, may denote contempt and 
superciliousness, but while this is true to some extent, the 
basic explanation lies elsewhere. The Russians approach 
the outlying nationalities more with a feeling of suspicion 
than one of natural superiority. They have a vague realiza- 
tion that their country’s annexationist policies—both 


1 Solzhenitsyn’s tale appeared in Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 1, 
1963, and in an English translation by Harry Willetts in Max 
Hayward and Patricia Blake (Ed.), Half-way to the Moon, 
Garden City, N. Y., Anchor Books, 1965. Koniushev’s story also 
appeared in Novyi mir (May and June, 1966), as did Siomin’s 
“Seven in a House” and Aimatov’s “Good-bye, Tiulsary!” 
(June 1965 and March 1966, respectively) . 
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Tsarist and Soviet—have brought very little good to the 
people of the Caucasus or Central Asia, and least of all to 
the Baltic nationalities. Anticipating anti-Russian senti- 
ment, they are on their guard. To be sure, they may tend 
to look down upon certain nationalities—e.g., in Central 
Asia—as “primitive” and “uncultured.” But often— para- 
doxically enough—their antagonism also disguises envy of 
and admiration for nationalities they consider even more 
advanced than their own. This is certainly true for the 
Baltic states, which had enjoyed an incomparably higher 
standard of living than the Soviet Union at the time of 
their forcible annexation in 1941. Many Russians flock to 
the Baltic sea resorts in the summer and openly admire 
the amenities of life in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 


The reverse is often true, too. The anti-Russian hostility 
of many nationalities in the USSR is rooted more in the 
natural resentment of conquered peoples than in irrational 
hatred for everything Russian. In Lithuania, for instance, 
I met many people who bitterly resented the influx of 
Russian settlers and their preponderant positions in the 
party and local government bodies, but I hardly ever 
encountered anyone who thought that the Russians 
as a people were bad or unpleasant. The Ukraine is 
another case in point. Despite the growth of nationalism 
in this largest of all Soviet republics (after the RSFSR), 
the local population does not reject Russian culture or the 
Russian language. Except in the formerly Polish terri- 
tories (annexed in 1939), Russian is recognized as the 
lingua franca and is spoken almost exclusively in all 
public enterprises and institutions—even though all official 
correspondence must be in Ukrainian. Even the fiercest 
Ukrainian nationalist would no doubt be horrified at the 
suggestion that he abandon the use or study of Russian. 
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DESPITE 50 YEARS of appeals for friendship among 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, national origin is still 
one of the fundamental facts of life in the USSR. All 
official documents, including personal identity papers, 
state the bearer’s nationality, based on that of his parents. 
Since there is no possibility or procedure for changing 
one’s nationality, this presents problems for children of 
mixed parentage. 


At the age of 16, these children must choose the na- 
tionality of one of their parents. This is a very serious 
choice, which is exercised with solemnity and after con- 
sultation with the child’s parents and the authorities. 
Nationality, as given in the identity papers, also appears 
on the Soviet citizen’s military service card; and raion 
military commissariats, which are responsible for Soviet 
draft calls, keep their lists according to nationality. In 
applying for any job, school, university, or training pro- 
gram, the citizen’s nationality must be specified. 

Regardless of whether there is any discrimination in 
fact on the basis of nationality—and in some cases there 
is >—the Soviet citizen is continuously made conscious of 


* For some examples of how different nationalities are sub- 
jected to official or quasi-official discrimination, see articles by 
Yaroslav Bilinsky and Zvi Gitelman in this issue. See also “The 
Deported Nationalities,” p. 102. 


the fact of nationality; and he is aware that there are 
“principal” and “secondary” nationalities. 

A Jewish friend of mine had a Russian wife. When their 
son was 16, he went to the militia and applied for a pass- 
port. He opted for Jewish nationality. The official was 
surprised and first thought he had misunderstood, then 
asked him if this decision had been cleared with the boy’s 
parents. This was indeed the case. 

The officer then very carefully pointed out that the boy, 
since his mother was Russian, had the full right to register 
as a Russian. It was apparently difficult for him to com- 
prehend that anyone would voluntarily forego the privilege 
of being of Russian nationality when this once-in-a-lifetime 
possibility was offered. 

Recently there have twice been widepsread rumors in 
the Soviet Union that the nationality entry in personal 
documents would be deleted. When Aleksei Adzuhbei was 
still editor of [zvestia, he launched a campaign to intro- 
duce a “labor passport,” which would include details of 
the citizen’s job history but nothing about his nationality. 
More recently, after Khrushchev’s fail, the rumor spread 
again, to the accompaniment of heated private discussions, 
not all of which were in favor of the proposal. However, in 
neither case was any governmental action taken. 

The fact of national differences is deeply rooted in 
Russian history; and distinctions based on nationality 
could not easily be set aside, even if the will to do so 
existed. In this context, the official propaganda of “friend- 
ship among peoples” has little meaningfulness or credi- 
bility. Essentially, the situation has not changed. Na- 
tional antagonisms and suspicions lie just below the 


surface and are given at least formal recognition in the 
continuation of the classification of Soviet citizens on the 
basis of nationality. 


IF I WERE ASKED what is the most striking aspect of 
Soviet nationality policy and of relations between nation- 
alities in the USSR, I would say that it is the duplicity 
that prevails in this as in any other area of Soviet life—the 
contrast between the official “line” and reality. The 
Soviet leaders never tire of proclaiming that national 
antagonisms have been eliminated in the Soviet Union, but 
everyone knows that this is untrue—that in fact Soviet 
policies have, if anything, exacerbated national tensions. 
Even in 1949-53, at the height of the officially sponsored 
wave of Russian chauvinism, Soviet newspapers were full 
of articles about the “brotherly friendship among the 
peoples,” and Tadjik, Yakut and Armenian poets pub- 
lished turgid verses voicing their “unbounded love” for 
their “elder brother,” the Russian. This hypocrisy con- 
tinues to this day, giving rise to more and more cynicism 
among Soviet citizens and feeding the tensions and an- 


tagonisms among the hundred-odd nationalities of the 
USSR. 


I. M. Volgin 


(Mr. Volgin is the pseudonym of a Soviet journalist who 
considers it preferable politically to remain unidentified.) 


Religious Problems 


Reform and Schism 


By Michael Bourdeaux 


ince 1917, Soviet state policy has consistently 
reflected the profound abhorrence for religion ex- 
pressed in Communist doctrine. Official hostility has 
been directed at all religions in the territory of the 
USSR—Islam, Buddhism, Judaism, as well as the 
traditionally predominant Russian Orthodox Church 
and a wide variety of smaller Christian sects. There 
have been periods of greater and lesser anti-religious 
pressure from the regime, but the general aims and 
trends of official policy have not changed. Nonethe- 
less, religion has survived in the land of “scientific 
atheism”—indeed, in the face of a renewed onslaught 
during the years of Khrushchev’s reign, it has demon- 


1 See Walter Kolarz, Religion in the Soviet Union, New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1962, for a wide survey of the effect of 
communism on religions and sects in the USSR. 
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strated some highly interesting signs of vitality and 
ferment. . 

The purpose of the present article is to describe a 
reform movement which originated in the Russian 
Baptist and Evangelical Christian Church as a specific 
reaction to the anti-religious policy of the Khrushchev 
regime, and which has since sparked a similar demand 
for reform in the much more influential Russian 
Orthodox Church. The precise significance of these 
reformist trends is impossible to gauge, in part be- 
cause many of the issues that have been raised have 
not as yet been resolved, and in part because detailed 
information on the developments that have been re- 
ported is so hard to come by. Still, enough evidence 
has come to light to warrant careful perusal by stu- 
dents of Russia and religious bodies alike. 

It should be pointed out at the start that much of 
this evidence is necessarily second-hand, filtering to 
the West through the reports of foreign correspondents 
in the Soviet Union or through émigré publications. 
Thus the information cannot be authenticated in every 
detail. Yet like pieces of a puzzle, the reports that have 
been made fit together to establish a clear pattern of 
events, which at many points can be confirmed in ofh- 
cial Soviet sources. The writer feels that there is there- 
fore a case for accepting the reportage as valid until 


or unless it is refuted by superior evidence. It might 
be added that no single document or report quoted in 
this text has ever been challenged by Soviet secular or 
religious officials, either in print or—so far as is 
known—verbally. 


Repression under Khrushchev 


The sharp intensification of Soviet anti-religious 
activity in the years 1959 to 1964 has already been 
described and documented in an earlier issue of this 
journal.’ A brief review of some of the highlights of 
the campaign will serve to recall that it was endorsed 
in the highest councils of the leadership and took many 
forms of attack, ranging from intensive propaganda in 
the press to acts of severe repression. 


That the new crackdown on religion was pursued— 
if not initiated—on orders from the top became clear 
in 1960. In January of that year, the Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge 
(later contracted to the “Knowledge” Society )—the 
central organ in control of Soviet anti-religious propa- 
ganda—held a congress attended by a number of impor- 
tant leaders, including Brezhnev, Kosygin, Mikoyan, 
Suslov, Ignatiev, and Polianski.*? Immediately after 
the congress, and almost certainly as a result of the 
discussions that took place, regional party organiza- 
tions were issued instructions to stress strict enforce- 
ment of the existing laws relevant to religious organiza- 
tions.* Then, at the 22nd CPSU Congress in October 
1961, Khrushchev personally demanded that the anti- 
religious struggle be given greater emphasis.° In sub- 
sequent years this demand was reiterated at least twice 
by Leonid Ilichev, then Chairman of the Ideological 
Commission of the Central Committee—once at a 
closed session of party leaders in 1963,° and again in 
early 1964 in a speech that called for a stepping-up of 
the anti-religious campaign on all fronts.’ 


The policy of the regime was ominously reflected in 
the revised Penal Code of the Russian Republic pub- 
lished in 1963 (which served as a model for codes in 
the other Soviet republics). Article 227 of the Code, 
introduced in 1962, prescribed a penalty of up to five 
years imprisonment or exile for persons engaging in 


2Harry Willetts, “De-opiating the Masses,’ and Jacques 
Fernier, “Judaism with Embellishment,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 6, November-December 1964, pp. 32-47. 

3 Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 27, 1960. 

Reported in Sovetskaia Moldaviia (Kishinev), Jan. 29, 
1960, and Sovetskaia Belorussiia (Minsk), Feb. 18, 1960. 

5 Pravda, Oct. 18, 1961. 

6 Reported in Bakinskii rabochii (Baku), June 19, 1963. 

7 Full text in Partiinaia zhizn (Moscow), February 1964. 


religious activity which “is harmful to health,” which 
“prompts citizens to refuse to participate in social 
activity or to carry out their civil duties, or which 
entices young people to join religious groups.” * This 
ill-defined article provided blanket cover for numerous 
arrests and incarcerations, as we shall see. 

While it is clear that all religious groups suffered 
abuse to one degree or another during the course of 
the campaign, its impact on the Orthodox Church can 
serve as an example of the intensity and scope of anti- 
religious activity. Prior to the drive, relations between 
the Orthodox Church and the government appeared to 
rest on a kind of “live and let live” understanding es- 
tablished between Metropolitan Nikolai of the Moscow 
Patriarchate and G. G. Karpov, head of the govern- 
ment’s Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs. 
Shortly after the resurgence of official hostility, how- 
ever, both these men—and a number of lesser col- 
leagues—were stripped of their authority.? In 1961, 
the centralized, hierarchical organization of the 
Church was drastically weakened, when much of the 
control over church affairs passed into the hands of 
lay councils at the parish level.° Thenceforth priests 
were regarded as employees of the local dvadsatka 
(church council of 20 members) and deprived of any 
official voice in the running of their parishes. 

Meanwhile, to the tune of a continuing barrage of 
vilification of the Church in the Soviet press, there 
began a massive closing down of Russian Orthodox 
monasteries, cathedrals, and church buildings. Press 
accounts gave the impression that local party organiza- 
tions were in a race with one another to chalk up the 
largest number of such closures, and often did not 
even bother to mention the tenuous legal bases used 
to justify the shutdowns.’? In 1961 it was reported 
that 500 churches had been closed in two provinces 
alone; '* a more recent report has estimated that, in 
all, 10,000 churches (about half of the total open in 
1960) were put out of operation during the latter part 
of Khrushchev’s reign.** 


8 See discussion of this legislation in Nauka i religiia (Mos- 
cow), No. 3, March 1963, pp. 35-48. 

9 Well-documented accounts of these developments are to be 
found in the following articles: I. Swan, “The Disappearance 
of Metropolitan Nikolai,” Bulletin of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR (Munich), No. 5, May 1961, pp. 46-47; N. 
Teodorovich, “Jncreasing Pressure on the Moscow Patriarchate,” 
ibid., No. 10, October 1962, pp. 46-47; T. E. Bird, “The 
Party, the Patriarch, and the World Council,” Commonweal, 
April 13, 1962, p. 56. 

10 See Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii (the official organ 
of the Moscow Patriarchate) , No. 8, August 1961, p. 6. 

11Qn this subject see Nikita Struve, Christians in Con- 
temporary Russia, London, Harvill Press, 1967, pp. 296 ff. 

12 Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), June 14, 1961. 

13 St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly (New York), Vol. 10, 
Nos. 1-2, 1966, p. 70. 
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In the case of Orthodox seminaries, an attempt was 
made to give a semblance of legality to closures and 
expropriations by first emptying the schools, through 
the drafting of students to do national service or 
through the withdrawal of residence permits.* Church 
authorities could not of course report the exact means 
by which the state expropriated the seminary buildings, 
but a comparison of Church statements on the avail- 
ability of theological training before, during, and after 
the period of crackdown reveals that the eight semi- 
naries operative in 1958 had dwindled to three by 
1965 (two additional academies run by the Church 
apparently escaped closure) .*° 


There is finally evidence that many monks and at 
least three bishops of the Orthodox faith were arrested 
and imprisoned in the course of the anti-religious cam- 
paign.1® More often, however, the authorities tried to 
avoid inflaming popular sentiment by confining re- 
ligious “dissidents” to hospitals or mental institutions 
without ever bringing them to trial.” 


Such acts of intimidation made it clear that a num- 
ber of ordained churchmen had reacted in open opposi- 
tion to the renewed onslaught on the Orthodox Church. 
Some lay members also made efforts to influence public 
opinion at home and abroad by writing letters of pro- 
test to senior government officials and to foreign church 
dignitaries.'* However, the leaders of the Church 
seemingly remained passive, conducting themselves in 
public as if nothing were amiss. That there was in- 
ternal dissension within the Church over this attitude 
of the leadership seems likely, but it did not come to 
the surface until 1965. 


The Baptist Reform Movement 


By contrast, the new wave of repression produced a 
rather dramatic and immediate reaction within the 
ranks of the smaller Baptist-Evangelical following. 

In brief, 1961 saw the emergence of a protest move- 
ment within this group of several million adherents *° 
that has since pressed its cause on two levels—first, by 
attempting to spark an internal regeneration among 
believers in affirmation of religious doctrine and in 


14 Struve, op. cit., p. 310. 

15 See Russkaia Pravoslavnaia Tserkov (official publication 
of the Moscow Patriarchate), Moscow, 1958, pp. 109-10; and 
Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 4, April 1965, p. 47. 
In the latter journal, see also issues No. 4, April 1960, p. 41, 
and No. 5, May 1961, p. 38. 

16 See Uspekhi sovremennoi nauki i religii (Successes of 
Contemporary Science and Religion), Moscow, USSR Academy 
of Sciences, 1961, pp. 20-21; Sovetskaia Rossiia (Moscow), 
June 21, 1960; Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), April 10, 1962. 

17 Discussed in Struve, op. cit., pp. 304-10. 
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opposition to the compliance of the leadership with 
the secular authorities; and second, by challenging the 
state’s anti-religious statutes on the grounds that they 
contravene Soviet legal and constitutional tradition. 

To clarify further references in this paper, it should 
be noted that since 1944, the official structures of the 
main Protestant churches in the USSR—the Baptist, 
the Evangelical Christian, and the Pentecostal—have 
been united under a central body called the All-Union 
Council of Baptists and Evangelical Christians, with 
headquarters in Moscow. In 1963 Mennonite congre- 
gations also joined the Council.*° We shall use the 
abbreviation “AUCBEC” to designate this body; 
where an adjective is necessary, “Baptist” will be used 
but should be understood to refer to the brotherhood 
in general. The opposition movement that developed 
to the AUCBEC was originally known as the “Action 
Group for the Convocation of an Extraordinary All- 
Union Congress of the Baptist and Evangelical Chris- 
tian Church”—contracted in the Soviet press to the 
term, “Initsiativniki.” As the movement spread, the 
Action Group became an enlarged “Organizing Com- 
mittee,” which in turn formed the “Council of the 
Baptist and Evangelical Christian Churches” in 1965. 
The adoption of the latter title marked the final schism 
of the reformist group from the AUCBEC.?* 


The evidence indicates that the opposition emerged 
in specific protest against a governmental directive 
issued to Baptist congregations in 1960 in the early 
stages of the anti-religious campaign. A verbatim 
excerpt from this document—a “Letter of Instructions” 
circulated by the state’s Council for Religious Cults, 
concerning the conduct of senior presbyters (congre- 
gational leaders) —was first made public by an Ameri- 
can correspondent, George Bailey, who claims to have 
been shown a copy of it in a Baptist church in Moscow. 
While Soviet sources have never quoted the document, 
neither have they denied its existence. The text read in 
part: 


The Senior Presbyter must remember that at present the 
main task of divine services is not the enlistment of new 
members; the duty of the Senior Presbyter is to check 
unhealthy missionary tendencies; . .. neither should 
he become too involved in preaching; .. . the tendency 


18 [bid., pp. 303 and 323. 

19 Bratskii vestnik (official organ of the AUCBEC), No. 3-4, 
p. 91, reports 512,000 baptized adult members and three million 
non-adult or non-baptized adherents. Subsequent official figures 
have been unreliable because of the confusions introduced both 
by the non-registration of many congregations and by the 
schism of 1965—on which see further. 

20 [bid., No. 6, 1963, pp. 40-42. 

21 See, for example, comments in “Neskolko voprosov o 
religii i tserkvi” (A Few Questions on Religion and the 
Church) , /zvestia (Moscow), Aug. 30, 1966, p. 4. 


to swell the membership in our communities is definitely 
to be discontinued ...; in an effort to reduce the 
baptisms of young people between the ages of 18 and 
30 to a minimum, children of preschool and school age, 
as a rule, should not be admitted to public worship 
meetings.?” 


As anyone familiar with the Baptist and Evangelical 
faiths will recognize, these instructions demanded so 
radical a departure from established traditions that 
they left little room for a compromise course between 
compliance and conscience, and leaders who attempted 
to pursue such a course could not help but be vulner- 
able to attack from the ranks of the faithful. Perhaps 
it is not surprising, then, that internal opposition 
crystallized rather quickly. The prime movers in form- 
ing the Action Group were two Baptist presbyters 
named Aleksei Prokofiev and Gennadi Kriuchkov. 
The Soviet press has recently given some precise de- 
tails about this early stage: 


The official date of the emergence of the Prokofiev 
group was, by its own account, August 13, 1961, which 
marked the beginning of an “internal church movement 
demanding a congress, a regeneration and consecration 
of our Evangelical Baptist brotherhood.” On that day 
the so-called “Action Group” released its first appeal 
signed by Prokofiev and Kriuchkov.?* 


According to the source, the statement of the two 
men declared in part: 


In our days, Satan dictates through the servants of the 
AUCBEC, while the church accepts all sorts of decrees 
which openly contradict the commandments of God. 
. . . Because of the subservience of the AUCBEC 
leadership to human directives, the church has deviated 
from the Lord’s teaching and is cluttered with unworthy 
people; this is the reason for the schisms which have 
occurred in our congregation.” 


In the course of events since, most Soviet accusa- 
tions against the reformers have tended to stress what 
one spokesman has called their “path of organized 
struggle against Soviet legislation on religious wor- 
ship” (these are the words of V. A. Kuroedov, Presi- 
dent of the Council for Religious Affairs).*° Yet as 
the above statement suggests, the initial thrust of the 
reform was directed mainly against the alleged col- 


22G. Bailey, “Religion in the Soviet Union,” The Reporter 
(New York), July 16, 1964, p. 28. 

23 F. Garkavenko, “Baptizm: vnutrennye techeniia i borba” 
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24 Ibid., p. 19. 

25 Izvestia, Aug. 30, 1966. The Council for Religious Affairs 
is now the top governmental agency charged with implementing 
regime policy on religion. Prior to 1966, its functions were 
divided between a Council for Russian Orthodox Church 
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laboration of AUCBEC leaders with the secular author- 
ities. To what extent these charges against the leaders 
were justified is not a question that can be answered 
with over-great confidence. Church-state relations in 
the USSR are a matter of extreme delicacy, involving 
compromise on both sides, and outsiders cannot sit in 
moral judgment over Russian religious authorities, 
deeming that such-and-such a compromise was or was 
not acceptable according to the tenets of Christian in- 
tegrity.°° On the issue of whether the AUCBEC leaders 
actually connived in the anti-religious campaign of 
1959-64, all that can legitimately be stated is that the 
Action Group said they did, and the only evidence that 
can be adduced is the support the reformers managed 
to win in the face of continuing repressive acts on the 
part of the regime. As for the reformers’ attack on the 
direct source of their troubles—the anti-religious laws 
—the definitive statement of their position was not to 
be issued until the post-Khrushchev period. 


eanwhile, the authorities used various means 
of intimidation and terror in their assault on the re- 
formers. Prokofiev was arrested some time in 1962, 
and a later report in the Soviet press revealed his fate: 


At the end of last year [1962] in Zhdanov, the ad- 
venturer A. F. Prokofiey was condemned to five years’ 
imprisonment, to be followed by a further five years’ 
exile. The obscurantist has got his deserts.?7 


The author of this report devoted hundreds of words 
to blackening Prokofiev’s character, describing his 
clandestine missionary activity, his influence over chil- 
dren, and his attempts to set up a bible school—yet was 
wholly silent on the precise legal specifications of the 
charges brought against him. 

Many of Prokofiev’s sympathizers suffered a similar 
fate. The facts pertaining to their treatment was docu- 
mented through a procedure that was probably unique 
in Soviet history. In 1964 the reformers established a 
“Temporary Council of the Relatives of Prisoners,” 
which managed to continue in operation at least into 
1965. Its members collected the names of 197 men and 
women who had supported the demands of the reform 
leaders and who had been imprisoned on various 


26 A concurring opinion comes from Dr. William C. Fletcher, 
author of a recent full-length work on Metropolitan Sergei 
and his relations with the state between 1927 and 1943 (A 
Study in Survival, London, S.P.C.K., 1965). Even in so de- 
tailed a study, the author felt constrained not to draw conclu- 
sions concerning the Metropolitan’s policies. 

27N. Chernous, ‘“Novoiavlennye ‘apostoly’” 
“Apostles”) , Sovetskaia Moldaviia, Jan. 27, 1963, p. 4. 
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charges between 1961 and 1964. A collection of docu- 
ments from the Council eventually reached the West 
and was published by the United States Government 
Printing Office.** The documents list the names of all 
the prisoners and give substantial details on the length 
and place of sentence and the next of kin of 150 of 
them. Five are said to have died during pre-trial in- 
vestigations or while serving their sentences. Several 
of the names can be cross-checked from accounts of 
arrests which appeared in the Soviet press during these 
years. To cite an example, three of the victims listed 
were V. K. and N. K. Khmara and F. I. Subbotin,”° 
whose case occasioned some comment in the legal 
journal, Sovetskaia yustitsiia.*° The latter account 
confirms that the accused refused to admit they had 
broken the Soviet law by holding religious meetings at 
night and training young people in their faith. A letter 
subsequently sent out of the Soviet Union and pub- 
lished in the United States gave the following account 
of the fate of one of the victims, N. K. Khmara: 


At the court relatives and friends had seen him in com- 
pletely good health and courage. But what did we see 
now when we received him dead? On his hands was the 
evidence of handcuffs; the palms of his hands were 
burned, as were his toes and the soles of his feet. The 
lower part of his abdomen had the marks of deep 
wounds made by the insertion of a sharp jagged object; 
his right leg was swollen; both ankles seemed to have 
been beaten and there were black and blue bruises on 


his body.31 


It is curious—but not untypical of Soviet methods— 
that in the midst of this resort to terroristic intimida- 
tion, the state authorities acceded, at least formally, to 
one of the major demands of the reformist forces by 
allowing the convocation of a church congress in 
October 1963. In the course of this meeting, proposals 
for reform were discussed in the context of how unity 
could be reestablished in the church, and the AUCBEC 
made limited concessions to the Organizing Committee, 
New statutes were promulgated, the most important of 
which was an article stating that leaders of the 
AUCBEC would henceforward be elected by repre- 
sentatives of local congregations.**? However, since 
many congregations in sympathy with the reform 
movement were not officially registered (a problem 


28 Communist Exploitation of Religion, Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966, pp. 30-42. 
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which we shall examine shortly), the leaders who won 
“election” under the new rule were substantially the 
same group as before. Thus the reformers were ef- 
fectively stymied in their effort to promote internal 
change through a turnover in the leadership. In retro- 
spect, it is highly doubtful that anything of much 
consequence was accomplished by the congress. 


The Post-Khrushchev Period 


In the aftermath of Khrushchev’s downfall, the 
state’s anti-religious campaign temporarily abated, 
encouraging the Baptist reformers to press forward 
their cause with renewed vigor. This period marks 
the issuance of the first definitive statement—so far as 
is known in the West—of the reformers’ stance on 
Soviet anti-religious legislation. On April 14, 1965, 
the aforementioned Kriuchkov and a colleague named 
Georg Vins, lately in the fore of the reform movement, 
wrote to Leonid Brezhnev—in his capacity as chair- 
man of a commission appointed to draft a new Soviet 
constitution—to propose and defend significant changes 
in the Soviet laws pertaining to religion. This docu- 
ment, since published in the West, was an impressive 
exercise in Soviet constitutional history; compiled 
with considerable legal expertise, it demonstrated that 
the basic guarantees of freedom of conscience em- 
bedded in the original Soviet Constitution had been 
whittled away by later legislation.** 

Kriuchkov and Vins set forth three basic demands. 
First, they said, the meaning of the original Soviet 
decree on “The Separation of Church and State,” is- 
sued January 23, 1918, ought to be more accurately 
defined. Second, a decree of April 8, 1929, “On 
Religious Associations,” requiring that all congrega- 
tions be officially registered, ought to be repealed as 
a fundamental contradiction of the precept of separa- 
tion of church and state. Thirdly, the original guaran- 
tee of “freedom for religious propaganda” ought to be 
reinstated; this right had been set forth in Article 13 
of the first Soviet Constitution (1918), which guaran- 
teed freedom of both religious and anti-religious 
propaganda, but an amendment of May 18, 1929, still 
in force, had modified the language to read: “freedom 
for practicing religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda are acknowledged for all citi- 
zens.” 

The two authors charged that these obscurities and 
modifications of the law had served to introduce an 
element of chaos and even stark contradiction into 


33 Complete text in Possey (Frankfurt), No. 32, Aug. 5, 
1966, pp. 4-5. 


Soviet legal practice, providing a cover for all sorts of 
persecutions against Baptists and Evangelicals. Yet 
while leveling these quite justified accusations, the 
writers stressed that believers supported the Soviet 
system, seeking only to be allowed to live peacefully as 
loyal citizens. The appeal ended on the note: 


A new constitution must show whether the government 
of our country will follow a policy of freedom, equality, 
and brotherhood towards believers and the church, or 
whether it will continue its former policy of arbitrariness 
and force. .. . 


few months after the issuance of this document, 
Nauka i religiia, the chief atheist publication in the 
Soviet Union, reported that in the course of 1965 the 
Organizing Committee had considerably stepped up its 
activities. According to the journal, 


[The reformist leaders] started to assemble large gather- 
ings of believers and send them to Moscow. This was to 
put pressure on government organs for the satisfaction 
of their illegal demands. The last instance of such an 
organized invasion of Moscow by supporters of the 
“Council of Churches” Organizing Committee led to a 
gross violation of public order right at the entrance to a 
government building. The arm of the law had to take 
appropriate measures to re-establish order.°* 


Typically, the language of this account was excessive, 
judging by the testimony of a number of Western cor- 
respondents who observed the incidents involved and 
reported that they were peaceful demonstrations.*° 

Apparently, however, this growing public activity 
caused a considerable degree of apprehension in the 
state establishment. In September 1965, according to 
an editorial published several months later in Nauka 1 
religiia, a delegation of the Organizing Committee was 
allowed to air its grievances to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet—a significant indication of official 
concern even though the delegation got nowhere with 
its appeals. While the editorial does not clarify whether 
the reformers’ position on Soviet religious laws was 
discussed, it reveals considerable sophistry on the part 
of the state spokesmen with respect to the Organizing 
Committee’s complaints against the AUCBEC and 
appeals for another church congress: 


It was explained to the leaders of the Organizing Com- 
mittee that decisions on the question of the BEC union 
leadership and on a church congress were matters for 
believers themselves [to decide], and if the government 
were to satisfy their demands, this would entail inter- 


84 Nauka i religiia, No. 7, July 1966, p. 25. 
35 See, for example, The Times (London), May 23, 1966. 


ference by the state in internal church affairs. Such was 
the answer given to Organizing Committee representa- 
tives when they were received in September 1965 by 
the highest organ of the state, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR.°6 


n the course of 1966, continuing ferment over the 
issue of Baptist reform was dramatically confirmed 
by the state’s recourse to past tactics, both in the form 
of repression (albeit on a modified scale) and in the 
form of conciliation. 


During the year, a whole spate of anti-religious 
articles appeared in the Soviet press,** accusing sym- 
pathizers of the Organizing Committee of singing 
hymns on public transport; forming processions to 
rivers for public performance of the sacrament of 
baptism; publishing clandestine literature; and organ- 
izing religious education for children, through Bible 
instruction and through the teaching of hymns to the 
accompaniment of guitars and balalaikas. Most signifi- 
cant, the articles listed a total of 21 people arrested 
and imprisoned for terms up to five years for partici- 
pating in these activities. The cause of arrest most 
frequently cited was the religious indoctrination of 
children, suggesting that this area of activity is the 


most offensive and worrisome to the Soviet authorities. 


While public affirmations of faith have clearly in- 
creased, it should be pointed out that the large amount 
of open-air activity in which Baptists have been in- 
dulging is due in part to the existing law governing 
registration of congregations, one of the targets of 
Kriuchkov’s and Vins’ attack. According to a recent 
Soviet source, the “only” basis on which a congrega- 
tion can be refused registration is “‘if the members of 
the religious union do not acknowledge Soviet legisla- 
tion on the cults, and [if] their rituals and teaching on 
the faith incite believers to break state laws and the 
established order of the country.” ** (This and other 
statements in the article make it clear that state organs, 
rather than the central ecclesiastical authority, control 
the registration of local congregations.) The condi- 
tions cited are of course at the heart of the Baptist pro- 
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test, and through the years have prevented many 
Baptist and Evangelical congregations from gaining 
official recognition. As a result they have not been 
able to hire premises from the state where they could 
meet legally, and they have turned increasingly to 
worship out-of-doors. 

Meantime, in March 1966, the regime promulgated 
new laws on religion. Additions to Article 142 of the 
Penal Code of the Russian Republic specified that it 
was henceforth illegal to circulate any sort of religious 
literature or to organize any type of gathering or pro- 
cession which “disturbs public order.” °° At the same 
time, a liberalizing clause was adopted making it illegal 
to discriminate against Soviet citizens for religious 
reasons either in jobs or in educational institutions. 
There was an immediate public debate in the West as 
to whether the laws would lead on balance to a worsen- 
ing or an easing of the religious situation. In this 
author’s view, the ensuing arrests—as reported above 
—speak for themselves, strongly suggesting that the 
March laws were passed with the express intention of 
buttressing the legal justification for a crackdown on 
the reformers. (A sidelight on Soviet sensitivity to the 
ripple of Western protest over these arrests was pro- 
vided by an exchange of comments printed in the Lon- 
don Times, with the present author participating. A 
statement by Professor Leonard Schapiro questioning 
the legality of one of the verdicts prompted an indig- 
nant letter to the Times from a Moscow lawyer, Yuri 
Aleksandrov, who put forward the defense that reli- 
gious bodies which break the law are punished any- 
where.*® This writer then challenged Aleksandrov to 
explain why the Organizing Committee was not allowed 
to have registered and legal congregations under its 
aegis.‘1 The reply—some two months forthcoming— 
evaded the question posed and simply elaborated on 
Aleksandrov’s earlier defense.*? Mr. Aleksandrov was 
in no position, of course, to debate the most crucial 
issue at stake—which was not whether the Baptists had 
broken the laws on religion, but whether the laws them- 
selves were constitutional. ) 


n another echo of earlier years, the regime mingled 
the tactics of broadside propaganda and specific intimi- 
dation with eventual permission for the convening of a 


89 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR (Moscow), No. 12, 
1966, pp. 219-20, decrees dated March 18; see also ibid., No. 
38, 1966, p. 819, decree dated Sept. 16, for further restrictions 
on the right of assembly. 

40 Sept. 22, 1966. 

41 Sept. 27, 1966. 

42 Dec, 2, 1966. 
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congress of the AUCBEC, which took place in Moscow 
from October 4 to 8, just three years after the previous 
congress. Two significant concessions appear to have 
been made, according to an October 11 release of the 
Soviet press agency Novosti: first, senior presbyters 
were no longer to be appointed by the AUCBEC lead- 
ers, but rather by the local congregations; second, con- 
trol over local church affairs was to pass from three- 
man executive committees to the congregations at large, 
who were to make decisions “collectively.” 


While it is too early to discern how these concessions 
have worked out in practice, it would appear that state 
policy has moved in the direction of granting some of 
the reformist demands with respect to the internal 
organization of the church union, while remaining 
firmly opposed to any fundamental change in Soviet 
anti-religious legislation. Seemingly the aim of the 
secular authorities is to reunite as many moderates as 
possible under the AUCBEC umbrella, while using the 
full force of the law to liquidate the more determined 
opposition. The fact that at least two trials of religious 
offenders were reported after the October assembly 
might bear this out.*® 


A final word remains to be said concerning the 
sentiment within the Baptist and Evangelical Christian 
community toward the Organizing Committee and its 
activities. It is virtually impossible to judge how many 
believers have actively supported the reform group in 
open or clandestine activity, and how many more are 
in sympathy with its aims. The regime has claimed 
that the dissenters constitute only a small minority of 
the brotherhood, asserting—in Kuroedov’s words— 
that “less than one-twentieth of all Baptists followed 
them”’; ** but the dissenters’ own materials give a very 
different impression. In the last analysis, the strength 
of the movement can only be judged by the amount of 
attention it has been given in the Soviet press and by 
the actions of the regime—and these confirm that the 
reformist fervor has been a source of considerable and 
continuing concern to the authorities. 


Parallels in the Orthodox Church 


Meantime, however, the authorities had another 
problem to worry about. While pressures for reform 
were confined to a minority church, the regime was 
confronted with a situation that it could hope to con- 
trol. The spread of disaffection to the Orthodox 
Church—which not only has a much larger following 


43 See footnote 36. 
44 Izvestia, Aug. 30, 1966. 


but enjoys a certain degree of sympathy among ele- 
ments of the Russian intelligentsia—was another and 
potentially more serious matter. What has happened 
since the latter months of 1965 can be described as the 
emergence of a reform effort within the Russian 
Orthodox Church that has been remarkably similar in 
several respects to the Baptist attempt at reform. 


The first cryptic hint of a stirring within the Church — 


came from the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, in 


December 1965: 


It has been decided ... to release His Grace Arch- 
bishop Yermogen of Kaluga and Borovsk from his 
authority over the Kaluga diocese, in accordance with 
his own request. In view of the fact that at present there 
is no suitable vacant see, he may retire. The Uspenski 
Monastery at Zhirovitsy is designated as his residence.*® 


The eye practiced at catching a glimmer of human 
interest beneath the opaque surface of the Journal 
registered something of more than usual significance 
behind this announcement, but the most experienced 
analyst of Patriarchate affairs would have had difficulty 
in guessing its full import. 

Enlightenment was not long in coming, however. 
In April 1966 three documents reached the West ex- 
plaining what lay behind the Archbishop’s dismissal.** 
These documents, written and signed by two priests 
of the Moscow Diocese, Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb 
Yakunin, and dated November and December 1965, 
are undoubtedly the most significant texts on church- 
state relations to come out of the Soviet Union since 
the Revolution. They were in the form of open letters, 
and copies had been sent to all bishops of the Moscow 
jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


The briefest of the documents, addressed directly to 
the bishops, was in the form of a covering letter to the 
other two. It stated that in the summer of 1965 Arch- 
bishop Yermogen had taken the initiative of gathering 
together a delegation of eight bishops, who went to 
the Patriarchate to present a petition criticizing a 
1961 decision of the Council of Bishops (as explained 
elsewhere, this was the decision to transfer control over 
parish affairs to local lay councils). The anger caused 
by this petition was left to inference; the two priests 
simply revealed that pressure was afterwards brought 
to bear on Archbishop Yermogen—through the person 
of Archbishop Aleksis of Tallin, an official of the 
Patriarchate—to give up his diocese; while he asked 


45“Qpredeleniia Sviashchennovo Sinoda” (Resolutions of 
the Holy Synod), Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 12, 
December 1965, p. 3. 

46 Published in full in an English translation in St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, December 1965, p. 3. 


for a transfer, the writers assert he was forced into 
retirement “to please atheist bureaucrats.” *7 

Of the two main documents, one was an appeal 
addressed to the secular authorities—specifically to 
Nikolai Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet. Its main premise was that: 


During the period 1957-64, under personal pressure 
from Khrushchev .. . the Council for Russian Ortho- 
dox Church Affairs radically changed its function, be- 
coming, instead of a department for arbitration, an 
organ of unofficial and illegal control over the Moscow 
Patriarchate.*® 


The authors went on to list eight specific categories 
of state interference in Church affairs, giving full legal 
references to show exactly in what way Soviet law had 
been contravened. They appealed for an end of the 
Council’s control over the church, making it possible 
for Christians to remain loyal Soviet citizens; and they 
pleaded for the reopening of the many monasteries, 
seminaries and churches that had been forcibly closed 
under Khrushchev. 

The longest of the three documents was addressed 
to the Patriarch himself. Declaring that they spoke in 
a spirit of loyal humility and with inexpressible grief, 
Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin in effect accused the 
Moscow Patriarchate of complicity in the degeneration 
of church life. The essence of their message was con- 
tained in the passage: 


The submission of the Moscow Patriarchate to the 
secret oral dictates of atheist officials and the affirmation 
(by the 1961 Council of Bishops) of the Synodal decree 
which placed the pastor in a position of a hireling, was 
an assault on the life of the Russian Church. .. .49 


The specific stress on the latter decree indicates that 
Eshliman and Yakunin, along with Archbishop Yermo- 
gen, believed the introduction of the dvadsatka had 
done more than anything else to undermine the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Church. More generally, though 
their language was respectful in the extreme, the two 
priests clearly charged that the Church authorities had 
been too submissive in their relations with the state. 
They called for an end to state interference in Church 
affairs and begged the Patriarch to be more rigorous 
in preventing such encroachment. At the same time, 
they deliberately avoided making rash accusations, 
confining themselves to a documentation of objective 
facts couched in strict legal terminology. They also 
stressed that their views were based entirely on estab- 


47 Ibid., pp. 110-11. 


48 [bid., p. 68. 
49 [bid., p. 103. 
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lished Christian doctrines, that they had no wish to 
break away from tradition as enshrined in the Ortho- 
dox Church, and above all that they wished there to be 
no schism within the official church. i 


as there a cross-fertilization of ideas between 


the relatively small Russian Baptist and Evangelical 
Christian Church and the 40-50 million-strong Ortho- 
dox Church? Several points suggest the possibility. 
The Kriuchkov-Vins document (discussed above) was 
dated April 14, 1965; the Eshliman-Yakunin papers 
were issued just eight months later. Allowing for the 
basic differences in the two faiths, the tenor of the 


MPH MOMOUJH BOT 9TAKHX CTAPYIL 
MONI CTPEMATCA NOM KAQKAbHDIA lbiM 
HAQETD NETAK HA MANEHDKKE YUH, 


HO Mbl HM STHX AYU HE OTAAMHM! 
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A Black View of Religion 


Caption: “Through the help of old women like this, the priests 
try under the incense to hang a millstone on tiny souls, but we 
will not give up these souls to them!” 


—Soviet propaganda poster. 
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documents is strikingly similar. Both sets of authors 
took a broad intellectual approach to the problem of 
church-state relations, reflecting the fact that Russian 
Christians now dared to express their arguments more 
logically than in earlier phases of repression. Both 
stressed legal argumentation and showed an impressive 
legal grasp—in short, the authors were at pains to 
avoid the charge of anti-Soviet activity, setting their 
demands firmly within the framework of the Soviet 
Constitution. In both treaties, the charge was brought 
that the state had forced the Church to accept legisla- 
tion which could not be reconciled with basic guaran- 
tees of freedom contained in the constitution. In other 
activity the Baptist reformers had made clear that they 
remained loyal to the basic tenets of their faith and 
that questions of doctrine were not at issue; similarly, 
the Orthodox priests emphasized their absolute loyalty 
to canon law and to the specific beliefs of their Church. 
The one major difference between these reform efforts 
was that the Baptists actively sought a change in the 
state-condoned leadership of the AUCBEC, whereas 
the would-be reformers in the more hierarchical Ortho- 
dox order merely sought a more independent stance 
on the part of the Church’s leaders. 

It might be added that the “underground” circula- 
tion of unpublishable manuscripts has become a com- 
mon phenomenon of the post-Stalin era in the Soviet 
Union, and one may certainly assume that copies of 
the Kriuchkov-Vins document—and later of the 
Eshliman-Yakunin documents—reached well beyond 
the circle of their immediate supporters, as well as 
finding their way to the West. That the state suspected 
some cross-influence between the two reform efforts— 
and certainly feared the further spread of disaffection 
—seems indicated by the aforementioned law of March 
1966 specifically proscribing the circulation of reli- 
gious propaganda. It is also interesting that early in 
1966 the Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs 
was amalgamated with the Council for Religious Cults 
to form a single state Council for Religious Affairs.°° 


nderstandably, the Eshliman-Yakunin docu- 
ments produced sharp repercussions within the Church 
itself. Despite the relatively moderate tone of their 
appeal, the two fathers were asked by the Patriarch to 
retract what they had said. When they refused, the 
Patriarch took the following disciplinary action, an- 
nounced May 13, 1966: 


50 Reported in Izvestia, Aug. 30, 1966. 


With the aim of shielding the Mother-Church from this 
disruption of its internal peace, we consider it essential 
to relieve them from their duties and ban them from 
priestly activities until their full repentance; moreover, 
we warn them that if they continue their sinful action, 
we will be compelled to resort to sterner measures 
against them in accordance with the demands of canon 
law.°1 


In the months since this action was taken, there has 
been no further word on the situation of the two priests 
and therefore no way to tell how they reacted to the 
Patriarch’s ban. Yet evidence has been accumulating 
that the issues they raised continued to “disrupt the 
peace’ of the Church to a serious degree. 

The most outspoken support for the two priests came 
from a man with an interesting and well-known history 
in Orthodox Church affairs, Anatoli Levitin. In July 
and again in October 1966, two letters appeared in the 
Russian émigré press which, although written under 
the pseudonym A. Krasnov, were attributed to Levi- 
tin.°? While some people were at first disposed to 
consider the letters forgeries, there was later clear proof 
that Levitin was deeply committed to the cause of re- 
form and was circulating literature on its behalf. 

A brief word about Levitin’s background is in 
order. In the early Soviet era he was an ordained 
member of the “Living Church,” a body that tried to 
introduce reforms into the Orthodox Church in the 
1920’s and for a time enjoyed state support; later he 
joined the Orthodox Church as a layman. In the lat- 
ter part of Stalin’s reign, he spent seven years in con- 
centration camps. After being amnestied in 1956, he 
became a frequent contributor to the Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate.** During the period of Khru- 
shchev’s anti-religious drive, he was one of the more 
vociferous opponents of the campaign against the 
Church,®* but the new controversy turned his wrath 
toward the Patriarchate. 

In the first of his letters, entitled “With Love and 
Anger,” Levitin repudiated a fulsome encomium which 
he had written on the occasion of the Patriarch’s 80th 
birthday in 1957 and which had appeared in the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate.*® In words less 
moderate than those of Fathers Eshliman and Yakunin, 


51 Full Russian text released by A.C.E.R., 91 Rue Olivier de 
Serres, Paris 15; French translation in Le Messager Orthodoxe, 
Nonao, 1966, p. 57. 

52“T juboviu i gnevom” (With Love and Anger), Russkaia 
mysl (Paris), July 7, 1966, pp. 4-5; and “Slushaia radio” 
(Listening to the Radio), Possev (Frankfurt), No. 39, Sept. 
23, 1966, pp. 3-4, and No. 40, Oct. 1, 1966, pp. 3-4. 

53 For further biographical details, see A. Krasnov, “Gospod— 
moia nesokrushimaia krepost” (The Lord is My Indestructible 
Refuge), Possev, Jan. 7, 1967, pp. 5-7. 

54 See Zashchita very v SSSR (Defense of the Faith in the 
USSR), Paris, Ikhthus, and Munich, Possev-Verlag, 1966. 

55 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 11, November 1957. 


Levitin accused the Patriarch of disastrous failure at 
the most critical point in-his ministry and demanded 
that he should rescind his decision suspending their 
service as priests. 

His second letter, entitled “Listening to the Radio,” 
was occasioned by a BBC broadcast from London sum- 
marizing Western press reactions to the Eshliman- 
Yakunin affair. In it Levitin gave some incisive de- 
tails of how the Church had acquiesced in allowing 
the state to control parochial and episcopal appoint- 
ments. One of several examples he cited was the case 
of Bishop Antoni Vikarik, appointed to the see of 
Smolensk in 1965. Finding the diocese in a chaotic 
state, Bishop Vikarik had set about restoring order— 
with notable success until he took the step of dismissing 
A. P. Zhirov, who in Levitin’s words was “a notori- 
ously ill-living archdeacon,” but who apparently had 
influence in high places. The upshot was that Bishop 
Antoni was summoned to the Moscow Patriarchate, 
forced to reinstate Zhirov, and thereafter deprived of 
effective authority in his diocese. 


uring most of 1966 the Soviet press maintained 
silence about the situation in the Orthodox Church, 
while saying a great deal about the punitive steps be- 
ing taken against the Baptist reformers. This silence 
was finally broken in October, with the publication of 
a severe attack against Levitin in Nawka i religiia.®° 
Though the attack did not refer directly to the two 
letters published in the West, it dispelled any doubt 
concerning their authenticity by quoting extensively 
from a third letter by Levitin entitled “The Ailing 
Church,” which presumably had been circulating il- 
legally in the Soviet Union. 

When the vituperative commentary is eliminated 
from this attack, a catena of quotations remains 
from the letter, indicating the gist of Levitin’s argu- 
ment. Here, according to Nauka i religiia, is what he 
wrote: 


[In the Church there are bishops who] are branches of 
a dead, sterile and useless fig tree. . .. There are 
many gangrened church members who are playing a 
pernicious role in its most secret depths. Therefore the 
Russian Church is ill—seriously ill. . . . The most seri- 
ous ailment is the age-old one of Caesaro-Papism 
[subjugation of the Church to the narrow nationalistic 
interest of the secular state—M. B.]. . . . Is it not rep- 
rehensible that these lines are being written not by one 
of the hierarchy or by a member of the Holy Synod, 


56G. Vasiliev, “Bogosloy-podstrekatel” (Rebellious Theolo- 
gian), Nauka i religiia, No. 10, October 1966, pp. 25-26. Also 
see commentary in The Observer (London), Noy. 27, 1966. 
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but by me, a simple layman and schoolmaster? ... I 
am writing because you are silent; I am defending the 
Church because you are failing in your duty. You should 
be ashamed! .. . 


According to the article, Levitin went on to warn the 
Church leaders “that the patience of Orthodox be- 
lievers is not unlimited, and that their unworthy con- 
duct can easily lead to schism.” 

The article in turn issued its own warning: that 
there are laws which defend the interests of all Soviet 
citizens and that they apply as much to Levitin as to 
anyone else. The author did not state whether he had 
in mind the March 1966 law forbidding the circulation 
of religious manuscripts. But he did charge Levitin 
with “trying to provoke the hierarchy of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to protest against repressions which 
are a figment of imagination.” 

While in the past threats of this sort have often 
presaged the arrest of the persons under attack, there 
is no indication as of this writing that the authorities 
have taken any action against Levitin. In view of other 
developments that have come to light, it seems possible 
that with respect to the Orthodox Church, the regime 
sought to avoid the repressive tactics of the past for 
fear of throwing fuel on the fire, leaving it to the 
Church authorities to deal with internal dissension. 


s in the case of the Baptist reform movement, 
there is no real way to judge the extent of reaction 
within the Church to the Eshliman-Yakunin contro- 
versy or the degree of support which their appeals may 
have evoked. Indeed, we do not even know how widely 
the documents themselves may have circulated in the 
lower levels of the hierarchy or among Orthodox lay- 
men. 

It seems highly significant, however, that in July 
1966—some six months after Eshliman and Yakunin 
issued their eloquent statements—the Patriarch deemed 
it necessary to issue a proscription against reformist 


sentiment. In a circular letter dated July 6, the 
Patriarch wrote to all Bishops of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, forbidding them to allow anyone in their 
dioceses to follow the initiative of Eshliman and 
Yakunin, asserting that such activity gave foreign 
enemies of the Russian Church ammunition to slander 
it, and stating that the expression of such views could 
lead to schism. Interestingly, the text of this circular 
letter was later printed with the express permission of 
the Patriarchate in the journal, Religion in Commu- 
nist-Dominated Areas (published by the National 
Council of Churches in New York), in answer to a 
request from its editor for authoritative confirmation 
of reports of the Eshliman-Yakunin controversy. 

The Patriarch’s action seems to indicate clearly that 
the effects of the controversy were felt well beyond the 
Moscow center where it originated. In support of this 
conclusion, a document recently reached the West in- 
dicating that the diocese of Kirov was in sympathy 
with the two priests’ position almost en masse.°® 

It is curious that while Eshliman and Yakunin pas- 
sionately protested the thought of a division within 
the Church, both the Patriarch—at one end of the 
controversy—and the hard-speaking Levitin—at the 
other—mentioned schism as a distinct possibility and 
palpable threat. While the outward signs of dissension 
in the Church have died down in recent months, it is 
wholly logical to assume that the fervor for reform 
continues beneath the surface and will not easily be 
suppressed. Whether it will erupt again—pushing the 
Orthodox Church further toward a division which all 
involved, including the secular authorities, seem to 
deplore—is a question that only the future can answer. 


57 Religion in Communist-Dominated Areas, Vol. V, No. 15-16, 
Aug. 15-31, 1966, pp. 126-28. 

58 See Vestnik Russkovo Studencheskovo Khristianskovo 
Dvizheniia (Paris), No. 4, 1966, pp. 3-20; also Possev, No. 51, 
Dec. 16, 1966, pp. 4-5. Compare with Vestnik Russkovo 
Studencheskovo Khristianskovo Dvizheniia, No. 1, 1967, pp. 
29-64. 


The Status of Cults 


By Joshua Rothenberg 


ew aspects of Soviet life are as hard to assess 
as the status of religion. In this area, nothing is more 
uncertain and ambiguous than the legislation on re- 
ligious matters. Moreover, study of the application 
of this legislation creates the impression that the ob- 
scurity is deliberate. 
illustrative. 


The following examples are 


Two Russian Orthodox priests, in a letter submitted 
December 15, 1965, to the Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, accused the So- 
viet authorities of seeking to keep religious leaders 
in ignorance about the exact meaning of the religious 
law and its implications. The authors cite the fact that 
“at the wish of the Council on the Affairs of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, there is no teaching in the 
. . of the law which is of such 


bale | 


theological schools . 
daily importance for the priests. 

The bizarre tactics of the Soviet government are 
further exemplified by the following fact: In the 
1959 edition of Kommunistischeskaia partiia i sovet- 


1 See preceding article by M. Bourdeaux. 
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skoe pravitelstvo o religii t tserkvi (The Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government on Religion and 
Church), published in Moscow by Gosizpolit, the 
basic Law on Religious Associations of April 8, 1929, 
is reprinted in full with a statement by the editors that 
this law is “the most important document presently 
regulating the relations between the Soviet govern- 
ment and religious associations in the territory of the 
USSR” (p. 116). Such a statement was also made in 
the information submitted by the Soviet Union to the 
United Nations in 1956.2 The above law was not re- 
voked. Nevertheless the text of the law was entirely 
omitted in the subsequent edition of the book in 1961, 
and also in the book On Religion and Church, a col- 
lection of documents published in Moscow in 1965. 
There is but one possible explanation of the omission 
of the “most important law”: a deliberate effort to 
withhold information about the law from those who 
might use it in defense of their rights. 

There is evidence that in many parts of the Soviet 
Union the local deputies of the Councils for the Af- 
fairs of Religious Cults tend to override existing stat- 
utes by oral directives. These they refuse to confirm 
in writing, knowing full well that their orders do not 
conform to the laws in force. In addition, the cam- 


2 Conference Room Paper, No. 35, United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, “Study of Discrimination in the Matter 
of Religious Rights and Practices,” January 30, 1959. 
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paign against religion and religious institutions has 
gained force since 1959. According to assessments 
by students of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
number of churches in the Soviet Union was reduced 
from 22,000 to 11,500 between 1959 and 1962.° 

In view of all this, any new legal enactment of the 
Soviet government on religious matters deserves close 
attention. 

On March 24, 1966, the Soviet government enacted 
and published three legislative acts pertaining to re- 
ligious matters. We must assume that these acts were 
considered necessary either because the Soviet au- 
thorities realized that deficiencies existed in the pres- 
ent laws, or because new developments called for 
changes. A short discussion of the legal situation of 
religious sects in the Soviet Union will help to place 
the newly promulgated legislative acts in proper per- 
spective. 


Basic Legislation 


Legal provisions concerning religion are derived 
from three principal sources: 1) rights to religious 
freedom provided for by the Constitution of the USSR 
and those of the individual Soviet republics; 2) arti- 
cles in the Criminal Codes of the Soviet Union; 3) 
legal enactments pertaining specifically to religious 
sects and observances. 

Considerable confusion exists as to which laws on 
“the separation of church and state and school and 
church” are still in operation. Undoubtedly, the De- 
cree of the Council of People’s Commissars of Janu- 
ary 23, 1918, “Ob otdelenii tserkvi ot gosudarstva i 
shkoly ot tserkvii” (On the separation of church from 
state and school from church) is in force.* An ordi- 
nance “For Carrying out the Decree of Separation 


of Church from State and School from Church (In- 


3 See: Nikita Struve, Les Chrétiens en URSS, Paris, 1963, 
p. 259 et al.; also The New York Times, May 7, 1966. 

* It is interesting to note that the decree prepared by a special 
Commission of the Council of Commissars which had a priest 
among its members, had proposed a different heading: “On 
Freedom of Conscience, Church and Religious Associations” 
(“O svobode sovesti tserkovnykh i religioznykh obshchestvakh”) 
and a decree with that title had already been published in the 
Izvestia, January 21, 1918. It was an indignant Lenin who 
changed the title of the decree, throwing out the “idealistic” 
phrase “freedom of conscience” and inserting instead the term 
“separation of church and state” which he evidently considered 
to be the crux of the decree. Lenin also made other important 
changes in the decree, which was published two days later in 
the official organ Gazety rabochevo i krestianskovo pravitelstva. 
Both the original and the final wordings of the decree are 
included in some Soviet publications on religious matters (see: 
O religii i tserkvii, Sbornik dokumentoy, Politizdat, Moscow, 
1965, pp. 95-99, 119-120; also O religii, khrestomatiia, Gos. Izd. 
Polit. Literatury, Moscow, 1963, pp. 502-505). 
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struction)” was subsequently issued by the People’s 
Commissariat of Justice on August 24, 1918. This 
ordinance, together with subsequent interpretive “cir- 
culars” and “instructions,” formed the main body of 
legislation on religious matters until 1929. 


In 1929, two important new acts were promulgated. 
The first of these was the law “On Religious Associa- 
tions” (Ob religioznykh obedineniiakh), adopted by 
the All-Russian Central Committee and the Council of 
People’s Commissars on April 6, 1929. A detailed and 
systematic interpretation of this law, “Instructions on 
Rights and Obligations of Religious Associations” (O 
pravakh i obiazannostiakh religioznykh obedinenii) 
was issued by the People’s Commissariat of the In- 
terior on October 1, 1929.° 


As these two enactments changed and even reversed 
provisions of the Ordinance of August 24, 1918 (for 
instance, on the number of members required to or- 
ganize a “religious association’’), it is clear that they 
supersede that ordinance. However, the decree of 
January 23, 1918, remains the basic law, the Soviet 
“Magna Carta,” with regard to the rights of citizens 
to be members of religious sects and the rights of 
religious associations and groups to function. The 
enactments of 1929 supply the detailed rules and regu- 
lations based on that decree. They are now the prin- 
cipal law of the land concerning religious matters. 

The RSFSR Criminal Code of 1960 (with corre- 
sponding articles in the Codes of all other Soviet 
republics) includes three articles pertaining directly 
to religious activities, and one article applicable at 
times to religious activities considered punishable.® 
Article 142 makes the violation of laws on the separa- 
tion of church and state and of school and church 
punishable by correctional work for a term not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by a fine not exceeding fifty 
rubles. Article 143 makes punishable “obstructing the 
performance of religious rites, insofar as they do not 
violate public order and are not accompanied by in- 
fringement of the rights of citizens, by correctional 
work for a term not exceeding six months or by social 
censure.” Article 227 deals with “the infringement of 
persons and rights of citizens under the guise of per- 


5 Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporiazhenii rabochekrestianskovo 
pravitelstva RSFSR, No. 35, text no. 353: amendments Sobranie 
uzakonenii, etc., No. 8, 1932, text no. 41, II, 6; published also in 
N. Orleanski, Zakon o religioznykh obedineniakh RSFSR, 
Moscow, 1930. English translation in The Church and State 
Under Communism, special study prepared for the US Senate 
by the Library of Congress, Washington, 1964, pp. 12-17, 18-24. 

6 Ugolovnoe zakonodatelstvo Soiuza SSR i Soiuznikh Res- 
publik, Gos. Izd. Yuridicheskoi Literatury, Moscow, 1963, T. 1, 
pp. 108, 123, 142; for English translation see: Harold J. 
Berman, Soviet Criminal Law and Procedure, Cambridge, Mass., 
1966. 


forming religious ceremonies,” naming a number of 
activities punishable under this article. Article 70 
concerns “anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda.” This 
article—like its predecessor, the notorious article 56 
of the former Criminal Code—may be applied to vari- 
ous activities of religious believers and organizations 
considered at a given moment to be anti-Soviet. 


Prior to 1936, only the constitutions of the indi- 
vidual Soviet republics had included provisions on 
religious freedom; the Federal Constitution had not 
incorporated them. The Constitution of the RSFSR 
had contained the provision on the separation of 
church and state and school and state and a provi- 
sion that “freedom of religious and anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens” (Article 4, 
emphasis added). The wording of the provision was 
later changed by the 14th Congress of Soviets in 
1929, and was subsequently incorporated into Arti- 
cle 124 of the “Stalin Constitution” of 1936, accord- 
ing to which “freedom of religious worship [not 
propaganda] and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda are recognized for all citizens.” 


Recent Laws 


Let us now examine the legislative acts of 1966 and 
try to find possible motives for their adoption. 


One of the three acts is an “ordinance” (postanov- 
lenie) of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR on activi- 
ties that constitute violations of the laws on the sepa- 
ration of church and state and school and church 
according to Article 142 of the Criminal Code.’ 
(RSFSR acts of this kind are later followed by similar 


enactments in all other Soviet republics). 


The ordinance enumerates six kinds of offenses 
without making it clear whether this is an exhaustive 
list of offenses under Article 142, or an enumeration 
of some punishable activities to which Article 142 will 
apply. Some of the offenses specified were already 
prohibited under the law on religious associations of 
April 8, 1929, and the decree of January 23, 1918. 

The first of these punishable offenses is compulsory 
collections and taxation for the benefit of religious 
organizations or clergy. However, the new ordinance 
fails to provide a much-needed interpretation of the 
term “compulsory collections.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how religious associations can use compulsion 


7“Q primenenii stati 142 Ugolovnovo Kodeksa RSFSR” (On 
the application of Article 142 of RSFSR Criminal Code), 
Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR, No. 12, March 24, 1966, 
pos. 21. 


under conditions prevailing in the Soviet Union, and 
how “compulsion” in collecting funds should be 
interpreted. Since the provision on compulsory dona- 
tions is just a reiteration of the existing law, a plausi- 
ble explanation for its inclusion in the ordinance is 
that the “collections” (i.e., the funds of religious asso- 
ciations) have now assumed larger proportions than 
the authorities wish, possibly in consequence of the 
greater prosperity in the country, and it seems desir- 
able to limit their scope. 

Other prohibitions in the present ordinance forbid- 
ding the “preparation for purposes of mass dissemina- 
tion, or the mass dissemination, of written or printed 
material calling for nonobservance of the legislation 
on religious cults,” and the “organization and _ sys- 
tematic conduct of studies” for teaching religion to 
minors in violation of established legislative rules, are 
a reiteration of old provisions of law. 

Some other provisions of the act are, however, new. 
For example, the ordinance states that “the commis- 
sion of fraudulent actions for purposes of inciting 
religious superstition among the masses of the popu- 
lation is punishable’—a vague wording that can be 
variously interpreted. It does not specify what kind 
of action is to be judged “fraudulent,” or the mean- 
ing of “inciting religious superstition” in a regime 
which considers all religious beliefs superstition. Sig- 
nificantly, the term “masses of the population” recalls 
a bygone era and uses faded political terminology. 
Soviet legislative acts generally use the term “citi- 
zens,’ and not “masses.” Is this provision just an 
echo of old slogans, or is it a response to a situation 
existing among certain religious sects that worries the 
Soviet rulers? Probably the last is true. 

Another provision of the new ordinance cites as 
punishable offenses conducting religious meetings, 
processions and other cult ceremonies “disturbing 
public order” (narushaiushchykh obshchestvennyi 
poriadok). Whereas previous legal provisions with- 
drew protection of the law for religious rites only if 
their performance violated public order, and guaran- 
teed free performance of religious observances other- 
wise,® the new ordinance makes such performance in 
itself a criminal offense. “Religious meetings, proces- 
sions and ceremonies of the cult” that now come under 
this clause are almost the sum total of religious life. 
Making the legality of all religious observances sub- 
ject to the vague and undefined clause “disturbing 
public order” creates a situation where the observances 
are now, by law, fully dependent on the interpretation 


8 The USSR Constitution guarantees (in Article 124) free- 
dom of religious worship, without any qualifications. 
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of the local Soviet authorities, who by their own ad- 
mission are opposed to the very existence of these 
observances. 

Under this provision of the new ordinance, the So- 
viet authorities, if they so desire, can prevent and 
make punishable almost any religious activity by ap- 
plying the clause. Not only can “religious rites dis- 
turbing public order” be prohibited or stopped, but 
they become now a distinct criminal offense, punish- 
able after they have taken place. 

Perhaps partly to offset the restrictive (and poorly 
defined) provisions of the ordinance, one stipulation 
of the law has strong “liberal” overtones and might 
be of great importance to religious believers—although 
it, too, is essentially a repetition of a legal right granted 


A ‘Scientific’? Outlook 


Caption: ‘The Soviet girl has a bright path—to the library, the 
club, the factory, and the fields. We will not allow churchgoers 
or sectarians to snatch her off that path!” 


—Soviet propaganda poster. 
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by the Soviet Constitution and by previous legislation. 
Since the formulation is important, we will quote it 
verbatim: “The refusal to hire citizens for work, or 
to admit them to educational institutions, dismissal 
from work or expulsion from educational institutions, 
the deprivation of citizens’ privileges and benefits that 
have been established by law, as well as other sub- 
stantial limitations of the rights of citizens because of 
their attitude toward religion”—these acts are desig- 
nated as unlawful and punishable under Article 142 
of the Criminal Code. Cases of expulsion of religious- 
minded young people from educational institutions 
have often been reported. The explicit legal prohibi- 
tion of such practices is, therefore, of great importance. 


_he second legislative act issued in March 1966 
relates, too, to Article 142 of the Criminal Code, but 
its scope and significance are relatively minor. This 
document is an edict (ukaz) of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR amending (or more 
literally “introducing supplements to” —o vnesenii 
dopolnenii) Article 142.° It concerns cases of reci- 
divism; persons who have been previously convicted 
under this article will be punished for a similar new 
offense by “deprivation of freedom for a term of up 
to three years.” This makes the punishment of reci- 
divists harsher not only by lengthening the term of 
punishment, i.e., a maximum of three years instead of 
one, but also by calling for “deprivation of freedom” 
(lishenie svobody) instead of “correctional work” 
(tspravitelnye raboty). “Deprivation of freedom” 
covers a wider range of punitive forms and institu- 
tions than (or “correctional 
tasks”), which in some cases is applied in the form of 
administrative fines, in other cases by deprivation of 
freedom in a correctional labor colony. 


The third act of March 1966 determines administra- 
tive responsibility for punishment of violations of 


“correctional work” 


various established rules concerning religious cults." 
Apparently, the offenses enumerated in this act were 


®°“Ukaz Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR o ynesenii 
dopolnenii v statiu 142 Ugolovnovo Kodeksa RSFSR;” Vedo- 
mosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, No. 12 (390) March 24, 1966. The 
term “ukaz” is being translated here by “edict” and not 
“decree” (which is the equivalent for the Russian word 
“dekret.”’) 

10 See Leon Lipson, “The Criminal Reconsidered,” Problems 
of Communism, July-August 1961, pp. 58-60. 

11 Ukaz Prezidiuma Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR ‘Ob ad- 
ministrativnoi otvetstvennosti za narushenie zakonodatelstva o 
religioznykh kultakh” (“Edict of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet ‘On administrative liability for violation of legislation on 
religious cults’”); Vedemosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, op. cit., 
pos. 219. 


not considered important enough to warrant prose- 
cution before the courts under the Criminal Law. 

The offenses to be punished administratively are: 
1) failure to register associations with the proper 
authorities; 2) violation of the rules established by 
legislation on organizing and conducting religious 
meetings, processions, and ceremonies of the cult; 3) 
the organization and holding of special meetings of 
children and youth, the organizaiton of work, literary 
and other circles and groups “having no relation to 
the observance of the cult.” The punishment for all 
these offenses is a fine of up to 50 rubles imposed by 
administrative commissions of the district (raion) or 
city soviets.*” 

It is puzzling that failure to register religious asso- 
ciations (par. 1.) is thus treated as a relatively minor 
offense incurring only a fine. Unofficially (but in 
fact), religious organizations are divided into three 
categories: 1) Registered—legal, 2) unregistered— 
illegal, 3) not allowed to register—tolerated. In line 
with this division, Soviet practice has been to prose- 
cute and punish with maximum severity in the case 
of illegal organizations, often applying not only Arti- 
cle 142 of the Criminal Code but also the ominous 
article 70 (on anti-Soviet agitation and _propa- 
ganda) ;'* to dissolve the organization with a warn- 
ing of sanctions when it has been appraised as insig- 
nificant and the danger is considered minor; or some- 
times to tolerate its existence when the organization 
is restricted in size and is considered harmless in the 
fostering of religious beliefs. Evidently another “mid- 
dle of the road” alternative was required and the new 
provision answers the need. 


oncerning the sanction for violation of the rules 
in organizing and conducting religious meetings, pro- 
cessions and ceremonies (par. 2 above), according to 
the legislative acts of 1929, prayer meetings of be- 
lievers who have formed a religious society or re- 
ligious group may be held without notification or 
permission of the authorities. 


12 The Administrative Commissions of the local soviets were 
established in 1962 with the authority to impose administrative 
penalties and to review penalties imposed by administrative 
officials. (Edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, March 30, 1962, in Vedomosti RSFSR, No. 13, 1962, 
pos. 162) See also: Harold J. Berman, Soviet Criminal Law and 
Procedure, p. 7. 

13See the relevant article of Yu. T. Milko, “Nauchno- 
ateisticheskaia propaganda i ugolovno-pravovaia borba_ s 
prestupleniami tserkoynikoy i sektantov” (Scientific-atheist 
propaganda and criminal-legal fight against crimes of church- 
men and sectarians) in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow, 
v. 7, 1964. 


There are no specific rules in the law of April 8, 
1929, on organizing and conducting routine religious 
meetings or ceremonies of the sect, except a provision 
requiring permission of the authorities for calling a 
general assembly of the religious association (par. 23 
of the “Instructions”) and the calling of religious con- 
ferences and conventions of more than one religious 
association (pars. 21-24 of the “Law” and pars. 28-32 
of the “Instructions”). It is not clear which religious 
meetings and ceremonies are meant by the new law.'* 

The other activities enumerated above (in par. 3) 
and many more were prohibited by the “Instructions” 
of 1929. In paragraph 2 alone, in points “a” to “h,” 
eight prohibitions are specified. Out of the score of 
prohibitions in the “Instructions,” the new ordinance 
has selected but a few. For instance, the “Instructions” 
included in the same sentence literary, sewing and 
other “circles,’ whereas the new ordinance omits 
“sewing” and singles out “literary” circles—a good 
indication of the kind of activities the authorities are 
now especially concerned with. 

Both the ordinance covering activities punishable 
administratively and the edict on the application of 
Article 142 of the Criminal Code to certain other 
activities do not begin to exhaust all the “do’s” and 
“don’t’s” that were included in the two acts of 1929. 
the manifold 
regulations concerning prayer houses and religious 


Some examples of these others are: 


objects, which are by law the property of the state, 
used and administered by religious associations, and 
the regulations on the rights and duties of the clergy, 
on religious teaching, on closing a house of prayer and 
disposing of the religious objects. 

Are these activities not to be punished henceforth 
as “violations of the law on separation of church and 
state and of church and school”? The new laws do not 
provide an answer. 


Conclusions 


1) At a time when a powerful anti-religious cam- 
paign has greatly weakened the churches in the Soviet 


14 One wonders whether the new edict will also apply in the 
case of obstructing or interfering with a religious procession 
around a house of prayer, or with religious ceremonies per- 
formed without notification in a private apartment, or in the 
case of conducting religious rites for dying or “dangerously ill 
persons” in hospitals and prisons. All of these are religious 
activities permitted by law (Par. 33, 34, 35 (a) of the “Instruc- 
tions” of October 1, 1929) but are often not allowed by local 
Soviet authorities to be performed. Article 143 which has made 
such actions punishable (“obstructing the performance of re- 
ligious rites”) with the qualification “if they do not violate pub- 
lic order and are not accompanied by infringement of the rights 
of citizens” has been rarely applied. 
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Union, the enactments of March 1966 are particularly 
puzzling. Much of what they comprise is but a re- 
enactment of old laws. Some of the provisions that 
are novel seem vague and arbitrary. While precision 
and clarity are not cultivated as assiduously by Soviet 
lawmakers as by their Western counterparts, it is odd 
that the relationship between the new legislative acts 
and the existing laws on religious matters as expressed 
in the decree of January 1918 and in the laws of 1929 
is not even mentioned. 

2) Appraisal of the new acts depends on how they 
will be interpreted, especially on whether they will be 
construed as defining all religious activities and ob- 
servances that are henceforth punishabe or only se- 
lected offenses that the Soviet authorities deemed it 
necessary to reemphasize. The wording of the acts 
might be interpreted either way. If the acts do cover 
all activities that are henceforth punishable, the new 
legislation is a rather “liberal” development. It would 
circumscribe the area of illegal activities, prescribe 
punishment for each offense—light punishment for 
some—and remove from the sphere of punishable acts 
a number of other prohibitions included in the 1929 
legislative acts.1° If, on the other hand, the recent 
acts are not an exhaustive list of all punishable activi- 
ties, but represent only a selected few, then the reverse 
would be true, and the recent legislation will serve as 
an additional means of restricting religious activities. 

3) Whatever the interpretation, the edict and the 
ordinance give us clues to the activities of religious 
associations that are now of particular concern to the 
Soviet authorities. 

4) The new legislative acts have “put teeth” into 
some of the provisions of existing legislation on re- 
ligious matters, but have reduced others to milder 
administrative treatment. The division of punishable 
activities into more serious offenses, subject to prose- 


15 For instance, par. 19 of the law of 1929 includes the very 
important restriction limiting the activities of the clergyman 
to the area where the prayer building he officiates in is located. 
This prohibition is not included in the new legislative acts; do 
we have to understand that it has not lost its validity? 
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cution under the Criminal Code, and less serious trans- 
gressions, subject to administrative action, seems to 
be arbitrary, dictated by actual contingencies. Other- 
wise, it is difficult to explain why some apparently 
serious offenses (such as failure to register a “re- 
ligious associaton’’) are punishable in the administra- 
tive order, and some obviously less serious transgres- 
sions (such as “compulsory” collection of funds, or 
holding religious meetings that “disturb public or- 
der”) qualify for criminal prosecution. 

5) Many provisions of the ordinance on the appli- 
cation of Article 142 of the Criminal Code will work 
to the disadvantage of religious believers. The provi- 
sions concerning “the commission of fraudulent ac- 
tions for purposes of inciting religious superstition” 
and the provision on the “organization and conduct 
of religious meetings and other cult ceremonies dis- 
turbing public order” are particularly dangerous for 
religious believers. On the other hand, the provision 
which brings the act of depriving citizens of benefits 
on the grounds of their religious beliefs under the 
Criminal Code is obviously advantageous for religious 
believers and their families. Its significance becomes 
greater when one realizes that the persons answerable 
on this kind of criminal charge are, under Soviet con- 
ditions, individuals holding official executive positions 
as managers and heads of offices and educational in- 
stitutions. It remains to be seen whether this new 
provision has been added merely to placate public 
opinion, and how and when this provision of the law 
will be applied. 

6) A codification of the laws on religious matters, 
a clear establishment of the duties and responsibilities 
of religious organizations and religious believers in 
the observance of their cult, and finally steps to make 
the actual laws easily available to all Soviet citizens— 
these are urgently needed measures, and measures to 
be expected from a state governed by law. Raising 
Soviet legislation on religious matters and its appli- 
cation at least to the level of other legislation would 
certainly satisfy one of the basic demands of religious 
believers in the Soviet Union and of public opinion 
abroad. 


Historical Perspective 


“Solving” the 
Nationality Problem 


By Richard Pipes 


ationalism is a natural ally and concomitant 
of democracy.* This connection is often lost sight 
of in the West where nationalism, once it matured, 
shed its democratic affiliations and became increas- 
ingly identified with conservative and reactionary 
causes. But this had not been the case in Europe 
originally, and it is still not the case in those areas 
of the world which have only recently experienced 


* Prof. Pipes’ study is a revised version of a paper presented 
to the conference on “The October Revolution: Promise and 
Realization,” conducted by the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR in Munich, Germany, October 24-28, 1966. It will be 
published together with other papers from the conference in 
three special issues of Studies on the Soviet Union, subse- 
quently to be reprinted in book form by F. A. Praeger, New 
York. 


Professor of History at Harvard University, Mr. 
Pipes has written widely on Russian intellectual 
history, as well as on nationalism and nationalities 
in the Soviet Union. Among his works are The 
Formation of the Soviet Union (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), and Social Democracy and the 
St. Petersburg Labor Movement, 1885-1897 (Har- 
vard, 1963). 


the first stirrings of national sentiment. Here, na- 
tionalism and democracy are closely linked. 


There are good reasons for this close affinity be- 
tween the two. Democracy, by the mere fact of 
asserting the principle of popular sovereignty, raises 
the question: Who are the “people”? How many and 
what kind of “people” rule the given state? These 
questions are most readily answered by reference to 
nationality. The “people” are the “nation”—that 
is, those who share a common language and secular 
culture. Indeed, in most European constitutions of 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries, the terms 
“people” and “nation” are used interchangeably. 
Now, in multinational empires where one nation 
rules many, this identification of democracy with 
nationalism is inherently an explosive force. Here 
the “sovereignty of the people” means not only the 
introduction of democratic institutions, but the over- 
throw of foreign rule. This is the reason why, under 
the impact of democracy, imperial structures pre- 
viously considered viable, like the Austrian and 
British, came under severe internal stress in the 
past century. 

Until the end of the 19th century, the Russian 
Empire was generally regarded as a viable poli- 
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tical organism—except by the Poles, who had been 
acquired late and refused to assimilate. One can 
dismiss accusations that Russian imperialism was 
more brutal than its Western counterparts, exactly 
as one can disregard the claims of Stalinist and post- 
Stalinist Soviet historians that it was somehow more 
“progressive.” The Russian Empire was an empire 
like the others, perhaps less efficiently administered, 
especially in the remote provinces where lack of 
supervision by the center permitted serious abuses. 
Its political inefficiency, however, did have its good 
side, for it also allowed a great deal of diversity. 
Until the 1860’s, vast areas of Russia were al- 
lowed to escape the authority of the central bureau- 
cratic apparatus and to rule themselves (e.g., 
Livonia, Finland, and the Kazakh steppe). 


A complicating feature of the history of Russian 
imperialism is the fact that the Great Russians de- 
veloped a sense of national consciousness more or 
less concurrently with their subject peoples (the 
Poles again excepted). In other words, at the very 
time when they acquired an awareness of their own 
national identity, they were forced to contend with 
nationalist movements directed against themselves. 
I believe that this coincidence had much bearing 
on the whole development of Russian nationalism 
and, in particular, on Russian imperial practices. 
The French in North Africa, the Germans in the 
Cameroons, or the Japanese in Korea had no doubt 
about their own identity. They crossed bodies of 
water, put down local resistance by force, and 
incorporated the conquered areas. But the Rus- 
sians were never fully conscious of being strangers 
in their vast and amorphous land. The absence of 
any sharp land or water frontiers between Russia 
proper—the upper Volga and Oka region—and the 
Pacific, the Himalayas, or the Black Sea, permitted 
Russian colonists to move steadily outwards, engulf- 
ing or bypassing other ethnic groups, often without 
realizing that they were engaged in an imperial 
venture. The historical fusion of nationalism and 
imperialism, as well as the geographic contiguity of 
national state and empire, helps explain why the 
Russians never developed either an imperial men- 
tality or an imperial constitution. They created and 
ruled an empire as if they were creating and ruling 
a national state. 


he first stirrings of national sentiment among 
the subjugated peoples toward the end of the 19th 
century produced a distinct shock in Russian pub- 
lic opinion, well reflected in the programs of politi- 
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cal parties. The parties of the right, of course, 
rejected out of hand any idea of autonomy for the 
various ethnic groups, being committed to uphold 
the supremacy of the Great Russian nationality and 
its Orthodox religion. But even those of the center 
and the left—parties which would have no truck 
with racial or religious discrimination—were 
strangely embarrassed whenever the “national prob- 
lem” reared its head. They were all for abolishing 
disabilities imposed by the Imperial government on 
minorities, such as the Jews; they were even pre- 
pared to concede independence to Poland. But 
beyond this they hesitated to go. Russian liberals 
and socialists, in their desperate fight against Tsar- 
ism, feared nationalism as a divisive force and pre- 
ferred to ignore it. 


Though by the time World War I broke out most 
political parties had formulated programmatic solu- 
tions of the nationality problem, they did so in an 
unmistakably halfhearted manner. Deep inside, 
the liberals believed that the national problem 
would solve itself with the introduction of political 
democracy, while the socialists were equally certain 
it would vanish with the expropriation of private 
property. That the desires of the minorities not 
only stemmed from political or economic dissatis- 
faction but also expressed positive aspirations of a 
democratic nature was not seriously entertained by 
any prominent opposition group in Russia, despite 
ample evidence to that effect from neighboring 
Austro-Hungary. 


Lenin and the National Question 


Fundamentally, Lenin had a similar attitude 
toward the national question, notwithstanding the 
boldness of his nationality program. Like his socia- 
list colleagues, he viewed nationalism as a_by- 
product of the capitalist mode of production, 
doomed to disappear with the introduction of so- 
cialism. More than any socialist leader, however, 
he took seriously the possibility of exploiting the 
frustrations of the national minorities for revolu- 
tionary purposes. Lenin always looked for allies, 
no matter how distasteful they or their ideals may 
have been to him. It was while living in Austria on 
the eve of World War I that he became aware of 
the explosive force of nationalism and formulated a 
radical programmatic “solution.” This solution was 
political self-determination, defined to mean that 
every national minority had the right to separate 
and form an independent state; if it did not wish to 
avail itself of this right, it had to acquiesce to assimi- 


lation. Lenin rejected any middle way, such as 
federalism or cultural autonomy, because he felt 
they institutionalized and therefore perpetuated 
national distinctions. His thesis on national self- 
determination was criticized at the time of its formu- 
lation (1913) by fellow-Bolsheviks on the ground 
that it would split Russia into many small states and 
thereby hamper the development of capitalism and 
socialism. Lenin, however, had no such fears. He 
felt certain that capitalism would inexorably fuse 
the national minorities with the Russians and create 
out of the Empire an indissoluble whole, so that in 
practice no minority peoples would or could take 
advantage of the right to independent statehood. 
His solution, therefore, was also essentially declara- 
tive. It was so bold because he did not expect it to 
be exercised. 

Within a few years, however, events made a mock- 
ery of Lenin’s calculations. 

Once the revolution got under way, the nationalist 
movement among the non-Russian peoples matured 
with great rapidity. The phenomenon had no single 
cause. In some areas, separatism was due to a 
desire of local groups to escape the bloodshed of the 
civil war. In others, it was the result of intervention 
by Germans, Austrians and Turks. In others yet, it 
came into being because of pent-up hatred between 
the native population and Russian settlers. What- 
ever the reason, however, once launched, separatism 
gained great impetus. The local governments which 
came into being in the years 1918-1920 may have 
been as ephemeral as the money or postage stamps 
they issued, but the independence which they pro- 
claimed and in some way embodied struck root in 
popular consciousness. The native intelligentsias in 
particular developed a strong appetite for authority 
during those years. The history of the formation of 
the Soviet Union offers many striking examples of 
individuals who as late as 1916 had pledged loyalty 
to Russia, yet fought for separation from it two or 
three years later. 


he unexpected disintegration of the Russian 
Empire confronted Lenin with a dilemma: either 
to acquiesce in it and reduce the domain of the 
Bolshevik regime to the size of Muscovy in the 
reign of Basil II; or to seize the separatist areas by 
force of arms and thereby abandon the entire 
Bolshevik nationality program. As we know, Lenin 
chose the second alternative. Wherever possible, he 
ordered the separated borderlands to be recon- 
quered and reincorporated into the Russian state. 
At the same time, as a sop to their nationalist feel- 


ings, he granted the so-called Soviet republics 
pseudo-federal status and a considerable measure 
of cultural autonomy—the very devices which he 
had condemned before the Revolution as nationalis- 
tic and reactionary. 


The foundations of Soviet nationality policy thus 
were laid not in Lenin’s pre-1917 writings, but in the 
practical directives issued in the midst of the Civil 
War. At that time the Communists did not think 
about the long-term effects of any policy, for they 
were fighting for survival. They needed Ukrainian 
wheat, coal, and iron, Caucasian oil, and Turkestani 
cotton. They had to prevent the borderlands from 
turning into White outposts. It must also be kept 
in mind that in 1918-19 the Communists believed 
in the imminence of world revolution. In subjugat- 
ing the breakaway borderland republics, they were 
motivated not so much by a desire to reestablish 
the frontiers of the old Russian Empire as by a wish 
to “liberate” as many countries as possible from 
the “capitalist-imperialist yoke.” Their attack on 
the government of the Ukrainian Directory in early 
1919 basically had much the same purpose as 
the support which they extended that yéar to Bela 
Kun’s government in Hungary, a country which had 
never formed part of Russia. The fact that Soviet 
nationality policy was devised as an emergency 
measure in the Civil War, that it was not thought 
out but improvised as a makeshift arrangement to 
tide the new regime over until the outbreak of 
world revolution, is essential to an understanding 
of both its philosophy and its operation. 


By 1920 it became clear that the world revolu- 
tion would not come, at least in the foreseeable 
future. It was necessary, therefore, to bring order 
to the helterskelter arrangement which had come 
into being in the preceding three years. The con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union, promulgated in 1923- 
24, froze the system of administration evolved in 
the course of the Civil War. It is testimony to the 
fundamental conservatism of all Russian politics, 
whether imperial or Soviet, that this system has 
remained virtually intact to this day. This fact 
permits us to review the successes and failures of 
Soviet nationality policy over the past fifty years as 
a whole. Let us carry out the survey under the 
rubrics of political, economic, and cultural policies. 


Politics 


The Soviet Union has been from the beginning a 
strictly centralized state, ruled both horizontally and 
vertically by the Communist Party. The party does 
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not recognize national divisions. Its structure is 
homogeneous, cutting across ethnic lines. This much 
can hardly be disputed. 

Despite its own centralization, the party recog- 
nizes constitutionally the existence of national re- 
publics, some of which—the so-called union repub- 
lics—are in theory able to separate and form inde- 
pendent, sovereign states. In reality unitary, the 
Soviet Union is in form federal. The fiction of 
federalism is a legacy of the Civil War, when it was 
found expedient, for both domestic and foreign 
reasons, to leave the conquered borderlands a sem- 
blance of sovereignty. In 1922, when the new con- 
stitution was being drafted, Stalin urged that this 
fiction be abandoned and the national republics 
incorporated into the Russian Soviet Republic. But 
Lenin refused because he foresaw the necessity of 
formally dissociating the new Soviet state from the 
name “Russia” in order to permit the absorption 
into it of future communized countries. (Lenin 
originally even proposed to call the new state 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of Europe and 
Asia”). Lenin also attached importance to the fed- 
eral fiction as a psychological asset in overcoming 
the suspicion of the national minorities toward the 
Russians. For these reasons the pseudo-federal sys- 
tem remained on the books. 


Now it is needless to elaborate that the republics 
do not—and, given the Communist Party’s view of 
itself, cannot—enjoy anything resembling genuine 
authority, and that their “right to separation” is 
meaningless. Historically viewed, the functions of 
the so-called republican governments resemble not 
those of bona fide federal states but those assigned 
before the Revolution to the provincial zemstva. 
Nevertheless, the Soviet national republics with their 
token governments must not be written off. The 
zemstva, too, lacked legislative authority, yet they 
became with time important foci of political resist- 
ance. The same may well happen with the adminis- 
trations of the Soviet republics. 

In the first place, national governments, even 
when impotent, are known from historical experi- 
ence to arouse strong feelings of loyalty among 
both their officials and subjects. Napoleon had this 
disagreable experience with the satellite govern- 
ments he had set up over Europe. Even some of 
his own brothers identified themselves so closely 
with their domains that they resisted him and had 
to be removed. The puppet Napoleonic Kingdom 
of Italy and the Confederation of the Rhine became 
the nuclei, respectively, of the united Italian and 
German states. We can observe the same _phe- 
nomenon in 20th-century Africa. The African states 
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which came into existence after World War II fol- 
low the frontiers carved out in the 19th century by 
their imperial masters. They are legacies of con- 
quests accomplished by Western armies and legal- 
ized by Western diplomats without regard either to 
the wishes of the native population or to its ethnic 
composition. Yet the “imperialist” origin of their 
states has not inhibited the Ghanaians or the Con- 
golese from developing a genuine sense of patrio- 
tism. Undoubtedly this is also true of the Soviet na- 
tional minorities. The fact that the Uzbek Republic 
is a Soviet creation, and that its government enjoys 
no meaningful authority, probably does not make it 
any less real for the Uzbeks, and especially for the 
Uzbek intelligentsia. 

In the second place, the bureaucratization of 
Soviet life and the spread of education have mark- 
edly increased the number of intellectuals with 
administrative experience. In 1917-20, the nation- 
alist movement in the borderlands of Russia had 
been led by a handful of lawyers, teachers, and 
journalists, few of whom had had any practice in 
statecraft. By contrast, there are today in every 
minority republic thousands of persons employed in 
the party and state apparatus who could, if per- 
mitted, assume full responsibility for local adminis- 
tration. The hunger for power among the intelli- 
gentsia in so-called underdeveloped countries is well 
known. They tend to consider a secondary school 
diploma a ticket to political office, and they chafe 
when positions to which they feel entitled are occu- 
pied by civil officials from another region or of 
another nationality. There is little doubt that the 
native intelligentsia in the Soviet borderlands have 
similar ambitions and experience similar frustra- 
tions. To enjoy the appearance of power without its 
substance is not something which they like or will 
acquiesce in forever. 


These two considerations—the psychological 
reality of statehood and the discontent of the native 
intelligentsia, especially those serving in the bureau- 
cracy—endow Soviet federalism with a significance 
which it lacks when viewed purely from the point of 
view of power distribution. Devised to mollify 
nationalism, it in effect intensifies it and pro- 
vides it with institutional outlets. 


Economics 


The economic benefits of imperialism are fami- 
liar. Imperialist rule brings with it capital and 
technical skills, opens up markets for local pro- 
duce, and thereby contributes to “economic develop- 


ment.” Thanks to these benefits, areas which once 
were colonial possessions are today at a higher eco- 
nomic level than those which were not. On the debit 
side, however, imperialism entails regional special- 
ization, which results in unbalanced economies over- 
dependent on one or two basic commodities. 


Broadly speaking, Soviet imperialism has brought 
with it the same advantages and disadvantages as 
did so-called “capitalist” imperialism.’ Russian in- 
vestments have stimulated and continue to stimulate 
economic activities which would have been be- 
yond the capacity of the borderlands were they 
independent. The construction of railroad lines 
alone (many of them, to be sure, laid before the 
Revolution) has linked the borderlands with mar- 
kets that would not have been otherwise available 
to them, thereby substantially enhancing the value 
of their produce. At the same time, however, 
the borderlands have not been permitted to develop 
rounded economies. Soviet planning offices treat 
the entire Soviet Union as an economic entity, plac- 
ing industries and assigning crops where they are 
most profitable or strategically useful, without re- 
gard to local desires. As Miss Conolly and Prof. 
Vardys indicate, this policy of regional specializa- 
tion and dependence on the all-Union economy 
arouses considerable resentment in the national 
republics. 

Setting aside the question of how well the border- 
lands would have fared economically had they not 
been subjected to Communist economic regulation, 
it seems fairly certain that by being part of a large 
economic entity they do enjoy distinct benefits.” 
Statistical computations purporting to show that 
Russia withdraws more wealth from the national 
republics than it puts into them are not convinc- 
ing because they usually do not take into account 
the costs of administration and defense which these 
republics would have to bear if they were inde- 
pendent. They are indeed no more realistic than 
Marxist statistics adduced to show imperialistic 
exploitation of colonies by the “capitalist” coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, many intellectuals in the bor- 
derlands passionately believe that they are being 
exploited by Russia, and this belief is politically 
significant. 


1 This statement is meant to apply only to areas within the 
USSR, and not to the so-called satellite states of Eastern 
Europe. 

2 There is little doubt in the author’s mind that Russia and 
its empire would have been very much better off economically 
had the Revolution not occurred, but this is irrelevant to the 
present discussion. 


Confined for half a century within a closed 
economy and unable to reach foreign markets 
directly, the national republics have become, for 
better or worse, welded economically to the other 
regions of the Soviet Union. It would be danger- 
ous, however, to draw from this economic fact 
conclusions about their political future. We know, 
for example, how closely Algeria was formerly 
integrated into the French economy, and how much 
its own economy has declined since independence. 
Yet this predictable fact did not prevent Algerian 
nationalists from waging a determined struggle 
for independence. Nor would they now trade their. 
independence for the economic advantages of re- 
unification. If economic considerations were the 
determining factor in such matters, nationalism 
would not exist, because it is inherently an eco- 
nomic absurdity. The integration of the various 
regions of the USSR into an economic whole, 
therefore, is not likely of itself to retard the de- 
velopment of national sentiments or movements. 
The mere fact that many intellectuals in the na- 
tional republics believe they would be better off 
without Russian tutelage may have more bearing 
on their political actions than the objective realities 
of the situation. 


There is another aspect to this matter. Even 
if separation from the imperial metropolis usually 
brings with it an economic decline of the ex-colony 
taken as a whole, it does improve the economic 
status of some of the native social groups. How 
many clerks in French Algerian enterprises have 
become executives since Algeria gained indepen- 
dence! How many sergeants have been promoted 
to colonels, how many teachers have become school 
inspectors, how many reporters have secured edi- 
torial desks! The general deterioration of the 
Algerian economy has not adversely affected their 
climb up the social and economic ladder. And 
after all, it is just these groups—resentful intel- 
lectuals and white-collar workers—who everywhere 
furnish the leading cadres of nationalist movements. 
It would be difficult to dissuade them from en- 
gaging in separatist activities by the force of gen- 
eral economic arguments. No matter what would 
happen to their particular country as a whole, 
their personal position would be likely to improve 
under independent statehood. 


The Algerian example provides a further corol- 
lary for Russia. After the protracted and vicious 
war waged between the French and Algerians, one 
might have expected that relations between them 
would remain permanently poisoned. Yet as soon 
as France had granted Algeria independence, the 
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two countries reestablished normal economic ties. 
The point is that Algeria and France, having be- 
come economically interdependent over a long 
period of common statehood, need each other. 
France requires Algerian labor (and, more re- 
cently, oil); Algeria requires French markets. It 
is likely that future relations between the national 
republics and Russia will develop along similar 
lines. Even if some day the Ukraine, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia should secure independence, they 
would probably want to continue close economic 
relations with Russia proper, to which they are 
linked by transport and a long tradition of trade. 
Russia thus seems likely to remain the hub of a 
large economic community, regardless of political 
vicissitudes. 


Culture 


In the borderlands which they reconquered dur- 
ing the Civil War, the Communists at first granted 
the minorities a considerable measure of linguistic 
and cultural autonomy in addition to pseudo-fed- 
eral institutions. In particular, they permitted the 
native intellectuals great latitude in matters of 
historical and political thought. This policy was 
abandoned in the early 1930’s, when Stalin, for 
reasons of political expediency, found it necessary 
to appeal to Great Russian nationalism; however, 
it left lasting traces. For many of the nationalities, 
the 1920’s were a decade of unprecedented cultural 
activity, in the course of which they laid the foun- 
dations of a national ideology. Indeed, some of 
the smaller, more primitive ethnic groups became 
aware only then of their national identity. If for 
the Russians the Revolution marked the beginning 
of a tragic cultural decline, for some of the minor- 
ities it meant the very opposite: the birth of a na- 
tional culture. 


Much of the “instant culture” that sprang up 
in non-Russian republics during the 1920’s is com- 
ical, but it is nevertheless taken very seriously by 
the population concerned. For example, I recall 
once being told by an Azerbaijani refugee that the 
Russians must have no culture of their own, other- 
wise they would not translate into Russian so many 
works by non-Russian authors of the Soviet Union. 
Even so civilized and ancient a nation as the 
Armenians can get carried away and—as Mr. 
Volgin’s essay illustrates—make claim to having 
invented cybernetics a thousand years ago. 


No single aspect of the nationality question 
evokes more passion than the matter of assimila- 
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tion. And rightly so, for this issue is indeed 
critical. If in fact the minorities are gradually 
losing their ethnic identity and fusing with the 
dominant Great Russian population, then the Bol- 
sheviks may be said to have successfully “solved” 
the nationality problem. To answer this question 
with any degree of assurance, we would have to 
have access to a great deal of statistical and ethno- 
graphic information—such, for example, as data 
on intermarriage or domestic habits. We do not, 
however, possess such information, and all we can 
go by is the census figures on linguistic habits— 
data which are at best of limited significance, and at 
worst of dubious reliability. Without going into 
the detailed results of the linguistic censuses, suffice 
it to say that while they indicate rapid linguistic 
assimilation of smaller and territorially scattered 
ethnic groups, they also reveal a remarkable per- 
sistence of linguistic loyalty among the larger, more 
compact minorities with their own republics. There 
has been no significant Russification of the Ukrain- 
ians, Georgians, Uzbeks, or other major border- 
land peoples. The fact that in these republics 
much of the administration and education is in 
the hands of native intellectuals makes it possible 
to resist efforts at Russification emanating from 
the center and from the local Russian population. 

The prevalence of bilingualism among intellect- 
uals in the borderlands need not, of itself, be taken 
as a symptom of denationalization. The phenom- 
enon has parallels in other colonial areas. The 
most rabid Indian nationalists, for example, spoke 
English as their second language, and even today 
English continues to serve as the official language 
in the parliament of independent India. Similarly, 
in Algeria, the war for independence was led by 
French-educated Arab nationalists, to whom French 
was a second language. English was for the Indians, 
and French for the Algerians, not a substitute for 
their local, native languages, but a link with the 
Western world. Russian performs the same function 
for Azerbaijani or Tadjik intellectuals. 

The linguistic data are thus not enough to per- 
mit any firm opinion on the question of ethnic 
assimilation. It can be said, however, that neither 
the scanty information coming from the USSR 
nor the lessons taught by the experience of other 
empires would suggest that such assimilation is 
taking place. The onus of proof in this matter 
rests with those who argue the opposite hypothesis. 
The intense debate carried on in Soviet journals 
(as reported by Mr. Hodnett) on the subject of 
the “merging” of nationalities in the Communist 
state of the future is indicative of the concern this 


question causes the Soviet authorities and shows 
they are far from convinced that the issue of 
assimilation has been solved in a positive sense. 


n addition to politics, economics, and culture, 
there is one more aspect of Soviet nationality 
policy that should be mentioned, one that cuts 
across all three: the relationship between ethnic 
groups. Official Soviet propaganda sidestepped 
this question for a long time on the ground that 
there can be no national antagonism in the Soviet 
Union, either because it has been constitutionally 
outlawed, or because the Russians are immune to 
it by virtue of their peculiar “all-human” ethos. 
It is perfectly clear however, that the Soviet con- 
stitution, of itself, can no more eliminate national 
or racial tensions in the USSR than the US Bill 
of Rights can assure the civil equality of Ameri- 
can Negroes. More is needed than laws. The 
belief that the Soviet constitution has “solved” the 
relations between ethnic groups is a widespread 
Russian self-delusion. Much the same holds true 
of Russian “pan-humanity.” It may have carried 
the day for Dostoevski in his Pushkin Speech of 
1880, but as a serious contention it will not hold 
water. The Russians are as susceptible to anti- 
semitism, anti-Negroism, and every form of xeno- 
phobia as are members of other nations. 

It is difficult to speak with any assurance on 
ethnic relations in the Soviet Union because the 
material is even scantier than on the question of 
assimilation. There is much evidence that friction 
exists not only between the Russians and the other 
nationalities, but also among the different national 
minorities themselves, as observed from personal 
experience by Mr. Volgin and Mr. Gitelman. Many 
of the minority intellectuals blame the Russians 
for the poverty and lack of freedom in their regions; 
others, not without justice, accuse them of discrim- 
ination in higher schooling and career advancement. 
In areas where the Russian have penetrated and 
settled en masse in this century (e.g., the Baltic 
areas and Kazakhstan) there is deep resentment 
against the newcomers and acute racial tension. 
(As Mr. Wheeler points out, the Muslim regions 
of the USSR have been more heavily colonized 
by non-Muslims than any other Muslim area in 
the world.) But there does not seem to be wide- 
spread hatred of Russians, even among ethnic 
groups which have suffered most from communism. 
For although the Russians rule, they are not a 
“Herrenvolk” as were the Germans in their short- 


lived empire. A Russian qua Russian does enjoy 
certain advantages, but he does not automatically 
have a privileged status. Indeed, some Russian 
settlers in the non-Russian republics believe that 
they are worse off than the native citizens, and 
they grumble about having to toil for the indolent 
Caucasians or Turkestanis. There are also local 
tensions among different national groups. The 
Armenians and Azeri Turks, for example, seem to 
have developed a healthy dislike for the neighbor- 
ing Georgians, whom they accuse of having lorded 
it in the days of Stalin and Beria. In the Ukraine, 
the traditional antisemitism has not subsided. 

All these antagonisms are undoubtedly exacer- 
bated by that intense Russian nationalism which 
has since the 1930’s penetrated the whole Soviet 
apparatus, but they cannot be entirely ascribed to 
it. In recent times we have seen similar ethnic 
conflicts arising in democratic states (e.g., Canada 
and Belgium) where the minorities are given very 
wide latitude. As pointed out at the beginning of 
this essay, nationalism is an intrinsic aspect of the 
democratization of modern life which goes on relent- 
lessly everywhere, even in countries with a political 
system that is the very antithesis of democracy. 


o summarize: The national problem in the 
Soviet Union surely has not been “solved.” On 
the contrary, if by a “solution” we mean the dis- 
appearance of national frustrations and animos- 
ities, the problem is in many ways more acute 
than it was when the Communists seized power 
fifty years ago. True, the Soviet regime is in theory 
an international government, the bastion of “world 
socialism,” and it cannot afford to tolerate, let 
alone excite, national animosities as the Imperial 
government was wont to do in its final decades. 
For this reason, although antisemitism, for ex- 
ample, seems to have greatly intensified in the 
past fifty years, it is not allowed to take violent 
outlets. On the other hand, all the evidence avail- 
able both from within the Soviet Union itself and 
from historic parallels with other countries indi- 
cates that the nationalism of the minority peoples 
of the USSR (like that of the Russians themselves ) 
has grown and intensified since 1917. There is a 
great deal of nationalist frustration in the Soviet 
Union. Unless the Soviet rulers face up to it and 
begin the process of decentralization voluntarily, 
it is likely someday to explode in a most destructive 
manner. 
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Reviews in Brief 


Soviet Central Asia 


OxvaF CarRoE: Soviet Empire, The Turks 
of Central Asia and Stalinism (2nd 
ed.), New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1967. 


Avec Nove anno J. A. Newrtu: The 
Soviet Middle East, A Communist 
Model for Development, New York, 
Praeger, 1967. 


ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN AND CHANTAL 
LEMERCIER-QUELQUEJAY: Islam in the 
Soviet Union, New York, Praeger, 1967. 


THE THREE BOOKS under review are 
welcome additions to the growing liter- 
ature on Russian Turkestan and Soviet 
Central Asia, meriting a place on the 
bookshelf beside the studies of Pierce, 
Parks, Allworth, Carrére d’Encausse, 
Bacon and Wheeler.1. While there are 
few disagreements among them on fac- 
tual matters, the authors differ in their 
viewpoints and areas of emphasis, with 
the result that they adopt divergent, if 
not actually conflicting, attitudes on 
the issue of Soviet imperialism in Cen- 
tral Asia. 


1 Richard A. Pierce, Russian Central Asia 
1867-1917, 1960; Alexander G. Park, Bol- 
Shevism in Turkestan, 1917-1927, 1957; 
Edward Allworth, Uzbek Literary Politics, 
1964; Edward Allworth, ed., Central Asia, 
1967; H. Carrére d’Encausse, Réforme et 
Révolution chez les Musulmans de UV Empire 
Russe: Bukhara 1867-1924, 1966: Eliza- 
beth E. Bacon, Central Asians under Rus- 
sian Rule, 1966; Geoffrey Wheeler, The 
= ep History of Soviet Central Asia, 
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To begin with, one might juxtapose 
the studies of Olaf Caroe and Alec Nove 
-J. A. Newth since they are at opposite 
poles in their evaluation of the impact 
of communism and the Russian pres- 
ence in the Moslem regions. Caroe’s 
study is a new edition of his 1953 
classic. In a lengthy introduction com- 
menting on developments since 1953, he 
writes that the passage of the years and 
a “rereading of the book do not incline 
me to alter or amend anything that is 
said in it”: 


On the main fact sought to be estab- 
lished by these pages, I see no grounds 
for reviewing the conclusion that the 
Russian presence in Central Asia re- 
mains today, more than ever, the pri- 
mary example of imperial colonization 
of an Asian or African territory by a 
European power. ... It is true to 
say that this area has become a field 
for Russian colonization on a scale 
never attempted since Europeans ven- 
tured into the largely empty spaces 
of North America. Imperialism does 
not only come over the sea in ships.2 


Caroe returns repeatedly to this theme 
and to the key question that disturbs 
him: Why should a landward imperial- 
ism be so hard to recognize? Thus, he 
seems to set himself the task of present- 
ing the facts so as to make this recogni- 
tion easier. 

Caroe’s style often verges on the 
poetic. His treatment of Turkestan’s 
history prior to the Russian conquest is 
almost romantic, but while he is seldom 
less than eloquent, he is also given to 
linguistic extravagance, for example in 


* Olaf Caroe, Soviet Empire, p. viii. 
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his description of a certain Khakimovy 
as a “Mulla turned stooge” (p. xviii). 
The Caroe edition benefits greatly from 
the use of Zeki Validi Togan’s (Valli- 
dov’s) major work, Turkestan Today 
(still not translated into English from 
the Turkish). Validov’s involvement in 
the struggle against Soviet power in 
Turkestan provided a wealth of material 
that Caroe unveils in his chronicle of 
the Basmachi movement and the role of 
Enver Pasha in Bukhara. These sections 
are perhaps the most valuable parts of 
the book, for they provide the Western 
reader with information that has hith- 
erto been available only to those who 
read Turkish. 

In both the introduction and the text 
of the new edition, Caroe turns up in- 
triguing lines of analysis, then disap- 
points us by not pursuing them. He 
merely mentions, for example, the 
limited extent of Russian colonization 
in Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan as com- 
pared to the substantial influx of Slavs 
into the Kazakh and Kirghiz Republics. 
He also initiates a discussion of the 
importance of water control as _ the 
starting point for the imposition of 
Communist power—a _ concept that 
brings to mind Karl Wittfogel’s hy- 
potheses regarding the “hydraulic so- 
ciety” *—but he does not apply this line 
of thought to the contrasting experi- 
ences of collectivization in the Kazakh 
nomadic regions and the Uzbek settled 
territory. Caroe is drawn to the trau- 
matic upheaval of the Kazakhs, rather 
than to the less familiar adjustment of 
the Uzbeks. Finally, one wonders why 
Mr. Caroe did not probe his own find- 


8 Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1957. 


ing that there is a large contingent of 
Uzbeks in the Tadjik Republic, for 
this discovery points to the possibility 
that the Uzbeks played the role of 
“elder brother” in the Tadjiks’ de- 
velopment—as the Russians had done 
for the Uzbeks. A detailed study of the 
1920’s and 1930’s suggests that an 
Uzbek hegemony did exist, yet Caroe 
chooses not to treat this or other evi- 
dence of tensions and rivalries among 
the various Central Asian peoples. 
Alec Nove and J. A. Newth take a 
quite different approach from that of 
Mr. Caroe. They seem to consider it 
more productive to evaluate the modern- 
ization of the “Soviet Middle East” 
while purposely avoiding preoccupation 
with the theme of Russian imperialism. 
In the course of their appraisal, the 
two authors make a strong case for the 
argument that there were fewer politi- 
cal and more economic motives behind 
Soviet policy than is often granted. 
First of all, they dispense with the 
notion of “cotton colony” as a compre- 
hensive framework or a very useful 
insight. After explaining that political 
attitudes in the Soviet Union are diffi- 
cult to measure, they assert that there 
is little evidence of the sort of anti- 
Russian sentiment that would  un- 
doubtedly characterize a “cotton col- 
ony.” They argue, further, that the 
Uzbek dekkhan suffered less than the 
Russian or Ukrainian peasant, and in 
fact gained a great deal from the Rus- 
sian presence and from integration into 
the all-Union economic network. The 
data gathered for this volume present 
a vivid contrast between the economic 
progress of the Soviet Republics of 
Georgia and Uzbekistan and the lack of 
such progress in Turkey and Iran. 
Islam in the Soviet Union, by Mr. 
Bennigsen and Miss Lemercier-Quel- 
quejay, is an assessment of the Soviet 
impact on Central Asia from the his- 
torian’s viewpoint. In this brilliant 
study the reader is not only treated to a 
stimulating analysis of the present state 
of Islam, but is also given a valuable 
reconstruction of the past, drawing 
upon the authors’ earlier studies of 
Islam in the pre-Soviet and Soviet pe- 
riods.t This is a book of fundamental 


4See by the same authors, La Presse et 
le Mouvement National chez les Musulmans 
de Russie avant 1920, and Les Mouvements 
Nationaux chez les Musulmans de Russie, 
Le “Sultangalievisme” au Tatarstan. 


importance. The authors’ discussion of 
the interaction between communism and 
Moslem nationalism, of the hopes, frus- 
trations and ultimate fate of those Mos- 
lems who took the Leninist theory of 
self-determination seriously is first-rate, 
indeed probably the best available in 
Western literature. In addition, there 
is an authoritative analysis of the Sul- 
tan Galiev episode, including a _per- 
ceptive evaluation of the motives of 
those Moslem Communists who rallied 
to the Soviet banner, and a sympathetic 
but realistic appraisal of the failures of 
the non-Communist nationalists. 

Turkic émigrés may simply consider 
Moslem Communists such as Sultan 
Galiev and the Uzbek leaders, Akmal 
Ikramov and Faizulla Khodzhaev, to 
be traitors to their peoples. But the 
student of the Soviet Union must con- 
sider why such talented men found com- 
munism relevant to their problems. 
Benningsen and Quelquejay settle on 
the appeal of the ideology as a doctrine 
for modernization. According to the 
authors, the fate of these leaders under 
Stalin should not obscure the fact that 
they were seeking a synthesis of Marx- 
ism and Islam, of modernization and 
traditionalism, and that this search 
underlay their espousal of a form of 
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Bolshevism which they hoped to adapt 
to the native environment. Both Ikra- 
mov and Khodzhaey shared the dock 
with Bukharin and the others in the 
1938 Moscow show trial; °® and their 
recent rehabilitation has arisen from 
the attempt of the present Moslem in- 
telligentsia to correct the historical 
record and perhaps to strive once again 
for greater local autonomy. The un- 
expected, difficult, but long overdue 
rehabilitation of the “bourgeois na- 
tionalist” Faizulla Khodzhaev® is 
especially pertinent to current contro- 
versies. Bennigsen and Quelquejay are 
convinced that the “Soviet” Moslem 
intelligentsia that has emerged since 
the purges will be the source of even 
more innovation in the future. 


5 While the authors make an error on p. 
108, stating that Khodzhaev “was con- 
demned to death in 1937,” on p. 160 they 
correctly note that he and Ikramov were 
sentenced at the 1938 Moscow trial. He 
was, however, arrested in 1937, at or just 
after the Uzbek party congress. 

6 Compare the two articles making Khod- 
zhaev’s rehabilitation: IJzvestia, May 25, 
1966; and Pravda Vostoka, May 27, 1966. 
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The analysis of social class and popu- 
lation data applied by Bennigsen and 
Lemercier-Quelquejay verifies the struc- 
tural integration of the Moslem intel- 
ligentsia within the broad framework of 
Soviet society (whereas language data 
raise some questions regarding the inte- 
gration of the native masses). But it 
may be a deceptive guide to attitudes 
and may lead us to underestimate the 
existence of national and ethnic loyali- 
ties in a new guise. The Moslem elite’s 
search for native roots may, for ex- 
ample, take the form of “local patri- 
otism.” Having forced the creation of a 
“Soviet-Moslem intelligentsia” in order 
to bypass nationalism and to assure all- 
Soviet integration, Moscow may yet find 
that it has provoked a series of new 
problems. The observations of Geoffrey 
Wheeler strike to the heart of Moscow’s 
dilemma: 


The days of the Jihad, of the Holy 
War against the unbelievers, may be 
over, but in the Soviet Muslim intel- 
lectual of today—an intellectual 
largely of communism’s own creation 
—the Russians are encountering a 
resistance more subtle, elusive and 
more determined than they bargained 
for. This Muslim intellectual may be 
and often is a person of high scientific 
attainments, he may even be a con- 
vinced Communist; but he may yet 
remain a Muslim at heart, a Muslim, 
moreover, technically, mentally and 
spiritually far better fitted to under- 
take the independent government of 
his own people than the rulers of 
many former colonial Muslim coun- 
tries of whose independence the Soviet 
government is such an eager advocate. 
This silent but persistent struggle is 
sensed, if not thoroughly compre- 
hended, by the Soviet authorities, and 
observation of its progress constitutes 
an enthralling study.? 


This phenomenon may reflect differ- 
ences between the generations. As the 
second generation of the native elite 
emerges, less beholden to Moscow and 
more confident of its local status, it 
begins to question the “colonial” tie as 
it seeks out its own cultural past.8 Al- 
ready one finds evidence of the search 


7 Bennigsen 
Forward, p. xi. 

8 The difficult problem of re-evaluating 
“Jadidism” reflects this dilemma; see M. G. 
Vakhabov, “O sotsialnoi prirode srednea- 
ziatskovo jadidizma i evo evoliutsii v period 
velikoi oktiabrskoi revoliutsii,” Istoriia 


SSSR, No. 2, 1963. 
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for symbols linking the intelligentsia 
with the Moslem masses and separating 
it from the rest of the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia. Industrialization by itself may 
bring the engineers and technicians to 
accept integration within a multina- 
tional Soviet society; but it will also 
breed its own problems. For. instance, 
what ethnic and political tensions will 
ensue when Uzbek, Tadjik and Kir- 
ghiz emerge from school armed with 
new skills only to find Russians and 
Ukrainians blocking mobility and oc- 
cupying key positions? Just as Western 
colonialism had the “white man’s bur- 
den,” Moscow’s colonial rationale has 
involved a sort of “Russian-Bolshevik 
burden.” In the past the Russian pres- 
ence could be justified in part on a 
technical—as opposed to a _ political— 
basis, since the native Asians lacked the 
sophistication to manage a complex, 
developing society. But skills and edu- 
cation are no longer the monopoly of 
the Russians, and it is easy for the 
natives to see “colonialism” in the con- 
tinued Russian dominance. The “revo- 
lution of rising expectations” was never 
simply an economic phenomenon; the 
mounting challenge to political power 
forced Western Europe to divest itself 
of its colonial possessions. Moscow 
may yet be confronted with the dilemma 
of either granting full power to the 
native elite or risking alienation, as the 
visible Russian presence becomes in- 
creasingly a focus of local unrest. 

But despite these suggestive parallels, 
it would be foolhardy to expect in So- 
viet Central Asia a repetition of the 
disintegration of Western colonialism. 
Moscow displays its power by making 
and breaking political cadres at will, 
and it is alert to the least manifestation 
of independence. One cannot forget 
that the Soviets have fought to create a 
loyal, responsive native elite; it is 
hardly likely that the upper echelons of 
the Central Asian parties are sorely dis- 
affected. Yet the dynamics of ethnic 
allegiance are far from charted. Strong 
national ties often disappear only to 
reappear unexpectedly. The Chinese, 
Polish and Rumanian developments 
should remind us that, contrary to So- 
viet claims, the “socialist transforma- 
tion” does not eliminate national loyalty 
but instead may well revitalize it. In 
the Central Asian case, it is possible 
that advancing socialism may even 
create a new stimulus for the emergence 
of nationalist sentiment. 


Donald S. Carlisle 


Epwarp ALLwortH, Ed.: Central Asia: 
A Century of Russian Rule, New York 
and London, Columbia University 
Press, 1967. 


THE AIM OF this handsome volume is 
evidently to present a comprehensive 
picture of how the Muslim peoples of 
the four present-day Central Asian and 
Kazakh republics of the Soviet Union 
have fared under Russian rule during 
the past century. The contributors are 
six highly qualified specialists: the 
editor, Edward Allworth, writes on 
literature, the intelligentsia and _his- 
tory; Héléne Carrére d’Encausse on 
history; Karl Menges on people and 
languages; I. M. Matley on population, 
the land and the economy; Johanna 
Spector on music; and Arthur Sprague 
on architecture and art. The result is a 
wealth of carefully documented infor- 
mation. Understandably, much of this 
material is not original, having been 
drawn from earlier works by the con- 
tributors. The chapters on music and 


architecture, however, break new 
ground. 
Professor Allworth’s exceptional 


knowledge of Central Asian languages 
and literature have enabled him to im- 
part a unique flavor and sympathy to 
his own contribution, and the attempt 
made throughout the book to see the 
problem from the native rather than 
from the Russian or Western viewpoint 
is wholly laudable. However, the un- 
familiar and inconsistent systems of 
transliteration from Central Asian lan- 
guages require explanation, particu- 
larly for geographical names. Not 
everyone will identify Jambil and 
Qazali with the spellings Dzhambul 
and Kazalinsk found on all American 
and British maps. 


The lack of an introduction explain- 
ing the plan of the book, and of a final 
chapter setting forth some of the con- 
clusions to be derived from the rich 
store of factual, objective material 
which it contains, is somewhat unusual. 
It may be that the editor wanted read- 
ers to draw their own conclusions. He 
may have kept in mind the Soviet com- 
plaint that so-called objective Western 
writing on Central Asia is more often 
than not anti-Soviet. 

Assuming that the book is primarily 
directed at readers seeking a general 
assessment of the effects of Russian 
rule, an introduction and a conclusion 
could have explained the reason for 
certain unexpected omissions from the 
otherwise comprehensive material. For 


example, the historical section does not 
go beyond 1938, thus neglecting impor- 
tant events during and after World War 
II; treatment of Soviet linguistic policy 
is confined to a mere two pages in Pro- 
fessor Menges’ scholarly section on 
peoples, languages and migrations; the 
nature of the nationalities policy and 
the Soviet administrative system are 
hardly touched upon; there is no men- 
tion of the great advance in public 
health and in the standard of living; 
and perhaps most surprising of all, 
there is no section devoted to the Rus- 
sian and Soviet attitudes towards Islam 
as a religion. Still, the relative impor- 
tance of various aspects and results of 
colonial rule is surely a matter of 
opinion, and these omissions may well 
be deliberate. 


ExizaBetH E. Bacon: Central Asians 
under Russian Rule: A Study in Cul- 
ture Change. Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS of Central 
Asians under Russian Rule describe the 
land, history and traditional culture of 
the nomad and oasis peoples of the 
two geographical areas now consti- 
tuting the Kazakh SSR and the four 
SSR’s of Soviet Central Asia. In the 
remainder of the study, Professor Bacon 
examines in depth the effect of Tsarist 
and Soviet cultural policies on the 
peoples in these areas. 


Early in her academic career Profes- 
sor Bacon did specialized study on the 
nomadic culture of the Kazakhs, visit- 
ing Leningrad and Alma-Ata for this 
purpose in 1934. She has since been a 
student of Asian cultures in general, but 
only recently did she return to the 
subject of Central Asia. On her own 
admission she has had to rely on the 
research of other Western scholars for 
her examination of current conditions. 
Nevertheless, she has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a volume which is at once in- 
formative and lively, and likely to be of 
value to students embarking on a study 
of the region. The bibliography is use- 
ful although several important Soviet 
works on ethnography are missing. 

It is too early to predict success or 
failure for the Soviet cultural experi- 
ment among the Muslim peoples of the 
USSR. Soviet assertions—now shrill, 
now wistful—about the love which the 
Muslims have conceived for socialism 


and for the Russians, and about the 
extent to which they have adopted new 
work and living habits, are at least par- 
tially contradicted by evidence adduced 
from Soviet writing. One reason that 
achievement has not come up to Soviet 
expectation lies in the Muslims’ passive 
resistance to what they recognize as a 
continuation of alien rule. Another rea- 
son, not mentioned by Professor Bacon, 
is that the national republics—which 
the Soviet regime intended to remain 
synthetic—are now acquiring a certain 
independent reality. So long as the 
states bordering on the Muslim repub- 
lics were all militarily weak and un- 
aggressive, this problem was not seri- 
ous; but the emergence along an 1800- 
mile frontier of a strong and hostile 
China has forced the Soviet government 
to exercise much more caution in its 
attitude towards national consciousness, 
which is still very much alive among the 
Muslim minorities. 


Since 1960, when Sino-Soviet dif- 
ferences first became acute, there has 
been renewed emphasis on the processes 
of sblizhenie (drawing closer) and 
sliianie (blending), which are eventu- 
ally to lead to the creation of a unitary 
multinational state and thus to the abo- 
lition of nations within the USSR. Such 
a prospect can have little appeal for the 
Muslim minorities, and the Soviet 
authorities may be wondering whether 
by too much insistence on cultural regi- 
mentation they may well forfeit the 
Muslims’ somewhat precarious loyalty. 
It would perhaps be unfair to expect 
such political considerations to be 
treated in a book of this kind; but the 
use in the final paragraph of the non- 
existent Russian word sblizhnost sug- 
gests that the author may not be fami- 
liar with much of receft Soviet writing 
on the subject of the liquidation of na- 
tional distinctions, including those of 
frontier and language. 


HELENE CARRERE D’ENCAUSSE: Réforme 
et Révolution chez les Musulmans de 
UV’Empire Russe: Bukhara 1867-1924. 
Preface by Maxime Rodinson. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1966. 


THE CONTINUED VITALITY of 
Islam is one of the most difficult prab- 
lems which Soviet communism has had 
to face, and one which is still far from 
solution. Lenin realized better than 
most the strength of traditional senti- 


ment, but even he underestimated the 
passive resistance presented by an ide- 
ology so closely bound up, in Maxime 
Rodinson’s words, “with life’s daily 
round, the warmth of the paternal 
hearth, the emotions of childhood, the 
triumphs, the pain and the bitterness of 
maturity.” During the years of Soviet 
rule there has been much resignation 
and bowing to the inevitable on the part 
of the Muslims, but little acquiescence 
or renunciation. 


Madame Carrére d’Encausse has 
focussed her attention on the princi- 
pality of Bukhara. After describing 
conditions there prior to the establish- 
ment of Russian power in 1868 and the 
first gropings towards reform, she ex- 
amines the growth of the Jadid move- 
ment under the Tsars, and its subse- 
quent suppression by the Soviet regime. 
The movement originated among the 
Tatars of European Russia, then spread 
to Russian Turkestan and the still 
quasi-independent state of Bukhara. 
The Jadids stood primarily for social 
and cultural reform; and at first their 
aims seemed identical with those of the 
Bolsheviks. Two or three years of 
initial cooperation with the Soviet 
regime resulted in the overthrow of the 
ruling dynasty and the creation in 1921 
of the People’s Republic of Bukhara, 
under what amounted to a Jadid gov- 
ernment. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that from the Soviet point of view 
the Jadids were “mauvais coucheurs:” 
they were interested neither in the class 
war nor in Soviet culture; moreover, as 
Madame Carrére d’Encausse empha- 
sizes, the Jadid movement, in spite of 
its iconoclastic and modernist tenden- 
cies, was essentially Muslim in both 
origin and outlook. For example, the 
constitution of the Bukhara republic, 
like that of many modern Muslim states, 
scrupulously avoided anything which 
ran counter to the fundamental ideol- 
ogy of Islam. It was this more than any- 
thing else which resulted in the liquida- 
tion of the People’s Republic and its 
absorption in 1924 into the newly 
formed Uzbek and Tadjik Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. In due course all the 
Jadid leaders were repudiated, and 
many executed. The fact that in recent 
years some of them have been posthu- 
mously rehabilitated is a clear indica- 
tion that the Soviet regime recognizes 
the need to assuage remaining Muslim 
resentment. It is noteworthy, however, 
that rehabilitation has not so far been 
extended to such avowedly anti-Russian 
Muslim patriots as ’Abdur-Rauf Fitrat 
and Mustafa Chokay. 
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This is an important book and a 
welcome contribution to our under- 
standing of the problems posed by the 
continued presence of 25 million Mus- 
lims within the Soviet Union. The 
author has made use of a wide range of 
source material—Tsarist, Soviet and 
Western—and has carefully analyzed 
the little-known works of such reformist 
writers as Ahmad Danish and Fitrat. 
Her use of the great mass of Soviet 
historical writing is in general discrimi- 
nating. 


Geoffrey Wheeler 


Lithuania 


V. Stantey Varpys, Ed.: Lithuania 
Under the Soviets: Portrait of a Na- 
tion, 1940-65. New York, Praeger, 1965. 


THIS COMPILATION of chapter-ar- 
ticles, however uneven in quality, con- 
stitutes a significant contribution to the 
study of Baltic history. The editor has 
written four of the eleven entries. His 
“Independent Lithuania: A Profile” is 
certainly the best brief account in En- 
glish of the period in question, and his 
style and scholarly balance would be 
difficult to improve upon. 

Vardys’ concluding chapter, “Soviet 
Social Engineering in Lithuania.” is 
equally impressive. In it the editor 
dispassionately evaluates Soviet efforts 
to establish Communist social mores 
and institutions and to bring about the 
evolution of a “new Soviet man” in 
Lithuania. Lithuanians have so far had 
little difficulty resisting the most stulti- 
fying aspects of the Sovietization proc- 
ess, but that fact alone, Vardys warns, 
does not preclude the eventual destruc- 
tion of the “conditions under which it 
is still possible to resist indoctrination 
and Russification.” “This could happen 
if Lithuanians were reduced to a minor- 
ity in their own country . . . [which] 
is within the realm of possibility,” says 
Vardys, pointing to the major depletions 
that the Lithuanian populace has al- 
ready endured, as Russians have dis- 
placed ousted Lithuanians in large 
numbers and have occupied the com- 
manding posts in the republic’s eco- 
nomic and political administration. 

There are several other outstanding 
chapters in this collection: Thomas 
Remeikis’ “The Administration of 
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Power: The Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government,” for one, and Pra- 
nas Zunde’s “Lithuania’s Economy: In- 
troduction of the Soviet Pattern.” 
Remeikis provides a penetrating analy- 
sis of the dynamics of Communist power 
in a Russian-dominated nation, lucidly 
depicting the complex relationship of 
older to younger Lithuanian Commu- 
nists, on the one hand, and of the Lithu- 
anian party members as a group to the 
Russians in the Lithuanian party, on 
the other. The Russians evidently serve 
as watchdogs against the possible re- 
vival of nationalist tendencies. Remeikis 
calls the post-Stalin group of Commu- 
nists the “new class.” Essentially tech- 
nocrats, they have been favored by the 
Soviet regime, and by 1960 they made 
up over 40 percent of the party. “Mostly 
under forty,” they matured “in some- 
what stabilized political circumstances 
and never had to fight for communism. 
They grew up in a climate of resurging 
cultural nationalism and normalization 
of party and government activity. Most 
importantly, they did not have to be 
anti-Lithuanian,” as did the youth of 
the postwar years, “who grew up during 
an intense struggle between commu- 
nism and nationalism, and for whom 
communism and nationalism were mu- 
tually exclusive.” 

In his article Zunde recounts the 
widespread peasant resistance to forc- 
ible collectivization. He also depicts 
most vividly the manner in which Mos- 
cow has integrated the economy of 
Lithuania with that of the Soviet Union, 
thus distorting that small country’s 
course of economic development and, 
in effect, manipulating Lithuania like a 
colonial possession. 

Simas Suziedelis’ introductory chap- 
ter, “Lithuania from Medieval to Mod- 
ern Times,” is too sketchy and too na- 
tionally biased to be included in this 
otherwise excellent collection. 


Stanley W. Page 


The Soviet Jews 


Ben Ami: Between Hammer and Sickle. 
Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1967. 


AS THE SITUATION of the Jews in 
the Soviet Union has excited the interest 
and indignation of outsiders, a number 


of “personal reports” on Soviet Jewry 
have appeared. Based like most of these 
on a sampling of the author’s experi- 
ences in the USSR, Between Hammer 
and Sickle is an example of how much 
solid material can be fitted into the best 
of this genre. 


Mr. Ben Ami (a pseudonym chosen 
by the Israeli author) begins with the 
Soviet image of the Jew, for this is the 
basis of the Soviet policy towards them. 
The Soviet authorities, says the author, 
view the Jews as both different from 
other ethnic groups in the USSR 
(almost entirely urbanized, and not 
identified with a specific territory) and 
essentially alien (with an emotional 
interest in values that are foreign to 
Soviet ideology and, because of their 
many relatives outside the country, 
mostly in America and Israel, poten- 
tially disloyal). This perception of the 
Jew as alien is mainly a hangover from 
bouts of virulent antisemitism, which 
has grown almost unchecked in the 
Soviet Union since the 1920’s, after a 
brief period when the government tried 
to combat it. As recently as 1963, it 
manifested itself in the campaign 
against economic crimes (see article by 
Z. Gitelman elsewhere in this issue). 
The familiar hallucinations of a Jewish 
world government have not been chal- 
lenged, and new myths have supple- 
mented the old images—in Ben Ami’s 
words—of the “crafty-and-fraudulent- 
Jew” and the “Jew-as-Satanic-genius.” 
(Mr. Ben Ami recounts, for example, 
the widespread rumor that the Jews of 
Israel have discovered a cure for can- 
cer. Despite his denial, some insisted 
that the Israelis had cured the now 
deceased Soviet party leader, N.M 
Shvernik, for $50,000! ) 

With this sort of nonsense in mind, 
Soviet officials dare not allow the Jews 
to assimilate because a Jew, even with 
a different name and nationality, would 
remain “Jewish at heart” and at the 
same time would be more difficult to 
control by administrative means. The 
author adds that most Soviet Jews have 
accepted the view that a mere change 
in nationality would not eradicate their 
Jewishness. Their acceptance reflects 
the extent to which the Soviet Jews’ 
self-image has been conditioned by their 
isolation within the Soviet Union, and 
the fact that they also are realistic about 
the depth of the moat that has been dug 
around them. In this way Mr. Ben Ami 
illustrates the frightening thoroughness 
of the Soviet identification of any Jew 
with all Jews, and of all Jews with 


Zionism and imperialism—that is, with 
“the enemy.” 

In local Soviet policy toward the 
Jews, the attitude of the central au- 
thority, not its supposed monolithic 
power, is decisive. Despite Khrushchev’s 
repudiation of Stalinist practices, he 
continued to tolerate repression of 
Jewish cultural and religious organs 
and thus set the tone for the local ad- 
ministrations with whom the Jews must 
deal. Ben Ami describes the Soviet town 
officials as poorly-educated, eager to 
prove their zeal and to follow the party 
line without sensing any individual re- 
sponsibility, their consciences dulled by 
traditional native antisemitism. 


Ben Ami later applies this apprecia- 
tion of the role of local officials to ex- 
plain the tolerance that surrounds the 
Georgian, Mountain (Daghestani) and 
Bukharan Jews, who number nearly a 
quarter of a million. Descendants of 
tribes that fled Palestine after the de- 
structions of the first and second Tem- 
ples, these Jews were dispersed through 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. Accord- 
ing to the author, they were thus more 
influenced by the local cultures, until 


in dress and customs they became almost 


indistinguishable. Two millenia of resi- 
dence and their acceptance by the na- 
tive populations and by the dominant 
churches of these areas have also con- 
tributed to their present status. Con- 
trasting their history with that of 
Western Russian Jews, the author 
argues that the Oriental Jews “per- 
formed normal and basic functions” in 
their societies and in addition, because 
of their small numbers, they were “less 
conspicuous than their Ashkenazi | East 
European] brothers.” 

But the missing half of Ben Ami’s 
explanation rests on the relative back- 
wardness of the areas where the Orien- 
tal Jews reside. For it is within the 
extended family unit, still a patriarchy, 
that the Jewish heritage is transmitted. 
Mr. Ben Ami does not relate the fact 
that ten to twenty members of a family 
ordinarily dine together to the existence 
of individual homes in which this is 
possible. The crowded housing and 
lack of privacy common to_ large 
Western Soviet cities are not yet true 
of the areas inhabited by the Oriental 
Jews. Nor has the traditional family 
unit been broken up by the same crowd- 
ing and by the need for mobility to 
secure higher education and better jobs 
as it has been in the urban centers of 
Western Russian Jewry. 


In the three large Central Asian Re- 


publics, Ashkenazi Jews, having fled the 
Nazis, have mixed with the native Buk- 
haran Jews, who now blame them for 
having infected the Uzbeks with anti- 
semitism. Ben Ami links this new big- 
otry to the racial tension and rivalry 
between the Uzbek half of the popula- 
tion and the Russian-Ukrainian half. 
Both halves, he says, regard the Jews 
as competitors. “The Bukharan Jews 
thus find themselves, for the first time, 
placed in the ‘classical’ position of the 
rest of Soviet Jewry”—between the Rus- 
sian authorities and the “national ma- 
jority of the Republic.” 

Although Mr. Ben Ami is modest 
about the “collective and cumulative 
nature” of the book, his ability to apply 
restraint and reason to a sensitive sub- 
ject, and spirit to a broad range of 
inquiry, makes this a fine study of Soviet 
Jewry. 


Rosalind Vee Avnet 


Christians in Russia 


MicHaEL BourDEAux: Opium of the 
People: The Christian Religion in the 
USSR. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1966. 


MICHAEL BOURDEAUX, an Angli- 
can priest, spent a year in the Soviet 
Union as a British exchange scholar 
and made several visits there afterward. 
What he presents here is a series of 
vignettes on the history and contempo- 
rary position of religion in the USSR, 
organized chiefly around his observa- 
tions of people and places, and supple- 
mented by a few lengthy extracts from 
published sources. This is not a sys- 
tematic survey, and it does not pretend 
to be; the author does not treat Judaism 
or Islam, and he found it difficult to 
locate, let alone to hold extended con- 
versations with, members of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergy or seminary stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, his book is infor- 
mative and often highly revealing. 


Though writing on a topic where 
luridness and hysteria are common- 
place, Mr. Bourdeaux keeps his head. 
His main message is that there exists 
within the Soviet Union a wide spec- 
trum of religious outlooks. He en- 
countered aged women who devoted 
their lives to the church, giving so 
generously of their miserable incomes 


as to embarrass the church with “too 
much money”—1.e., more than it could 
usefully spend within the restrictions of 
Soviet law. (The regime is, of course, 
quite ready to turn this fact to its own 
purposes.) But not all of the believers 
are old women. He saw many young 
people in the churches: indeed, one of 
the most interesting chapters in the 
book deals with the range of religious 
attitudes among university students and 
recent graduates. 

At one extreme was the young man 
who said he had been “converted to 
Christianity” in 1953, during his last 
year at Leningrad University, and was 
married to a woman, a graduate of the 
same institution, who shared his con- 
victions. Other professionals and stu- 
dents also found Soviet life spiritually 
unsatisfying but had no access, physical 
or psychological, to anything which 
could make up for the lack they felt. 
“No, I don’t believe in God,” a teacher 
told him, “but I often wish I could.” 
Others enjoyed religious ceremonials 
without feeling any need for the doc- 
trines, provoking the regime to try to 
provide substitute secular ceremonies. 
Still others displayed a “condescending 
tolerance—‘You can’t help being a 
Christian,’ ” they would say, “ ‘because 
it’s part of your capitalist heritage.’ ” 
And finally, there were those who had 
only “aggressive scorn” for religious be- 
liefs, who simply seemed unable to be- 
lieve that an educated person might 
actually want to be a priest. With re- 
spect to some of these, Mr. Bourdeaux 
says it was “impossible to judge how far 
their attitude was a piece of play-acting 
...an exaggerted pose adopted to cover 
inner unresolved doubts, or how far it 
was a genuine characteristic of the ideal 
Communist man.” 


The range of outlooks is hardly nar- 
among church officials them- 
selves. Some priests, monks, and nuns 
had remained stubbornly devout in the 
face of great suffering. On the other 
hand, Father Mikhail of Moscow (later 
Archbishop Kiprian) spoke with casual 
pride of his car, his dacha, and his 
salary of 700 rubles a month (and also 
of his “mistrust” toward the Baptists), 
and made such remarkable statements 
as these: “... with the world tri- 
umph of communism, a united Christian 
Church will automatically come into 
being . . . the Communist Party does 
what [the monks] were quite unable to 
do. . . . It does it more effectively, too, 
because the sincerity of its members is 
obvious to everyone.” 


rower 
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Mr. Bourdeaux is convinced that 
there is the possibility of a religious 
renascence in Soviet society, particu- 
larly in the realm of ethical doctrine. 
Whether this possibility is realized de- 
pends above all on whether the church 
can make contact with Soviet life, with 
the real concerns of contemporary So- 
viet men and women. Yet he also re- 
ports the new pressures which have 
been exerted aginst the church since 
1960, including some repetitions of the 
worst excesses of the early postrevolu- 
tionary period, and he does not explain 
how the church can make effective con- 
tact with the population under such 
circumstances. 


Robert A. Feldmesser 


Wittiam C. FLetcHer: A Study in 
Survival. New York, Macmillan, 1965. 


IN WRITING this book Dr. Fletcher 
has made an eminently worthwhile con- 
tribution to the political history of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. After briefly 
reviewing church-state relations during 
the first decade of Bolshevik rule, he 
presents a balanced account of the ef- 
forts of Metropolitan Sergei (later 
Patriarch from September 1943 until 
his death in May 1944) to find a 
modus vivendi with the Soviet state. 
Based on what the author terms the 
strategy of the “outstretched hand,” 
these efforts were motivated by the con- 
viction that the Church’s sole hope of 
survival lay in loyal support of the Com- 
munist regime. In his famous proclama- 
tion of August 18, 1927, Sergei made 
such support a vital test of faith, and he 
thereafter sponsored an _ increasingly 
vigorous search for ways and means to 
serve the regime and to play a “useful” 
political role. He believed that if he 
could convince the regime of the 
Church’s loyalty and show it that the 
Church’s support could yield significant 
political advantages, then—and only 
then—the Church might attain a mea- 
sure of security and even a certain free- 
dom of maneuver. 

During World War II, the Church 
finally did win significant concessions 
in return for its active participation in 
the regime’s effort to rally popular sup- 
port. The “outstretched hand” was ac- 
cepted, in fact frantically clutched, and 
at the time of his death Sergei un- 
doubtedly believed that his controver- 
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sial and much-maligned strategy had 
been vindicated by events. The Church 
had indeed been in imminent danger of 
complete institutional annihilation on 
the eve of the war. That it had managed 
to survive was certainly due in part to 
Sergei’s stewardship, and it is also pos- 
sible that a different orientation of 
Church policy would have precluded 
the wartime concordat. It is neverthe- 
less clear that other factors, including 
the courage and tenacity of local church 
congregations, had also been instru- 
mental in keeping the Church alive 
during the prewar period, and it is 
equally clear that Hitler’s aggression, 
rather than the Church’s “Soviet patri- 
otism” per se, was the prime factor that 
led the regime to accept a temporary 
détente in 1941. 


Many of the regime’s wartime con- 
cessions to the Church proved illusory, 
and others proved short-lived. While the 
postwar years did not bring a complete 
return to the status quo ante, they saw 
a definite resurgence of “militant athe- 
ism,” and the early 1960’s witnessed a 
massive new campaign against religion 
and the Church. Throughout this pe- 
riod, the Church still had services to 
render—for example, in the propaga- 
tion of Slavic solidarity, participation 
in the peace movement, etc.—and the 
regime for its part exercised a certain 
modicum of restraint. It nevertheless 
became increasingly clear that what the 
Church had won in 1941 was less a 
stable modus vivendi with the state than 
a temporary respite from persecution. 
The regime remained committed to the 
eradication of all institutional “islands 
of separateness” and all retrograde 
“survivals of the past,” and this com- 
mitment became the more compelling 
as the legitimacy of the regime became 
progressively more dependent on the 
achievement of full-fledged communism. 

It is to Dr. Fletcher’s credit that he 
recognizes these limitations on Sergei’s 
success—this despite his obvious sym- 
pathy for the Patriarch and his im- 
patience with the latter’s critics and 
detractors. Indeed, in his last chapter, 
he is at some pains to stress the tenu- 
ous character of the regime’s conces- 
sions and the ambiguous quality of 
Sergei’s victory. This makes it the 
more unfortunate that he does not go a 
step further and attempt to relate his 
conclusions to a broader analysis of the 
basic calculus of political collaboration 
in a totalitarian setting. Had he done 
so, he would have been forced to pose 
important normative questions of the 
sort so forcefully dramatized by Rolf 


Hochhuth in the case of the Catholic 
Church under Nazism. If anything, 
these questions might assume an even 
more acute form in the Russian case, 
for here we are dealing with active 
support by the Church, rather than with 
non-opposition or passive collaboration. 
In terms of a refined realpolitik, the 
distinction may be largely irrelevant, 
especially in a totalitarian system where 
mere collaboration is likely to entail 
behavior that in other systems could 
only derive from positive commitment, 
if at all. However, raison d’église pre- 
sumably entails the defense of values 
that transcend institutional survival, 
and positive support of a totalitarian 
regime may compromise these values in 
a far more radical way than mere com- 
pliance. Even though he does not ven- 
ture into this realm of inquiry, Dr. 
Fletcher has nevertheless done a com- 
mendable piece of work that will be of 
interest and value to all scholars in the 


field. 


Jeremy R. Azrael 


Wituiam C. FLeTcHER AND ANTHONY 
J. Srover (Eps.): Religion and the 
Search for New Ideals in the USSR, 
New York, Praeger, 1967. 


THIS SYMPOSIUM grew out of 
papers presented at a gathering organ- 
ized in Munich in April 1966 by the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
Like most symposia, it is a mixed bag. 
It testifies to much searching for ideals, 
but in spite of its title there is nothing 
very new in them. It is the persistence 
of old ideals and their rejuvenation that 
is impressive. 

These ideals are mostly though not 
entirely religious in the broad sense, 
if not in the conventional sense of wor- 
shipping in church, mosque or syna- 
gogue. Peter Reddaway writes that 
judging from his observations of Mos- 
cow students, searchers are “rather 
more concerned with Orthodox values 
than with the presently constituted Or- 
thodox Church. Many regard the latter 
as in certain respects, especially that 
of its leadership, unjustifiably compro- 
mised.” George van Stackelberg builds 
up an impressive picture of the tenacity 
of Islam in Central Asia. It is a pity 
that the weakest contribution to the 
book is Hans Lamm’s essay on Juda- 
ism: so far as it goes, it gives the im- 


pression that religious Judaism in the 
USSR has become anemic, but that 
can hardly be the whole story. In the 
secular field, Heinrich Schultz gives in- 
teresting evidence suggesting a steady 
return to traditional values in medical 
ethics. But the book is chiefly con- 
cerned with various aspects of Christi- 
anity as the background religion of 
most Soviet citizens. 


None of the contributors takes 
Marxism seriously as a_para-religion 
that now has any appeal to the Soviet 
peoples. Max Hayward calls it a dino- 
saur that died: “A dinosaur, just as 
any other animal, needs air, and Marx- 
ism died of suffocation in Russia.” 
Stalin choked it, and in consequence “a 
terrible vacuum was formed.” Western 
Marxists, however, were only indirectly 
affected by this, and consequently their 
approach can be altogether more so- 
phisticated. For example, Gustav Wet- 
ter describes a conversation he had 
with an Italian Communist intellectual, 
Professor Geymonat, in 1946. The pro- 
fessor termed it a gross misconception 
to think that communism necessarily 
involves atheism. In his view, Marxism 
was merely “a positive science, like 
medicine, biology or mathematics, but 
dealing with the transformation of so- 
ciety. .. . Just as a man could be a 
good doctor and hold any one of a 
variety of philosophies of life, so it was 


possible to be a Marxist and subscribe 
to any philosophy, any religion, or to 
none at all.” This may perhaps be the 
wave of the future, but the future has 
not yet come. 


Soviet ideologists are surprisingly 
easily put off their balance by any in- 
tellectual challenge. Max Hayward 
writes that “the editors of Voprosy 
filosofii were evidently horrified (when 
the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii 
quoted Berdiaev) because they had al- 
ways counted on a low level of philo- 
sophical thinking in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church.” It should be added that 
one such reference in the Church organ 
might have passed unnoticed, but the 
background to this is a revival of in- 
terest in Berdiaev and other religious 
writers of his generation among the 
non-churchgoing intelligentsia. 


Dmitri Konstantinovy quotes, from 
the atheist journal Nauka i religii, a 
description of young boys and girls 
making their first acquaintance with 
the Orthodox faith and being “kindly 
instructed by old women, but not by 
those backward grandmothers whom 
the atheists gave up as hopeless a long 
time ago.” Also from Nauka i religitia 
comes the classical story of the head of 
the atheist department at Volzhsk, in 
the Mari ASSR, who could not be found 
because he was studying for his exams. 
“What exams?” “For admission to a 


seminary.” The Mari ASSR is, of 
course, the sort of country area where 
going to church is felt to be the neces- 
sary corollary of religious belief, just 
as Peter Reddaway’s friends in Moscow 
come from circles where one would ex- 
pect to find a less churchy interest in 
religious ideas. 

Perhaps the most interesting contri- 
bution is that of William C. Fletcher on 
the Russian Baptists. They are evi- 
dently increasing in strength, but any 
discontent there may be among ad- 
herents of the Orthodox Church with 
their own leadership is nothing by com- 
parison with the revolt that has de- 
veloped against the Baptist leaders. 
Evidence that has accumulated since 
this symposium was written indicates 
that the majority of Baptists, perhaps 
the overwhelming majority, are in 
schism from the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists. Al- 
ready in 1966, the dissident group, the 
Initsiativniki, was getting far more than 
its share of attacks in the Soviet press. 
Evidently it has gotten under the skin of 
the party. Why? Dr. Fletcher makes 
the interesting suggestion that “the 
segment of society most likely to be at- 
tracted to the (Baptist) movement is 
not the Russian Orthodox, but people of 
the sort who would be attracted to the 
Communist Party itself.” 


John Lawrence 
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1917-1967: The Victors and the Victims 


(A Note on Our Next Issue) 


This year the Soviet Union is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the “Great October Socialist 
Revolution.” Various events, such as festive 
meetings, academic gatherings, and special books, 
articles, plays and songs written for the occasion, 
are already in full swing, and will culminate on 
November 7, a half century after the Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Provisional Government of Russia 
and established themselves in power. 

To define the contents and set the tone for the 
celebrations, the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party published a 20,000-word docu- 
ment (Pravda and Izvestia, June 25, reprinted 
in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New 
York, July 12 and 19, 1967), called “Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revo- 
lution: Theses of the CC of the CPSU.” The 
“Theses” are essentially an elaboration of a 
shorter Central Committee “Resolution” on the 
same subject, published on January 4. It is a 
curious document. In tracing the history of the 
USSR and the significance of the anniversary, it 
manages to avoid mentioning almost altogether 
the name of the person who ruled the Soviet 
Union for nearly half of its 50-year span. Of 
the two references to Stalin, one is “neutral” (his 
chairmanship of the State Defense Committee 
during World War II), and one decidedly pejora- 
tive (“at the 20th Congress the party firmly con- 
demned Stalin’s personality cult”). Stalin’s suc- 
cessors—Malenkov, Bulganin and even Khrush- 
chev—are passed over in silence. Nor do the 
“Theses” contain any references (except for an 
elliptical mention of the “political rout of 
Trotskyism”) to the many Bolsheviks who with 
Lenin led the party both before and after the 
Revolution and who later fell victim to Stalin’s 
purges—such as Leon Trotsky, Grigori Zinoviev, 


Lev Kamenev, Nikolai Bukharin, Karl Radek, 
and countless others. It would seem, indeed, as 
if for half a century the people of Russia had 
labored, suffered, fought and achieved its great 
victories and successes without any leaders what- 
ever, save for Lenin (who died in 1924) and 
the anonymously collective “Central Committee” 
of the party, or “the party” itself. 

To correct this lopsided historical record, Prob- 
lems of Communism will publish, in its next 
(November-December) issue, a series of apprecia- 
tions of some of the (officially) forgotten figures 
of the Bolshevik past: Bukharin, Trotsky, Zino- 
viev, and the “Left Opposition” of 1920-21 
(Aleksandr Shliapnikov, Aleksandra Kollontai, 
and others). In addition, two powerful move- 
ments—the Mensheviks and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries—which were instrumental in bringing 
about the downfall of Tsarism and which in fact 
enjoyed far greater popular support than the 
Bolsheviks, will also be given their due. By doing 
so, we hope not only to fill in a few missing 
pages in current Soviet historiography, but also 
to examine the various alternatives that faced the 
Russian people in 1917; to do the same for the 
1920’s when the Soviet Union was being torn 
by a violent struggle for power whose outcome 
was to determine the future course of the country ; 
to consider the theory—implicitly and explicitly 
stated by the party “Theses”—that the victory 
of Bolshevism in 1917 or of its special variety 
ten years later was somehow “inevitable;” in 
brief, by providing an important historical di- 
mension, to contribute to a fuller and more ob- 
jective understanding of a momentous historical 
event. 
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Some Historical Considerations 


ANY DECISION to devote a whole issue—or a good part of it—to a single theme requires 
some explanation of the editors’ intentions and motives, and so, we suppose, does our 
choice to focus primary attention on the creeds, the historical role, and the fate of those 
parties, groupings, and individuals who, from either within or without the Bolshevik 
movement, opted for socialist alternatives other than those embraced by Lenin, or by his 
successor, Josef Stalin. The explanation which Soviet writers will undoubtedly offer— 
and which, indeed, they have advanced with regard to any recent article, book, or con- 
ference by Western scholars specializing in Soviet or Communist affairs—namely, that 
it is our aim to “discredit” the “great October Socialist Revolution,” is too frivolous to 
merit any attention. Nor, needless to say, is it our wish to extol the victims of Lenin’s 
party dictatorship, or of Stalin’s personal despotism. Professor Meyer, as our readers 
will surely agree, is hardly an admirer of Leon Trotsky; Mr. Korey is not a disciple of 
Zinoviev’s brand of revolutionary romanticism; and Professor Getzler, while paying 
tribute to the intellectual and human decency of the Mensheviks, is not sparing in his 
criticism of their failures, miscalculations, and doctrinal rigidity as political leaders. 
What, then, are the reasons for our decision to devote so large a part of this issue 
to the vanquished, and relatively so few lines to the victors, of half a century of Soviet 
history? For an answer to this question, we refer our readers to the article by Professor 
Schapiro, on p. 86. We see little need to add anything further to Professor Schapiro’s 
words, except perhaps to ask: Is it not remarkable that after 50 years the Soviet leader- 
ship still believes that the only criterion of immortality is success, that history must be 
written exclusively by the victors, and that those historical figures whose ideas—whatever 
their merit—did not prevail deserve either contempt and calumny or, at best, oblivion? 


—The Editors 


The Vanquished 


The Socialist 


Revolutionaries 


By Herbert J. Ellison 


he story of the Socialist Revolutionary Party 
is one of the most interesting and puzzling elements 
of the Russian Revolution.’ None of the revolution- 
ary parties had greater apparent strength. Ideolog- 
ically, the SRs were highly original, particularly in 
their approach to the problems of the peasantry. 
Unfettered by what David Mitrany has called the 


1 As the brief historiographical essay in the latter part of 

the present article indicates, Soviet historiography still has 
little to offer on this subject. The major works produced in the 
West are: Oliver H. Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshev- 
ism, New York, Columbia University Press, 1958, and the same 
author’s The Sickle under the Hammer, Columbia University 
Press, 1963. There is also an excellent treatment of the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries’ role in the revolution in Leonard 
Schapiro, The Origin of the Communist Autocracy, Harvard 
University Press, 1955, Chapters VII and IX. 
Sn aR a a cece 
Mr. Ellison is Professor of Russian History at the 
University of Kansas, and Director of its Center for 
Slavic and East European Studies. He is the author 
of History of Russia (New York, Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964). This is his first appearance in 
Problems of Communism. 
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“introverted urbanism” of the Marxists,’ and free of 
the political centralist notions of both Marxists and 
Liberals, they had wider appeal for the peasants 
and national minorities than any other political 
group. In the local elections which followed the 
February Revolution, they were swept to power 
not only in the countryside, their traditional strong- 
hold, but in the cities as well. Eight months later, 
though their influence and following had been 
greatly reduced by a weak political performance 
and by identification with the increasingly unpopu- 
lar policies of the Provisional Government, they won 
more than half the votes (58 percent) in the 
national elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
By this time, however, the party was critically 
weakened and divided, its splinter Left wing col- 
laborating closely with the Bolsheviks, who used 


2 David Mitrany, Marx Against the Peasants, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1951, p. 212. Mitrany 
actually uses the expression to apply to all the major political 
doctrines of the 19th century (“the century of introverted 
urbanism”), but he has Marxism chiefly in view in the section 
where the comment appears. 


their power to make the brief meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly a pathetic charade. The 
subsequent destruction of the party organizations 
of both SR wings shattered their last hopes of 
peaceful attainment of a share of political power. 
That their influence survived their collapse as orga- 
nized parties was chiefly due to the impression their 
political and social ideas made on Bolshevik 
leaders. SR political theory, though often in Bol- 
shevized form, proved more enduring than the SR 
Party. 


A New Populism 


Socialist Revolutionism is probably too often 
viewed as a reaction of the remnants of the old 
Populist doctrine to the onslaught of Russian 
Marxism. Reaction there was, but Populism was 
reviving and renewing itself in the 1890’s quite 
independently of the Marxist movement. Marxism 
was a valuable and intellectually fertile influence 
upon that revival, as Viktor Chernov, the leading 
SR theoretician, fully acknowledged. But SR doc- 
trine could scarcely be characterized as Populism 
transformed in the Marxist image. 


Ideologically, the Socialist Revolutionaries were 
the heirs of the Populist intelligentsia of the 1860's 
and 70’s, men who sought (to borrow from the 
words of the leading Western historian of the SR 
movement) “to make a revolution in a land where 
society was overwhelmingly agrarian in character, 
where the state had always overshadowed the indi- 
vidual, and where the concept of property was still 
in a primitive stage.” * For the neo-Populists, as 
for their predecessors, the most important fact 
about Russian village life was the absence of a 
tradition of private property in land. Chernov re- 
joiced that the Roman legal concept of private 
landed property had bypassed Russia, and Alek- 
sandr Kaufman, a leading neo-Populist analyst of 
Russian agrarian institutions, traced the origins of 
the peasant’s proto-socialist agrarian commune to 
the process of frontier-land settlement in which land 
rights were established by the fact of cultivation.* 
Whatever the origins of the system, the important 


3 Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism, pp. 17-18. The 
discussion of SR doctrine and organization which follows also 
borrows from Donald W. Treadgold, Lenin and His Rivals, 
F A. Praeger, New York, 1955, and T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit 
of Russia, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1955, Vol. 2. 

4A. A. Kaufman, Russkaia obshchina v protsesse zaro- 
zhdeniia i rosta, Moscow, 1908. 


point was that it provided a natural stepping-stone 
to agrarian socialism. For though cultivation was 
individual, ownership was collective, and the transi- 
tion to both collective ownership and cultivation 
would be much simpler than in the West with its 
entrenched traditions of private property. The no- 
tion of a unique Russian path to socialism was, of 
course, the invention of the first generation of 
Populists. The main contribution of the new gen- 
eration was to restate this proposition for a gen- 
eration thinking in the historical-conceptual cate- 
gories of Marxism, and to probe further, through 
economic and sociological analysis, the special fea- 
tures of Russian peasant agriculture. 


The neo-Populists rejected the Marxist notion 
that Russia must inevitably undergo capitalist de- 
velopment, including widespread dispossession and 
class differentiation among the peasants, before it 
could move forward to socialism. They felt that 
Marx placed excessive emphasis upon economic 
factors in historical development, that political in- 
stitutions and ideas played an equally important 
role, and that the creative human intellect could 
comprehend and manipulate both sets of factors in 
any event. Further, they held that Marx and his 
successors had badly misread the evolution of 
peasant agriculture. Rather than losing out in the 
competition with large-scale farming, the peasant 
family farm, by virtue of its special adaptability to 
the seasonal labor requirements of farming, and 
greatly aided by the cooperative movement (in 
agricultural credit, consumption and sales) and by 
new possibilities for intensification of production 
(especially with the advent of chemical fertilizers), 
had more than held its own, even in the econom- 
ically most advanced areas of Europe. In Russia 
the area of peasant farming had steadily expanded 
as the large estates were dismantled, and there was 
no evidence to suggest class differentiation. 

The neo-Populists envisaged a creative union of 
peasants, workers, and intellectuals for the creation 
of a new socialist society. The peasant masses were 
amorphous and disorganized, and they would need 
the creative intelligence and leadership which the 
intellectuals alone could provide. At the turn of 
the century, the Populist intellectuals could claim 
to have gone far in employing their abilities for 
leadership. As village clerks and teachers, as 
zemstvo specialists and officers of cooperative or- 
ganizations, they had been the- prime movers in 
the renovation of village life at the local level. The 
new century not only brought greatly expanded 
opportunities for such work but opened up the 
possibility of organizing a national political party, 
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the drive for which began in 1900 and came to 
fruition with the holding of the first party congress 
in 1906 in Imatra, Finland. 

The SRs were thus preeminently agrarian social- 
ists, deeply convinced of the necessity of a socialist 
order in Russia and of the importance and possi- 
bility of building that socialism upon the structure 
of established, semi-socialist traditions of peasant 
land tenure. As in the days of the “Movement to 
the People” there was a wide range of opinion and 
action in SR ranks, from those who sought the 
immediate revolutionary overturn of the autocracy 
in order to achieve a direct transition to socialist 
political power, to those who took less interest in 
the direct political struggle, more in practical labor 
for improvement of conditions in the villages. The 
division of attitudes was in some ways analogous to 
that which led to the split of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party into its Bolshevik and Menshevik 
wings, though the SRs lacked a leader such as 
Lenin to define the differences of spirit and purpose 
between the major wings and to initiate a schism. 
Reflecting the earlier Populist tradition, the ex- 
tremists in the SR movement concentrated heavily 
upon political terrorism. For them the autocratic 
state was the immediate enemy, and any weapon for 
its destruction legitimate. Whereas the moderates 
could, as early as 1904, conceive of collaboration 
with liberal political leaders, the Left saw Russian 
capitalism as a hothouse plant cultivated by the 
autocracy, and Russian capitalists and their spokes- 
men in liberal politics as the lackeys of the au- 
tocracy. The Leftists’ attitude toward liberals was 
therefore more closely akin to the views of Lenin 
than to those of the moderates within their own 
movement. 

United on broad principles, the SR Party in- 
cluded a wide range of political opinion. The 
World War and the February Revolution would do 
much to clarify differences and exacerbate relations 
between the widely varied currents that still marched 
under one banner. 


Organization and Support 


Among the many unique features of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party was the great contrast between 
the relative weakness of the party organization and 
the mass following and sympathy which it enjoyed. 
The Social Democrats had met to discuss and 
clarify party ideological positions and program, 
and had even accomplished the break between 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, before the SRs had 
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even held a party congress. Thus in spite of im- 
pressive organizational achievements in revolution- 
ary action, such as the great peasant insurrection in 
the Tambov province in 1905, the party organiza- 
tion was a loose and informal one. The leading 
body of the party was the national Central Com- 
mittee. The next level of authority was the local 
committee in each provincial capital, tied very 
loosely to the Central Committee. 

Party membership was not large. It reached a 
prerevolutionary peak of about 50,000 formal mem- 
bers and 300,000 regular workers in the autumn 
of 1906, about a third of the formal membership 
(150,000) recorded by the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party in the following spring. Thus in num- 
bers, as well as in party organization and discipline, 
the SDs enjoyed a substantial lead over their SR 
rivals. 

Probably the major strength of the SR party lay 
in its village organizations and propaganda. In the 
village the SRs were virtually without rivals; their 
influence in some sections of the black-earth region 
caused the government really grave concern. The 
popular sympathy engendered by their efforts 
would bring them floods of recruits in 1917. 

In 1906 and after, however, the party’s position 
eroded rapidly, due in part to political repression 
and in part to the agrarian reform introduced by 
Prime Minister Stolypin, which permitted peasants 
to leave the village communes and acquire their own 
plots of land. Moreover, the party was rent by 
internal debates that caused two extreme segments 
to withdraw in 1906. On the right, the Party of 
Popular Socialists, which wished to become a legal 
parliamentary party, formed its own organization 
based on acceptance of the monarchy and rejection 
of the notion of expropriating private landed estates 
without compensation. At the other end of the 
political spectrum, the Maximalists insisted upon a 
full-fledged terrorist program aimed at toppling the 
old order and introducing socialism simultaneously 
in industry and agriculture. 

Even with the withdrawal of these extremes, the 
party did not achieve unity. An influential Rightist 
segment continued to fight for the concept of parlia- 
mentary action, insisting that there were impor- 
tant possibilities for influencing government policy 
if the party would only contest Duma elections. 
Equally disruptive was the debate over terrorism, as 
the toll of victims of the Battle Organization 
mounted during 1906 and 1907—a debate which 


° Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism, p. 63. 


reached its peak with the discovery that a key figure 
in the Battle Organization and in the party, Erno 
Azev, had for some years served as a double 
agent.° 

Broadly speaking, the years between the two rev- 
olutions witnessed a general shift to the right in the 
SR movement. Revulsion against terrorism, strong 
sentiment favoring a legal party, and a growing 
nationalist sentiment that infected all opposition 
groups combined to change the general spirit in the 
harassed party organization. The changing mood is 
nowhere more evident than in the new views on 
agrarian policy. In a series of essays later pub- 
lished under the title Zemlia i pravo, Chernov re- 
formulated the new party doctrine. Henceforward, 
Chernov announced, the party would adopt a more 
judicious approach to the peasant commune, an 
organization which was fast fading under the im- 
pact of the Stolypin reforms. The commune had 
fulfilled its chief function in maintaining equaliza- 
tion of landholding, but it had other retardatory 
effects—chiefly in perpetuating patriarchal and op- 
pressive forms of life—which must now be cast 
aside to facilitate the modernization of Russian 
peasant farming. On the basis of egalitarian peasant 
farms one could expect the gradual development of 
socialist institutions through the medium of the 
cooperatives and other instruments of social col- 
laboration. The SR view of the role of the coopera- 
tives in a gradual advance to socialism from small 
peasant farms was virtually identical to the view 
later enunciated by Lenin in the early period of 


NEP.’ 


The Failure in 1917 


It is difficult to study the history of the SRs with- 
out asking why so large and superficially powerful 
a party did not play a larger role in determining 
Russia’s destinies following the February Revolu- 
tion and collapsed before the Bolshevik onslaught 
in October. Professor Radkey provides ample evi- 
dence that the very size of the party, and particu- 


6 The Battle Organization, which carried out a number of 
assassinations of Tsarist officials, was affiliated with the SRs, 
but enjoyed—primarily for conspiratorial reasons—full organi- 
zational autonomy. See Boris I. Nicolaevsky, Assef, the Spy, 
Russian Terrorist and Political Stool, New York, Doubleday, 
1934. 

7] have in mind the role of cooperation as the means of 
achieving a gradual and peaceful transition from individual 
peasant landholding to socialist farming. See V. I. Lenin, m6) 
kooperatsii,” Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, Moscow, 1964, Vol. 
45, pp. 369-377. 


larly the looseness of its organization, were often 
as much a handicap as an advantage.” Far too 
much was sacrificed for the sake of unity, engender- 
ing a habit of compromise that sometimes retained 
members who ought to have been expelled and ob- 
scuring issues of doctrine and program that needed 
clarification. All too often, during the months 
when the SRs had a share in governing power, they 
failed to take clear policy positions and to press 
other members of the government for their support. 
It was not, however, just a question of loose or- 
ganization or of a futile effort to reconcile disparate 
political positions, important though these were in 
enfeebling the SRs. Additionally, there was the 
devastating impact of the question of the war, 
which from 1914 onward had divided the party into 
two major groups, for and against (and into four 
groups when defined in terms of actual policy 
recommendations ). 

For all its divisions, the SR party had, until the 
very eve of the Bolshevik coup, a majority of mem- 
bership at the center. Though the Center too was 
divided into Right and Left wings—especially dur- 
ing the summer of 1917—over the question of sup- 
port of the Provisional Government, a strong lead 
from the most prestigious and popular member of 
the party, Viktor Chernov, might well have mo- 
bilized the majority of the party membership behind 
clear policy initiatives. Regrettably, Chernov re- 
peatedly proved himself incapable of such leader- 
ship. A brilliant theoretician, possessing far wider 
range and sophistication than Lenin, he lacked 
utterly his rival’s organizational skill and leadership 
ability. Ostensibly, the SRs possessed the advantage 
of having one of their own, Aleksandr Kerensky, 
first as an influential member and then as the 
leader of the Provisional Government. But Kerensky 
described himself as a national leader and repu- 
diated any close party ties. The result was that 
the SR party gained no benefit from his position and 
reaped all the unpopularity of his manifold failures. 

If the Center, under the leadership of Chernov or 
someone else, had hoped to secure a new govern- 
ment initiative capable of halting the steady de- 
terioration of the economy and the army during 
the summer of 1917, it would have had to provide 
policy leadership in three main areas: 1) the war, 
2) the land question, and 3) the nationalities. It 
provided no such effective lead, though—especially 
on the agrarian question—it was better prepared 
than any other group. Without an answer to the 


8 Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism, pp. 63-64, 455. 
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question of the war, however, the party was para- 
lyzed on both of the remaining key issues, for it 
was not prepared to advocate an indiscriminate and 
disordered land seizure or to accept the full disinte- 
gration of the state along national lines. Yet both 
developments were taking place, whatever its 
wishes, while the party leadership temporized and 
Lenin stood by prepared to exploit the conse- 
quences. 

The Bolshevik Revolution initiated a series of 
events which led rapidly to the division and de- 
struction of the SR Party. The Bolshevik coup 
found the party’s Center once again incapable of a 
united initiative. The Right-Center leadership con- 
tinued to favor a government and a policy little 
different from those which Lenin had shattered, 
while Chernoy’s Left-Center group, though opposed 
to Bolshevism, was intent upon forming an alterna- 
tive regime far more radical than the Provisional 
Government. The stalemate in the party’s Center 
had been, of course, an all-too-familiar element in 
the inglorious history of the SRs since February. 


Viktor Chernov, leader of the moderate wing of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party. 


—Brown Brothers 


The new element was the greatly increased strength 
and independence of the Left wing of the party 
and its decision first to break with the party orga- 
nization and then to collaborate with Lenin and the 


Bolsheviks. 


he break of the Left SRs with the rest of the 
party occurred at the Second All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets (October 25-26). The Left SRs had al- 
ready rejected the Provisional Government, agree- 
ing with the Bolsheviks that it must be replaced by 
a revolutionary socialist government. However, they 
had felt that it was preferable to wait for the Con- 
stituent Assembly to create such a government, 
counting on the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
meanwhile, to defend their cause. They had also 
rejected Lenin’s idea of a power seizure in October 
as premature and dangerous, a plan likely to fail 
and thereby to encourage a Right-wing counter- 
revolution. 

When the Bolsheviks nonetheless succeeded in 
overthrowing the Provisional Government, the Left 
SRs were quick to join them. Feeling that the rey- 
olution was now in Bolshevik hands, the Leftists 
favored collaboration as a means of moderating 
Bolshevik policy. The rejection of this course by 
the rest of the party initiated a break which became 
final when the Leftists refused to join the rest of the 
party delegation in a walkout from the Congress 
in protest against the Bolshevik coup.® Subsequently 
read out of the party by the Rightist leadership, 
the Left SRs moved toward closer collaboration with 
the Bolsheviks. By an agreement reached on No- 
vember 15, the Left SR-controlled peasants’ soviets 
were merged at the top administrative level with 
the Bolshevik-dominated workers’ soviets. Three 
days later a Left SR, and former head of the Peas- 
ants’ Soviet of Kazan province, A. L. Kalegaev, 
became Commissar for Agriculture. 

The collaboration was short-lived. Though the 
Left SRs held two ministerial portfolios (Justice in 
addition to Agriculture), Lenin held the reins of 
power. Strains in the alliance appeared at an early 
stage. After failing to win Lenin over to the prin- 
ciple of a broader socialist government—an ap- 
proach which Lenin branded “conciliationism”— 


® The background of Left SR attitudes is well described in 
the work of a prominent Left SR and later member of the 
Soviet Government, I. Z. Steinberg. See especially his Ot 
fevralia do oktiabr 1917 g., Berlin and Milan, no date, pp. 
123-27. 
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the Left SRs pressed vigorously for a genuine soviet 
power. They demanded the full, democratic re- 
sponsibility of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
to the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets, 
a principle violated systematically by the Bolsheviks 
who, once in power, favored the party apparatus 
over the soviets as the “transmission belt” of politi- 
cal authority. The strains multiplied as the Bolshe- 
viks launched their policy of grain requisitions and 
class warfare in the villages, ignoring Left SR pro- 
tests. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was the fatal 
spark applied to the accumulated tinder of Bolshe- 
vik-SR conflicts. Though they, too, sought peace, 
the Left SRs regarded the treaty terms with horror, 
broke with the Bolsheviks, and soon resorted to 
a variety of terrorist activities against their former 
allies. 

Thus the SR Party was fatally divided in the sec- 
ond crucial stage of the Revolution. Sharing the or- 
ganizational weaknesses of the parent party, the Left 
SRs demonstrated a new weakness—an almost total 
lack of ideological leadership. They were a pathetic 
match for the Bolsheviks, either in alliance or in 
opposition. They had sought salvation in collabora- 
tion with the Bolsheviks, hoping to broaden the 
structure and temper the policies of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. They failed in the first objective, and had 
only ephemeral success in the second. Lenin was 
prepared to steal the SR land policy in October for 
tactical reasons, but he insisted upon a monopoly 
of political power for the Bolsheviks. For the other 
half of the SR Party the months following the Bol- 
shevik Revolution were equally frustrating. An ini- 
tial attempt at armed rebellion having failed, the 
remainder of the time was spent in preparations for 
the Constituent Assembly in the misguided belief 
that it could peacefully replace the Soviet govern- 
ment as the locus of power. 


SR Theories and 
Bolshevik Policies 


The military victory of Bolshevism in the Civil 
War sealed the doom of the SRs as an organized 
party. Within a few months the remnants of the 
party were destroyed by Bolshevik command. Simul- 
taneously, however, the Bolsheviks retreated from 
the aggressive class warfare and socialization mea- 
sures of War Communism, so bitterly opposed by 
their erstwhile SR allies, and in effect accepted, as 
in 1917, an essentially SR agrarian policy. Bukharin 
later described this time as “the collapse of our illu- 
sions,” referring to the abandonment of all hopes 


of an early and direct advance to socialism.*® The 
desperate economic condition of the country, along 
with widespread peasant insurrections and urban 
labor unrest, suggested the wisdom of a retreat. In 
agriculture this retreat raised the question whether 
the Bolsheviks would be compelled to take the slow 
road to socialism through a long period of indi- 
vidual peasant farming, as the SRs had counseled. 

In most ways the system of small peasant land- 
holdings in Russia after the Revolution was the ful- 
fillment of the Populist ideal, and according to the 
theories of the prewar Populist economists it ought 
to have provided a solution to the agrarian problem 
—as a brief examination of their main theories will 
demonstrate. 

The neo-Populist economists had achieved a place 
of prominence in Russian debates on agrarian eco- 
nomic questions in the years between the turn of 
the century and World War I. The main body of 
their theory had been developed by the outbreak 
of the war and was subsequently elaborated in a 
number of works by Prof. A. N. Chelintsev, and by 
a group of Moscow agricultural economists which 
included N. P. Makarov, A. V. Chaianov, and 
others.'' These men formulated what they called 
the labor or labor-consumption theory of the peasant 
economy. They insisted on the uniqueness of the 
peasant farm, basing their view on two factors: 1) 
the primacy of consumption as the aim of peasant 
farming; and 2) dependence upon the labor of 
the family as the means of meeting consumption 
needs. On these two features the neo-Populists 
erected their theory of the peasant farm. The farm 
was described as a consuming economic organiza- 
tion, using the labor of its members for working the 
land. The labor of the peasant was not evaluated in 
the same way as the payment of hired labor would 
be calculated by a capitalist employer, and did not 
therefore figure in the costs of production. Rather, 
since the chief aim of a peasant farm was the satis- 
faction of its members’ consumption needs, revenue 
was determined not as net income but in terms of 
the quantity of output. The peasant farm was not 


10 FE, H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia: Socialism in One 
Country, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1958, Vol. 2, 
p. 169. 

11 Chelintsev’s major theoretical work was Teoreticheskie 
osnovaniia organizatsii krestianskovo khoziaistva, Kharkov, 
1919. The main prewar figure in the formulation of the Populist 
labor-consumption theory of the peasant farm was A. V. 
Chaianov, whose main work was Ocherki po teorii trudovovo 
khoziaistva, Moscow, 1912, 2 vols. Equally famous among the 
Populist agricultural economists was N. P. Makarov, whose 
major theoretical work was Krestianskoe khoziaistvo i yevo 
evoliutsiia, Moscow, 1920. 


concerned with the level of prices for its products 
but solely with its own demands, and it increased 
the intensity of its farming operation in proportion 
to the increase in the number of its members. In 
broader terms, the intensification of labor on the 
peasant farm resulted from population growth, and 
its capacity for work depended not on market fluc- 
tuations or other “capitalist” factors but on the 
pressure of the population to find an outlet for its 
labor and to meet its consumption needs. 


This theory could be applied to the problem 
of increasing population with optimistic results. 
Given a situation in which the population growth 
proceeded more rapidly than the growth of the cul- 
tivated area, and industry could not succeed in 
absorbing the surplus population, the necessity of 
feeding more mouths from the same land became 
the basis of agricultural evolution. Initially the 
pressure of population would lead to atomization 
of land usage, each succeeding generation having 
less land than the former. Because of the relatively 
primitive means of farming, income for the indi- 
vidual farmer must decline, and each succeeding 
expenditure of labor and capital must be less pro- 
ductive. However, this otherwise discouraging pic- 
ture was transformed by what was described as the 
labor-consumer balance. Given insistent peasant 
consumer demands and a great labor reserve, as 
well as peasant indifference to the decline of pro- 
ductivity of labor, the peasant could simply raise 
the level of his “self-exploitation” and thus trans- 
form the situation, increasing gross output to meet 
his needs by intensification of labor usage on a 
given plot of land. 


According to the neo-Populists, only peasant 
farming could achieve such a quick increase in the 
gross product of the land and feed a growing popu- 
lation. Moreover, only peasant farming could ab- 
sorb the surplus of population not taken up by in- 
dustry and thus protect the country from the hor- 
rors of famine and unemployment. Any kind of 
intensification was interpreted as a gain both for 
agriculture and for the general economy. The as- 
sumption was that the smaller the peasant economy 
the more intensive. One could therefore proceed 
to ever more intensive use of labor without regard 
for rent, profit, or any other factors of normal wage 
computation. Due to the relative equality of peas- 
ant demands and the uniformity of means, one 
could approach the ideal of equality of income and 
equality of landholding, and hence the Populist idea 
of equalized land usage. 


Populist economics underwent considerable re- 
vision in the 1920’s, especially in the works of B. D. 
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Brutskus.’* Brutskus continued to emphasize the 
special characteristics and advantages of peasant 
farming, economic and social, but he felt that the 
small, half-proletarian peasant farms must give way 
to larger farms capable of using the full labor re- 
sources of the farming family, employing modern 
technology, and producing a surplus of products 
for market. The commercialization of Russian 
agriculture had advanced so far, and would go so 
much farther in the future, that it was irrelevant 
to talk of a subsistence peasant farm. Large num- 
bers of small-holders would do best to liquidate 
their landholdings in the villages. To prevent the 
sale of such lands was an error. If government 
credit were provided to enable other peasants to 
purchase such lands, and thus increase the size and 
labor productivity of their holdings, the result would 
be a vigorous and productive system of peasant 
proprietorships, not land speculation and _ large- 
scale capitalist landholding. Prohibiting land sales 
and leases perpetuated unproductive farms and pre- 
vented the growth of the kind of farm that could 
produce the surpluses which the nation needed. 
Without free formation of price and rental payments 
there was no pressure upon the peasant to make 
efficient use of the land. The trend of Populist eco- 
nomic thought thus moved away from prewar posi- 
tions and led to an increasingly critical view of 
government policy, a criticism elaborated by Men- 
shevik and Liberal economists as well. 

The new Populist agricultural economists were 
much concerned, as was the Soviet government, 
with the relationship of agricultural to industrial 
development. They believed that industrial growth 
depended upon the growth of production and labor 
productivity in agriculture, and that both could be 
obtained only by creating a stratum of larger and 
more modern peasant farms in the context of a 
vigorous cooperative movement. They rejected the 
prevailing Bolshevik agricultural policy as a sterile 
stalemate, holding that the old Populist utopia of 
equalized landholdings, as rationalized in Bolshe- 
vik theory, retarded the growth of industry and 
agriculture alike. Their impact upon the thinking 
of Soviet government leaders in matters of agrarian 
policy has yet to be systematically studied. Suffice 
it to observe that many of the concepts of Bukha- 
rin’s writings, especially his famous Notes of an 


12 Evidence of Brutskus’ rethinking of the prewar Populist 
agricultural economics can be found in his Ekonomicheskii 
zakon selskovo khoziaistva, Kharkov, 1918. The full exposition 
of his views appeared, however, in Ekonomiki selskovo kho- 
ziaistva, Petrograd, 1924. 


Economist, show a considerable influence of the 
new Populist economists.** Bukharin was conver- 
sant with both their empirical and their theoretical 
studies, and they had clearly influenced his inter- 
pretation of agrarian questions, as they had also 
influenced some of his earlier recommendations on 
agricultural policy. However, his political demise, 
and the triumph of Stalin, marked a return to the 
doctrinaire, fortress-storming agricultural policies 
of War Communism. 


Historiography: 
A Distorted Mirror 


Before making an assessment of the SR legacy, 
it may be of interest to review the development of 
Soviet studies on this vital topic. During the last 
few years there has been a veritable flood of docu- 
mentary publications, monographs, and general 
histories dealing with the revolutionary era. Though 
little special attention has been paid to the SR’s, the 
constant probing of the events of the Revolution 
occasionally brings them to the surface. It is possi- 
ble, as Prof. J. I. Mints and his colleagues have 
demonstrated in a new multi-volume history of the 
USSR, to tell the story of the Revolution with 
scarcely a mention of the SRs.** In this study the 
Bolsheviks’ socialist rivals are relegated to a small 
section of less than three pages entitled “The Petty 
Bourgeois Parties in the Revolution.” *° The space 
allotted hardly allows for an examination of SR 
theory, and though the point is made that the party 
was large and that it had great influence, the sig- 
nificance of both facts is not evident in the re- 
mainder of the book. The question of why and to 
what extent the Mensheviks and the SRs joined 
forces is dismissed with the vague assertion that 
their collaboration was understandable since both 
parties had a “common social basis.” The reason- 
ing seems to be that petty bourgeois parties were 
bound to fail, so there is little point in elaboration. 
Such logic was familiar in earlier Soviet (and not 
only Soviet) historiography but is a disappoint- 
ment in the new volume, which in this respect suf- 


18 N. I. Bukharin, “Zametki ekonomista,” Pravda, Sept. 30, 
1928. This appears in translation in Bertram D. Wolfe, KAru- 
shchev and Stalin’s Ghost, New York, 1957, p. 302. 

14], I. Mints, ed., Istoriia SSSR s drevneishikh vremen do 
nashikh dnei, 2nd Series, Vol. VII: Velikaia oktiabrskaia 
sotsialisticheskaia revoliutsiia i grazhdanskaia voina v SSSR 
1917-1920 gg., Moscow, 1967. 

15 [bid., pp. 22-24. 


fers by comparison to recent Soviet monographic 
publications. 

Insights into the trends of Soviet historical opin- 
ion on the SRs can be found in literature dealing 
with agrarian questions or alternatively with special 
aspects of the Revolution. Both topics have been 
covered increasingly in recent years, but the former, 
because of its concern with the peasantary, is the 
most useful in examining changing views about the 


SRs. 


he study of agrarian problems and _ parties 
at the time of the Revolution was initiated with some 
vigor in the 1920’s. In this era there was quite 
frank discussion of the conflicts that had divided the 
Bolsheviks and the SRs. Two of the best-known 
works of the decade were N. Ya. Bukhovski’s classic 
study on the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants’ Depu- 
ties and Morokhovets’ somewhat less distinguished, 
but very useful, study of the agrarian programs of 
the major political parties in 1917.'° The 1920’s 
also saw the publication of a mass of analytical 
literature and documents on the peasant movement 
in general. It was customary in these years to ac- 
knowledge the prominent role the SRs had played 
in the Revolution and in peasant organizations. Con- 
cerning the period after the Revolution, it was gen- 
erally recognized that the Left SRs had been an 
important element in Narkomzem (People’s Com- 
missariat of Agriculture) during the first three years 
of its history. Indeed, B. Knipovich, in a 1920 
review of the activity of Narkomzen, called the first 
months of its history (to March 1918) the “Left-SR 
Period,” an identification that has recently earned 
him a rebuke from a Soviet historian.** 

From the time that collectivization began in 
earnest to the end of the Zhdanov era there was a 
virtual drought in scholarship on the agrarian ques- 
tion. In general, the SRs were mentioned only in 
political histories in which the formulas of con- 
demnation were tediously ritualized. (A _particu- 


16 N, Ya. Bykhovaski, Vserossiiskii sovet krestianskikh depu- 
tatov, Moscow, 1929; E. A. Morokhovets, Agrarnye programmy 
rossiiskikh politicheskikh partii, Moscow-Leningrad, 1929, 

17 B. Knipovich, Ocherk deiatelnosti narodnovo komissariata 
zemledeliia za tri goda (1918-1920), Moscow, 1920. Knipovich’s 
critic was G. V. Sharapov, Razreshenie agrarnovo voprosa v 
Rossii posle pobedy oktiabrskoi revoliutsii (1917-1920 gg.), 
Moscow, 1961. Sharapov writes (p. 15): “Clearly the fact 
that the left SRs were at the helm of Narkomzem until March 
1918 could on'y have a negative influence on the realization of 
Soviet agrarian policy. But that does not mean that the 
leadership and direction of policy emenated from the Left 
SRess 
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larly vehement attack on them was contained in 
N. L. Rubinshtein’s volume on the Constituent As- 
sembly published in 1938."*) But nothing really 
new was produced either on the SRs directly or on 
the agrarian issues of the revolutionary period." 
The postwar years, and particularly the 1950’s 
and 1960’s, brought a remarkable upsurge in syste- 
matic research on the revolutionary era, offering a 
closer look at certain aspects of the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary movement. A review of Soviet biblio- 
graphic lists reveals about 27 major monographs 
and articles—most of them published in the last 
decade—that deal with agrarian or peasant topics 
and that touch in some degree on the SRs. Per- 
haps the best way to review this literature is to 
examine a few major examples individually and 
then proceed to generalizations about the present 
state of Soviet historical scholarship on the SRs. 


ne of the main results of the intensified schol- 
arly study of the Revolution has been a closer exam- 
ination of the Left SRs and their collaboration with 
the Bolsheviks. This was not always so; until quite 
recently it was common to see the SRs treated as a 
single group. Yet the issue was obvious. Lenin 
had written extensively in defense of his agreement 
with the Left SRs, and some of them had even 
gone permanently into the Bolshevik camp. 
R. M. Iliukhina, in an article appearing in [sto- 
richeskie zapiski in 1963, stated: 


The question of the agreement of the Bolsheviks with 
the Left SRs is part of one of the most important prob- 
lems of the history of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion—the founding and strengthening of the union of 
the working class with the toiling peasantry.2° 


Iliukhina was sharply critical of one colleague 
(V. M. Gubareva) who had failed to make the 
distinction between Left and Right SRs, of another 
(Kh. A. Eritsian) who had clumsily called the Left 
SRs a kulak party, and of yet another who over- 
looked the varied class origins of the Left SRs and 


18N. L. Rubinshtein, Bolsheviki i uchreditelnoe sobranie, 
Moscow, 1938. 

'? There is, however, one significant exception to this general- 
ization, the monograph by V. Parfenov entitled Razgrom 
levykh eserov (Moscow, 1940) which shows, at least, an appre- 
ciation of the strength of Left SR peasant support and states 
(p. 18) that the Left SRs “to a considerable degree reflected 
the mood and the aspirations of the toiling peasantry.” 

“OR. M. Tliukhina, “K voprosu o soglashenii bolshevikov s 
levymi eserami (oktiabr 1917-fevral 1918 ¢.),” Istoricheskie 
zapiski, 73, 1963, p. 3. 
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the efforts of some to achieve “sincere collabora- 
tion with the Bolsheviks.” ** 

Iliukhina’s own contribution is an interesting and 
carefully researched article tracing the history of 
the Left SR-Bolshevik collaboration with due stress 
on the division that resulted within the peasants’ 
soviets and on the fusion of the peasants’ soviets with 
those of the workers and soldiers. She acknowl- 
edges the enormous importance of this achieve- 
ment to the consolidation of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, and pays generous credit to those Left SRs who 
were the most faithful collaborators, awarding spe- 
cial mention to those who subsequently joined the 
Bolshevik party.” Needless to say, the story is 
told from a strictly Bolshevik viewpoint. The au- 
thor condemns the “conciliationist” policy of the 
Left SRs—a term for their effort to serve as an 
intermediary between the Bolsheviks and other 
socialist parties and to build a socialist governing 
coalition. To have departed from Socialist Revolu- 
tionism altogether and embraced Bolshevism is 
laudable; to have been a “conciliationist” is con- 
temptible. Iliukhina also details much of the “ne- 
farious” activity of the Left SRs in Narkomzem, 
where they attempted to obstruct or modify Bol- 
shevik agrarian policy.* Appropriately, the paper 
concludes with a discussion of Leninist tactics, 
showing how the Left SR alliance had facilitated 
the stabilization of Bolshevik power. 

This article probably represents the best that 
Soviet historiography can offer within the limits 
of the narrow political partisanship that still pre- 
vails. It shows a sober respect for logic (the Left 
SR-Bolshevik collaboration was important and 
therefore it must be studied) and a serious concern 
for accuracy of facts. Partisanship, of course, Iliu- 
khina shares with all historians, but her partisanship 
is so rigid, so untempered by any skepticism at all 
about the rectitude of Bolshevik actions or doc- 
trine, that it blinds her to the myriad questions 
about the SRs in 1917 that come so easily and stim- 
ulatingly from the pen of a scholar like Oliver 
Radkey (see footnote 1). 


nother recent work of interest, by O. N. 
Moiseeva, offers a detailed study of the Soviets of 
Peasants’ Deputies from March through October 


1917.** In it the author indirectly scores past schol- 
arship on the SRs: 


One of the most important and as yet inadequately 
examined problems in the literature [on the peasant 
soviets] is the question of the petty bourgeois parties 
and the degree of their influence on the peasantry 
before and after the victory of the October Revolution. 25 


More than Iliukhina, Moiseeva shows interest and 
insight into the relations between the Right and 
Left wings of the SR party though none of the 
Soviet scholars seems to have perceived the more 
complex divisions within the party delineated by 
Professor Radkey *°). She describes very effec- 
tively the growing isolation of the Right SR and 
Menshevik leaders from peasant opinion in the late 
summer and fall of 1917 and presents clearly the 
origins and development of the Left SR movement.” 
As with Iliukhina, the favor and interest shown the 
Left SRs is in direct proportion to their collabora- 
tion with the Bolsheviks, and the interest in the 
other elements of the movement is minimal. 

In short, while Moiseeva frequently displays ad- 
mirable critical sense in the course of her interesting 
monograph, she also has her blind spots. Her repe- 
tition in the conclusion of the familiar formula, 
“the broad masses of toiling peasantry came forth 
in support of the new worker-peasant government 
and its decrees,” is simply not sustained by the 
evidence she offers. Broad peasant support there 
clearly was, but the author fails to prove her facile 
assumption that the deep divisions within the SR 
party and among the peasants were a mechanical 
function of the attitudes of different classes of the 
peasantry. Moreover, enthusiastic acceptance of 
specific policies of the Bolshevik government, and 
endorsement of the structure of that government 
itself, were not necessarily linked, either among the 
political leaders or among the elements of the popu- 
lation capable of understanding the October Revo- 
lution. As the author asserts, the Revolution “wid- 
ened the gap between the Right SR leaders and their 
peasant followers ... ,”** but this, from all evi- 
dence, was simply part of a continuing process of 
division over the issues of war and land. 

Moiseeva is quite frank, however, in stating that 
at the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets the 


240. N. Moiseeva, Sovety krestianskikh deputatov v 1917 
godu, Moscow 1967. 

25 [bid., p. 6. 

26 [bid., p. 131. 

27 [bid., pp. 136, 141-9. 

28 [bid., p. 201. 


Left SRs were led by their Bolshevik mentors into 
moving away from their efforts to promote a gov- 
ernment of all socialist parties and toward making 
a further break with their own party. This led in 
turn to the consolidation of peasants’ with workers’ 
and soldiers’ soviets and to the creation of a united 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee of Soviets. 
She further notes that “the unification of the Soviets 
was accompanied everywhere by the banishment of 
the Right SRs and Mensheviks and the strengthen- 
ing in the Soviets of the influence and authority of 


Maria Aleksandrovna Spiridonova joined the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Party as a young girl and was chosen to carry out the 


assassination of Luzhenovski, a tyrannical vice-governor in 
Tambov Province. She was jailed until 1917, when she assumed 
the leadership of the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, steering 
them into coalition with Lenin. When the coalition dissolved in 
March 1918, the SRs continued their semi-legal opposition to 
the Bolsheviks, but their ranks were gradually decimated by 
arrests. Spiridonova died in prison at an unknown date. 


—The Hoover Institution, Stanford University 
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the Bolshevik party. This was exactly Lenin’s 
intention. Unwittingly, the Left SRs had collabo- 
rated with Lenin in the division and extinction 
of the SR party. Moiseeva admires Lenin’s tactical 
skill and has no sympathy for his Left SR victims. 
As the Soviet government embarked upon agrar- 
ian policies of which they disapproved, and nego- 
tiated a peace which most of them regarded as a na- 
tional humiliation, the Left SRs spent their last 
energies in a futile revolt, the roots of which Moi- 
seeva interprets in the familiar class analysis: 


With the development of the class struggle in the village, 
with the strengthening of the struggle of the poor against 
the kulaks, with the deepening of the socialist revolution 
both in the city and in the village, the petty bourgeois 
vacillation of the Left SRs intensified. Events came to a 
head in the summer of 1918 when the Left SRs rose in 
armed revolt against the Soviet power. The result of 
this was that the Left SRs lost the trust of the peasants. 
The leadership of the peasants came to belong to one 
party—the Bolshevik party, the sole representative of 
the interests of the peasant masses.2° 


The conclusion is all too familiar—but in the pages 
that precede it there is evidence of some growth of 
understanding of the Left SR role in 1917. 


he most extensive treatment of the Left SRs to 
appear in recent years is contained in a monograph 
by K. V. Gusev.** Based in part on new archival 
research, this work gives particularly good back- 
ground on the separation of the Left SRs from the 
main body of the SR Party, although it is weak on 
the immediate issues of the break. It also offers 
more thorough coverage than any other recent 
study on the course of the Left SR-Bolshevik col- 
laboration, and on the main points of conflict be- 
tween these uneasy allies. It is, of course a biased 
account; as with Iliukhina and Moiseeva, the under- 
lying assumption is that the Bolsheviks alone 
consistently pursued the interests of the “toiling 
peasantry” and that only when Bolshevik and Left 
SR policy coincided did the Left SRs have a real 
class basis among the peasants. 

Gusev’s concluding remarks on the political de- 
mise of the Left SRs assert that such was the in- 
evitable fate “of those forces which come forth 
against socialism and democracy.” *? Yet he em- 


29 Ibid., p. 204. 
30 Ibid., p. 205. 


eS Gusev, Krakh partii levykh eserov, Moscow, Sotsegiz, 


82 [bid., p. 240. 
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phasizes two very important points about the history 
of the Bolshevik-Left SR alliance: its importance 
as a tactical model for Bolshevik alliances in the 
borderlands (Turkestan and the Ukraine) during the 
Civil War; and the fact that it encouraged a large 
influx of Left SRs into the Bolshevik Party. Un- 
fortunately, he has nothing to say about the even- 
tual influence of the Left SRs upon the Bolsheviks. 

One of the impressive deficiencies of the Soviet 
treatment of the SRs is the brevity or absence of 
discussion of SR agrarian theory and program. 
Occasionally, however, a cogent word appears—as 
in the important new work by Academician P. N. 
Pershin on the history of the Russian agrarian revo- 
lution.** Pershin has published important studies 
of Russian agriculture over a period of half a 
century, and the present work marks the pinnacle of 
his scholarly career. While only a few pages in 
length, the section of the first volume entitled “Cri- 
tique of the Agrarian Programs of the Kadets and 
SRs” is probably the best exposition of the SR land 
program available in recent Soviet literature, though 
it is presented strictly from a Leninist critical view- 
point and it pays no attention to the leading SR 
agrarian theorists.** 

Among works that must be judged wholly super- 
ficial is a 1961 study by G. V. Sharapov that at- 
tempts a critical survey of both domestic and for- 
eign literature on the agrarian question in Russia.** 
The rich tradition of SR agrarian scholarship— 
Maslov, Oganovski, Chaianov and others—is re- 
duced to a single paragraph of the study. For Sha- 
rapov the important point is the “anti-Marxist 
character of these views,” and he considers it an 
adequate repudiation of Maslov and his ilk simply 
to quote Lenin’s unedifying outburst when he dis- 
covered that Maslov’s Krestianskoe khoziaistvo had 
escaped the vigilant eye of the Soviet censor: “Only 
a fool or an evil saboteur could pass this book.” *° 
Sharapov’s survey of foreign literature is of com- 
parable quality. He is plainly bothered by David 
Mitrany’s Marx against the Peasant, and takes this 
“Harvard University professor” to task, though 
really missing the point of the one issue on which 
he specifically challenges Mitrany.*” In general one 


33 P, N. Pershin, Agrarnaia revoliutsiia v Rossii, Moscow, 
1966, 2 vols. 

34 [bid., v. 1, pp. 219-25. 

35 Sharapov, op. cit. 

36 [bid., p. 13. 

37 [bid., p. 37, The quotation from Mitrany suggests that the 
Bolsheviks’ agrarian program did not satisfy peasant aspirations. 
Sharapoy interprets it as a claim that the Bolsheviks had no 
agrarian program, thereby missing the point. 


welcomes the increased attention paid by Soviet 
scholars to Western scholarship in their fields—but 
when the treatment is as careless and perfunctory as 
in Sharapov’s study, it could as well be omitted 
altogether. 

To summarize, the approach of Soviet historical 
scholarship to the SRs is still the approach of So- 
viet politics—rejection. The SRs represent the re- 
actionary force of petty bourgeois agrarian poli- 
tics, and they richly deserved their fate. Only the 
Left SRs merit closer scrutiny, and these because 
they played, if only for a short time, a progressive 
role. The deeper ideological content of the agrar- 
ian scholarship and political program of the SRs’ 
and the complex motivation of their political lead- 
ers in the troubled events of early 20th-century 


Russian history, seem destined to remain a mystery. 
Part of the problem is that a broader and more 
objective study of the SR movement would reveal 
how very closely it is related to Bolshevism, and 
how powerfully Bolshevism was influenced by neo- 
Populism at crucial stages in its development. 
Present Soviet scholarship still seems to shrink from 
the evidence of that influence. 


Legacies and Alternatives 


The question of the impact of the SRs upon the 
Bolsheviks and upon the success of the Bolshevik 
Revolution is too seldom raised even by Western 
scholars. It is easy enough to point to the negative 


The Socialist Revolutionaries In 1917 


The Right 


The Socialist Revolutionaries maintained that. . . 
the Russian Revolution in its agrarian phase was bound 
. . . to deal a radical blow to the institution of private 
property. The Socialist Revolutionaries realized that 
Russia’s toiling masses lacked the maturity and the 
training in economic self-government, in cooperative 
association, and in management of autonomous labor 
organizations requisite to the establishment of socialist 
society. Yet, instead of drawing a metaphysical line 
of demarcation between capitalism and socialism, they 
visualized a long transition period of “laborism.” The 
alliance of the proletariat with the peasantry could 
bring about this “populist-labor” revolution, with its 
thoroughgoing political democracy, gradually filling its 
forms with a deeper social content. The new order 
would not be socialism, but [would aim at] the build- 
ing of a new social-labor legislation within the frame- 
work of a money economy. It woud represent the 
gradual development of collective forms of economic 
activity or of control over the economy at the expense 
of the purely individual economy. It would mean the 
elimination of private agriculture based on Roman law, 
and its replacement by a regime of equal but individual 
right to the labor use of the land, now nationalized. 
It would include the evolution of cooperation, speeded 
up by the support of the state, the development of 
municipal and government enterprises, the growth of 
a system of factory constitutionalism, with the creation 
of a self-administering industrial republic as its final 
term. In a word, this revolution would mean the 
gradual expulsion from economic life of personal arbi- 
trary will by organized economic democracy. 


—From Viktor Chernov, The Great Russian Revolution, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936, pp. 112-13. 


The Left 


The working people, urban and rural, expressed their 
will to power, far more sharply on economic questions 
than on political ones. . . . The toiling peasants, for 
instance, had long sanctified a goal concerning the 
country’s most vital productive resource, the land: 
all land, including that privately owned, was to be 
turned over—without compensation—to the free and 
equal use of workingmen. Nor did the Russian city 
workers plan to be content with the 1eforms that com- 
prised the social legislation of European countries. 
. . . The day had come when the Russian working 
class believed itself called upon to play a more active 
role both in the political and in the economic affairs 
of thecountry. .. . 

Who represented, ideologically and politically, the 
program of the masses of the people? . . . The pro- 
letariat was largely represented by the Social-Demo- 
crats—the moderate Mensheviks and the radical Bol- 
sheviks. The peasantry was represented at the onset 
of the revolution by the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, 
which later split into right and left wings. The mod- 
erate camp embraced the Mensheviks and Right Social- 
Revolutionaries while the radical camp included the 
Bolsheviks and the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries. It 
must be stated that only the two radical parties had, 
from the very beginning of the revolution, openly iden- 
tified themselves with the aspirations of the working 
masses. The demand for immediate peace on an inter- 
national scale, for a quick inauguration of the agrarian 
revolution, for labor control over production, for trans- 
fer of political power to the working people—all these 
impelled the two left-wing groups. 


—From I. N. Steinberg, In the Workshop of the Revolution, New 
York, Rinehart, 1953, pp. 92-93. 
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contribution of the SRs to the Bolshevik victory— 
their reluctant fumbling with political power and 
their indecisiveness on policy, which opened the 
road to power for the Bolsheviks in October. But 
they also made a positive contribution which de- 
serves attention. The SRs’ concern with the peas- 
ants and with the nationalities influenced Lenin’s 
thinking on both these questions on many occasions 
before and during 1917. Professor Radkey believes 
that important elements of Leninist doctrine can be 
traced to the Populist influence: 


Lenin’s alliance system bears the imprint of Populism 
in its play for the peasantry and its depreciation of the 
Russian bourgeoisie, just as his activism, his willing- 
ness to anticipate the laws of historical development, 
bears traces of the Populist doctrine of the purposeful 
intervention of individuals as a factor in social prog- 
ress.38 


Organizationally, too, the SRs played a role, for it 
was they who “made the Soviet system the accepted 
form of organization for peasants as well as for 
workers. . . .” °° And there is, finally, the very 
extensive, and as yet little explored, impact of SR 
agrarian theory during the 1920’s. The year 1928, 
and the fall of Bukharin, signaled the end of the 
influence of SR agrarian thought, just as the year 
1921 had signaled the end of the SR Party. Both 
demises were milestone events, marking an impor- 
tant stage in the development of the Soviet system 
and also the repudiation of a broader heritage of 
Russian socialist thought. The repudiation was 
not for reasons of irrelevance or inadequacy, but 
for reasons of conflict with older Bolshevik agrarian 
dogmas. For a time it had seemed that SR academi- 
cians might penetrate the fortress and temper these 
dogmas in a way that SR politicians had failed to 
do. 

Professor Radkey has written that “the Bolshe- 
vism of the early years of the revolution is a much 
broader term than the Communism of later times.” 
He writes further that “it was the SRs who made 


°8 Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism, ZA 
39 [bid., p. 244. 
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[Bolshevism] broader and its triumph inevitable.’”*° 
Adapting this point to our own conclusion, it is 
clear that the SRs were uniquely qualified to pro- 
vide both sensitivity and adaptability on agrarian 
questions, and when their influence was finally re- 
pudiated in 1928, it was a much narrower Com- 
munist political doctrine that resulted. 


t is tempting to speculate about alternative fates 
that might have overtaken the SRs. Had there 
been no Bolshevik Revolution, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment might well have bumbled through to the 
Constituent Assembly and to the launching of a 
political democracy, an enterprise which would 
probably have been at least as turbulent as the 
history of political democracies in much of Central 
and Eastern Europe in the interwar years, but in 
which the SR movement would have been bound 
to play a prominent role—as did the peasant parties 
of Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czecholovakia 
and Poland. In agriculture this would almost cer- 
tainly have meant the stabilization of a system of 
peasant holdings rather than collectivization. 

A second alternative, highly unlikely as long as 
Lenin remained at the helm, is that a coalition of 
socialists would have been created, probably of a 
left-socialist complexion, under Bolshevik leader- 
ship. In such a coalition the Left SRs, at least, 
would probably have had a prominent voice and 
would doubtless have tempered Bolshevik agrarian 
policy. 

The third alternative—and the one that came the 
closest to realization—would have seen the gradual 
infiltration of neo-Populist economics into the think- 
ing of Bolshevik leaders, as they dealt concretely 
with problems of peasant farming during the 1920’s. 
In this case, there might have evolved an official 
approach to development economics based on in- 
dividual farming rather than on collectivization, 
profoundly changing the course of Soviet history. 


40 [bid., p. 496. 


The Mensheviks 


By Israel Getzler 


enshevism had its origins in 1903-04 in 
the revolt of the large majority of the founders and 
leaders of the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party (RSDWP) against Lenin’s bid for personal 
domination of the party and for a hypercentralist 
scheme of organization which threatened to confine 
the party to an élite conspiracy of professional 
revolutionaries. The so-called “softs” of the Second 
RSDWP Congress—Julius Martov, A.N. Potresov, 
P. B. Akselrod, E. M. Aleksandrova, V. N. Kro- 
khmal,, Vera Zasulich, Lev Deich, Boris Koltsov, 
Lev Trotsky, and Rosa Galbershtadt of the /skra 
group; and EF. Ya. Levin, V. N. Rozanov, and E. S. 
Levina of the Yuzhnyi rabochii (Southern Worker ) 
group—broke with Lenin in revulsion against the 
ruthless tactics he had adopted during and after 
the Congress in order to impose his leadership, and 
against the organizational concepts set forth in his 
What is to be Done? and A Letter to a Comrade. 
They also resented some of Lenin’s “hards,” an 
aggregation of close personal followers, tough and 


Reader in History at La Trobe University (Mel- 
bourne, Australia), Mr. Getzler is the author of 
Martov: A Political Biography of a Russian Social 
Democrat (Cambridge, England, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), which is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


unscrupulous /skra “agents,” and young rank-and- 


filers from the provincial party organizations. 

The ensuing debate between Lenin and his critics 
was acrimoniously argued out in terms of the latter’s 
concept of a broad, inclusive party of Parteigenos- 
sen versus Lenin’s idea of a narrow, exclusive party 
of professional revolutionaries; of the ethics of 
Lenin’s attempts to gain mastery of the party by 
means of a ruthless purge of its institutions; and, 
above all, of that “personality cult” which soon 
became a permanent feature of Leninism and per- 
manent anathema to the Mensheviks, who preached 
and practiced collective leadership. Soon after the 
Second Congress, Fiodor Dan voiced the Menshe- 
viks’ objection to Lenin’s claim to a special place 
in the party by asking rhetorically: 


Can we tolerate a situation which ties the entire fate 
of the party, and consequently the fate of the Russian 
proletariat and of Russian liberty, to the fate of one 
person, however we may appreciate his mind, talents 
and energy? 1 


1N. Riazanov, Razbitye illiuzii. K voprosu o prichinakh 
krizisa v nashei partii, Geneva, 1904, pp. 16, 144. (For a de- 
tailed discussion of the intraparty controversy preceding, dur- 
ing, and following the Second Congress in 1903, see Bertram 
D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Revolution, New York, Dial 
Press, 1948.—Ed.) 
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In the sphere of party power-politics, the Men- 
shevik-Bolshevik ideological and personal conflict 
was complemented by a bitter struggle for control 
of the central party institutions—i.e., the party’s 
central organ, Jskra, which the Mensheviks cap- 
tured in October 1903 when Lenin quit the editorial 
board after Plekhanov had taken the Mensheviks’ 
side in a dispute over the board’s composition; 
the Central Committee, which the Bolsheviks con- 
trolled; and the émigré Foreign League of Russian 
Revolutionary Social Democracy, which the Men- 
sheviks controlled. Even the Central Committee 
slipped temporarily from Lenin’s control in August 
1904, when its “conciliatory” Bolshevik members 
(notably G. M. Krzhizhanovski and V. A. Noskov), 
who resented the “old man’s” divisive venom and 
wanted a compromise with the Mensheviks, co-opted 
Rozanov, Krokhmal and Rosa Galbershtadt onto 
the committee as representatives of Menshevism. 

Yet, the Mensheviks were strangely remiss in 
exploiting their temporary advantages over Lenin 
in order to gain mastery of the party. Thus, when 
Lenin moved to reestablish his control in April 1905 
by convoking in London a Bolshevik-dominated 
congress which arbitrarily proclaimed itself the 
Third Congress of the RSDWP and elected a 
new Central Committee, all the Mensheviks did to 
counter this provocation was to convene a separate 
“All-Russian Conference of Party Workers” which 
met in Geneva in April-May 1905 and elected an 
Organization Committee. The only effect of this 
was to continue the fiction of RSDWP unity after 
it had in fact been deliberately disrupted by Lenin. 
In short, the Mensheviks lost their opportunity to 
contain Lenin and gain control of the party by fail- 
ing to translate their moral victory in the aftermath 
of the Second Congress into hard power positions. 


The Revolution of 1905 


The 1905 Revolution had the effect of diverting 
the attention of both rival factions from the “or- 
ganizational question” to such immediate issues as 
what attitude the party should take toward the de- 
mands of liberal zemstvo (county assembly) groups 
for sweeping governmental reforms, toward the 
“Shidlovski Commission” which the Tsar appointed 
soon after “Bloody Sunday” to inquire into the 
causes of labor unrest, and toward the proposals 
advanced by Minister of Interior A. I. Bulygin, 
in August 1905, for a merely consultative Duma. 
Above all, the revolution placed the questions of 
an attempt to seize power (posed by Lenin) and 
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of the composition of a postrevolutionary govern- 
ment (posed by Parvus and Trotsky) squarely on 
the Social Democratic agenda. If Tsarism toppled, 
who would form the provisional government? And 
what, in Marxist terms, should be the function of a 
social democratic workers’ party after having played 
a vanguard role in a bourgeois revolution in a back- 
ward country where socialism could not yet be 
realized? Should it take its place in the government, 
or in opposition? 

The Mensheviks did not allow themselves to be 
tempted by the alluring prospect of power. While 
Parvus and Trotsky threw overboard altogether the 
doctrine of bourgeois revolution and Lenin dis- 
carded its complement—abstention from power— 
to advocate socialist participation in a postrevolu- 
tionary government, Mensheviks continued to re- 
gard it as an “incontestable proposition” that, until 
the advent of a socialist revolution (which could 
not yet be the order of the day in backward Russia), 


- social democracy is and must remain a party of 
extreme opposition, as distinct from all other parties 
which may consider, in one form or another, to one de- 
gree or another, participation in the state power of bour- 
geois society.2 


True, the Mensheviks did not entirely exclude the 
possibility that the bourgeoisie might default on 
its “historical duty,” and that the Social Democrats 
would then be forced, willy-nilly, to assume power 
in order to save the revolution. But in that event 
they predicted that they would have no other choice 
than to attempt to plunge their backward country 
into socialism, and that such an attempt would 
inevitably share the fate of the Paris Commune 
unless revolution were to spread to the West.° 

A self-denying ordinance of abstention from 
power was made part of the Mensheviks’ official 
doctrine by the Geneva “Conference of Party Work- 
ers,’ in April-May 1905. This meeting reaffirmed 
the “bourgeois” nature of the developing Russian 
revolution and enjoined the party not to capture 


2 A. Martynov, Dve diktatury, Geneva, 1905, pp. 55, 57. For 
a more detailed account of the 1905 debate on this issue, see 
the author’s “Marxist Revolutionaries and the Dilemma of 
Power,” in the forthcoming volume, In Memoriam B. I. Nico- 
laevsky, edited by L. K. D. Kristof; also, Solomon M. Schwarz, 
The Russian Revolution of 1905, Chicago and London, 1967, 
pp. 8-28, 246-54. 

3L. Martov, “Na ocheredi. Rabochaia partiia i zakhvat 
vlasti kak nasha blizhaishaia zadacha,” Iskra, No. 93, March 
17, 1905. (Martov’s real name was Yulii Osipovich Tseder- 
baum. He adopted Martov as his pen and party name, signing 
himself sometimes as Julius Martov, and sometimes as L. 
Martov or L.M. “L” was the initial of his favorite sister, 
Lydia.) 


or share power in a revolutionary provisional gov- 
ernment, but to assume a role of “extreme revolu- 
tionary opposition.” It allowed for a seizure of 
power only for the purpose of building socialism 
and in only one situation—if the revolution should 
“leap into the advanced countries of Europe.” * 


here were a number of basic flaws in the 
Menshevik revolutionary scheme. The working class 
was cast in the role of “class emancipator,” of 
“vanguard” and even “hegemon” of the “national 
liberation struggle,” and was called upon to bear the 
brunt of the fight to topple Tsardom. Yet, once 
victory was achieved, this vanguard was expected to 
exercise self-restraint. It was to switch over to the 
role of a broadly-hased social democratic opposition 
party which would content itself with acting as a 
gadfly to “exert revolutionary pressure on the will 
of the liberal and radical bourgeoisie” and thus 
compel the new bourgeois holders of state power, 
in spite of themselves, to carry the revolution for- 
ward to its “logical conclusion”—i.e., to those 
farthest republican and democratic limits which, in 
due historical season, would serve as the starting 
point for a socialist revolution.” 

It was certainly too much to expect such self- 
abnegation from an ill-used and rebellious working 
class which hoped, as a contemporary workingmen’s 
leaflet put it, to “topple the Tsarist government and 
set up our own.” ° Nor was the Mensheviks’ self- 
denying ordinance any more palatable to the many 
socialist intellectuals and professional revolution- 
aries who in 1905 swallowed their misgivings about 
the “hard” centralism and amoralism of the Bol- 
sheviks and opted for the latter’s more revolutionary 
program calling for seizure of power and establish- 
ment of a revolutionary provisional government.’ 
Indeed, in those heady “days of liberty,” even 
good Mensheviks like Aleksandr Martynov and 
Fiodor Dan renounced their commitment to the 
principle of abstention from power and adopted 
views hardly distinguishable from those of Parvus 
and Trotsky.* 


4Pervaia obshcherusskaia konferentsiia partinykh rabot- 
nikov, Supplement to Jskra, No. 100, May 15, 1905, pp. 23-4. 

5 Martynoy, op. cit.; Martov, loc. cit. supra. 

6 Reproduced in V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia (2nd ed.), Vol. II, 
Moscow, 1935, p. 113. 

7 Based on author’s interview with N. V. Volsky (Valen- 
tinov) in Paris, June 1961. 

8F. I. Dan, Proiskhozhdenie bolshevizma, New York, 1946, 
p. 384. 


But whatever the flaws in the Mensheviks’ revo- 
lutionary strategy, their “resolution” of the dilemma 
of power—a dilemma which still seems to bedevil 
Marxist revolutionaries in backward countries °— 
was dictated to them by their understanding of 
peasant Russia, their Marxist theory of the state, 
and their democratic commitment. While they 
believed that Russia’s vast millions of peasants, 
craftsmen and urban poor provided “ample fuel 
for revolution,” they were even more convinced that 
these “petty bourgeois” masses did not want social- 
ism. As Martynov observed in a 1905 article en- 
titled “In the Struggle with the Marxist Conscience,” 
this compelled Social Democrats to ask themselves 
whether they had the right to seize power and to 
“use the authority of state power to neutralize the 
resistance of the petty bourgeoisie to the socialist 
pretensions of the proletariat.” *° It was thus “in 
struggle with their Marxist conscience” that the 
Mensheviks came to rule out a Social Democratic 
assumption of power in the emerging Russian revo- 
lution, except as a tragic necessity. Their perhaps 
overdogmatic adherence to a narrow Marxist “exec- 
utive committee” theory of the state led them to 
take a position which would leave the Social Demo- 
crats, even after leading a successful revolution, 
with no better choice than abstention from power 
or a premature and suicidal plunge into socialism. 


Revolutionary Tactics 


Because they saw their future role as one not 
of ruling but of forming a militant opposition to 
the government which would issue from the revo- 
lution, the Mensheviks turned their energies in the 
latter half of 1905 to developing the concept of 
“revolutionary self-government.” It was this con- 
cept rather than their orthodox and “democratic” 
justification of the taboo on assuming power which 
was the Mensheviks’ most positive and significant 
contribution to the Marxist debate on the issue of 
power and to Social Democratic revolutionary tac- 
tics and practice in Russia. 

The Mensheviks’ idea of revolutionary self-gov- 
ernment may have been inspired in part by strategy 
outlined in Marx’s Address of the Central Bureau 
to the Communist League of 1850 and in part by 


9See the author’s “Marxist Revolutionaries and _ the 
Dilemma of Power,” loc. cit. supra. 
10 Martynov, “V borbe s marksistskoi sovestiu,” Iskra, No. 


102, June 5, 1905. 
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the historical precedent of the Paris Commune.” 
But it derived its immediate and greatest impetus 
from the “municipal revolutions” of early 1905 in 
Georgia and Latvia, where Tsarist police and off- 
cials were ousted from entire areas and replaced 
by local revolutionary authorities, and particularly 
from the action of the crew of the Tsarist battleship 
Potemkin, who mutinied and set up a “military 
republic” aboard their ship in June 1905.'* Spurred 
by these examples, the watchword “revolutionary 
self-government” and the organizational projects 
and forms it fathered stood in the center of Men- 
shevik political thinking and agitation during the 
second half of 1905. 


From this idea stemmed the Mensheviks’ cam- 
paign for the creation of so-called “nonaffiliated 
workers’ organizations” in which workers would be 
united on the basis of social-economic and political 
needs common to the entire working class, regard- 
less of their trade or industry,’* and Akselrod’s 
plan for a “workers” congress” **—both these proj- 
ects expressing the Mensheviks’ concern with the 
task of organizing, educating and activating the 
vast and amorphous working masses which re- 
mained outside the party. But this was just one 
aspect of a broader strategy calling for the creation 
of a “network of organs of revolutionary self-govern- 
ment” in towns and villages, expanding “gradually 
all over the country with the perspective of an 
ultimate assault on the center of government.” 
By this means the Mensheviks hoped to unleash 
a “people’s revolution from below” against Tsarism. 
They envisaged the revolutionary process as taking 
the form of an intensifying conflict between aggres- 
sive organs of revolutionary self-government and a 
defensive central government. 


hese Menshevik ideas undoubtedly furnished 
the theoretical basis as well as the stimulus for the 
establishment of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies 
which sprang up in St. Petersburg and a number of 
provincial towns in the latter part of 1905. The 


_‘tL. M. (Martov), “Na ocheredi. ‘Boikot’ Dumy i revo- 
liutsionnoe samoupravlenie naroda,” Iskra, No. 109, August 29, 
1905. 
: '2 Martov, “Chernomorskoe vosstanie,” Iskra, No. 104, July 1, 
905 

18 Pervaia obshcherusskaia konferentsiia ..., p. 21. 

4 J. L. H. Keep, The Rise of Social Democracy in Russia, 
Oxford, 1963, pp. 214-15. 

© Martov, “Na ocheredi. ‘Boikot’? Dumy i revoliutsionnoe 
samoupravlenie naroda,” loc. cit. supra. 
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nonafhiliated workers’ organizations and “workers’ 
agitational committees” advocated by the Menshe- 
viks were intended initially to serve as a “point 
of departure for the political rallying of the work- 
ing class” and as a recruiting ground and support 
for the accelerated building of “an independent 
workers’ party under the banner of social democ- 
racy.” They were then expected, under Social 
Democratic guidance, to become “permanent revo- 
lutionary organizations of the proletariat aiming at 
constant intervention in state and public affairs in 
the interests of the working class.” ° It was also a 
Menshevik idea that the workers’ organizations 
should elect an illegal “National Duma” represent- 
ing the pays réel to confront and possibly supplant 
the State Duma of the pays légal.'* 

Small wonder, then, that Martov, upon his arrival 
in St. Petersburg at the end of October 1905, saw 
in the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies “the embodi- 
ment of our ideas of revolutionary self-govern- 
ment.” ** More than that, one can perhaps discern 
in the Menshevik concepts of revolutionary workers’ 
organs intervening in state affairs in the interests 
of the working class, and of a National Duma repre- 
sentative of the working masses confronting and 
challenging the State Duma, a scheme of dual gov- 
ernment not only consistent with the Mensheviks’ 
conception of their own intended role as an irrec- 
oncilable, militant opposition to the government 
that would succeed Tsarism, but also curiously an- 
ticipatory of the “dual power” that was to emerge 
twelve years later during the short life of the Pro- 
visional Government of 1917. 


The Mensheviks After 1905 


The ultimate defeat of the 1905 Revolution tem- 
porarily shelved the dilemma of power and ushered 
in a period of revolutionary ebb during which the 
Mensheviks proved themselves better equipped than 
the Bolsheviks and the Socialist Revolutionaries to 
exploit the new opportunities for “open” political 
activity offered by the early post-1905 semi-constitu- 
tional regime and even—though on a reduced scale 
—by the subsequent Stolypin regime established 


16 Pervaia obshcherusskaia konferentsiia ..., p. 21. 

17 See the author’s Martov, Political Biography of a Russian 
Social Democrat, London, Cambridge University Press, 1967, 
pp. 107-09. 

18 Martov letter to P. B. Akselrod, end of October 1905, in 
Pisma P. B. Akselroda i Yu O. Martova, 1901-1916, Berlin, 
1924, p. 146. 


in June 1907.* While the Bolsheviks continued as 
a small, militarized underground harassed by the 
police, maintaining itself by criminal or shady 
methods, and keeping up the pretense that an 
armed uprising was still on the Russian agenda, 
the Mensheviks’ “practical workers” (praktiki) en- 
gaged in constructive efforts to gain a foothold 
among the industrial working class through various 
kinds of aboveground organizations and projects. 
These included trade unions, workers’ educational 
associations and clubs, insurance and medical 
schemes, créches, legal journals, a committee of 
the Social Democratic members of the Duma, and 
even medical and scientific congresses. 

The greater effectiveness of the Menshevik tactics 
as compared with those of the Bolsheviks was 
translated into party-political terms at the Fourth 
(Unification) Congress of the RSDWP held at 
Stockholm, Sweden, in April 1906, which reunited 
the two wings of the party and marked a clear-cut 
victory for Menshevism. Mensheviks constituted a 
majority of the delegates and elected a Central 
Committee consisting of seven Mensheviks and three 
Bolsheviks. Bolshevik resolutions in favor of “prep- 
aration for an armed uprising,” the use of partisan 
tactics, and a boycott of the Duma were roundly 
defeated, while Menshevik resolutions calling for a 
positive attitude toward Duma elections, formation 
of a Social Democratic fraction in the Duma, and 
an agrarian program of “municipalization” were 
adopted. As opposed to the Bolsheviks’ agrarian 
program demanding nationalization of all land (in- 
cluding peasant land), the Menshevik program 
envisaged the handing over of state and private 
land (excluding peasant land) to democratic organs 
of local government or municipalities for leasing 
to peasants on an individual basis (excepting large 
estates run on modern capitalist lines, which would 
be managed on a collective basis). 

That the Menshevik praktiki were not more 
successful in the long run was due to a combina- 
tion of factors. One was the fact that the Bolsheviks 
regained a demoralizing, if precarious, control over 
party institutions after their victory at the London 
Congress of the RSDWP in 1907. Others were the 


disillusionment of large sections of the intelligentsia 


*P.A. Stolypin was appointed Minister of Interior in 
April 1906 and shortly thereafter Premier as well. His regime 
was characterized on the one hand by extreme brutality in 
the suppression of revolutionary activities and the rights of 
ethnic minorities, and on the other hand by rather farsighted 
agrarian policies which for the first time permitted peasants 
to leave their village communes and acquire private plots of 


land.—Ed. 


19 Getzler, Martov, Political Biography . . 


with the revolutionary movement, the economic 
crisis which hit and cowed the working class, and 
above all, the savage repressive policies of the 
Stolypin regime. If some Social Democratic activity 
continued even during the dark period of Stolypin 
repression, it was thanks chiefly to the dogged 
efforts of the Menshevik “practical workers” in 
Russia, who ignored the Bolshevik-controlled party 
institutions and underground organizations and 
entrenched themselves in the Menshevik-sponsored 
front organizations. However, their exodus from 
the party organizations, which they abandoned to 
the Bolsheviks as “spy-ridden nests of provocation,” 
and their dispersal into legal and semi-legal chan- 
nels of marginal Social Democratic activity had the 
result that in the post-Stolypin era of heightened 
industrial conflict the Bolsheviks were able to bring 
many of the revived underground party organiza- 
tions under their control, utilizing them as strong- 
points from which to develop positions of strength 
in such legal areas of activity as the press, the trade 
unions, and the Social Democratic fraction in the 
Duma (which they had hitherto spurned). In 
this way, the Bolsheviks sought to outflank, dislodge, 
and defeat their Menshevik rivals. 


True, Martov and such close followers as his 
brother Sergei (Yezhov), Yuri Larin and Eva 
Broido tried to rebuild a network of Menshevik 
underground party organizations, the so-called Ini- 
tiative Groups, which were designed to underpin and 
integrate into the party the scattered and uncoor- 
dinated elements of the legal superstructure the 
praktiki had built.*° But they proved no match for 
the Bolshevik organizers, who had learned to make 
astute use of legal and illegal agitation. While the 
Mensheviks strove to educate the primitive Russian 
working class and to rally it behind limited but 
achievable objectives, the Bolsheviks laid stress on 
demagogical appeals to class hatred and millenarian 
illusions, leading the workers into futile strikes and 
bloody demonstrations in a reckless attempt to pro- 
voke a showdown with the regime and create a 
revolutionary situation. 


The Decline of Menshevism 


The Mensheviks’ tactics of combined legal and 
illegal activities designed to gain as wide a foothold 
as possible among the working class made good 


» p. 134. 
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sense as a method of survival during the Stolypin 
period (1907-10). They also made good sense in 
the four succeeding years up to 1914, which were 
characterized by industrial prosperity coupled with 
heightened labor conflicts, by the disintegration of 
Stolypin’s political system, and by the radicalization 
of the Kadets and even the Octobrists.* Certainly 
these tactics were more responsible than the Bolshe- 
viks’ attempt to play upon the elemental and utopian 
yearnings of embittered Russian workers new to 
the cities and still tied to their village origins. 

But in order to be effective, the Menshevik tactics 
required a party organization capable of coordinat- 
ing the activities of the émigrés abroad and the 
“practical” and underground workers in Russia, a 
Social Democratic party proper in which the Bol- 
sheviks—who disapproved of both the tactics and 
the strategic objective—could be made to submit or 
leave the party. Except for a precarious year be- 
tween the Stockholm and London party congresses, 
however, the Mensheviks never had control of the 
party, nor did they make any determined effort to 
gain it. In fact, they had a final opportunity to 
capture the party and bring Lenin and his small 
Bolshevik faction in Russia (the “Bolshevik Cen- 
ter’) and abroad (the editorial broad of Proletarii) 
to heel in 1909-10, when the Bolsheviks were hope- 
lessly divided into “Otzovists,” ‘Conciliators” ”° 
and Leninists proper, with the Leninists seriously 
compromised by the “expropriation” scandals and 
a host of other shady deals. But, at the Unifica- 


* Kadets—abbreviation for the Constitutional Democratic 
Party founded in 1905, a liberal middle-class party advocating 
a constitutional monarchy along English lines and various 
political and economic reforms. The Oktiabristy (Octobrists) , 
whose party was also founded in 1905, were largely landowners 
and leading members of the bureaucracy. They favored a 
constitutional monarchy with a strong executive responsible 
to the monarch himself and were opposed to the Kadet pro- 
gram of land redistribution —Ed. 

°°In 1908, the ultra-left wing of the Bolsheviks, many of 
whom had called for total boycott of the Duma in 1907, split 
into two groups: the Otzovists (Recallers) and Ultimatists. 
The Otzovists demanded the immediate recall of delegates to 
the Duma; the Ultimatists wanted to order the delegates to 
obey unconditionally the instructions of the Central Committee. 
The Conciliators were those Bolsheviks who, at the January 
1910 plenum of the Central Committee in Paris, pressed for 
reunification with the Mensheviks over Lenin’s opposition. 

1 After 1906, the Bolsheviks and Maximalists (Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries), in order to obtain funds for financing revolu- 
tionary activities, resorted to outright acts of robbery which 
they euphemistically called “expropriations.” In June 1907, 
more than a quarter of a million rubles was stolen from the 
State Bank in Tiflis (Georgia). Information obtained by a 
Russian police spy in Lenin’s confidence resulted in the arrest 
of several conspirators when they tried to change the ruble 
notes in Western Europe. The arrests and the indignation of 
the German Social Democratic newspaper Vorwdarts at learning 
that its facilities had been used by the conspirators to transport 
the stolen funds touched off a great scandal in socialist circles. 
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tion Plenum of the RSDWP Central Committee 
held in Paris in January-February 1910, the Men- 
sheviks let their opportunity slip away. Though in 
a strong position, they failed to press home their 
advantage and accepted a compromise which gave 
them a moral victory plus some Bolshevik promises 
—but no control over the party institutions.” 

The final upshot was that in 1912 a resolute 
Lenin confronted the Mensheviks and the rest of the 
party with still another coup by convoking a new 
“All-Russian Party Conference” at Prague which, 
though not attended by the Mensheviks, set itself 
up as representing the party and elected a new, 
purely Leninist Central Committee. The so-called 
“August Bloc” of non-Bolshevik Social Democrats, 
which met at Vienna in August 1912, could only 
register the fact that the Bolsheviks were forging 
ahead and beginning to make good their claim 
that they were the party. It is perhaps an index of 
the Mensheviks’ failure to establish and preserve a 
genuine, broadly-based, Russian Social Democratic 
workers’ party that they knew no better remedy 
for their frustration than to make a pathetic appéal 
to the Socialist International to discipline the Bol- 
sheviks and impose party unity from above on those 
who did not care for social democracy. 


Internal Divergences 


In contrast with the Bolsheviks, whose favorite 
method of dealing with dissent was to purge the dis- 
senters, the Mensheviks, like the German Social 
Democrats, allowed dissident factions to exist within 
their ranks and practiced collective leadership. 
This toleration of dissent and adherence to collec- 
tive leadership gave the Menshevik wing of the 
party a more democratic and intellectual com- 
plexion, but at the same time a more amorphous 
type of organization. It was possibly its more per- 
missive and richly intellectual atmosphere, as well 
as the high moral standards of its leaders and 
lieutenants, that attracted so many Russified Jewish 
and Georgian intellectuals and party workers into 
the Menshevik camp rather than into the fold of a 
monolithic and morally indifferent Bolshevism.” 


?2 Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, London, 1960, pp. 117-20; also, Getzler, Martov, Politi- 
cal Biography . . ., pp. 127-32. 

*3 Right from its inception, Menshevism seems to have been 
more attractive than Bolshevism to Russified Jews. Of the 
25 Jews present at the Second Congress of the RSDWP in 
1903, 6 were Bundists, 4 were Bolsheviks (out of 20), and 15 
were Mensheviks (out of 17). 


A basic division developed in the Menshevik 
camp in the period 1906-12, between a right wing 
largely located in Russia and the more left-wing 
Menshevik leaders abroad. A group of party intel- 
lectuals associated with the Nasha zaria journal in 
St. Petersburg and led by A. N. Potresov and Vladi- 
mir Levitski (Martov’s youngest brother) agreed 
with the leaders of the Menshevik “practical work- 
ers” in Russia—P. A. Garvi, K. M. Yermolaev and 
I. A. Isuv—on shifting party activity from under- 
ground into legal channels and overt front organi- 
zations; they wrote off the underground party as 
outmoded and demoralized and were firmly opposed 
to compromise with the Bolsheviks. On the other 
hand, the Menshevik leaders abroad—Martov, Dan 
and Martynov, who edited Golos sotsialdemokrata 
in Paris—while agreeing that the bulk of party 
effort should be shifted into legal and semi-legal 
activities, insisted on the need to link these activities 
with an underground party skeleton which would 
make sure that work in the open arena would not 
lose its social democratic character and objectives. 
The Menshevik leaders abroad therefore sponsored 
and supported the underground “Initiative Groups” 
which combined legal and illegal work. The émigré 
leaders also favored unity with the Bolsheviks and 
thus antagonized the champions of “practical 
work.” 

On the periphery of the Menshevik camp, some- 
times inside it but more often outside, were Ple- 
khanov’s so-called “Party Mensheviks” and Trot- 
sky’s Pravda group. The former endorsed the 
Bolsheviks’ denunciation of the Menshevik praktiki 
as “liquidators” who wished to bury the party, while 
the latter agreed with the Bolsheviks on revolu- 
tionary tactics and with the Mensheviks on princi- 
ples of party organization, assuming a mediatory 
role in seeking party unity. 

The émigré leaders and “practical worker” group 
became deeply estranged at the time of the RSDWP 
Central Committee Plenum of January 1910 in 
Paris, when the latter felt that their vital interests 
had been sacrificed by the leaders for the sake of 
an illusory unity with the Bolsheviks. True, by 
August 1912, the “practical worker” group, which 
bore the brunt of the Bolshevik onslaught on the 
Menshevik positions in Russia, became somewhat 
reconciled to the Menshevik leaders abroad; ** still 
it continued to remain close to the Nasha zaria 
group on the right wing of Menshevism. 


24P. Garvi, “Vospominaniia, Peterburg-Odessa-Vienna 1912 
g.”, Inter-University Project on the History of the Menshevik 
Movement, New York, n.d., p. 37. 


Although the First World War gave rise to new 
divisions and alignments (the greatest surprise be- 
ing Plekhanov’s Yedinstvo group of patriotic social 
democratic “defensists” ), the basic division in Men- 
shevism between left and right wings remained more 
or less intact—but translated into terms of inter- 
nationalism versus defensism. On the left were the 
émigré Menshevik-Internationalists led by Martov, 
Martynov and Akselrod, who were active in the 
Zimmerwald socialist peace movement. They were 
supported in Russia by the so-called “Siberian 
Zimmerwaldists” (Irakli G. Tseretelli and Dan), 
the “Initiative Groups,” and the Menshevik fraction 
in the Duma, led by N. S. Chkheidze. On the right 
was Potresov’s Nasha zaria group of “self-defen- 
sists,” who gave full support to the workers’ sections 
of the War Industries Commission led by Menshe- 
viks Kuzma Gvozdev and B. O. Bogdanov. But the 
Menshevik Internationalists in Russia (as distinct 
from their comrades abroad) also gave conditional 
support to the workers’ sections, though they did 
so for very different reasons, seeing in them a legal 
means of addressing, rallying and organizing the 
industrial working class at a time when savage 
police repression had driven both Bolshevik and 
Menshevik organizations either out of existence or 
into ineffective underground activity. 


The February Revolution 


When the February Revolution of 1917 came, the 
Mensheviks had good reason to feel jubilant and 
elated, for the chief tenets of their credo had been 
vindicated: the take-over was a spontaneous peo- 
ple’s revolution in which the industrial working 
class had played a vanguard role, rather than a 
time-tabled, armed uprising organized by a narrow 
party of professional revolutionaries. The predicted 
conflict between liberal bourgeois society and Tsar- 
dom, which the Mensheviks had included as a 
major factor in their revolutionary strategy, had 
been exemplified in the role the Progressive Bloc 
had played in the isolation of the Tsarist regime 
from society. 

Moreover, the Mensheviks’ tactics of entrenching 
themselves wherever and whenever possible in legal 
organizations, such as the workers’ groups of the 
War Industries Commission, the Social Democratic 
fraction of the Duma, and the cooperatives, had 
maintained Social Democratic continuity during 
the dark war years. When Tsardom toppled, these 
were the organizations whose leaders took the initia- 
tive in forming the Petrograd Soviet, the Menshe- 
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GEORGI PLEKHANOV, the “father” of Russian 
Marxism, once remarked that the only thing all the 
Mensheviks had in common was the conviction that they 
were somehow better than the Bolsheviks. Although the 
comment was made half in jest, it was meant to challenge 
the notion that Menshevism constituted a political move- 
ment based upon clearly distinguishable and consistent 
principles. Indeed, there were so many twists and turns 
in Menshevik policies, the movement was so frequently 
wracked by disputes and splits, and so many of the 
conflicts were heavily overladen with personal vendettas, 
that Plekhanov’s remark would seem to contain some 
truth. 

Pavel Borisovich Akselrod, however, was one of the 
few Menshevik leaders whose political outlook remained 
firm. Once he recognized the fundamental nature of the 
differences between his interpretation of Marxism and 
Lenin’s, he never compromised. On virtually every major 
issue he found himself directly opposed to Lenin, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that after 1903 Russian Social 
Democracy developed along two lines, one established by 
Akselrod and the other by Lenin. To be sure, Menshevism 
did not ever evolve into a truly united movement, but to a 
greater or lesser degree all its adherents took as their 
point of departure Akselrod’s views. 

Born in 1850 into a poor Jewish family, Akselrod came 
of age during a period marked by rapid economic and 
social change and by revolutionary ferment. By the time 
he was 20, he had come under the influence of Lassalle’s 
writings, and in 1873 he participated in the “Go-to-the- 
People” movement. In 1874 he visited Germany where he 
was deeply impressed by the mass character of political 
meetings and by the wide participation of workers in the 
affairs of the Social Democratic Party. For the rest of his 
life he was to emphasize the importance of creating a 
revolutionary movement in which the masses themselves 
would play a decisive role. 

During the next few years Akselrod was active, first, in 
the Bakuninist movement, then, in Chernyi Peredel 
(Black Partition). In 1883, by which time he had emi- 
grated to Switzerland, he collaborated with Plekhanov 
and several others in founding the Russian Marxist move- 
ment. In the late 1890’s he emerged as its outstanding 
strategist and tactician with the publication of a series of 
pamphlets on the role to be played by the proletariat in 
the first, bourgeois revolution in Russia. 

He met Lenin for the first time in 1895. Though they 
agreed on fundamentals and quickly developed respect 
for each other, there were hints of serious differences 
from the start. Even at this early stage Lenin expressed 
deep hostility toward Russian liberals, whereas Akselrod, 
striving to remain faithful to the Marxist creed, contended 
that Social Democrats must support the liberals in their 
struggle against the autocracy. Plekhanov, who agreed 
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with Akselrod, succinctly described the point at issue: 
“You turn your back to the liberals, but we our face. . . .” 

Nevertheless, from 1900 until 1903, Akselrod collabo- 
rated with Lenin and others in editing Iskra, the Social 
Democratic paper which was to be a key factor in cen- 
tralizing the Russian Marxist movement. But at the 
Second Congress of the RSDWP in 1903, when Lenin’s 
commitment to an elitist organization emerged with clar- 
ity, Akselrod thoroughly repudiated his comrade. 


AT THE CONGRESS and for a few months thereafter, 
most Russian Marxists were confused and perplexed by 
the conflict between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. The 
dispute seemed to have resulted more from personal an- 
tagonisms than from differences of principle. It was an 
article by Akselrod, published in /skra in late 1903 and 
early 1904, that for the first time provided the conflict 
with an ideological dimension.2, He contended that Rus- 
sian Social Democracy was beset by a contradiction be- 
tween the “subjective aims” of Marxists and the “objective 
reality” of the type of party they had created. Subjec- 
tively, Marxists were committed to the idea that the basic 
mission of the socialist movement in Russia was to stimu- 
late the political initiative (samodeiatelnost) of the pro- 
letariat; the ultimate goal was the creation of a political 
party in which the masses would directly participate, in 
which control would be exercised from below. But be- 
cause of the repressive conditions under which Russian 
Marxists had been forced to operate, stress had been 
placed on a highly centralized party engaged primarily in 
illegal activities. Consequently, argued Akselrod, there 
had emerged among the leaders of Russian Social De- 
mocracy a kind of “fetishism of centralism,” which in 
practice meant that the movement was controlled by a 
small group of professional revolutionaries. Lenin and 
his followers, he warned, were determined to maintain 
this state of affairs, and it was his contention that the time 
had come to steer the party back to the correct path, to 
“Europeanize” the movement. 

Akselrod’s views on party organization were enough 
to make collaboration with Lenin unfeasible. But very 
soon a series of new issues arose, several of them clearly 
related to the organizational question. During the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, the Bolsheviks urged the Social Democrats 
to prepare for an armed uprising by the proletariat and 


1 Perepiska G. V. Plekhanova i P. B. Akselroda, Moscow, 
1925, Vol. I,p. 271. 

2P. B. Akselrod, “Obedinenie rossiskoi sotsialdemokratii 
i yeia zadachi,” Iskra, No. 55, Dec. 15, 1903, and No. 57, 
Jan. 15, 1904. 
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for the establishment of a “revolutionary democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry,” which 
was to introduce democracy. Several prominent Men- 
sheviks, intoxicated by the early revolutionary successes, 
subscribed to similar tactics. Akselrod, however, insisted 
that Russia was ready only for a bourgeois revolution 
to be made by the middle class, with the support, en- 
couragement and prodding of the working class. He 
called upon Social Democrats not to lose sight of the 
fact that the Russian proletariat was still a small minority, 
poorly organized, politically immature and therefore in- 
capable of exercising power. Socialism could best be 
promoted, he insisted, by taking advantage of every legal 
and political opportunity to educate the laboring masses 
and organize them into a class-conscious and indepen- 
dent political force. Within a year the entire Menshevik 
movement acknowledged the validity of Akselrod’s rea- 
soning and accepted most of his major proposals. 


IN THE YEARS between the 1905 and 1917 Revolu- 
tions, the chasm between Akselrod and Lenin widened. 
Whereas the Bolshevik leader continued to press for a 
conspiratorial party and sanctioned armed robberies to 
fill the coffers of his faction, the ideological spokesman 
of Menshevism placed increasing emphasis on the idea 
that the Russian movement must transform itself as far 
as possible into a mass movement along lines set by 
Western socialist parties. Moreover, Akselrod expressed 
the utmost contempt for the Bolshevik’s indifference to 
what he considered to be inviolable moral principles of 
political behavior. In 1912 the two factions formally 
split, a development Akselrod had predicted and often 
advocated. 

When the First World War broke out, Lenin and 
Akselrod agreed that the socialist parties of the bel- 
ligerent countries must not support their governments. 
Both opposed the Burgfrieden (suspension of class 
struggle) that so many socialists advocated. But this 
is where the agreement between them ended. Lenin 
called upon the European proletariat to turn the inter- 
national conflict into a civil war and urged a complete 
break with the Second International, whose leader he 
accused of having betrayed the working class to the 
bourgeoisie. Akselrod saw the failure of the International 
to prevent the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 not as the 
result of treacherous behavior by individuals or social 
groups but as the consequence of its longstanding in- 
ability to counteract the appeal of nationalism. He hoped 
to maintain the unity of the International and to per- 
suade its leaders to abandon their pro-war policy in 
favor of a massive campaign for a conciliatory peace 
based on the slogan of “no annexations and no _ in- 
demnities.” 


The collapse of the Russian autocracy in March 1917 
seemed to him to provide the Russian revolutionary 
movement with an excellent opportunity to press for this 
kind of peace. He was disappointed with the Provisional 
Government and with leading Mensheviks in Russia for 
not acting with greater energy and imagination in an 
effort to mobilize the European proletariat in support 
of a peace campaign. He feared that this failure, as 
much as anything else, would play into the hands of 
the Bolsheviks. His apprehension was not ill-founded. 
Within a few months Lenin seized power, an act that 
Akselrod considered “simply a historical crime without 
parallel in modern history.” * For several years he was 
convinced that the Soviet regime could not last.4 As a 
Marxist, he found it inconceivable that history would 
fail to avenge herself on those who had violated her 
rules by seizing control in a country totally unprepared 
for proletarian rule. Unlike many of his Menshevik col- 
leagues, Akselrod refused to see any progressive features 
in the Bolshevik system. It appeared to him that in es- 
tablishing a terroristic dictatorship in the name of a 
proletariat that comprised a small minority of the pop- 
ulation, the Bolsheviks had demonstrated to all the world 
that they were counterrevolutionaries, no different in 
their basic outlook from the extremists on the right. 


AKSELROD DIED in Berlin in 1928, unshaken in his 
commitment to Marxism. Events in Russia did not lend 
him to reconsider his philosophical premises because he 
had concluded as far back as 1904 that Lenin and his 
followers had abandoned the most essential elements of 
the creed. As far as Akselrod was concerned, the Soviet 
experiment did not in any way point up deficiencies in 
Marxism. It only proved to him his oft-repeated con- 
tention that an avowedly Marxist movement which did 
not enlist the participation of a politically mature major- 
ity of the proletariat was bound to betray the most sacred 
ideals of socialism. 


—Abraham Ascher 


(Mr. Ascher is Associate Professor of History of Brook- 
lyn College, New York, and a frequent contributor to this 
journal.) 


3 Akselrod to Kautsky, n. d. 1918, Nicolaevsky collection on 


deposit at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace. 

4 Akselrod had gone to Russia in May 1917, on the second 
sealed train to pass through Germany. He left the country 
in August 1917 to attend the Stockholm Peace Conference 
(which never took place). Asked by the Menshevik Central 
Committee to stay abroad in order to keep Western socialists 
informed of developments, he never again returned to Russia. 
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viks’ dream-come-true of “organs of revolutionary 
self-government.” 

The Menshevik originators and founders of the 
Petrograd Soviet thus had a substantial headstart 
over their Bolshevik rivals, who, caught napping 
by events and cut off from their leader abroad, dis- 
played remarkably little initiative in the early days 
of the February Revolution. Similarly, while the 
Socialist Revolutionaries were more popular and 
more numerous than the Mensheviks, the latter’s 
pre-planned policies and rich political and organiza- 
tional experience made them the senior partners 
in the Menshevik-SR alliance that dominated the 
Soviets until the “October” (November) Revolu- 
tion. That the Mensheviks in the early stages of 
the revolution formed the most influential political 
group in the camp of “democracy” (comprised 
of the parties which supported the Soviets) was 
reflected in their dominant position of leadership 
in the Executive Committee of Soviets: N. S. 
Chkheidze, who had led the Menshevik fraction in 
the Fourth Duma, was its formal chairman, while 
Irakli Tseretelli, the hero and martyr of the Second 
Duma, became its de facto and undisputed leader 
during the interval between his arrival in Petrograd 
from Siberia in March 1917 and his departure for 
Georgia early in October. 


Yet by June the Mensheviks’ prestige and influ- 
ence was beginning to plummet, especially among 
the working class of Petrograd. The All-Petrograd 
Conference of Factory Committees, which met early 
in June, adopted a Bolshevik resolution by 297 to 
21 votes (with 44 abstentions) and elected a Cen- 
tral Council with a Bolshevik majority.** On the 
eve of the October Revolution, only 8 out of 167 
delegates attending the All-Russian Conference of 
Factory Committees were Mensheviks.?° In the 
August elections to the Petrograd Duma the Men- 
sheviks were wiped out as a political force when 
they got only 23,552 out of 549,379 votes, while in 
Moscow their vote dropped from 76,407 in June to 
15,887 in September.*’ While at the First Con- 
gress of Soviets in June, 248 delegates had declared 
themselves to be Mensheviks as against 105 Bol- 
sheviks, at the Second Congress of Soviets in Octo- 


ber some 70-80 Mensheviks confronted 300 Bolshe- 


*5 Oskar Anweiler, Die Ritebewegung in Russland 1905-1921, 
Leiden, 1958, p. 156. 

26 [bid. 

*7O. H. Radkey, The Election to the Russian Constituent 
Assembly of 1917, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, p. 53; Vera Vla- 
dimirova, Revoliutsiia 1917 goda. Khronika sobytii Vol. IV, 
Moscow, 1924, p. 76. 
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vik delegates.”* Worse still, in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly in November 1917, the Men- 
sheviks received only 1,364,826 votes, as compared 
with 16 million votes for the Socialist Revolution- 
aries and 9.8 million for the Bolsheviks.?? Even 
that Menshevik vote was largely due to the popu- 
larity of Menshevism in Georgia (569,362 votes) 
and to the support of the Jewish Bundists in the 
western areas. The Menshevik vote in Russia proper 
may have been little more than 500,000 all told.*° 


Errors and Enigmas 


The Mensheviks’ failure in the period of the 
Provisional Government—unlike the defeat of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, who succumbed to the 
brutal force majeure of the Bolshevik state power 
—is, then, a phenomenon which must be examined 
in its own right and not simply attributed to the 
Bolshevik coup. By November the Mensheviks 
already had thrown away their chances to. be the 
leading force in the country. The present writer 
can find no better explanation for the Mensheviks’ 
debacle in 1917 than their persistent refusal to as- 
sume supreme power. True, the Mensheviks’ stand 
on the war, especially their support of the disastrous 
Kerensky offensive in June 1917, may have alien- 
ated some supporters; but even this is not certain 
since the latter probably switched their allegiance 
to the Menshevik-Internationalists led by Martov, 
who opposed the offensive and pressed for general 
peace negotiations and a universal armistice. It is 
certain, however, that in every government crisis— 
in the “April Days,” in the “July Days,” and in 
September following the Kornilov putsch—the work- 
ing class of Petrograd urged the Soviet leaders to 
take over the government. Allin vain. As Tseretelli, 
who bore major responsibility for the policy of the 
Executive Committee of Soviets, put it: 


History hardly knows another example of political par- 
ties who received so many proofs of confidence from 
the overwhelming majority of the population, yet 
showed so little inclination to take power.?1 


28 I[bid., pp. 153, 323-24. 

29 Radkey, op. cit., Appendix: 
tricts.” 

30 Julius Martov, Geschichte der russischen Sozialdemokratie, 
mit einem Nachtrag von Th. Dan: Die Sozialdemokratie Russ- 
lands nach dem Jahre 1908, Berlin, 1926, p. 308. (The Bund 
was a Jewish socialist party which had been organized in 1897, 
and which sided with the Mensheviks on most political issues.) 

31 Trakli Tseretelli, Vospominaniia o fevralskoi revoliutsii, 
Vol. I, Paris-The Hague, 1963, p. 403. 


“Election Results by Dis- 


What explains this reluctance of the Menshevik- 
dominated Soviet leadership to seize the reins? 
Was it their “Marxist blinkers’—the doctrine of 
“bourgeois revolution” and its self-denying ordi- 
nance—that determined Menshevik and Soviet po- 
litical thinking in 1917? Were they “ruined by their 
pedantic Marxism” as John Plamenatz and E. H. 
Carr suggest? *° 

This may have been true of the period of the 
first Provisional Government. At the start all 
Mensheviks (including the Menshevik-International- 
ists) agreed not to join the government or form a 
new one but instead to assume the role of opposi- 
tion, using Soviet positions of strength to make the 
official “bourgeois” government pursue “demo- 
cratic” policies. In other words, they tried to use 
the tactics of “dual government” which Marx had 
recommended to the German Communists in 1850 
and which the Geneva conference of Menshevik 
“party workers” of 1905 had adopted as _ party 
policy. It is difficult to decide whether in March 
1917 they acted as they did because of doctrine, 
as the Left Menshevik Sukhanov suggests,** or 
because of other reasons: fear that the bourgeoisie 
and army might react against the “red specter” of 
a socialist government and join the counterrevolu- 
tion, or simply lack of confidence in their own 
ability to run the war and the economy. Even 
the Bolsheviks, before the arrival of Lenin, were 
content to give conditional and critical support to 
the “bourgeois” government and did not yet urge 
the assumption of power. 

If doctrine did at first determine Menshevik 
policy, it held brief sway. Early in May 1917, the 
Mensheviks—confronted with the April crisis of 
government and under pressure from their Socialist 
Revolutionary allies—agreed after much _heart- 
searching to “make the great sacrifice,” as Dan 
put it,** and join a bourgeois coalition govern- 
ment as junior partners. They thus lapsed into that 
Millerandism which since the Paris and Amsterdam 
congresses of the Socialist International had been 
anathema to all orthodox Marxists, certainly to 
the Mensheviks; they also ignored the unequivocal 
warnings of Marx and Engels never to repeat the 
mistake of Louis Blanc and never to join a bourgeois 


32 John Plamenatz, German Marxism and Russian Com- 
munism, London, 1954, p. 211; E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik 
Revolution 1917-1923, Vol. I, London, 1950, p. 41. 

33 N. Sukhanov, Zapiski o revoliutsii, Vol. I, Berlin-Peters- 
burg-Moscow, 1922, pp. 229-32; compare, however, Tseretelli, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 36-7. 

34N. Avdeev, Revoliutsiia 1917 goda. Khronika sobytii, 
Vol. II, Moscow, 1923, p. 111. 


government “in a minority,” for “that is the greatest 
danger.” *° 

The Mensheviks’ decision to join a coalition 
government was dictated by practical considera- 
tions, as Tseretelli concedes in his memeirs, and 
not by principle or doctrine—namely, the need for 
a national government supported by all the “living 
forces” of the country in order to deal with the prob- 
lems caused by the war and the economic crisis.*° 
Perhaps their “acceptance” of the war and of the 
Kerensky offensive may have been an important 
reason why the Mensheviks allowed themselves to 
be lured into the first coalition government as 
minor partners and did not press for a majority 
position, as the “leftist coalitionists” Sukhanov, Yuri 


Steklov and J. P. Goldenberg urged.** 


he Mensheviks’ first experiment in coalition, 
which ended on July 2 when four Kadet ministers 
resigned, may have made some practical sense, 
though it made no doctrinal sense. But why did 
they repeat the experiment of coalition with the 
bourgeoisie in July, and again in September after 
the Kornilov putsch, in defiance of mounting oppo- 
sition in their own ranks? This is the more difh- 
cult to explain in view of the switch in position of 
Martovy and his Menshevik-Internationalists in July; 
hitherto they had opposed both a coalition and a 
seizure of power, but on the morning of July 3, 
when the news of the Kadets’ resignation from 
the government broke, they urged the formation of 
a government of the “democracy:” “History de- 
mands, Martov pleaded, that we take power into our 
hands.” ** 

The July government crisis clearly offered a 
good opportunity to seize power and also to take 
the wind out of the sails of Bolshevism, which had 
been thriving on the “organized inactivity” of the 
coalition government. The Kadet ministers had 
walked out on that government—a most unpatriotic 
act coming at a time when the military offensive 
for which the Kadets had long clamored and which 
the government had done so much to launch, was 
going badly. The workers’ section of the Petrograd 


35 Friedrich Engels letter to Filippo Turati, January 26, 
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Soviet by a vast majority voted on July 3 for the 
Soviets to take power; and a delegation of Menshe- 
vik workers urged Tseretelli and the Soviet leaders 
to form a government. Then came the Bolshevik-led 
armed demonstrations of workers, soldiers, and 
sailors from Kronstadt demanding that the Execu- 
tive Committee of Soviets assume power; “Take 
power, you son of a bitch, when it is given to you,” 
a worker is reported to have shouted at Viktor 
Chernov.** Indeed, the Executive Committee of 
Soviets was at this time the de facto government: 
it put down the riots, restored order, brought troops 
to Petrograd, and received affirmations of loyalty 
from most garrison units even before the special 
task force which it had ordered from the Fifth Army 
had arrived. Yet the Soviet leaders, notably Tsere- 
telli, and also Dan, refused to transform their de 
facto power into legal power, thereby enabling 
Kerensky to form another (the second) coalition 
government on July 24. 

When the September crisis of government devel- 
oped, opposition within the “camp of democracy” 
to coalition with the bourgeoisie was stronger than 
ever. At the Democratic Conference that was con- 
voked to meet the crisis, a majority of both the 
Menshevik and the Soviet sections voted against 
coalition, and both sections elected Martov their 
spokesman; a clear majority of the conference voted 
against coalition with the Kadets. Yet Tseretelli 
took advantage of a third vote that negated the 
previous votes and made it possible for Kerenski 
to form still another (the third) coalition govern- 
ment. The last chance to stop Bolshevism was thus 
thrown away. 

Why this stubborn pursuit of coalition, which 
Menshevik doctrine prohibited rather than pre- 
scribed? Was it due to the Mensheviks’ acceptance 
of the war, which required bouregois allies? Was 
it because of their fast-growing fear of Bolshevism 
and Tseretelli’s conviction that a showdown with the 
Bolshevik “military apparatus” was inevitable? *° 
Or did the Menshevik leaders, who were urban 
worker-oriented socialist intellectuals, a majority 
of Jewish and Georgian origin, simply lack the 
confidence to confront and govern a_postrevolu- 
tionary but still largely pre-industrial peasant Rus- 
sia, where antisemitism was deeply rooted and dis- 
trust of non-Russians widespread? Here there are 
significant straws in the wind: it was, e.g., precisely 


39 P. N. Miliukov, Istoriia vtoroi russkoi revoliutsii, Vol. I, 
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because he was a Jew that Dan refused to become a 
minister in the first coalition government and sent 


M. I. Skobelev instead.*! 


hatever the explanations for the Mensheviks’ 


persistent coalitionism, there can be little doubt that 
it facilitated the Bolshevik takeover in the name 
of “all power to the Soviets.” For the real alterna- 
tive in 1917, so it seems to this writer, was not 
Lenin or Kornilov—i.e., a brutal choice between 
two forms of dictatorship—but a Soviet government 
under the democratic auspices of the Menshevik-SR 
alliance, legitimized by an early convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly or a Soviet government under 
Bolshevik auspices. If they had wished to preserve 
their early achievements in the February Revolu- 
tion and to consolidate its gains, the Mensheviks 
would have had to assume power, to be the govern- 
ment. Only thus could they have ensured a speedy 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly and enac- 
tion of Menshevik solutions to the problems of land 
reform, nationalities, industrial relations, economic 
controls, and above all war and peace. 

It was certainly no easy matter to reconcile Rus- 
sia’s burning interest in peace with the war policy of 
the Allies, which aimed at the knockout defeat of 
Germany. Yet whatever the merits or defects of 
Tseretelli’s and Dan’s “revolutionary defensism,” 
they could argue that Russia had to stay in the war 
while pressure was put on the Allies directly (at 
the planned Paris conference) and_ indirectly 
(through the socialist parties of the belligerent and 
neutral nations at and after the Stockholm confer- 
ence) to agree to a negotiated peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers on the basis of the Soviet formula, 
“peace without annexations and_ reparations.” 
This, however, presupposed a government which 
was in sympathy with the Mensheviks’ peace policy. 
Ironically enough, Menshevik coalitionism simply 
produced a succession of Kerensky governments 
whose permanent foreign minister, M. I. Teresh- 
chenko, did his best to sabotage that policy. 

Moreover, even if the Kerensky offensive of 
June 1917, which the Menshevik leaders supported, 
had made military sense (which, because of the poor 
condition of the army, it did not), it was badly 
timed to make political sense. The offensive was 
nothing less than Russia’s trump card to make the 
Allies take account of her desperate need for peace. 


41 Author’s interview with Lydia Dan, New York, 1962. 


That card was thrown away when the offensive was 
launched before an agreement had been reached 
with the Allies. 

It was, then, their underestimation of the impor- 
tance of state power, their lack of understanding 
that the assumption of power is an integral part and 
consummation of revolution-making, which proved 
to be the Mensheviks’ fatal flaw and gave the Bol- 
sheviks their chance. As Saint-Just warned: 


Ceux qui font des révolutions a demi ne font que creuser 
leurs tombeaux. 


After November 


While the Menshevik performance during the 
period of the Provisional Government adds up to 
a sad story of opportunities missed or thrown away, 
the Mensheviks did finally write a heroic chapter 
under the Bolshevik regime. 

Confronted with the Bolshevik seizure of power, 
the Mensheviks, now led by Martov and Dan, tried 
their best to prevent the Bolsheviks from “going it 
alone” and establishing a minority dictatorship. 
During the so-called VIKZHEL negotiations of late 
October and early November 1917,* they cam- 
paigned for the creation of an all-socialist coalition 


* A few days after the November uprising, the VIKZHEL 
(National Committee of the Railway Workers’ Union) de- 
manded that the Bolsheviks negotiate with all the parties in 
the Petrograd Soviet for a multiparty, all-socialist government. 
The demand was backed up by a threat to call a strike and 
thus paralyze all Russian troop and supply movements—a 
threat to which Lenin reluctantly yielded only, as he later 
admitted, in order to gain time.—Ed. 


JULIUS MARTOV 
and 
FIODOR DAN 


—Joel Carmichael 


government, ranging from the Popular Socialists 
to the Bolsheviks, and Martov and Raphael 
Abramovich played a leading part in bringing the 
Mensheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries and moderate 
Bolsheviks together. It is significant that the only 
“ultimative” condition which the Mensheviks set— 
and the Bolsheviks promptly rejected—was the 
“cessation of political terror.” ** The negotiations 
thus foundered on the intransigence of Lenin and 
Trotsky, who, in a session described by Lenin as 
of “historical importance,” ** called the moderate 
Bolsheviks to task and broke off the negotiations. 
When the Constituent Assembly was dispersed by 
armed force on January 18, 1918, the Mensheviks 
saw their last hopes dashed of mediating between 
the Bolsheviks, who held state power, and the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, who had received a majority 
of votes in the November elections to the Constit- 
uent Assembly. Soon the SR-Bolshevik conflict 
blazed into civil war. 

Though in the first stage of the civil war, through 
the latter part of 1918, the Mensheviks’ hearts were 
undoubtedly on the side of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, they remained neutral and tried to halt 
the fighting, believing that regardless of the justified 
grievances and indignation of the SRs, “in the given 
political situation any armed struggle against the 
Bolshevik state power is adventurism, which can 
be of benefit only to counterrevolution.” ** 
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After the civil war became a straight contest 
between Reds and Whites, the Mensheviks supported 
the Red Army. When Yudenich marched on Petro- 
grad and Denikin on Moscow in 1919, and during 
the early defensive phase of the Russo-Polish war in 
1920, the Menshevik Central Committee called on 
party members to volunteer for service in the Red 
Army.*” (A small right-wing section of the party, 
led by Mark Liber, showed considerable opposition 
to this policy. Liber advocated Menshevik partici- 
pation in a “national struggle” against the Bolshe- 
viks, who “were no longer a party which was liable 
to be shot at, but on the contrary a state power 
which had the power to shoot and execute.” *® But 
this right wing was soon compelled to submit to 
party discipline or to leave the party.) 

In the meantime—indeed right from the start— 
the Mensheviks fearlessly exposed and decried 
the Bolsheviks’ use of terror. When in November 
1917 the Kadets were imprisoned, some of their 
leaders murdered, and the “bourgeois” newspapers 
closed down, the Mensheviks spoke out in incensed 
protest. Thereafter Martov became the revolution’s 
voice of conscience, denouncing Trotsky’s threat of 
the guillotine, the trial of Admiral Shchastnyi (who 
was arraigned on fabricated charges of “treason” 
and sentenced to death after a manifestly rigged 
trial in June 1918), the Bolsheviks’ system of hos- 
tages, and the murder of the royal family and the 
Grand Dukes (July 1918). In their persistent 
opposition to the Bolshevik terror, the Mensheviks’ 
record remained unmarred and unmatched, to their 
enduring credit. 

It is true that after the failure of their initial 
efforts to help restore democracy, the Mensheviks 
soon undertook to adapt to the Soviet constitution 
and system. But they did so reluctantly and criti- 
cally, accepting the Bolshevik innovations “as a fact 
of life, though not in principle.” “7 They assumed 
the role of a semi-loyal semi-implacable opposition, 
trying to find a place for themselves in the Soviet 
regime without compromising their commitments to 
democracy and decency. They aimed, through com- 
bining the use of open institutions and platforms 
with semi-legal and illegal activities where open 
activity proved impossible, to broaden and 
strengthen their influence on the Russian working 
class and to civilize and democratize the regime. 


Me Geschichte der russischen Sozialdemokratie Stace 
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Led by Martov, the small Menshevik fraction in 
the Executive Committee of Soviets put up a strenu- 
ous fight to be heard—and to educate the Bolsheviks 
into acceptance of an articulate and critical opposi- 
tion. Wherever possible they participated in elec- 
tions to local soviets, trade unions (they controlled 
the chemical workers’ and printers’ unions), coop- 
eratives, insurance associations and cultural organi- 
zations. They also used public platforms and private 
channels in a desperate attempt to sway the Bolshe- 
viks’ consciences, to shame them into relinquishing 
the terror, restoring democratic and legal processes 
to the soviets, and abandoning the disastrous eco- 
nomic policies and practices of War Communism. 

The Mensheviks’ role of “legal” opposition in 
“Lenin’s parliament” was played out when on June 
14, 1918, they were expelled from the Executive 
Committee of Soviets and their newspapers Novyi 
luch and Vperiod were closed down. From then 
until 1921, when they were finally driven under- 
ground and into exile, the Bolsheviks were to keep 
them, somewhat as the Tsar had done, in an uncer- 
tain state of semi-legality marked by alternate peri- 
ods of repression and relaxation. Yet it was a semi- 
legality with a Bolshevik difference. Under an 
anachronistic Tsarist regime, with a clumsy police 
apparatus legally limited in its powers, the Menshe- 
viks’ combined tactics of legal and illegal social 
democratic work had made good practical sense; 
but under the Soviet state power with its unre- 
stricted and ubiquitous Cheka, underground activ- 
ity was extremely hazardous. As Martov reported 
in a letter: 


+ «+. a section of ordinary citizens (Communists and 
those with a vested interest in the Soviet regime) re- 
gard denunciation, searches, and surveillance not only 
as proper but as the fulfilment of a supreme duty.‘8 


Moreover, thorough Bolshevik Gleichschaltung of 
all organized activity, including the trade unions, 
cooperatives and insurance associations, prevented 
their use by the Mensheviks as front organizations. 

The Mensheviks could, of course, have thrown in 
their lot with the Bolsheviks in the vain hope of 
reforming the Communist Party from within, and 
they would have been received with open arms. 
Indeed, a number of Mensheviks who did make 
their peace with the Bolshevik regime, such as Ivan 


Maiski, Aleksandr Martynov, G. V. Chicherin, A. I. 


48 Unpublished letter, Martov to Alexander Stein, October 25, 
1918, in Boris Nicolaevsky Collection, Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford University, Calif. 


Troianovski, L. M. Khinchuk and—last but not 
least—Andrei Vyshinki, became Soviet dignitaries, 
and some even surivved under Stalin. But the lead- 
ing Mensheviks would not even consider such 
“capitulation,” *° determined as they were to fight 
their losing battle to the bitter end. That end came 
when in 1921 the Menshevik leaders and activists 
were imprisoned and then exiled. 


A Doomed Course 


In view of the treatment they received, one won- 
ders what made the Mensheviks support the Bolshe- 
viks in the civil war and in the resistance against 
foreign intervention, in effect campaigning for the 
diplomatic recognition of a regime which they 
themselves denounced as a terrorist dictatorship; 
such loyalty the Bolshevik masters certainly did 
not deserve. The answer lies in the limited alterna- 
tives open to the Mensheviks. Unless they were 
prepared to compromise their democratic commit- 
ments and surrender to the Bolshevik state (and 
this was out of the question for a party which had 
elected Martov its leader), or to join the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, fighting the Bolsheviks and thus 
inviting counterrevolution (or so the Mensheviks 
believed), or to go out of existence as a political 
party, there was little else the Mensheviks could do 
but try to find themselves a place in the regime as 
a semi-loyal, semi-implacable opposition. 

These tactics were also in tune with their interpre- 
tation of the October Revolution and of the regime 
that issued from it. They had disapproved of the 
Bolshevik seizure of power and had warned against 
the Bolsheviks’ “maximalist-utopian” attempt to 
plunge a backward peasant country into socialism 
when all the necessary prerequisites were missing. 
Yet they did not interpret the Bolshevik minority 
dictatorship and the terror as the work of scoundrels 
and adventurers who lusted for power. They cred- 
ited the Bolsheviks, whom they believed they knew 
intimately, with the determination to use the coer- 
cive power of the state to make up for and create 
the missing industrial and social base for the con- 
struction of a socialist order. They believed at the 
same time that the means which the Bolsheviks 
used, such as the dictatorship and the terror, doomed 
that experiment to failure. Still, the Mensheviks did 
not expect an imminent collapse of the Bolshevik 
regime, nor did they really wish for it. The only 


49 bid. 


realistic alternative to the Bolshevik regime that the 
Mensheviks could discern was counterrevolution, 
and they detested this more than they feared Bolshe- 
vism, which, they hopefully believed, was not yet 
beyond redemption. Thus their only choice was to 
seek a place in the Soviet system as an opposition 
party and attempt to democratize it. By 1921 their 
valiant attempt had foundered on the rock of Soviet 
state power. 

With the Civil War finally won but the country 
devastated, the Bolsheviks in 1921 adopted the 
essentials of Menshevik economic policy in the form 
of the NEP. This was the signal for the final crack- 
down on the long-harassed Menshevik leaders who 
were arrested and forced into exile.°° It was a sad 
moment, and not only for the Mensheviks. It was 
now brutally clear for all to see that the one-party 
system and the terror were not the tragi cnecessity 
of a regime pressed to the wall and fighting for sur- 
vival, but a new and permanent way of life. The 
Bolsheviks stood self-condemned when they showed 
they were incapable of tolerating even the loyal 
opposition of Martov, their “most sincere and hon- 
est opponent,” °' and his band of talented and 
decent Mensheviks. 

While a small underground survived in Russia 
until the early 1930’s, the Menshevik exiles settled 
in Berlin and, after the advent of the Nazis to 
power, in Paris. Defeated but not disarmed, they 
were active in the European socialist movement, 
published the Sotsialisticheskii vestnik, observed 
and studied the Soviet scene with infinite care, and 
made their journal into a treasure house and archive 
of the Russian revolutionary movement and the 
Soviet Union. 

Like Marx, their teacher, they had set out to 
change their world and in the end found themselves 
on the sidelines, condemned to merely interpreting 
the revolution which, “in the name of liberty,” they 
had helped to make, and which their Bolshevik 
rivals had captured and changed beyond recogni- 
tion. Through the years, as they saw many of their 
worst predictions come true, they were torn between 
fears that the “revolution” would utterly degenerate 
and hopes that it might somehow straighten itself 
out. In a sense, their hopes and fears are still with 
us. 


50 Martov himself was already out of the country, having left 
Russia in late 1920 to attend a conference in Germany. Long 
since ill with a serious disease, he died in a German sanatorium 
in 1923. 

51 See Martov’s obituaries in Pravda, April 5, 1923 (un- 
signed), and in /zvestia, April 5, 1923 (signed by Karl Radek). 
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Lev Davidovich 
Trotsky 


By Alfred G. Meyer 


bout L. D. Trotsky little if anything can be 
said in a short article that has not been said before.! 
This is especially true in the case of the present 
writer, who is not, strictly speaking, a specialist on 
the man and his works. Still, even a student of the 


1 For English-language readers, the handiest reference work 
on Trotsky is the trilogy of Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet 
Armed, The Prophet Unarmed, and The Prophet Outcast. 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1954, 1959 and 1963 respec- 
tively.) In checking out details, I have used the Vintage Li- 
brary edition of Deutscher’s work, although my viewpoint 
differs from his. Readers might also wish to refer to Trotsky’s 
autobiography, My Life (New York, Scribner’s, 1930) or to 
Bertram D. Wolfe’s chronique scandaleuse of Russian Marxism, 
Three Who Made A Revolution (New York, Dial Press, 1948). 
The men and issues of the great controversies are discussed in 
Robert V. Daniels, The Conscience of the Revolution (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1960) and in Leonard 
Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (New 
York, Random House, 1959). 


———— 
Author of many books including Marxism (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1963) and 
The Soviet Political System (New York, Random 
House, 1966), Mr. Meyer is now Professor of Gov- 


ernment at the University of Michigan (Ann Ar- 
bor). 
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Russian Revolution who has not concentrated on 
Lev Davidovich is inevitably forced to develop 
some ideas about him and his place in the history 
of this century. 

Without doubt, Trotsky was one of the most dra- 
matic and effective actors on the recent historical 
stage. Any one of his several triumphs would have 
sufhced to make him an important political figure: 
his leadership in the 1905 Soviet; his role in the 
October uprising and seizure of power; his spec- 
tacular success as organizer and commander-in- 
chief of the Red Army. For sheer dash, nerve, and 
ingenuity, perhaps, one should also list his daring 
escape from Siberia, a feat that by itself would 
have been the high achievement of many a man’s 


life.’ 


* Trotsky escaped from Siberia twice, once in 1902 after more 
than four years of prison and exile, and once in 1907. It is 
the second escape which made headlines throughout the world, 
after Trotsky had acquired fame as the chairman of the St. 
Petersburg Soviet of 1905 and had been sentenced at a public 
trial to Siberian exile for life. Sent to a prison colony near the 
mouth of the Ob River, a thousand miles from the nearest 
railroad station, he escaped daringly across the arctic waste of 
Siberia. In his autobiography he tells the episode with relish. 


Trotsky was not only a brilliant leader in revolu- 
tions and warfare but also a man of extraordinary 
gifts in a variety of fields. His History of the Rus- 
sian Revolution is a unique insider’s account and a 
classic contribution to historiography. His entire 
written work is impressive in its volume, its range, 
its forcefulness, and its wit. Here and there it yields 
some visions of the future that today strike us as 
prophetic. Obviously a brilliant man, Trotsky would 
have excelled in any intellectual endeavor he might 
have chosen. 


His intellectual gifts were matched by great per- 
sonal magnetism and persuasiveness. His oratory 
is said to have been electrifying. He had a keen 
theatrical sense of staging and timing, a talent for 
withering irony, a bold resolve to take antagonists 
head-on, and a gift for swaying crowds by express- 
ing their own unspoken feelings. Insofar as the art 
of self-projection is concerned, he was a_ born 
leader, politician, actor, and producer rolled into 
one. 


Yet every talent can also be a weakness, and some 
of Trotsky’s gifts served him poorly. The great 
range of his interests made him eclectic; hence, 
some of his writings were shallow journalism, and 
some of his prophesies incredibly naive. His charis- 
matic relation with audiences was matched by an 
inability to get along with peers and with organiza- 
tions. Contemporaries described him as cold, aloof, 
arrogant, vain, and sulking. They dismissed a part 
of his brilliance as mere intellectual fireworks that 
fizzled into ashes. When turned against antagonists, 
moreover, his brilliance was often laced with venom. 
Some of Trotsky’s polemical writings and speeches 
(against Lenin, Zinoviev, Bukharin, to name only a 
few) are couched in the language of the gutter. 
Finally, his excessive reliance on theatrical gifts at 
times made him a poseur. 


Since much has been written about these complex 
and contradictory aspects of Trotsky’s personality, 
it is perhaps surprising that no one has as yet 
undertaken a portrait of him from the point of view 
of depth psychology. Such a portrait would have to 
deal as systematically as possible with the psycho- 
somatic symptoms of his behavior. Trotsky was 
subject to violent emotional swings, the low periods 
accompanied by physical depression; and at cru- 
cial moments in his political career, poorly defined 
ailments mysteriously incapacitated him. 

Still, even without a psychiatric portrait, it is 
easy to sketch out his character. It is far more dif- 
ficult to summarize and evaluate his political role. 
Any such undertaking is obviously subjective, for 
the evaluation of his actions and his ideas depends 


on the writer’s own broad attitude toward Bolshe- 
vism, the October Revolution, and the development 


of the USSR in the subsequent five decades. 


Trotsky and Stalin: 
Program and Action 


A few years ago, an undergraduate student of 
mine, a quite dedicated Trotskyist, challenged 
me in class to a public debate about a statement [| 
had made. I had argued that Stalinism is one of 
several political programs that can logically be de- 
rived from Leninism. I accepted the student’s 
challenge; and in the public disputation which then 
took place I defended my assertion, but added that 
perhaps an even more direct relation existed be- 
tween Stalinism and Trotskyism. Trotsky, I as- 
serted, “invented” and pioneered almost every 
major item in the political program that Stalin later 
carried out. Virtually every important plank in 
Stalin’s platform was cut and planed by Trotsky’s 
political carpentry. 

As early as 1923 Trotsky and his friends ex- 
pressed doubts about the NEP and nostalgia for 
more heroic and drastic efforts—sentiments which 
must have been widespread in the party, and to 
which Stalin finally gave vent in the first two five- 
year plans. Trotsky’s call for a program of primi- 
tive socialist accumulation * anticipated the fever- 
ish crash plan of industrialization launched in 1928. 
His preoccupation with the problems of catching 
up with the West became one of Stalin’s favorite 
slogans; some of his concrete proposals, such as 
building a power dam at the Dnepr rapids, became 
Stalin’s pet projects. It may well be that Trotsky 
neither foresaw nor desired the recklessness of Sta- 
lin’s program and the high cost it would impose on 
the Soviet people. Yet no term could have implied 
these sacrifices more blatantly than the one he 
chose—primitive accumulation. More than any 
other term in the Marxist lexicon, this one reeks of 
blood and sweat, of exploitation and violence. Per- 
haps Trotsky’s theatrical instincts urged him to infer 
more than he intended. Still, the fact that some of 


3 This term was coined and popularized by Yevgeni Preobra- 
zhenski, an economist associated with the Trotskyite camp. 
On the basis of his analysis of the economic crisis of 1923, he 
came to the conclusion that only a bold crash program of 
industrialization could create the economic base for socialism. 
Without such a program the Russian Revolution would lead to 
something other than socialism. See Alexander Erlich, The 
Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928 (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1960). 
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his closest associates “capitulated” to Stalin because 
they regarded the first five-year plan as a fulfil- 
ment of Trotsky’s program shows that at least in 
the beginning they did not perceive essential dif- 
ferences. 

Trotsky’s demand for rapid economic develop- 
ment contained several other implications which 
found concrete expression under Stalin. For one 
thing, Trotsky was an early advocate of central 
planning and management of the national economy, 
which Stalin duly instituted. In effect, Trotsky de- 
manded—and Stalin carried out—the comprehen- 
sive rationalization or bureaucratization of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption. That this was 
done crudely, clumsily, inefficiently, is due only 
partly to differences between the two leaders; in a 
country like Russia any attempt to realize Trotsky’s 
program would have had such results, regardless 
of who was in charge. 

Other major implications of Trotsky’s demand 
for primitive socialist accumulation were his atti- 
tude toward the working class and his ideas about 
the functions of labor unions in a socialist state. In 
this crucial matter, Trotsky was more clearly Stalin’s 
precursor than anywhere else. He was the first to 
advocate the destruction of union autonomy and 
union democracy. He argued for the transformation 
of the unions into a mechanism to discipline the 
working class, and for their absorption into the state 
apparatus.* It was Trotsky who invented that thor- 
oughly Stalinist (and Hitlerite) institution, the 
Labor Book; he who advanced the thoroughly Sta- 
linist theory that the compulsion of labor reaches its 
highest intensity during the transition from capital- 
ism to socialism. Further, the notion of adopting 
American sweatshop methods (Taylorism) for So- 
viet industries was vigorously promoted by Trotsky, 
and he was one of the first to legitimize the ma- 
nipulation of rewards and the appeal to individual 
advancement by applying the euphemistic term, 
“socialist emulation.” To be sure, Trotsky’s poli- 
cies were not adopted when he proposed them. 
Tomski and Lenin overruled him. But Stalin re- 
trieved every one of these notions. 

One might say, in broadest terms, that Trotsky 
anticipated Stalin by seeking to be the disciplinarian 


‘In the course of the civil war, Trotsky proposed a scheme 
by which the mobilization of workers for military service 
would merge with their mobilization for civilian work, so that 
eventually the proletariat might be organized and deployed by 
the party for whatever services were most urgently needed, 


and ithe military command would merge with the labor com- 
mand. 
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of the revolution. His definition of socialism as the 
militarization of labor could be taken as a charac- 
terization of Stalinist methods. His call for Work, 
Discipline, and Order could have served Stalin as 
a slogan expressing his entire program. Even the 
military style in which Trotsky preferred to issue 
economic communiques was to become the jargon 
of Stalinism. During the Civil War, Trotsky’s peers 
saw in him the party’s top bureaucrat and central- 
izer, the spokesman of management against labor. 
In his “Testament” Lenin criticized Trotsky’s pre- 
occupation with the administrative aspect of all 
things.’ These taunts fit the Stalin of 1940 as much 
as the Trotsky of 1920. Josef Vissarionovich was 
Lev Davidovich’s most obvious successor. 
Trotsky’s concern with the administrative side of 
affairs made him appear not only as the spokesman 
of management against labor, but also as a leader 
who placed professional above political considera- 
tions. Mikoyan expressed this in 1922 by referring 
to him as a man of the state, not of the party.* The 
characterization was at least partly correct. His 
profession of loyalty to the party notwithstanding, 
Trotsky often seems to have doubted its compe- 
tence and to have defended the state bureaucracy 
against it. Repeatedly he fought lonely battles 
against the Central Committee in defense of pro- 
fessional experts. This is most obvious in the de- 
bate about the structure and strategies of the Red 
Army: in favoring a professional and conventional 
armed force, Trotsky pitted himself against those 
who believed that the class nature of an army 
determines its organization and fighting methods.’ 


rotsky may have joined Lenin with enthusiasm 
and without reservations in the summer of 1917. 
But he never was at home with the party’s Old 
Guard. For many of them he had contempt, con- 
sidering them unfit to carry out or even to under- 
stand his programs and methods. Here, too, it re- 
mained for Stalin to realize Trotsky’s ambitions. 
Trotsky had dreamed of recruiting a new genera- 


» Lenin’s “Testament” is a memorandum dictated a few weeks 
before his death, in two installments. In it he expressed con- 
cern over the conflict already going on among the party 
leaders while he lay dying. After long denying its authenticity 
(it had been published in the West in 1925), the party finally 
published it in 1956. 

® Mikoyan’s statement, made at the Eleventh Congress of 
the party, is quoted in Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed, p. 32. 

7 For the debates about the organization and tactics of the 
Red Army, see Daniels, op. cit., pp. 104-07. 


tion of workers into the party to rejuvenate it—.e., 
to curb the influence of the Old Guard.* Stalin did 
just that a few months later; and in the great 
purges he decimated the Old Guard, firmly estab- 
lishing the sovereignty of the industrialization pro- 
gram, the bureaucracy, and the police over the party 
and the Central Committee. Needless to say, he 
resorted to the same revolutionary and democratic 
rhetoric which Trotsky had used to justify this de- 
struction of Lenin’s Old Guard. 

Many people would argue, of course, that Trots- 
ky was sincere in his revolutionary and demo- 
cratic arguments, while Stalin merely manipulated 
them for his own ends. Unhappily, this is not sub- 
ject to reliable investigation. The sincerity of poli- 
ticians is difficult to judge. They all lie more than 
we think; and they all believe their own lies more 
than we think. To be sure, in his political style as 
well as in many of his words and deeds, Stalin must 
be considered a counterrevolutionary figure, a con- 
servative or reactionary; yet he was a revolutionary 
as well. Revolutions are complex processes with 
distinct and radically different phases, the most 
obvious of which are the destruction of the old 
system and the construction of a new one. In the 
destructive phase, Trotsky played an outstanding 
role, while Stalin remained somewhat in the back- 
ground. Trotsky very much wanted to assume lead- 
ership in the second phase as well; but he did not 
succeed, partly because he may have been unfit for 
the role he sought, partly because he wanted to 
launch the system-building phase prematurely. All 
he accomplished was to make programmatic state- 
ments and to establish certain dictatorial and mana- 
gerial patterns. It was left for Stalin to fashion 
Trotsky’s thoughts and methods into a viable politi- 
cal system. 

In both cases (Trotsky’s programs and Stalin’s 
actions) many of the dreams that had inspired the 
revolutionaries in the first place were cast aside 
and declared counterrevolutionary. The system- 
builders who are put in power by a revolution are 
destined both to fulfill and to betray the mandate of 
the revolution. As Marx said, in a deliberate double- 
entendre about Napoleon I, they become the execu- 
tors of the revolution. The pun applies equally to 
Trotsky and to Stalin. 

As for claims of Trotsky’s devotion to democratic 
principles, no convincing case can be made. True, 
when he was fighting losing battles against the 


8 See Trotsky’s article in Pravda, Dec. 7, 1923. 


L. D. TROTSKY 


—United Press International Photo 


apparat, he pleaded for the democratization of the 
party—just as all other Russian Marxists did, Lenin 
not excluded, when they found themselves outvoted.° 
When he was in command, however, he had no use 
for democracy; and in this respect, too, he differed 
little from Lenin, Plekhanov, Bukharin, and many 
other RSDWP leaders, both Bolshevik and Menshe- 
vik. In his days of triumph, Trotsky did more than 
most to destroy democracy in Soviet Russia. A 
staunch proponent of the one-party state, he vigor- 
ously helped to suppress rival parties. In the proc- 
ess he advanced slogans later turned against him— 
about “revolutionary justice,” “political guilt,” and 
the “objectively counterrevolutionary” nature of all 
opposition, inside as well as outside the party. He 
seems to have been suspicious not only of the Old 
Guard but of the party’s rank and file, and was the 
co-sponsor of the dictatorial bylaws enacted by the 


9 Trotsky’s futile battles against the party machine are well 
summarized in the previously cited works by Daniels and 
Schapiro. 
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Tenth Party Congress.” A worthy precursor of 
Andrei Yanuarevich Vyshinski, he was vigorous 
and vicious in his attacks on the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion and other left-wing groups in the party; and 
the first victim of the expulsion clause of the new 
bylaws was his bitterest antagonist, Shliapnikov. 
Finally, although it is usually asserted that Stalin 
was the first to kill his own party comrades, that 
honor, too, goes to Trotsky, at whose order a party 
commissar was court-martialed and executed. In- 
deed, terror as a method to ensure efficiency—the 
most Stalinist trait one could mention—was pio- 
neered by Trotsky as much as by anyone. He also 
strongly defended the manipulation of democratic 
forms and slogans for the purpose of mass mobiliza- 
tion, or—as he put it at the Tenth Congress—as a 
method of drawing the masses into political life. 
In sum, if Stalinism is to be labeled a totalitarian 
form of rule, no one favored totalitarianism more 
than L. D. Trotsky. Even the arguments he used 
to defend terror and dictatorship were the same as 
those later adopted by Stalin: the isolation of the 
Russian revolution (“capitalist encirclement” ), the 
priority of the needs for primitive accumulation, 
and the fact (or fiction) that Soviet Russia was, 
after all, the workers’ own state. 


o far I have said nothing about either foreign 
policy or the broad theoretical dispute that went on 
over Trotsky’s theory of “permanent revolution.” 1 
As far as domestic policies are concerned, “perma- 
nent revolution” called for exactly the crash pro- 
gram of industrialization which Stalin put into 
effect, just as it had implied the direct transition 
from the “bourgeois revolution” of February 1917 
to the “proletarian revolution” of October. More- 
over, it led to the demand for a crash program of re- 
socialization—i.e., of educating the peasantry for 
life in the city, work with machines, and adjustment 
to the culture of the 20th century. Lenin, dramati- 


‘The Tenth Congress resolved, after stormy debates, to 
outlaw all factionalism in the party, a move designed to give 
free rein to the party leadership by making organized debate 
of their actions illegal. 

1! The essence of Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution 
was first presented in his Nasha revoliutsiia (1906), especially 
in the chapter headed “Ttogi i perspektivy.” For an English 
translation see the collection of essays by Trotsky translated by 
M. Olgin under the title Our Revolution (New York, Holt, 
1918), in which the pertinent chapter is given the heading, 

Prospects of a Labor Dictatorship.” After being exiled from 
the USSR, Trotsky restated his theory in Permanentnaia 
revoliutsiia (Berlin, Granit, 1930). 
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cally, referred to this as the cultural revolution, 
while Trotsky preferred to call it primitive cultural 
accumulation. Both labels meant roughly the same 
thing, though it was the Leninist term that was 
taken into the vocabulary of Stalinist ideology. In 
any event, the Stalinist system manifested an in- 
tense preoccupation with the task of raising the 
kulturnost of the masses. 

While mentioning cultural matters, we might 
briefly note Trotsky’s affinities with Stalinism in 
the realm of culture. Main among these was his 
arrogant assumption that he was qualified to give 
paternalistic lectures to academic and professional 
people in their own diverse special fields of study. 
He may not have been disposed, as was Stalin, to 
have himself declared the greatest philologist, peda- 
gogue, historian, geographer, or philosopher of all 
times. Some might even argue that his erudition 
and brilliance entitled him to tell scientists how to 
think and poets how to write. But he did not in 
fact know enough to speak or write very sensibly 
about the various specialties into which he ven- 
tured. Indeed, his intellectual forays can be ex- 
plained only on the basis of his expressed convic- 
tion that all advances in knowledge were a trium- 
phant confirmation of Dialectical Materialism. Such 
phrases could have come straight from the Stalinist 
catechism. To be sure, Trotsky showed no inten- 
tion to impose his dogmas on all areas of intel- 
lectual endeavor; but neither did any of his col- 
leagues in the early years of the revolution. And 
where strongly anarchical, individualistic, or demo- 
cratic tendencies expressed themselves, as for in- 
stance in literature, Trotsky opposed them with 
vigor.” 


F oreign Policy: 


Illusive Distinctions 


Foreign policy usually is regarded as the area in 
which Trotsky and Stalin opposed each other most 
irreconcilably. Trotsky’s slogan, “permanent revo- 
lution,” symbolized his insistence on an ageressive 
foreign policy designed to spread the proletarian 
revolution to more civilized parts of the world in 
order to ensure the survival of the besieged Soviet 
state. It implied alertness in sensing revolutionary 


'2 Trotsky’s jejune statements on the relation between sci- 
ence and Dialectical Materialism, as well as his lectures to 
scientists, are given in Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed, pp. 
ste 


possibilities, and readiness to support the most un- 
compromisingly radical factions in foreign Com- 
munist parties. Trotsky’s stance was that of a 
Communist hawk in world affairs. By contrast, the 
Stalinist doves asserted that, unhappily, sheer will 
power, determination, an alert eye for revolution- 
ary situations, or wishful thinking, would not speed 
up the world revolution, but that the need to co- 
exist temporarily with capitalist encirclement did 
not spell the doom of socialism in Russia. If the 
term “doves” is misleading, then perhaps we ought 
to call them isolationists, whereas Trotsky’s stance 
had more clearly interventionist overtones. 

Actually the differences between the two attitudes 
were quite minor. The Stalinists were entirely un- 
willing to admit to themselves or to others that they 
were postponing further revolutionary adventures 
ad calendas Graecas. Trotsky, in turn, was by no 
means ready to draw practical conclusions from 
his seemingly radical theory. In practice, he was a 
hawk at times and a dove at others, switching places 
with some of his antagonists. He could be as much 
an isolationist as any of his colleagues in the Polit- 
buro. His isolationism was clearly expressed in his 
argument for “socialist protectionism,” meaning 
measures designed to help build socialism in an iso- 
lated and backward country. He was a dove in his 
insistence that coexistence and collaboration with 
capitalist countries were inevitable and desirable, 
and that Soviet Russia should seek integration in 
the international division of labor. Most important, 
Trotsky never hinted that the existence of the So- 
viet state might be expendable in the interest of a 
worldwide proletarian revolution; indeed, he was 
as unwilling as Stalin to compromise Soviet national 
interest if it came into conflict with the interests of 
the international proletariat. Like Lenin and Sta- 
lin, he did not, while in the Kremlin, admit the 
possibility of such a conflict. 

True to Lenin’s theory of temporary coexistence, 
Trotsky would have liked, in the beginning, to 
achieve a rapprochement with Britain. He was one 


of the architects of the Rapallo Treaty ** and was 


13 The Rapallo Treaty was a brilliant coup of Soviet foreign 
policy. Through it both Germany and Soviet Russia broke out 
of the isolation in which the victorious Allies sought to keep 
them after World War I. It led to a decade or more of fruitful 
diplomatic and economic collaboration between the two powers, 
all ideological differences notwithstanding. 

Collaboration between the two armies predated the Rapallo 
Treaty and was not intimately linked with it. It enabled the 
Germans to train their officers with weapons denied them by 
the Versailles Treaty, while it gave the Red Army command 
access to German military academies and to the entire experi- 
ence and thinking of the Prussian officer corps. 


even more directly responsible for the amicable 
collaboration between the Red Army and the Reichs- 
wehr. In 1921 he advocated a peace with Poland 
long before anyone else in the Central Committee. 
In short, he was no fanatic, but a pragmatist who 
could easily be visualized signing a pact with Joa- 
chim von Ribbentrop.* 

In matters concerning the Communist Interna- 
tional, I can see no essential difference between 
Trotsky and his antagonists. To be sure, when he 
was fighting for his political life, he exploited every 
setback Moscow suffered by blaming Zinoviev, Bu- 
kharin, Stalin, or whoever was formally responsible. 
But he always expressed his disagreement with un- 
successful policies after—never before—the policies 
had clearly revealed their bankruptcy. There is no 
evidence that he would have been more successful 
than his rivals in Germany in 1923; on the con- 
trary, he fully shares responsibility for bungling 
the situation. There is nothing to indicate that he 
opposed the formation of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council, which became the butt of his at- 
tacks after its spectacular failure.'? He did not is- 
sue any warnings against the Comintern’s coopera- 
tion with the Kuomintang until Chiang Kai-shek 
had turned against his Communist cohorts. Nor is 
there any evidence, incidentally, that might indicate 
Trotsky’s superior knowledge about any areas of 
the world. On the contrary, he misjudged political 
constellations in Germany, France, England, China, 
and other countries as ludicrously as most of his 
colleagues in the Kremlin." 

In policy as well as method, Trotsky’s record in 
the International does not show any principal dif- 
ferences between him and the party high command. 
He was one of the chief architects of the United 
Front and, in defending it at the Fourth Comin- 
tern Congress, went so far as to visualize Communist 


14 The German-Soviet Treaty of Friendship signed in August 
1939 must have appeared to Stalin and his entourage as the 
most brilliant achievement Soviet diplomacy had ever attained, 
fitting easily into the traditions of Soviet foreign policy estab- 
lished under Lenin and Trotsky. There is no reason to assume 
that Trotsky, had he been the Soviet dictator, would have 
viewed the treaty differently. That it turned out to be a dis- 
astrous miscalculation became apparent only later. 

15 The Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council was formed in 
May 1926 by the Congress of British Trade Unions and the 
Central Trade Union Council of the USSR, as the curious 
result of a seeming convergence of interests—the British union 
leadership was moving to the left, while the Third International 
with all its affiliate organizations was still committed to the 
United Front policy (see note 17 below). The Council, whose 
aims were poorly defined, became a source of mutual embarrass- 
ment for both participants and disintegrated a year after its 
creation, when the British unions pulled out. 

16 See Conrad Brandt, Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-1927 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958). 
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The Party 


Comrades, none of us wishes to be or can be against 
the party. In the last instance the party is always right, 
because it is the only historic instrument which the 
working class possesses for the solution of its funda- 
mental tasks. ... The English have the saying, “My 
country, right or wrong.” With much greater justifica- 
tion we can say: “My party, right or wrong... ”1 


Censorship and Art 


Our policy in art, during a transitional period, can 
and must be to help the various groups and schools of 
art which have come over to the Revolution to grasp 
correctly the historic meaning of the Revolution, and 
to allow them complete freedom of self-determina- 
tion in the field of art, after putting before them the 
categorical standard of being for or against the Revo- 
lution. .. . 

If the Revolution has the right to destroy bridges and 
art monuments whenever necessary, it will stop still less 
from laying its hand on any tendency in art which, no 
matter how great its achievement in form, threatens to 
disintegrate the revolutionary environment or to arouse 
the internal forces of the Revolution. . . . Our standard 
is, clearly, political, imperative and intolerant. . . . For 
a more precise expression of my meaning, I will say: 
we ought to have a watchful revolutionary censorship, 
and a broad and flexible policy in the field of art, free 
from petty partisan maliciousness.2 


Labor and Trade Unions 


The introduction of compulsory labor service is un- 
thinkable without the application, to a greater or less 
degree, of the methods of militarization of labor... . 
The young socialist state requires trade unions, not for 
a struggle for better conditions of labor—that is the 
task of the social and state organizations as a whole— 
but to organize the working class for the ends of pro- 
duction, to educate, discipline, distribute, group, retain 
certain categories and certain workers at their posts 
for fixed periods—in a word, hand in hand with the 
state [the trade unions are] to exercise their authority in 
order to lead the workers into the framework of a single 
economic plan.* 


From the Writings and Speeches of L. D. Trotsky 


Socialism in One Country 


We have today a “theory” which teaches that it is 
possible to build socialism completely in one country 
and that the relations of that country with the capitalist 
world can be established on the basis of “neutralizing” 
the world bourgeoisie (Stalin). The necessity to call 
for a [socialist] United States of Europe falls away, 
or is at least diminished, if this essentially national- 
reformist and not revolutionary-internationalist point of 
view is adopted. But this call is, from our viewpoint, 
important and vitally necessary because it implies a 
condemnation of the idea of an isolated socialist develop- 
ment. For the proletariat of every European country, 
even more so than for the USSR... it will be most 
necessary to spread the revolution to neighboring coun- 
tries and to support insurrections there, arms in hand, 
not out of any abstract considerations of international 
solidarity . . ., but because of those vital considerations 
which Lenin formulated hundreds of times—namely 
when he argued that without timely aid from the inter- 
national revolution, we shall be unable to hold out. . . 4 


Man Under Socialism 


Having rationalized his economic system, that is, hav- 
ing saturated it with consciousness and planfulness, man 
will not leave a trace of the present stagnant and worm- 
eaten domestic life. . . . 

More than that. Man at last will begin to harmonize 
himself in earnest. ... There can be no doubt that 
man’s extreme anatomical and physiological disharmony, 
that is, the extreme disproportion in the growth and wear 
and tear of organs and tissues, give the life instinct the 
form of a pinched, morbid and hysterical fear of death, 
which darkens reason and feeds the nonsensical and 
humiliating fantasies about life after death. 

Man will make it his purpose to master his own feel- 
ings, to raise his instincts to the height of his conscious- 
ness, to make them transparent, to extend the wires of 
his will into the hidden recesses of his personality, and 
thereby to raise himself to a new plane, to create a 
higher social-biologic type, or, if you please, a super- 
man. ... Man _ will become immeasurably stronger, 
wiser, and subtler; his body will become more harmo- 
nious, his movements more, rhythmical, his voice more 
musical. . .. The average human type will rise to the 
heights of an Aristotle, a Goethe, or a Marx. And above 
these heights, new peaks will rise.5 


‘From Trotsky’s speech at the 13th Congress of the Russian Communist Party (stenographic report, in Russian, Moscow, 


1924). 


% Dictatorship vs. Democracy, New York, 1922, pp. 141-43. 
Publishers, 1936, pp. 3-4, 16-17, 36. 
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2 Literature and Revolution (published originally in 1925), New York, Russell & Russell 1957, pp. 41 and 220-21. 


4The Third International After Lenin, New York, Pioneer 


5 Literature and Revolution, pp. 240-245, 253-56. 


participation in Social-Democratic cabinets.’ Again, 
as a member of the Comintern Executive, he was 
no less dictatorial in interfering with member par- 
ties than other Russian leaders, and began arguing 
for democracy within the Third International only 
after he and his friends had been removed from 
positions of control. 


Principles and Methods 


In presenting these arguments in support of my 
thesis that there is a basic affinity between Trotsky’s 
plans and Stalin’s actions, I have, as every reader 
will know, been selective. For my image of Stalin- 
ism I have abstracted what I consider the essence 
of Soviet policies since 1928. My portrait of Trot- 
sky is taken from the words he spoke and the ac- 
tions he took at the peak of his power and influ- 
ence, in the years from 1917 to 1923, with some 
excursions into the subsequent three or four years. 

Given this interpretation of their respective views, 
the conflict between the two antagonists then begins 
to look curiously bogus. Certainly the two men, or 
the party factions they represented, debated about 
real policy alternatives. Moreover, they voiced the 
divergent moods and tempers prevailing among 
party members and leaders—hawks and doves, rev- 
olutionary activists and men of caution. But the 
catch phrases expressing different tempers concealed 
a surprising degree of unanimity concerning poli- 
cies to be pursued and the broad premises on which 
all policies were to be based. The policy debates 
were over nuances. What was at issue was little 
more than the timing of this or that political course. 
Yet to the participants, these disagreements looked 
like life-and-death decisions that would spell the 
doom or the victory of the worldwide proletarian 
revolution. Or perhaps it might be more correct to 
say that the ruling faction in the party treated these 
disagreements over timing and priorities as if they 
were differences over principles. Trotsky had done 
just the same when he was calling the tune of in- 
traparty discussions. Thus Zinoviev, Bukharin, and 
Stalin artificially created “Trotskyism” as a rival 
ideology. 


17 At its Third Congress (June-July 1921), the Communist 
International resolved to pursue a policy of seeking alliances 
with other socialist parties; this United Front policy might 
be regarded as the international analogue to the NEP pursued 
domestically. Trotsky spoke for the United Front policy on 
behalf of the Comintern Presidium. There is no evidence that 
he had any reservations about it at the time. 


Trotsky in turn fought bitterly against this myth, 
because he desperately sought to prove, as every 
oppositionist among the Bolsheviks has always 
tried to prove, that he belonged to the mainstream 
of Bolshevism—that, at best, he was the true 
Leninist, or, at worst, he was no more than a per- 
fectly loyal dissenter. He may have thought quite 
genuinely that only minor differences separated 
him from the ruling clique. Indeed, he seems to 
have believed that the men in command of the 
party apparat were merely less intelligent, less able, 
perhaps more timid and cowardly, than he. In short, 
he preferred to stress his opponents’ character 
failings rather than his ideological differences with 
them. The genuine contempt he had for his antag- 
onists was one of the chief reasons for his downfall. 
He consistently underestimated his peers and 
showed surprising naivete about the workings of the 
political machine he had joined. Doubtless he also 
overestimated his own capabilities and suffered too 
rapid a memory lapse about his past polemics 
against the Bolshevik Old Guard. 

That Trotsky did not think his disagreements with 
the ruling faction were over principles is shown 
also by his failure to make use of the few oppor- 
tunities he had to move forthrightly against Stalin. 
Perhaps the most blatant instance of such inaction 
was his behavior at the 14th Party Congress (De- 
cember 1925) when he did not lift a finger to help 
the embattled Zinovievites, even though they now 
voiced “his” programmatic ideas. 

Indeed, when Trotsky is viewed within the entire 
group that became the “Trotskyite opposition,” it 
is curious to see him not at all a leader but a mere 
follower, and a reluctant one, being thrown to the 
forefront by a wave of dissent. It can be argued, 
though not of course proven, that Trotsky was 
pressed into leadership of the opposition not by 
the strength of his convictions but by the intrigues 
of the ruling trotka and by the logic of his lonely 
position within the Central Committee and the Polit- 
buro. Or, to put it the other way around, many of 
the oppositionists were far more genuinely com- 
mitted to issues than the leading contenders. To 
Trotsky himself, the conflict did not seem to ap- 
pear a life-and-death fight. The fact that it even- 
tually did lead to wholesale killing should not trap 
us into seeing it as one. 


here are nonetheless differences between Stalin- 
*sm and Trotskyism that must be brought out. One 
of these is based simply on the different style of the 
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two major protagonists, one a thoroughly European 
intellectual, erudite and polyglot, with dash, ele- 
gance, and also genuine concern for human values, 
the other a much more rough-hewn machine politi- 
cian, seemingly dull in the company of brilliant 
dialecticians, but in fact quite bold and clever, and 
not without irony and oratorial skills. Here, too, it 
is easy to overestimate what seem like fundamental 
differences. How much in the actions of Stalin was 
the manifestation of his personality, and how much 
was imposed on him by the realities of Russia’s eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural backwardness? If the 
latter was the predominant factor, then would not 
these realities have dragged Trotsky down to the 
same crude level to which Stalin descended in 
carrying out his program? 

Still, Stalinism is Trotskyism with brutality and 
without finesse. It is also an isolationist Trotskyism, 
or a Trotskyism without elan and dash in world 
affairs. By the same token it may also be a more 
consistent Trotskyism; for the terroristic, despotic, 
reactionary, and isolationist features of Stalinism 
may have been logical consequences of the single- 
minded pursuit of primitive socialist accumulation. 
Trotsky wanted to have his cake and eat it too. He 
professed to desire both primitive socialist. accumu- 
lation and democracy, both Marxist dogma and tol- 
eration, socialist protectionism as well as the inter- 
national division of labor, managerial supremacy 
together with proletarian sovereignty, revolution 
throughout the world and fruitful coexistence with 
the capitalist world. Stalinism bluntly cut through 
at least some of these inconsistencies and resolved 
at least some of these dilemmas, if only for a 
while. 


Yet if Trotsky was torn by dilemmas, he was also 
more honest in discussing them, at times much too 
honest for his own good. It is tempting to define 
Trotskyism as Stalinism without lies, because, when 
proposing the program Stalin was later to carry 
out, Trotsky was far more forthright in his assess- 
ment of the cost the Soviet people would have to 
pay. As observed earlier, the provocative slogan he 
chose for his program attests to this. He was thus 
prepared to confide in the workers at least to some 
extent, to tell them bluntly and honestly what 
sacrifices they would have to make to attain social- 
ism. Stalin obviously did not dare take the workers 
into his confidence; he lied to them. Stalinst ideol- 
ogy became one elaborate web of lies to hide the de- 
pressing reality of Soviet life. 


At the same time, it should be noted that the 
systematic manipulation of Marxist-Leninist ideas 
to serve this purpose began in earnest only after the 
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first two five-year plans. Did Stalin ( consciously 
or unconsciously ) come to the conclusion that hon- 
esty would not pay, that a frank appraisal of the 
cost of primitive socialist accumulation would make 
its achievement impossible or unlikely? If so, then 
in this respect, too, he was more consistently Trots- 
kyite than Trotsky himself. And far more broadly 
one might argue that it required a Stalin, with all 
his unsavory traits and methods, to carry out Trots- 
ky’s program, so that Stalin indeed is the logical 
executor of Trotsky’s ideas. If this is correct, then 
it is no wonder that Trotsky himself was forever 
incapable of understanding the man who ousted him. 


The Critic as Victim 


Before turning to Trotsky as a critic of Stalin 
and Stalinism, let me briefly discuss his relation- 
ship with Lenin. I assume that the readers are 
familiar with the basic circumstances of their col- 
laboration, quarrels, and reconciliation, and shall 
attempt here to interpret their relationship only in 
most summary fashion.'® 


When in the course of the struggle for power 
Trotsky’s past disagreements with Lenin became an 
issue, it suited the ruling faction to make these dis- 
agreements look more fundamental than they may 
in fact have been, and thus to brand Trotsky as a 
Menshevik. The fact is that he was at home in 
neither faction. In the final analysis, he was too 
radical to be a Menshevik and too strong a perso- 
nality or too much a prima donna to subject himself 
to Lenin’s discipline. His political and personal 
temper could lead him only in the direction of try- 
ing to reunite the party under his own leadership, 
an effort poorly designed to ingratiate him with the 
entrenched political machines of either faction. 
Overtly, the Menshevik leadership responded to his 
quixotic reconciliation efforts with ironic though at 
times impatient indulgence, whereas Lenin and 
Zinoviev fought him tooth and nail, using all the 
tricks at their disposal. Trotsky reacted with bit- 
terness, and for years the two future leaders of the 
Bolshevik party spat venom at each other in their 
writings. 

Ideologically, however, or politically if that term 
be more apt, the two approached each other step by 


'8 The relations between Trotsky and Lenin before 1917 are 
told in any of the comprehensive histories of Russian Marxism, 
such as the books by Schapiro and Wolfe cited above. See also 
Deutscher, The Prophet Armed. 


step. Thus, during World War I Trotsky became a 
revolutionary internationalist and therefore sympa- 
thized with Lenin and the Zimmerwald Left, even 
though he did not fully subscribe to Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary defeatism.’ Meanwhile, on the basis of 
the practical lessons Trotsky had drawn from the 
revolution of 1905 and its failure, he had outlined 
a program for merging the bourgeois and _prole- 
tarian revolutions into one continuous process; and 
although Lenin never adopted Trotsky’s terminol- 
ogy, he came to subscribe to his radical program 
immediately after his return to Russia. 

With the proclamation of the April Theses in 
1917,” the major programmatic differences between 
the two were eliminated; and since Lev David- 
ovich was a leader without an organization, it was 
inevitable that he would join the Bolsheviks. Given 
his stature in the movement, it was equally inevi- 
table that he and his small but distinguished circle 
of friends would at once be codpted into highest 
offices. The many serious arguments that subse- 
quently took place between the two leaders do not, 
in my opinion, fall into a pattern clear enough to 
distinguish “Trotskyism” from “Leninism.” The re- 
maining years of Lenin’s life were so dramatic and 
the dilemmas facing Bolshevism so keen that every 
major figure in the party developed his disagree- 
ments with Lenin; and there are few cases in which 
one can discern clear ideological consistency. Every- 
one jumped all over the chessboard of attitudes and 
moods. 

The last twelve years of Trotsky’s life were a 
period of almost unmitigated torture, as the state 
he had helped to create destroyed him, his family, 
friends and associates, even while carrying out his 
own program. Like a classical hero, he became 
the victim of his own great achievements, and the 
gods punished him cruelly. Those dear to him 
broke under the strain of persecution or were sim- 
ply murdered. Most of his friends betrayed or de- 
serted him. Unwelcome in all lands, he wandered 
over the face of the earth, in semi-confinement 


19 “Revolutionary defeatism” was the slogan by which Lenin 
expressed his conviction that the proletariat of any one 
country must first of all fight “its own” bourgeoisie; hence, in 
time of war, the policy of the proletariat must be to bring 
about its own country’s military defeat, which presumably 
would facilitate and hasten the proletarian revolution. 

20 After his return from emigration in April 1917, Lenin 
startled his own supporters by advancing a program of un- 
mitigated radicalism designed to push the revolution begun by 
the ouster of the Tsar to its utmost limits, with the hope of 
merging the “bourgeois” and the “proletarian” revolutions into 
one continuous event. Formalized in the “Theses” he published 
that month, Lenin’s new views were substantially identical with 
Trotsky’s. 


much of the time, subject to the stupidity and ca- 
price of frightened and petty men. 


Great political leaders deserve a better fate than 
exile, with its heartbreaks, its indignities, and its 
tendency to rot even the best minds. Quicker 
martyrdom at Stalin’s hand would have left Trotsky 
an undiminished record of achievement and strug- 
gle, regardless of how one judges his program or 
his deeds. In exile he became a quixotic figure, with 
all the character traits that term implies. True, to 
his years of banishment we owe his magnificent 
history of the revolution and also his autobiogra- 
phy, with its devastating sketches of many contem- 
porary personalities and events. The historian 
should be grateful also for the care with which, in 
the face of everpresent danger, he guarded and 
preserved the archives now available to all in the 
Houghton Library at Harvard University. But in 
the areas to which Trotsky probably gave top pri- 
ority in the last years of his exile, his efforts pro- 
duced only pathetic results. This applies to his en- 
deavors to explain his own downfall, to come to 
terms with the realities of Stalinist Russia, and to 
create a new Communist movement as a rival of 
the Third International. 


In his unceasing stream of comments on Soviet 
policy after 1928, Trotsky showed a chronic inabil- 
ity to understand the internal workings of the party, 
one of the failings which had contributed to his 
downfall. One of the most persistent themes is his 
underestimation of Stalin. Indeed, Trotsky’s book 
on Stalin is perhaps the weakest of all his works. 
In reading it, one feels that he could visualize the 
party led only by Westernized intellectuals like him- 
self. He seems to be asking himself constantly how 
a rural yokel like Stalin (for that is how he thought 
of him) could possibly have assumed the leadership. 
It would be too much to ask that he should have 
acknowledged his own and Lenin’s contributions 
to the rise of Stalin and Stalinism—much less to 
have seen that Stalinism, in many ways, was nothing 
else but an exaggerated image of Trotskyism. Yet 
in the depth of his political soul he seems to have 
understood this very thing precisely; and every 
once in a while, in hints, in omissions, in tortuous 
convolutions of argument, this awareness is re- 
vealed. But his obvious inability to concede his own 
contributions to Stalinism made him unable to de- 
velop an adequate comprehension of it and to 
come forth with trenchant criticism. This basic 
helplessness in understanding or criticizing his an- 
tagonist explains the ludicrous attempts he and his 
followers made to define their attitudes, develop pol- 
icy alternatives, and coin slogans concerning the 
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Soviet Union and the Communist International— 
those painful scholastic gyrations about Thermidor, 
the class nature of Stalinism, the workers’ state, the 
bureaucratic degeneration, and the like. 


Since Trotsky could not denounce Stalin without 
repudiating himself and Lenin, much of his criti- 
cism concentrated on details rather than broad de- 
sign, on style instead of substance, on personalities 
rather than policy. In effect, he often seemed to 
argue that the Soviet Union and the Communist 
International were, basically, pursuing a correct 
course, but that for many reasons he could do far 
better. Add to this the Lenin cult (to which, like 
Stalin, he subscribed) and the stilted language of 
orthodox Leninism—and Trotsky in exile turns, 
curiously, into a caricature of Stalin. 


His comments on world affairs, coming quickly 
and copiously from his pen, were marked by all 
the customary traits of his entire work—boldness, 
bluntness, and vision, heavily encumbered by Marx- 
ist-Leninist stereotypes developed in other situations 
and in earlier times. Hence Trotsky produced some 
marvelous insights and cogent prophesies together 
with ludicrously false diagnoses and wrong guesses. 
His attempts to create a rival international showed 
the same symptoms and never really got off the 
ground. 


n the main, the burgeoning revolution in the 
world’s developing areas has left Trotskyism behind. 
As an ideology, it is so deeply stuck in its own out- 
moded phrases that its followers cannot adequately 
orient themselves in these new revolutionary devel- 
opments, much less lead them. The contemporary 
revolutionary leadership, or most of it, considers the 
various Trotskyite groups odd, ineffectual, and curi- 
ously conservative sects. Today’s Maos, Giaps, 
Guevaras, and Castros have cast Trotsky into the 
dustbin of history. 


The Soviet regime has of course done the same. 
The name of Trotsky is dragged from Orwell’s 
memory hole only when the regime wants to conjure 
up a Benedict Arnold. His deeds go unmentioned 
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or are attributed to others. His disagreements with 
Lenin and Stalin or with any other party leader 
have been inflated far beyond any reasonable lim- 
its; all his views are distorted, falsified, or simply 
invented. 

It would be rash to explain this gross falsification 
of history in a paragraph. The rewriting of the 
past by political victors is much too common a 
phenomenon, and one of the least understood in 
the affairs of men. Moreover, one should clearly 
distinguish between the reason (or reasons) for the 
initial attempts at falsification, on the one hand, 
and the failure to set the record straight, on the 
other. Concerning the initial falsification I have 
hinted at some of the reasons, from Stalin’s Ma- 
chiavellian skill in exploiting Trotsky’s positional 
weaknesses within the party to the genuine convic- 
tion of all the contestants that their disagreements 
were life-and-death issues for the entire Russian 
Revolution. To this one should add a curious irreal- 
ity in the self-image of the party. Like all political 
machines, it requires leaders. But ideologically it 
has never been ready to acknowledge this need; 
instead, there are the compulsory (and compulsive) 
references to a collectivist tradition. Because of 
this, any personality clashes at the upper levels are 
distorted into issues of high policy, which then, by 
a further distortion, are labeled radically different 
philosophies. To draw a parallel from religious his- 
tory, it was in just this way that conflicts over an 
iota in the Confession of Faith or over the method 
of fixing the date for Easter turned into heresies, 
and the adherents of conflicting views excommuni- 
cated each other. Afterward, it was extremely diffh- 
cult if not impossible to lift the anathema, because 
this would have implied a serious error on the part 
of a presumably infallible organization. 

Hence the distortion of history is difficult to cor- 
rect. The label of heretic tends to stick forever. 
Though lesser figures have been rescued from the 
memory hole through that strange process called 
“rehabilitation,” it is hard to imagine that the 
latter-day overseers of the Soviet political system 
ever would—or indeed could—undertake to alter 
the image of Trotsky as the supreme heretic of 
them all, the traitor to the Revolution. 


Nikolai Ivanovich 


Bukharin 


By Sidney Heitman 


t has long been axiomatic in the Communist 
world that in the late 1920’s only one viable and 
déctrinally correct path to socialism in Russia lay 
open to the party—that which became identified 
with the era of Joseph Stalin.’ The official view 
today maintains that notwithstanding certain objec- 
tionable methods employed by Stalin, his policies of 
enforced industrialization and collectivization were 
the sole practical course for the party, if its pre- 
revolutionary objectives were to be attained. Al- 


1 Research for this article was made possible through grants 
from the American Council of Learned Societies, the Hoover 
Institution of Stanford University, and the Social Science 
Foundation of Denver University, and through a Faculty 
Research Grant from Colorado State University. 
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though he was opposed by rivals who offered alter- 
natives to the Stalinist path, these “deviations” from 
the orthodox Leninist line followed by Stalin were 
not only ineffectual, but also ideologically heretical 
and politically perfidious.* 

Unfortunately, this apocryphal version of the 
early formative history of Soviet communism is 
echoed in varying degrees in much of the literature 
produced in the West by otherwise objective writers. 
What is still insufficiently realized is that during the 
1920’s there was a viable and ideologically coherent 
alternative to Stalinism—the theory of socialist 
construction proposed by Nikolai I. Bukharin, which 
was rejected by the party for reasons other than 
those given in official Soviet accounts. That the 
latter explanations have been widely accepted in the 
West is attributable in part to the fact that Western 
scholars have been unwittingly influenced by Stalin- 


2 See, for example, History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (English edition), Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1960, esp. Chs. 10-12; and Outline History 
of the USSR (English edition), Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1960, esp. Ch. IV. 
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ist distortions of the documentary sources emanating 
from the Soviet Union, and in part to the fact that 
until recently Bukharin’s life and career have been 
neglected by students of Communist history. It is 
clear, however, that the standard interpretations of 
Soviet history require serious reconsideration in 
light of Bukharin’s role in the party both before and 
following the Revolution of 1917, and particularly 
during the period leading up to the launching of the 
First Five-Year Plan.* 


Early Career 


Before turning to the main topic of this paper, a 
few words about Bukharin’s early life and views are 
in order. Born in Moscow on October 9, 1888, 
Bukharin was given a classical education at home in 
his boyhood years (both his parents were teachers), 
entered a Moscow gymnasium in 1900, and in 1907 
was admitted to Moscow University. He joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1906, and in 1908 became a 
member of its Moscow Committee. Arrested in 
1910, he was exiled to the northern Onega Province, 
whence he escaped a year later, making his way to 
Germany and then to Austria. In the fall of 1912 
Bukharin met Lenin, who, strongly impressed by 
the young man’s personality and intellectual preco- 
ciousness, invited him to write for the Bolshevik 
publications, Pravda and Prosveshchenie, and sent 
him to represent the party as an observer at the 
German Social Democratic Party Congress in Chem- 
nitz. During the next few years, Bukharin served the 
party as a brilliant polemicist and theoretician, prin- 
cipally on economic matters. In the fall of 1916 
he was expelled from Sweden for his revolutionary 
activities, and emigrated illegally to the United 
States where, together with Trotsky, he helped to 
form an organization of Russian and American so- 
cialists who later founded the American Communist 
Party. Following the outbreak of the March Revo- 
lution in Russia, he left New York and, after a two- 
month journey which took him through Japan and 


3 Until the end of World War II, no special research on 
Bukharin had been undertaken by any Western scholar. 
Recent publications dealing with Bukharin include: Neal: 
Bucharin, Vol. I in Bibliographische Mitteilungen des Ost- 
europa-Instituts an der freien Universitat Berlin, compiled by 
Sidney Heitman and Peter Knirsch, Berlin, East European 
Institute of the Free University of Berlin, 1959; Peter Knirsch, 
Die ékonomischen Anschauungen Nikolaj I. Bucharins, Berlin, 
East European Institute of the Free University of Berlin, 1959; 
and Sidney Heitman, The Path to Socialism; Selected Works 
of N. I. Bukharin, New York, Omicron Books, 1967. 
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Siberia, arrived in Moscow, where he immediately 
rejoined the Bolshevik Party. 


Although a disciple and ardent admirer of Lenin, 
Bukharin clashed with him several times during the 
prerevolutionary years of exile and, on occasion, 
after 1917. The specific issues that divided them 
arose from a basic difference of approach to the 
problems of world revolution, to which both men 
were equally dedicated. Whereas Lenin generally 
viewed these problems with the pragmatic eye of a 
politician concerned with results, Bukharin exuded 
a youthful idealism and tended toward doctrinaire 
intellectual rigidity, which often impelled him to 
seek totalistic solutions of inherently complex ques- 
tions. These differences in temperament not only 
led to various theoretical disputes before 1917 but 
placed Bukharin in opposition to Lenin over such 
issues as the separate peace with Germany in 1918, 
the revision of the Party Program in 1919, the na- 
tionality question, the trade union controversy, and 
other questions of domestic and international policy. 
Bukharin even went so far as to form an organized 
faction within the party—the “Left Communists” — 
which openly opposed Lenin and for a time pub- 
lished its own organs. (See the article by Robert V. 
Daniels elsewhere in this issue—Ed. ) 


In 1921, however, Bukharin set aside his differ- 
ences with Lenin and became one of the first leading 
Bolsheviks to support Lenin’s call for a retreat to 
the New Economic Policy. From then onward, he 
gravitated to a more moderate position in the party. 
Following Lenin’s death in 1924, Bukharin stepped 
forward as the main and most articulate exponent 
of a new line that had been crystallizing in the party 
since the end of the civil war, regarding the crucial 
and unresolved question of the future of the Revolu- 
tion. It is with his mature and developed views on 
the problem of building socialism in Russia, ex- 
pressed between 1924 and 1929, when he fell from 
power, that this article is concerned. 


Whither Russia? 


In retrospect, the problem of building socialism 
in Russia, as it came to be known during the first 
two decades of Bolshevik rule, was the single most 
vital issue confronting the party after 1917. Every 
other question of policy, ranging from the broader 
dimensions of the international revolution to specific 
directives for operating the Soviet economy or re- 
fashioning Russian society, hinged upon the theo- 
retical and practical implications of the classical 
Marxian theory of the transition from capitalism to 


communism. The origin of the problem lay in the 
writings of Marx and Engels, who had predicted that 
capitalism, in the normal course of its development, 
would inexorably create the objective necessity, the 
material prerequisites, and the human forces needed 
for its revolutionary transformation into commu- 
nism, a process that would occur first and succes- 
sively thereafter in the most highly developed capi- 
talist states. However, the determination of Lenin 
and his followers to implement the revolution in 
Russia led them to introduce a number of revisions 
into the original body of doctrine. The theoretical 
rationale that underlay their desire for a socialist 
revolution in admittedly “backward,” “semi-feudal” 
Russia was that a unique combination of oppressive 
social conditions there made it one of the most 
revolutionary countries in all of Europe. If the over- 
turn of the Tsarist regime and the advent of the 
Bolsheviks to power would trigger proletarian revo- 
lutions in the more advanced countries of Western 
Europe, which were ripe for communism, Russia 
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could be advanced toward socialism with the aid of 
the European proletariat. 


It was this hope and expectation that sustained 
the Bolsheviks during the first few months of power, 
as they cautiously nationalized only the largest units 
of production and enacted certain democratic re- 
forms. However, the outbreak of civil war in the 
summer of 1918 radically altered the party’s course, 
and by 1920 a centralized regime had been imposed 
over the country and the entire economy. The more 
doctrinaire and visionary members of the party 
welcomed War Communism as a bold step toward 
the Communist millenium. But the enormous prob- 
lems confronting the Bolshevik regime caused Lenin 
to call for a retreat to the New Economic Policy in 
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The adoption of NEP and the absence of the an- 
ticipated proletarian revolutions in Western Europe 
raised the crucial question, “whither Russia?” If 
the sole justification for seizing power in backward 
Russia had been to spark revolution throughout 
Europe, and if by general agreement socialism could 
not be built in Russia without outside aid, could— 
or should—the party retain power, and if so, for 
what ends consistent with Marxism? 


efore these questions could be resolved, Lenin 
died, and it fell to his successors to cope with the 
problem of Russia’s future—a problem which by 
1924. had become even more critical. Not only was 
Western Europe admittedly barren of revolutionary 
prospects, but the New Economic Policy, while suc- 
cessfully reviving the Russian economy, was also 
stimulating the growth of private enterprise and 
diverting energies away from the original goal of 
communism. Moreover, by the reluctant admission 
of all party leaders, world capitalism had recovered 
its stability and was once again expanding, relegat- 
ing new crises and revolutionary waves to a distant 
future. Deprived of Lenin’s guidance, forced back 
upon the limited resources of the country, and de- 
spairing of revolution abroad, the party leadership 
sought a way out of the dilemma. 


The conflicting responses to the question of 
“whither Russia?” divided the party into two main 
camps, one led by Trotsky and Preobrazhenski, the 
other by a shifting coalition of leaders grouped 
around Stalin and Bukharin. Trotsky’s stand was 
clinically logical and uncompromising. Like an irre- 
pressible voice of conscience, he reminded the party 
of the purpose for which the Bolsheviks had seized 
power in 1917 and insisted that without aid from 
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abroad the Revolution would founder owing to 
Russia’s backwardness, to the dominance of pre- 
capitalist economic forms, and to the great pre- 
ponderance of the peasantry. Though steps could 
and should be taken toward collective organization 
of the economy, “socialism in one country” was 
impossible without external assistance. Therefore, 
the party should rekindle the international revolu- 
tion abroad while launching an assault against pri- 
vate enterprise and accelerating industrial develop- 
ment at home by forcing capital resources from the 
peasantry and labor from the working class. 

Despite the logic of Trotsky’s views and their 
consistency with the party’s prerevolutionary aims, 
they conflicted with the prevailing mood of the 
country (which had welcomed NEP asa respite from 
the years of revolutionary “Sturm und Drang”) and 
threatened to upset the delicate equilibrium restored 
after 1921. Accordingly, Trotsky’s opponents 
sought another course. Though the policies that 
prevailed during the second half of the 1920’s are 
today generally attributed to Stalin by Communist 
and non-Communist writers alike, it was, in fact, 
Bukharin who for a time provided the party with a 
feasible and ideologically coherent solution to the 
question of building socialism in Russia under the 
internal and international conditions of the day. 

In retrospect, the counterproposals advanced by 
Bukharin between 1924 and 1929 represent not 
simply an alternative program of socialist construc- 
tion in Russia, but rather a major reinterpretation, 
elaboration, and application of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, placing the Russian and international revo- 
lutionary movements in a new historical perspective. 
It is only in terms of the broad context of Bukharin’s 
general conception of the revolutionary process that 
his prescriptions for Russia can be properly under- 
stood. 


Capitalism and Revolution 


Bukharin’s departure point was the classical 
Marxian theory of the dynamic laws of capitalist 
development—specifically the notion that a socialist 
revolution matures in the most advanced capitalist 


*The summary of Bukharin’s theory of Communist world 
revolution is based on his following works: Mirovoe khoziaistvo 
t imperializm, 1915; K teorii imperialisticheskovo gosudarstva, 
1916; Azbuka kommunizma, 1919; Ekonomika perekhodnovo 
perioda, 1920; Proekt programmy Kommunisticheskovo Inter- 
natsionala, 1922; O mirovoi revoliutsii, nashei strane, kulture 
i prochem, 1924; Imperializm i nakoplenie kapitala, 1924; and 
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states. As early as 1914-15, more than a year before 
Lenin expressed similar views in his Imperialism as 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism, Bukharin had aired 
the theory that the limits of capitalist development 
would be reached not on a national level, but on a 
global scale. According to this theory—as Bukharin 
later elaborated it *—the finance capitalists in the 
most advanced countries, in their efforts to over- 
come the contradictions of capitalism, attempt to 
eliminate ruinous competition by transforming their 
national economies into centralized, organized 
“state-capitalist trusts.” But the ceaseless decline of 
the rate of profit drives them to seek a remedy be- 
yond their national frontiers by embarking on an 
imperialist policy. Imperialism inevitably leads to 
competitive wars for empire, which ultimately en- 
compass the entire earth and divide it into two basic 
camps—one consisting of a few great super-states, 
the other of the colonial and semi-colonial periphery 
of world capitalism. 

Just as ruinous competition impels the capitalists 
within industrial countries to organize their national 
economies, the emergence of a few huge superstates 
leads to efforts by the most powerful world capital- 
ists to abolish the anarchy of the capitalist system 
by dividing up and exploiting the entire earth in 
an organized manner. Thus, mankind is confronted 
by the prospects of either total enslavement by 
finance capitalism or a revolutionary surmounting 
of the threat by the destruction of international 
capitalism and the establishment of world commu- 
nism. At this point, objective necessity and the 
feasibility of Communist world revolution coincide, 
for when world capitalism becomes susceptible to 
global organization by the leading international 
capitalists, it is also ready for communism. More- 
over, in the course of its development, finance capi- 
talism produces the social forces needed to bring 
this revolution about. 


According to Bukharin’s theory, the onset of 
world revolution is essentially triggered by imperial- 
ist war. The destruction of productive forces, the 
sacrifices demanded of the working class in the 
warring capitalist states, and the misery and oppres- 
sion inflicted on the colonial countries of the world 
by imperialist wars all produce crises which under- 


Programma Kommunisticheskovo Internatsionala, 1928 (of 
which Bukharin was the main author). Other sources include 
Bukharin’s reports and statements recorded in the published 
protocols of the 6th to 10th and 12th to 15th congresses of the 
Russian Communist Party, the 1st through 6th congresses of 
the Communist International, and the 3rd through 7th plenary 
sessions of the Executive Committee of the Comintern. 


mine the stability of the capitalist system. At some 
point it loses its “internal equilibrium” and breaks 
down at its “weakest link” —that is, wherever world 
capitalism is most vulnerable and the forces of world 
revolution most intense. Other revolutions follow 
whenever and wherever the capitalist system is as- 
sailable, until it finally collapses as a whole and is 
supplanted by world communism. 


In Bukharin’s conception, it is theoretically pos- 
sible for the first breach in the capitalist system to 
occur in an advanced capitalist state, where intensi- 
fied exploitation of the workers, political repression, 
and the suffering caused by war lead to a classic 
proletarian revolution. But this breach may also 
occur in a “semi-capitalist” state, where the exploi- 
tation of the proletariat and the peasantry by the 
capitalists and the feudal landlords leads to a com- 
bination of proletarian revolution and peasant re- 
volt. Or again, the breakdown of capitalism may 
occur in a colony, in the form of a national revolt 
against imperialism by various classes. The deter- 
mining factor at any time is the relative strength of 
the forces of world capitalism on the one hand and 
of anti-capitalism and anti-imperialism on the other. 
In the highly developed capitalist centers, however, 
the elimination of economic and social anarchy by 
the finance capitalist state is apt to forestall prole- 
tarian revolution indefinitely. Therefore revolutions 
are most likely to break out first in the colonial or 
“Semi-colonial” periphery of the world, where the 
depredations of world capitalism converge in the 
form of combined economic exploitation, national 
oppression, and political tyranny, and where conse- 
quently hostility to capitalism is greatest. Moreover, 
capitalism’s power of resistance is weakest in such 
areas, since they are generally distant from the 
imperialist centers and do not yet have the more 
advanced forms of repressive state capitalism. 

Once capitalism is assailed, its continued decline 
becomes inevitable, but this does not mean that it 
collapses at once. Capitalist crises develop in un- 
even patterns of ebb and flow, and cycles of break- 
down and revolution may be followed by periods of 
recovery and stability. However, each successive 
breakdown requires the capitalists to restore the 
“dynamic equilibrium” of global capitalism on a 
diminished base, which only reproduces and intensi- 
fies the contradictions of the system and leads to 
new revolutionary crises. As additional areas of the 
world are successively severed from the capitalist 
sector, its stability finally becomes undermined, and 
even partial equilibrium cannot be restored, at 
which point the entire system collapses. Then a 
period of rapid social transformation follows, during 


which the world proletariat reorganizes the material 
legacy of world capitalism into the collective forms 
of future communism, and a new epoch dawns for 
all mankind. 


ukharin’s revision of the classical Marxian 
conception of the causes of proletarian revolution 
also entailed a modification of the original concept 
of the revolutionary process itself. According to 
Bukharin’s theory the collapse of world capitalism 
leads to the rise of a worldwide dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which paves the way for the transforma- 
tion of world capitalism into world communism. 
However, since the world dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat arrives only after a succession of revolutions 
in individual countries at different levels of eco- 
nomic and social development, the manner in which 
the proletariat comes to power and utilizes its power 
to build communism is varied and complex. In semi- 
capitalist and colonial countries, where revolutions 
mature first, the proletariat comprises only a minor- 
ity of the population, and allies are needed for the 
overturn of capitalism and imperialism. The peas- 
ant masses in such countries, who live under com- 
bined capitalist, feudal, imperialist, and national 
oppression, constitute a revolutionary reserve which 
must be mobilized by the proletariat. To secure the 
support of the peasantry before and after the strug- 
gle for power, the proletariat must make concessions 
to the peasants’ interests at all stages of the revolu- 
tionary process. Thus, revolutions in semi-capitalist 
and colonial countries cannot aim directly at a pure 
proletarian dictatorship and socialism. The alliance 
that enables the proletariat to seize power must be 
continued indefinitely afterward in the form of a 
“democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry.” Only after an indeterminate period of social 
transformation can the temporary partnership yield 
to a pure proletarian dictatorship, which may then 
proceed directly toward socialism and communism. 


In the interim, the proletariat must permit the 
participation of non-proletarian elements in the tran- 
sitional government and guarantee minimum per- 
sonal and property rights for those who either ac- 
tively support or do not resist the revolution. The 
proletariat must recognize that the peasants’ initial 
goal is not socialism but rather land reform and an 
end to capitalist and feudal exploitation, and that 
numerous vestiges of petty- and pre-capitalist eco- 
nomic forms cannot immediately be socialized. For 
these reasons, it is impossible to introduce socialism 
in any but the large, advanced productive enter- 
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prises that may exist, while other methods must be 
employed to round up and collectivize the numerous 
small private units of production. Lest the prole- 
tariat alienate its political allies or precipitate class 
war, it must use only persuasion, incentives, eco- 
nomic competition, and other peaceful means to 
draw the peasantry and other small producers into 
cooperative enterprises, which in time may be 
gradually transformed into socialist, and ultimately 
communist, forms. 

Thus, according to Bukharin, the methods and 
pace of building socialism in semi-capitalist and 
relatively undeveloped colonial countries must be 
governed by the material legacy inherited from the 
preceding order, the relative strength of the prole- 
tariat and the other classes, and the extent and 
tenacity of small-scale private enterprise. Any at- 
tempt to exceed the limits imposed by these objec- 
tive factors can only disrupt the delicate equilibrium 
of forces in transitional society and cause a breach 
in the worker-peasant alliance. 

In advanced capitalist states, however, where the 
general Marxian prerequisites for socialism are 
more nearly ripe and the material base inherited 


Bukharin on Peasants 


The classical proletarian revolution is one 
where the proletariat is the only “popular” 
class. In other words, only in a society where 
there is no peasantry could this ideal revolu- 
tion occur. 

However, this “ideal” presentation com- 
pletely fails to conform to reality... . 

Before the seizure of power the working 
class must have the support of the peasants 
in the struggle against the capitalists and 
landlords. . . 

The proletariat after its victory must get 
along with the peasantry no matter what, for 


ut ts the majority of the population with great 
economic and social weight. 
sary, accordingly, to understand that the pro- 
letariat has no choice here: it is compelled, 


... It is neces- 


in building socialism, to get the peasantry 
behind it; it must learn how to accomplish 
this, for without this its regime will not 
AY te eet 


—From “The Theory of Permanent Revo- 

lution,” in A Documentary History of 
Communism, edited by Robert V. Daniels, 
New York, Random House, 1960, p. 264. 
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from the preceding order contains fewer precapital- 
ist economic forms, the transition to socialism fol- 
lows the classical Marxian scheme of proletarian 
revolution. 


Transition to Socialism 


It was this fundamental theory that underlay the 
prescriptions Bukharin advanced in the 1920’s in 
opposition to those of Trotsky, whose policies grew 
logically out of his own theory of revolution, em- 
bodied in his doctrine of so-called “permanent revo- 
lution.” By juxtaposing his conception of world 
revolution, Bukharin underscored what was in re- 
ality the basic difference between him and Trotsky 
—their divergent revolutionary perspectives, out of 
which grew diametrically opposed views on the 
prospects of building socialism in Russia. 

Applying his theory of revolution to the contem- 
porary scene, Bukharin claimed that World War I 
had been brought on by imperialist competition 
among the great powers and had led to the first 
breach in the chain of world capitalism at its then 
weakest link—Russia, which was both a_ target 
of imperialism and a semi-capitalist state. There, 
a unique combination of proletarian revolution 
against capitalism and imperialist war, peasant re- 
volt against capitalism and the vestiges of feudalism, 
and national revolutions by Russia’s oppressed eth- 
nic minorities all converged into an irrepressible 
revolutionary force. It was primarily the political 
alliance between the workers and the peasants that 
had enabled the party to seize power and to survive 
the civil war. But with the war over, this alliance 
had to be reinforced by economic measures suited to 
Russia’s potential and limitations, and particularly 
to the interests of the peasantry. It was for this 
reason, he claimed after 1924, that NEP had been 
adopted at the end of the civil war. Abandoning his 
(and others’) previous view that NEP had been a 
forced retreat, he now conceived of it as a return to 
a normal policy following a revolution in a semi- 
capitalist country, and as a resumption of the moder- 


5 The summary of Bukharin’s views on the transition to 
socialism in Russia is based on his following works (in addi- 
tion to those listed in footnote 4): Burzhuaznaia revoliutsiia i 
revoliutstia proletarskaia, 1922; Put k sotsializmu i raboche- 
krestianskii soiuz, 1925; K voprosu o trotskizme, 1925; Kritika 
ekonomicheskoi platformy oppozitsii, 1926; O kharaktere na- 
shei revoliutsii i 0 vozmozhnosti pobedonosnovo sotsialisti- 
cheskovo stroitelstva v SSSR, 1926; Partiia i oppozitsionnyi 
blok, 1926; Zametki ekonomista, 1928; and Politicheskoe za- 
veshchanie Lenina, 1929. 


ate course taken by the party during its first eight 
months of power. And precisely through NEP, he 
maintained, socialism would be built in Russia with- 
out external aid.” 


Until socialized production supplanted private en- 
terprise in Russia, it would be necessary to tolerate 
and even to encourage the private sector of the 
economy in order to assure the uninterrupted supply 
of consumer goods, to retain the support of non- 
proletarian elements in the transitional society, and 
—most important—to provide the investment capi- 
tal for the expansion of the state sector of the econ- 
omy. In industry, he held, petty producers and the 
NEPmen should be permitted to flourish tempo- 
rarily under watchful regulation. In time—as the 
state sector of industrial production, with its more 
efficient planned economy, increasingly supplied the 
market with better and cheaper goods—the private 
producers would retreat to the hinterlands and ulti- 
mately be supplanted entirely. Meanwhile, part of 
the profit to the state from consumer production 
would provide the investment capital for further 
commodity production, while part would be diverted 
to the production of capital goods and the slow, 
though steady, expansion of the socialized sector of 
the industrial economy. 


In agriculture, private production would long 
have to provide food and raw materials, since the 
state lacked the essential base for large-scale, social- 
ized production in the countryside that it possessed 
in urban industry. Therefore, other methods of 
gradually supplanting petty enterprise in agriculture 
would have to be employed. By means of persua- 
sion, incentives, and example, the peasantry should 
be aided and encouraged to form voluntary coopera- 
tives for the joint sale of their products, for prefer- 
ential bulk purchases of state-produced commodi- 
ties, and for credit. Eventually, as the advantages 
of cooperative enterprise became increasingly ap- 
parent, the peasants would pool their land, imple- 
ments, and labor, and with the assistance of the 
state, form large, efficient units of socialized produc- 
tion using advanced and mechanized methods. In 
short, agriculture would be drawn into the central- 
ized, planned socialist economy by gradual and 
peaceful means that would avoid the economic and 
political pitfalls of Trotsky’s and Preobrazhenski’s 
policies. 

The pace at which the transition to socialism in 
Russia could proceed had objective limits imposed 
on it by the material and human legacy of the 
preceding order, Bukharin maintained. Because of 
the relatively narrow economic and political base 
of the party in an underdeveloped country such 


as Russia, progress toward socialism must be gov- 
erned at all times by what was feasible and expedi- 
ent. The rate of growth of the state sector of the 
economy would depend directly upon the volume 
of profit from the sale of state-produced commodi- 
ties. Accordingly, it was necessary to encourage 
maximum consumption by the largest single con- 
sumer group in Russia—the peasantry—by pro- 
viding them with abundant and cheap industrial 
products. This, in turn, would stimulate the produc- 
tion and marketing of agricultural goods needed by 
the urban population, hasten the supplanting of 
private enterprise and trading in manufactured 
commodities, and assure the peasants’ continued 
support of the party. Any disturbance of the natural 
equilibrium of the market, or any attempt to force 
the pace of development or to extract investment 
capital from the peasants and workers through 
exploitation, as Trotsky and Preobrazhenski pro- 
posed, would lead to certain economic breakdown 
and political collapse. 


Bukharin vs. Stalin 


Between 1924 and 1928, this general theory of 
socialist construction in Russia provided the founda- 
tion for the policies followed by the party under the 
joint leadership of Stalin and Bukharin. In 1929, 
however, Bukharin’s gradualist program was aban- 
doned in favor of a refurbished version of Trotsky’s 
policies of rapid industrialization and enforced col- 
lectivization, with the catastrophic results foreseen 


by Bukharin. 


The immediate political causes of Bukharin’s 
defeat by Stalin are relatively simple to explain, 
and in this respect Bukharin unquestionably con- 
tributed to the party’s repudiation of his course. 
Not only had he been largely responsible for de- 
stroying those opposed to his brief liaison with 
Stalin, thereby depriving himself of allies when he 
needed them, but he had naively failed to build a 
power base of his own, as had Stalin, relying in- 
stead on his faith in the power of ideas and the 
appeal of the superior logic of his stand. Thus, 
when the issue of Russia’s future came to a head at 
the 16th Party Conference in 1929, the outcome 
was predetermined—for irrespective of ideological 
considerations, Stalin already had a majority of 
firmly committed votes in his pocket. 

Power politics alone, however, cannot explain so 
profound a change of direction as took place in Rus- 
sia in 1929. Among students of the period, several 
theories have been advanced suggesting various rea- 
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Bukharin on Stalin 


KAMENEV: Is the struggle really serious? 

Buxwarin: That’s just what I wanted to talk 
about. We feel that Stalin’s line is ruinous for 
the whole revolution. We could be overthrown 
on account of it. The disagreements between 
us and Stalin are many times more serious 
than the disagreements which we used to have 
with you. Rykov, Tomski and I agree on 
formulating the situation thus: “It would 
be much better if Zinoviev and Kamenev were 
in the Politbureaw instead of Stalin.” I have 
spoken with Rykov and Tomski about this 
quite frankly. I have not spoken with Stalin 
for several weeks. He is an unprincipled in- 
triguer, who subordinates everything to the 
preservation of his own power. He changes 
his theory according to whom he needs to get 


rid of. 


—From Bukharin-Kamenev talk, July 11, 
1928, in A Documentary History of Com- 

munism, edited by Robert V. Daniels, 
New York, Random House, 1960, p. 308. 


sons why Bukharin’s course was jettisoned. Some 
have held that Bukharin’s program of economic 
development was simply not producing the results 
he envisaged and that grain shortages in the second 
half of the 1920’s, the concomitant difficulties en- 
countered by Soviet planning agencies in project- 
ing and fulfilling industrial goals, and the general 
resistance of the peasants and workers to the state’s 
economic directives all threatened to frustrate the 
party’s long-range goals. Others have maintained 
that, apart from the question of the efficacy of Bu- 
kharin’s policies, their reliance upon the spontaneity 
of the masses and minimal, indirect control by the 
state was inconsistent with the inherently authori- 
tarian character of Bolshevism. Some students of 
the period have endorsed the official Soviet view 
(then and now) that the indefinite continuation of 
NEP would have strengthened, rather than rooted 
out, private enterprise and would have progressively 
removed large sectors of the economy from state 
regulation. Still others have pointed to such factors 
as the failure of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
united front policy in 1927 (which Bukharin di- 
rected as the head of the Comintern), mounting 
pressures within the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist International to abandon Bukharin’s mod- 
erate policies and to revive the revolutionary offen- 
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sive against Russian and world capitalism, and 
finally, Stalin’s opportunism and political ambition 
—all considered forces that could have contributed 
to the defeat of Bukharin and the turn to the left 
in 1929, 

Some of these explanations, however, represent 
retrospective ‘projections of later developments in 
the Soviet Union that could not have been active 
factors in 1928-29. These opinions reflect an un- 
critical acceptance of the official Soviet view of 
the launching of the Five-Year Plans, a line devised 
by Stalin in the 1930’s and perpetuated by his 
successors. The claim, for example, that Bukharin’s 
policies could not have achieved their intended 
objectives cannot be substantiated, because they 
were not implemented for a long enough time to 
test them. Similarly, the claim that Bukharin was 
defeated because his course ran against the essential 
character of Bolshevism is highly questionable. It 
certainly is not true that he abandoned two of its 
basic ingredients—coercion and centralized political 
control—as necessary means for building socialism. 
One need only recall Bukharin’s role in the defeat 
of Trotsky, his later treatment of Trotsky’s followers, 
and his unequivocal emphasis throughout the 1920’s 
upon force and coercion as reserve measures to be 
invoked whenever incentives failed to achieve their 
objectives, to refute assertions of his political 
“softness,” as contrasted to Lenin’s presumed 
“hardness.” 


Bukharin and Lenin 


Whatever the relation of Bukharin’s ideas to the 
“necessary character” of Bolshevism, there can no 
longer be any doubt about their kinship with the 
views that came to be held by the founder of 
Bolshevism, V. I. Lenin, toward the end of his life. 
Evidence of this can be found in the recent volume 
of the last works of the late Boris Nicolaevsky, 
Power and the Soviet Elite: “The Letter of an Old 
Bolshevik” and Other Essays, edited by Janet D. 
Zagoria.’ In an interview with the editor that is 
reproduced verbatim in the volume, Nicolaevsky 
made a revelation that has never before been pub- 
lished and that sheds new light on the entire question 
of Lenin’s brand of Marxism and the course he 
might have followed had he lived beyond 1924. 


The relevant portion of the interview concerned 
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Nicolaevsky’s contacts with Bukharin in Paris in 
1936, when Bukharin was a member of a Soviet 
delegation seeking to purchase the archives of 
the German Social Democratic Party through 
Nicolaevsky. The negotiations required a number 
of meetings between the two men, during which 
Bukharin sometimes spoke freely about various 
matters. On one occasion he discussed his relations 
with Lenin during the latter’s final illness, and 
Nicolaevsky’s recollection of this conversation bears 
quotation: 


His remarks about Lenin were particularly interesting, 
... because Bukharin was so devoted to him. Even when 
he spoke about their disagreements—over the Malinov- 
ski case, for example—he did so in a tone of warmth 
and friendship. 

This is what he told me about the final period of 
Lenin’s illness. From various details in Bukharin’s ac- 
count, I gathered that he meant the early fall of 1922. 
“Lenin would summon me to come and see him,” Bu- 
kharin said. “The doctors had forbidden him to speak 
lest he become upset. But when I arrived, he would 
immediately take me by the hand and lead me into the 
garden....” [to talk]. 

I asked Bukharin what the conversations had been 
about. He replied that he and Lenin spoke mostly 
about “leaderology,” as we called it—that is, the prob- 
lem of succession, of who was fit to be leader of the 
party after Lenin was gone. “This,” said Bukharin, “is 
what worried and upset Lenin the most.” 

In this connection, he told me that the last articles of 
Lenin, Better’ Less but Better, about cooperatives and so 
forth, were only part of what Lenin had planned to do. 
He had wanted to put out another series of approxi- 
mately the same number of articles which would give a 
complete picture of the future policy to be pursued. 
This was his principal goal. 

Lenin’s Testament consisted of two parts, a small part 
about the leaders, and a bigger one about policies. I 
asked Bukharin what the principle of Lenin’s policy 
was. He said to me: “I have written two things about 
this policy, The Road to Socialism and the Worker- 
Peasant Alliance, and Lenin’s Political Testament. The 
first is a pamphlet, which came out in 1925, the second 
was published in 1929.” Bukharin asked me, “‘Do you 
remember those pamphlets?” I replied, “I confess I 
don’t at present remember The Road to Socialism.” 

“That is the more interesting one,” he said. “When 
I wrote it, I included my conversations with Lenin about 
the articles already published and those not yet pub- 
lished. I tried in that pamphlet to keep to only what 
Lenin thought, to what he told me. Of course, they 
were not quotations; my understanding of what he 
meant was reflected in what I wrote. But it was my 
outline of Lenin’s ideas as he expounded them to me. 
The main point of his testament was that it is possible 
to arrive at socialism without applying more force against 
the peasantry.”” The question concerned, of course, the 
treatment of the peasantry, which constituted 80 percent 
of the population of Russia. In the opinion of Lenin 
and of all Communists in general, it was possible to 
apply force against the peasantry at a given moment, 
yet this was not to be made a permanent method of 
treatment. This was the point of The Road to Socialism. 

With Lenin’s Political Testament, Bukharin said, it 
was a different matter. “There were big arguments 
about it, and I had to write only about what Lenin had 
already published. It was fundamentally the same 


thing. But the first pamphlet went further and the 
ideas in it were more crystallized; it did not stop at 
what he had already written.” 

1 have reread these pamphlets and I see that Bu- 
kharin was quite right in presenting Lenin’s ideas in 
this way. This was the way Lenin thought. And Lenin 
considered Bukharin the one most able to convey his 
thoughts. He spoke with him so that Bukharin would 
write what he himself had left unsaid.’ 


Since Nicolaevsky’s credibility permits no doubt, 
this revelation, formerly divulged only privately 
but now made public, provides compelling evidence 
that Lenin’s views toward the end of his life have 
not been fully understood, and that there was a close 
and significant affinity between Lenin’s and Bu- 
kharin’s thought on the problem of building social- 
ism in Russia. Thus, the account casts new light not 
only on the so-called “essential character” of 
Leninism and Bolshevism, but also on Bukharin’s 
place in the history of Soviet communism as Lenin’s 
heir and successor, and on Stalin’s claim to direct 
Leninist descent—by which he imposed his views on 
the party from 1929 onward, forced Bukharin from 
power, and endowed his own program of socialist 
construction with the aura of Lenin’s sanction and 
authority. A more accurate characterization of 
“Teninism” than that generally encountered in the 
existing literature produced in the West would be 
that it was not a rigid, consistent system, but rather 
one that was in the process of evolution and change, 
as Lenin and his followers, in response to numerous 
complex factors, vacillated between the extremes of 
the broad spectrum of Bolshevik ends and means. 
Accordingly, in the 1920’s there was still a variety 
of “Bolshevisms” contending for predominance; 
only after 1929 was the issue resolved when Stalin 
diverted the broad stream into a narrow channel 
of his own making—and, at that, a channel which 
was shaped gradually throughout his rule, not all at 
once in 1929 as is often assumed. 


A Viable Legacy? 


Whatever the reasons for the abandonment of 
Bukharin’s course in 1929, the importance of his 
theory of socialist construction in Russia cannot be 
overemphasized. In the first place, the record of his 
thought refutes the claim of Soviet—and non-Soviet 
—-writers that by the end of the 1920’s the party 
had reached an impasse from which Stalin’s course 
was the sole and orthodox way out. On the con- 
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trary, there was an ideologically coherent, untried, 
and consistently “Leninist” alternative to Stalinism 
available to the party—one that was however re- 
jected for reasons that have yet to be more fully 
understood. 

Secondly, it is clear that had Bukharin’s policies 
rather than Stalin’s prevailed after 1929, their 
political and social consequences would have been 
substantially different; indeed, the entire subsequent 
history of the Soviet Union—and of the 20th- 
century world—might well have been radically 
altered. 

Thirdly, Bukharin’s theory of socialist construc- 
tion is important not merely in a historical sense 
but in a crucial contemporary sense. Although his 
views were officially proscribed in the Soviet Union 
after 1929, they never lost currency among Com- 
munists in other countries, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, where problems similar to those confront- 
ing Russia in the 1920’s arose after World War II. 
The desire of many East European Communist 
leaders to avoid the fate of Russia under Stalin, the 
attraction of “Bukharinism” as an alternative to 
the Stalinist model, and the appropriateness of 
Bukharin’s views for conditions in Eastern Europe 
all resulted in a revival of his thought—clandestine 
while Stalin lived, but today more open—which 
can be identified in varying degrees with the current 
policies of the satellite states. 

Whatever the ultimate impact of this revival, it is 
safe to surmise that it will be studiously ignored in 
the Soviet Union. Despite the fact that Stalin’s 
successors have repudiated much of the Stalinist 
legacy, up to now they have evinced no intention 
of resurrecting Bukharin and restoring him to his 
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proper place in the annals of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Since 1962, when according to unconfirmed 
reports he was “judicially rehabilitated”—that is, 
posthumously exonerated of the charges of treason 
and murder for which he was tried and executed in 
1938 *—he is no longer referred to in official state- 
ments as a traitor and enemy of the state. But he is 
still characterized—when mentioned at all—as an 
“anti-party” opponent of Lenin and Stalin who 
throughout his career held heretical or misguided 
philosophical, economic, political, and revolutionary 
views. Soviet citizens have no access to his pub- 
lished works, while non-Soviet scholars are emphati- 
cally discouraged from attempts to pursue indepen- 
dent research on him.’ In short, it seems clear that 
insofar as Bukharin is concerned, the current leaders 
of the Soviet Union have not yet come to terms 
with their own past and will make no effort to right 
the historical record in the foreseeable future. 


8 See Report of the Court Proceedings in the Case of the 
Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”. . ., Moscow, 
Peoples’ Commissariat of Justice of the USSR, 1938. 

®For example, in 1964 and again the tollowing year the 
present writer was rejected by Soviet authorities as a_par- 
ticipant in the cultural exchange program between the US and 
USSR, after his selection for a period of research at Moscow 
University by the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants. 
In 1966 unofficial efforts to obtain access for him to Soviet 
archival materials by a prominent American library curator 
with high-ranking connections in the Soviet Union also proved 
futile, both for the present and the foreseeable future. This 
American intermediary also reported that although Soviet of- 
ficials were embarrassed by the fact, even their own trusted 
historians have no access to Bukharin’s voluminous published 
works, which were removed from library shelves in the USSR 
in 1938 at Stalin’s orders and have never been returned since. 
ha aaa? they were destroyed or simply stored away is not 
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Grigori Yevseevich 
/inoviev 


By William Korey 


major landmark in the early history of 
Bolshevik rule in Russia was the establishment of 
the Communist International, more commonly 
known as the Comintern. On March 2, 1919, a 
small and motley brand of delegates representing a 
variety of radical political parties gathered inside 
the snowswept walls of the Kremlin in Moscow to 
create the worldwide revolutionary organization 
that was expected to lead mankind to an “Interna- 
tional Soviet Republic.” Presiding over the meet- 
ing—as he would over all its meetings until late 
1926—-was the Comintern’s principal organizer, 
Grigori Zinoviev, a Bolshevik since the 1903 split 
in Russian Social Democracy, a member of the 
Bolshevik Central Committee since 1912, boss of 
the party organization in Petrograd, and most im- 
portant, the closest comrade-in-arms of Lenin. 
In the ten years that preceded the Bolshevik 
Revolution, an extraordinarily intimate relationship 
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had developed between Lenin and Zinoviev. To- 
gether they had shared exile in Switzerland after 
1907, collaborating there in editing Bolshevik news- 
papers, in producing an anti-war book * that exerted 
a significant influence on the international Left 
movement, and in organizing the “Zimmerwald 
Left” in 1915. Together they rode in the sealed 
train that took them back to Russia in April 1917 
following the collapse of the Tsarist regime, and 
together they went into hiding after the July up- 
rising against the Provisional Government. An ob- 
server who witnessed Zinoviev’s activities in 
Switzerland commented that he spent hours writing 
“everything that Lenin thought was required,” be 
it “newspaper articles, circulars to party friends, 
resolutions, or brochures.” ” 

Yet Zinoviev, who for ten years had shared and 
faithfully articulated Lenin’s views, suddenly took 
issue with him on the eve of the October Revolution 
when Lenin proposed that the Bolsheviks forcibly 
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seize power. This episode Zinoviev would never 
live down. His enemies would taunt him with it; his 
conscience would impel him to apologize for it; 
and Lenin’s “Testament” would make a specific and 
crucial reference to it. When closely examined, 
however, the disagreement provides valuable insight 
into the principal doctrinal assumptions upon which 
the Bolsheviks operated, as well as into the varying 
emphases which different personalities placed on 
these assumptions. Most important, it provides a 
key to the vicissitudes of Zinoviev’s subsequent 
career. 


Teacher and Disciple 


On October 11, 1917 (old style), just two weeks 
before the Bolshevik coup, Zinoviev joined Lev 
Kameney, another veteran Bolshevik,’ in circulating 
to all the principal Bolshevik organizations a letter 
opposing the contemplated seizure of power which 
had been proposed by Lenin and voted, 10 to 2, by 
the Central Committee the day before. The core 
of the argument presented by Zinoviev and Kamenev 
had to do not with the ability of the Bolsheviks to 
seize power, but rather with their ability to hold it. 
The letter reiterated the fundamental assumption 
upon which Bolshevik strategy for the seizure of 
power in Russia had rested from the beginning: 


We have never said that the Russian working class alone, 
by its own forces, would be able to bring the present 
revolution to a victorious conclusion. 


On the contrary: 


- the only guarantee of the victory of an uprising of 
the proletariat in Russia is the development of the revo- 
lution in Europe. .. .4 


The heart of the problem was the backwardness 
of Russia—its industrial weakness, its agricultural 
predominance. How could Bolshevik rule survive, 
much less a socialist society be built, in such “ob- 
jective conditions”? The argument offered by 
Zinoviev and Kamenevy was made sharper and more 
explicit by two related assumptions. The first was 
that the capitalist powers, however sharp their 
internecine conflicts, could not and would not 


5 Lev B. Kameney, like Zinoviev, was a longtime associate of 
Lenin, but he had already split with Lenin in March 1917 
over the issue of national defense and had also challenged 
Lenin’s “April Theses,” 
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countenance a socialist revolution: a Bolshevik 
seizure of power in Russia would immediately be 
followed by the intervention of the “entire bour- 
geois world”; Germany and England would end 
their conflict, enabling Germany to “succeed in 
reaching Petrograd.” The second assumption was 
that the Bolsheviks could not rely on the support 
of the peasantry. The peasants, argued Zinoviev 
and Kameney, are “much nearer to the bourgeoisie 
than to us,” and a Bolshevik seizure of power would 
most likely throw the peasants “into the arms of 
Miliukov” * and provoke a bourgeois counterrevolu- 
tion “supported by the petty-bourgeois [i.e., peas- 
ant] democracy.” 

The Bolshevik leaders had in fact always looked 
abroad, to the West, for a resolution of the contra- 
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dictions that plagued their revolutionary strategy 
for Russia. No conflict existed within their ranks 
as to the certainty of proletarian revolutions in the 
more advanced Western capitalist societies. In a 
major work written in 1915, Zinoviev had outlined 
Lenin’s conception (based in part upon Marx’s 
schemata ) of the historical process that made world 
revolution inevitable.® According to this conception, 
an “epoch of advanced capitalism” during 1890- 
1914 had brought into existence not only the tech- 
nological prerequisites for socialism but also the 
essential conditions for revolution: deepening 
economic crisis and growing misery. It had also 
brought on World War I, which—as Zinoviev ob- 
served in another essay written in April 1917— 
made “the objective preconditions for the socialist 
revolution in the most advanced capitalist countries 
undoubtedly higher now than before the 
ein ad 
The Bolshevik conception did not separate de- 
velopments abroad from developments within Rus- 
sia, but saw them as necessarily intertwined. The 
proletarian seizure of power in Russia could spark 
revolutionary outbreaks abroad, provided—and this 
was the big “if”—it coincided with the maturation 
of the revolutionary process in the West. Con- 
versely, the Zinoviev-Kamenev letter emphasized, 
“the development of revolution in Europe will make 
it obligatory for us ... immediately to take 
power... .” 

Timing, then, was of the essence. Was October 
1917 the appropiate moment to strike for power? 
Did conditions abroad offer clear-cut indications 
that revolutions would break out there in the wake 
of a Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia? “Upon 
the conduct” of the West European proletariat, par- 
ticularly the German proletariat, Zinoviev had writ- 
ten in April 1917, “will depend, to a significant 
degree, the future fate of our movement.” * And it 
was precisely because he judged, in October, that 
the revolutionary situation in Europe was “not yet 
here” that he vigorously opposed Lenin’s proposal 
to seize power. The revolutionary situation will 
come, he was certain, but until then—and notwith- 
standing the ripeness of revolutionary conditions 
inside Russia (about which he also had some 
doubts )—restraint was required. 

The issue thus turned above all on an assessment 
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of the external situation, and ironically it was 
Zinoviev, rather than Lenin, who read the signs 
from abroad correctly. While Lenin pointed to 
mutiny in the German Navy and widespread dis- 
turbances in Italy as symptoms of the maturation of 
the revolutionary situation in Europe, Zinoviev 
sharply and, as later events proved, rightly de- 
murred from this judgment. Profound concern 
spurred him and Kamenev to circulate their letter 
against the proposed seizure of power among so 
many party leaders that it finally fell into the hands 
of the editors of the non-party journal Novaia zhizn, 
who promptly disclosed its contents in their issue of 
October 17, a day after the Central Committee had 
reafhirmed its earlier decision by a vote of 19 to 2. 
The following day, Kamenev gave Novaia zhizn a 
statement denying that the Bolsheviks had set a 
precise date for the insurrection but affirming his 
and Zinoviev’s opposition to “our party taking the 
initiative in any armed move in the immediate 
future.” Kamenev’s and Zinoviev’s open dissent 
infuriated Lenin, who denounced the two “strike- 
breakers” and demanded that they be expelled from 
the party. 


f Zinoviev’s estimate of revolutionary possibil- 
ities outside Russia was more accurate than Lenin’s, 
events belied his judgment that the Bolsheviks 
would be incapable of holding onto power once they 
had seized it. It was not that he lacked a systematic 
and coherent strategy of revolution essentially 
Leninist in character, but simply that he was too 
doctrinaire and rigid in applying it. Leonard 
Schapiro has convincingly demonstrated that Lenin 
thought “more in terms of action than of theory,” 
and that as a consequence his “tactical policy often 
outstripped the comprehension of his followers.” ° 
This tactical policy, for one thing, was based upon 
a far more penetrating insight into the revolution- 
ary possibilities within Russia, particularly among 
the peasants, than Zinoviev was capable of. Had the 
Bolsheviks followed the advice of Zinoviev, who 
was paralyzed by the fixed idea of the dependency 
of the revolution in backward Russian upon revolu- 
tions abroad, it is quite likely that there would have 
been no Bolshevik seizure of power in October 1917. 

To say that Zinoviev was too rigid in his applica- 
tion of Marxist doctrine does not, of course, mean 
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that he saw the historical process unfolding in a 
completely determinist manner without regard to 
human intervention. If he was committed to the 
proposition that revolution was inevitable, he also 
viewed the actual seizure of power as a voluntarist 
decision geared to a strategy of precise timing and 
based upon an assessment of the revolutionary pos- 
sibilities. Indeed, his voluntarism went even be- 
yond this. One element in his concept of revolu- 
tionary strategy was the use of the army of a pro- 
letarian regime to spread revolution by war. The 
kernel of this idea was borrowed from Lenin,’° but 
Zinoviev developed it into an elaborate rationale. 

Some 200 pages of a major work written by Zino- 
viev in 1915 were devoted to a discussion of the 
Marxian ethic of war.'! Wars, he affirmed, are to be 
judged from the point of view of historical progress 
—that is, by whether they destroy or preserve old, 
capitalist property relations. Wars which serve to 
do away with these old relations are “just” regard- 
less of whether or not they are aggressively initi- 
ated by a state which has already established a 
revolutionary pattern in its own property relations. 
Since, in the 20th century, capitalism as a system 
of production relations is an obstacle to the furthest 
development of productive forces and “only social- 
ism is historically progressive,” it follows that a 
state taking the socialist path can legitimately and 
justly wage war against capitalist societies. Fore- 
shadowing a line that is still echoed by Moscow, 
Zinoviev also placed “national-liberation wars” 
waged by a colonial or “semi-colonial” country 
against an imperialist power in the category of 
“just” wars. 

In line with these ideas, Zinoviev and Lenin 
speculated in 1915 about the possibility of the 
Bolsheviks coming to power in Russia and launch- 
ing a “revolutionary war” against capitalist Euro- 
pean powers. They foresaw that certain obstacles 
might exist. Zinoviev later recalled the discussion: 


* + + Suppose our party comes to power when the revolu- 
tionary war is not possible. . . 3 suppose ... the ma- 
terial forces for the immediate carrying out of a revo- 
lutionary war turn out to be lacking; suppose our army 
turns out to be weak. . . . ?12 


Lenin and Zinoviev therefore concluded that while 
the Bolsheviks, after gaining power, should “pre- 


10 See - Viv LviLenin: Sochineniia, (3rd ed.), Moscow, 1935, 
Vol. XVIII, p. 313. 
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pare and lead a revolutionary war,” the preparation 
would require time. As it turned out, the idea of 
waging a revolutionary war to spur the spread of 
proletarian rule was rejected in 1917-18, but the 
concept remained an integral part of Zinoviev’s 
thinking. 


Prophecies M. anqueés 


The inflexibility with which Zinoviev adhered to 
the conviction that the preservation of Soviet rule 
was dependent upon the spread of Communist rule 
to Western Europe was both the source of his 
enormous influence during 1919-20 and the cause 
of his eventual collapse in 1926-27. During the 
early period of Sturm und Drang, when revolution- 
ary disturbances of varying degrees spread through 
large parts of the capitalist world and in some places 
either toppled or came close to toppling the estab- 
lished order, his oratory gave voice to chiliastic 
exultation that the vision of an International Soviet 
Republic would momentarily be realized. In May 
1919, he predicted that “in a year all Europe will 
be Communist.” '* This prediction was still unful- 
filled when the Second Congress of the Comintern 
met in July 1920, but that fact did not deter Zino- 
viev from exclaiming to the assembled delegates: 
“Do you not hear, Comrades . . . the sound of the 
bells of victory?” ' 

Zinoviey even propounded a strategy for spread- 
ing the revolution by means of war. If a prole- 
tarian regime were to come to power in Germany, 
Soviet Russia would join it in a war “against bour- 
geois Paris and imperialist London”; or alterna- 
tively, if revolution were to break out first in 
France, then the Soviet would aid the French revo- 
lutionary regime “against Ebertist Berlin.” ™ 
Later, justifying the Red Army’s advance into Po- 
land in 1920, Zinoviev vigorously denounced the 
argument “that one should not make a revolution 
in other countries with foreign weapons.” On the 
contrary, he asserted, a proletarian regime must 
“prepare the offensive with the bayonet. . . .” *° 

The collapse of the Red Army offensive against 
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Poland, the ebbing of the revolutionary wave in 
Europe after 1920, and the growing stabilization of 
capitalist society after 1924 combined to dim the 
impact of Zinoviev’s impassioned oratory and to 
tarnish the image of the instant utopia he had so 
confidently predicted. Yet the Soviet regime man- 
aged to survive, and it also came to at least a 
temporary understanding with the Russian peas- 
antry. These facts seemed to require a modification 
of Zinoviev’s rigid doctrinal assumptions, yet he 
refused to alter his position. He clung as fiercely as 
he had in 1917 to the conviction that revolutions 
abroad were essential to the survival of Soviet rule 
and the successful completion of the socialist revo- 
lution in Russia. In the absence of proletarian 
revolutions abroad, he feared that the infant Bol- 
shevik regime would face not only military inter- 
vention by the capitalist powers but also resurgent 
opposition from segments of the peasantry at home. 


During Lenin’s paralyzing illness in 1923, Zinoviev 
frequently confided his profound concern for the 
future of the revolution to Karl Radek and Nikolai 
Bukharin.” 

Zinoviev’s almost fanatical conviction led him 
into serious miscalculations. In March 1921, using 
Hungarian Communist leader Bela Kun as the 
Comintern’s agent, he encouraged the German Com- 
munist Party to attempt an uprising at a time when 
revolutionary conditions did not exist.’* Again, in 
the summer and autumn of 1923, he misinterpreted 
developments in Germany as heralding the im- 


minence of a workers’ revolution. In a series of 


17K, Radek, “The World Political Situation,” Communist 
International, Nos. 26-27, 1923, p. 17. 

18P, Levi, Was Ist das Verbrechen? Die Marzaktion oder 
die Kritik Daran, n.p., 1921, pp. 8-9. 


ZINOVIEV: APOSTLE AND PROPHET 


Opposing Revolution 


We are deeply convinced that to call at present for 
an armed uprising means to stake on one card not only 
the fate of our party, but also the fate of the Russian 
and international revolution. 

There is no doubt that there are historical situations 
when an oppressed class must recognize that it is better 
to go forward to defeat than to give up without a battle. 
Does the Russian working class find itself at present in 
such a situation? No, and a thousand times no!!!! ... 

We are told: (1) that the majority of the people of 
Russia is already with us, and (2) that the majority of 
the international proletariat is with us. Alas!—neither 
the one nor the other is true, and this is the crux of the 
entire situation. ... 

It is extremely harmful to overestimate forces. ... 
if we now, having staked the entire game upon one card, 
suffer defeat, we shall deal a cruel blow to the inter- 
national proletarian revolution, which is developing ex- 
tremely slowly, but which is nevertheless developing. 
Moreover, the development of the revolution in Europe 
will make it obligatory for us, without any hesitation 
whatever, immediately to take power into our own hands. 
This is also the only guarantee of the victory of an up- 
rising of the proletariat in Russia. It will come, but it 
is not yet here... . 


—From Zinoviev and Kamenev, Statement to 
the Principal Bolshevik Party Organiza- 
tions, Oct. 11 (24), 1917 (English trans- 

lation in Lenin, Collected Works, New 
York, International Publishers, 1929, 
Vol. XXI, book 2. pp. 328-31.) 


Predicting Revolution 


Developments in Germany are unfolding with the in- 
exorability of fate. The road which the Russian Revolu- 
tion took twelve years to cover, from 1906 to 1917, has 
been traversed by the German Revolution in five, from 
1918 to 1923. ... The proletarian Revolution is ham- 
mering at Germany’s door. . . . 

The approaching events will be of world-historical 
significance. Within a brief space of time it will become 
clear to everyone that the autumn months of the year 
1923 signified a turning point in the history not only of 
Germany but of all mankind. With trembling hands the 
German proletariat is about to turn the most important 
page in the history of the world struggle of the working 
class. The hour strikes. A new chapter in the history of 
the proletarian world revolution has begun. . . 

The social basis of the coming Revolution is as clear 
as day: an absolute superiority of workers in the cities. 
Till now the German working class has more or less 
followed the counterrevolutionary German Social Democ- 
racy. So long as this giant class groped around in search 
of a “peaceful solution,” seeking to avoid the Revolu- 
tion and to earn its piece of bread without civil war, 
the bourgeoisie could remain calm. But the kernel of 
the present situation lies in the fact that the hour has 
come when this giant class is convinced that history 
cannot be cheated, that there is no other way to save 
the country and the working class than the way of 
Revolution. 


—tTranslated from G. Zinoviev, Probleme 


der Deutschen Revolution, Hamburg, Verlag 
Carl Hoym, 1923, pp. 1-5. 
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articles written for Pravda in early October, he pre- 
dicted that “the hour is about to strike” when “the 
most important pages in the history of the world 
struggle of the working class” will be turned.’ 
But it all proved to be an illusion. Zinoviev later 
admitted that he and other Comintern leaders “had 
mistaken the pregnancy of the second month for 
that of the ninth month.” ”° 

The stillbirth of the German revolution precluded 
the use of the Red Army to help force the historical 
process. Painfully aware that the Soviet forces as 
yet had “no combat value” (as a confidential re- 
port to the Central Committee in 1924 indicated *'), 
Zinoviev was obliged to recognize that the applica- 
tion of Soviet military force could only become 
possible when “the German events had come to a 
head.” *° 

But Zinoviev’s basic convictions remained un- 
changed. When, in late 1924, Stalin began ex- 
pounding his doctrine of “socialism in one coun- 
try” with its implication that the Soviet Union 
could survive without the spread of revolution to 
the advanced capitalist countries, Zinoviev reacted 
violently. Writing in 1925, he warned that “only a 
victorious proletarian revolution in decisive coun- 
tries can avert [capitalist] intervention” in Rus- 
sia.** By late 1926 neither of these eventualities 
had materialized, but Zinoviev nevertheless told the 
Seventh Plenum of the Comintern Executive Com- 
mittee that it was “pure nonsense” to believe that 
the capitalist powers would stand idly by “until the 
proletariat [in Russia] had organized and devel- 
oped socialist production.” ** The very nature of 
the stabilizing process in capitalist society, he de- 
clared, made “a new war of the imperialists against 
the USSR . . . not only probable but inevitable.” ”° 

Zinoviev’s fears were compounded by the feeling 
that capitalism was again taking root inside Russia 
as a result of the concessions of the NEP (New 
Economic Policy), that the kulaks were growing in 
strength, and that a bourgeois counterrevolution 
was in the offing. “In order to save our country 


19 Pravda, Oct. 12, 1923. These articles were assembled and 
republished in German under the title Die Probleme der deut- 
schen Revolution, Hamburg, 1923. 

20 Leningradskaia pravda, May 11, 1924, p. 1. 

21 See D. Fedotoff-White, The Growth of the Red Army, 
Princeton, 1944, pp. 187-88. 

2° Petrogradskaia pravda, Dec. 2, 1923, pao: 
ely picis Russia’s Path to Communism, London, 1925, pp. 
*4 Puti mirovoi revoliutsii, sedmoi rasshirennyi plenum Ispol- 


nitelnovo Komiteta Kommunisticheskovo Internatsionala, Mos- 
cow, 1927, Vol. II, p. 70. 


25 Pravda, Nov. 2, 1927. 
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from the danger of a bourgeois restoration,” he 
wrote in 1926, “a socialist revolution in one or 
several countries is essential.”” He went on to repu- 
diate Stalin’s theory that Russia could build a 
socialist society by its own singlehanded efforts as 
pure “philistinism,” insisting that “only after the 
workers have been victorious in several countries 
can we create the complete consolidation of social- 
istiaaastare 

From the onset of Lenin’s final illness in 1923 
until mid-1925, leadership of the party had been 
shared by a troika composed of Zinoviev, Kamenev 
and Stalin. But with its members increasingly di- 
vided over doctrinal issues and engaged in a per- 
sonal struggle for power, the troika did not long 
survive Lenin’s death. At the 14th Party Congress 
in December 1925, Zinoviev and his supporters 
were defeated, and the following month his domi- 
nation of the Leningrad party organization was 
ended. Now isolated, Zinoviev joined forces in 
July 1926 with the Trotsky Opposition, against 
which he had previously fought as a member of the 
troika. Resorting to an illegal press campaign and 
street demonstrations, the oppositionists battled 
the party leadership over a broad range of issues 
—from intraparty democracy and the tempo of in- 
dustrialization to foreign policy and Comintern 
strategy—until their forces were finally routed in 
the fall of 1927. 

To the end of his ill-fated career Zinoviev be- 
lieved himself to be in the mainstream of Leninism. 
Indeed, it was he, rather than Stalin, who laid the 
foundations of the “cult of Lenin.” At the 12th 
Party Congress in 1923, he lavished extravagant 
eulogies on the already ailing leader, and after 
Lenin’s death he perceived his mission to be that 
of elaborating and applying Lenin’s formulations. 
“The last word of Ilich, every word of Ilich,” he 
declared, “is without doubt law in our eyes.” ** 

In 1925 Zinoviev devoted a 400-page book to 
a discussion of Lenin’s major pronouncements on 
revolution.” But while he adhered to the main lines 
of Lenin’s doctrine, his preoccupation with the 
question of Soviet survival led him to underestimate 
a key aspect of Lenin’s thinking: namely, recogni- 
tion that the revolutionary seizure of power is pos- 
sible only where and when the requisite objective 
conditions are present. 


26 Zinoviev, Leninizm: pvvedenie v izuchenie leninizma (3rd 
ed.), Leningrad, 1926, p. 277. 

27 Cited in E. H. Carr, The Interregnum, 1923-24, New York, 
1954, p. 360. - 


28 Zinoviev, Leninizm. . . , op. cit. 


This raises the question of how Zinoviev would 
have proceeded if he, rather than Stalin, had tri- 
umphed in the internal struggle for power. 


Russia and World Revolution 


A study of Zinoviev’s published statements and 
unpublished writings and speeches (available in 
the Trotsky Archives) clearly indicates that his 
early doctrinal commitments would have driven him 
to stimulate revolution abroad by every possible 
means. Appealing to Lenin’s authority, he ridiculed 
the thought that the party should concentrate upon 
internal problems; instead, he argued, its “funda- 
mental and chief task” must be to effect “the spread 
of revolution to the widest degree possible. . . .” *° 

But how can revolution be stimulated in the ab- 
sence of conditions of economic crisis and growing 
misery? Zinoviev himself frankly acknowledged 
that the period after 1924 had witnessed a “partial 
stabilization of capitalism,” but his response was 
to declare boldly that he “did not care a tinker’s 
damn” about this development,*® and that prole- 
tarian revolutions could still occur “despite the par- 
tial stabilization of capitalism.” *’ 


29 [bid., p. 277. 

30 XV_ konferentsiia vsesoiuznoi kommunisticheskoi partii, 
Moscow, 1927, p. 481. 

31 Pravda, Nov. 2, 1927. 


This cartoon, drawn by Deni (one of the most famous early 
Soviet cartoonists), shows Zinoviev, the boss of the Comintern, 
calling for world revolution, while Chicherin, the cautious Soviet 
foreign minister, looks on in acute discomfort. The caption reads: 
“Friendly jests.”” 


—From Pravda (Moscow), June 19, 1924. 


In short, Zinoviev sought a way out of this di- 
lemma by injecting a large dose of voluntarism into 
Marxist theories of historical determinism. Whereas 
he had once echoed Lenin’s view that there can be 
no revolutionary seizure of power without the exis- 
tence of the necessary objective preconditions, he 
now argued that “subjective impatience” was “legit- 
imate” from a Marxist viewpoint,” and that the 
essential ingredient of revolution was “the will to 
power” of Communist parties. “A revolutionary,” 
he wrote in 1924, “is not he who takes up arms 
when victory is 99 percent in his pocket.” If there 
were to be a repetition of the October 1923 days in 
Germany, he added, “we will again shout from the 
housetops that the revolution is at hand.” “* 

Zinoviev’s urge to hasten the spread of revolu- 
tion by voluntarist action was repeatedly reflected 
in his acts and judgments. During a minor crisis 
in Estonia in 1924, he encouraged local Communist 
forces, supported by Soviet intelligence agents 
whom he dispatched there, to attempt a seizure of 
power. Again, he judged the general strike of 1926 
in England to be a “civil war” in which the “work- 
ing class had all the chances to be victorious” but 
for the “betrayal” by its leaders. Similarly, he con- 
sidered a strike of some 5000 workers in Vienna 
in the spring of 1927 sufficiently revolutionary to 
warrant the establishment of soviets. 

Zinoviev wanted the Comintern to establish in 
each country a militant Communist leadership corps 
with a firm will to power and a tactical policy sub- 
ordinated to that will. Instead, he contended, Sta- 
linist domination of the Comintern in 1926-27 al- 
lowed Communist movements abroad to fall into the 
hands of “reformist” elements which had already 
“betrayed” the revolution, most notably in Austria 
and Poland. (In Poland, both Communists and So- 
cialists had supported the 1926 coup of Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski.) Zinoviev in 1927 also urged a 
far more militant Communist policy in China than 
that pursued by Stalin. There, too, he charged, 
Stalin’s policy had resulted in betrayal of the Revo- 
lution.** 

Zinoviev attached particular importance to the 
role of the Red Army as an instrument for carrying 
the revolution abroad. In 1924, he told a group of 


32 Zinoviev, “Pervoe piatiletie Kominterna,’ Kommunisti- 
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military officers to be prepared “for the final deci- 
sive battles at any moment when the interests of 
proletarian revolution require it.” *° Later, when 
he was already engaged in a bitter struggle against 
Stalin’s thesis of “socialism in one country,” he 
asserted that the principal task of the Soviet state 
was not “the organization of socialist production,” 
but rather “to prepare for war and to make war 
against the capitalist countries.” °° He returned to 
this theme again in an article published in Jnterna- 
tional Press Correspondence in February 1927 (Vol. 
VII, p. 279). Posing the question whether social- 
ism could properly be carried into other countries 
“at the point of a bayonet,” he answered categori- 
cally, “Yes, it may and it must [be].” 

The significance of this last statement lay in the 
fact that Zinoviev had raised and answered the same 
question in almost exactly the same terms in 1920, 
in connection with the Red Army’s advance into 
Poland. In raising it again in 1927, he no doubt 
meant to emphasize the need to be ready to use the 
Red Army in a fresh attempt to spread the revolu- 
tion in Europe in the near future. This supposition 
is supported by the fact that Zinoviev, in two 
confidential documents written during the same 
year, strongly urged the necessity of giving “atten- 
tion to our war preparation.” “It is necessary,” he 
wrote, “to revise immediately our war and military- 
industry preparations and to strengthen them.” *7 

Zinoviev envisaged revolutionary war not only in 
the context of expected armed intervention against 
Soviet Russia by the capitalist powers but also as an 
independent Soviet initiative to effect the spread of 
socialism. In either case, he believed, the time was 
approaching for the Soviet state to play its ace— 
the Red Army. What he and Lenin had conceived 
of as a fundamental “perspective” of a socialist 
state, he held, was being sacrificed in favor of an 
impossible program of “socialism in one country.” 

In the realm of internal policy, one of Zinoviev’s 
major concerns was the recapture and preservation 
of the moral fervor and revolutionary militancy of 
the 1919-20 period. He saw the resurgence of 
capitalism and the reappearance of inequalities in 
income under the policies of the NEP period as 
indicative of a degeneration of the revolution and 
its initial egalitarian idealism, and he urged a pro- 
gram designed to combat these trends. He also sup- 
ported a high-tempo industrialization program, but 


*° Leningradskaia pravda, July 31, 1924, p. 1. 
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not so much because he believed that it would lay 
the foundations of a socialist society in Russia (he 
regarded the attainment of socialism in Russia 
alone as impossible) as because he believed that 
its energizing effects would contribute towards the 
main objective of stimulating the spread of revolu- 
tion abroad and sustaining it at home in the event 
of capitalist intervention. 


Zinoviev vs. Stalin 


Zinoviev’s personal qualities were an important 
factor in both his early prominence as a revolution- 
ary leader and his later defeat in the power struggle 
with Stalin. One of his strongest assets was his 
powerful and extremely resonant voice and his abil- 
ity to cast a virtual hypnotic spell over a mass 
audience.** Next to Trotsky, he was undoubtedly 
the greatest tribune of the Russian Revolution. Dur- 
ing the critical months of May, June and July, 1917, 
he rushed from one part of Petrograd to another— 
and, when necessary, to Moscow as well—to ha- 
rangue masses of exuberant soldiers, sailors and 
workers and rally them beneath the Bolshevik ban- 
ner. The magnetic power of his oratory was per- 
haps most dramatically displayed at the German 
city of Halle in 1920, when a four-hour speech he 
delivered to members of the German Independent 
Social-Democratic Party induced tens of thousands 
of them to swing over to the hitherto small German 
Communist Party, transforming it almost overnight 
into a mass party. Again, at the Conference of the 
Peoples of the East held at Baku in the same year, 
his fiery oratory literally swept the assembled dele- 
gates off their seats in a frenzy of wild, cheering 
exultation. 

But Zinoviev’s outstanding talents as an orator 
and agitator, which enhanced his role in the revolu- 
tionary period and the first few years of Bolshevik 
rule, diminished in importance as_ conditions 
changed. For these are qualities that have their 
greatest value in conditions of Sturm und Drang— 
especially when there is a situation of open revolu- 
tionary struggle involving great masses of people 
in motion. This was the milieu in Russia in 1917 
and the years immediately following, as well as in 
various parts of Europe during 1919-20. Beginning 
in 1921, however, there was a retreat from the 
revolutionary offensive and an increasing stabiliza- 


88 A. Lunacharski, Revoliutsionnye siluety, Moscow, 1923, 
p. 30. 


tion of the social and economic situation both in 
Russia and in Europe generally. Under these con- 
ditions, the early dreams of creating overnight a 
new, utopian world order faded, and manipulative 
oral appeals projecting an apocalyptic future tended 
to fall on deaf ears. 

In the context of the rivalry for power within the 
Bolshevik leadership, the conditions that developed 


after 1920 placed a particular premium upon pa- 
tience and organizational talents. Entirely lacking 
in the first quality, Zinoviev was no match for Sta- 
lin in the second. While it is true that he built a 
solid political machine in Leningrad and had a 
coterie of followers in certain sections of the Com- 
intern, he never devoted himself to the painstaking, 
detailed organizational work which was character- 


THE GENEOLOGY OF “TREASON” 


(Concerning Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s opposition to the Bolshevik seizure of power) 


1924: 


[Zinoviey and Kamenev] entered the organ of the political leadership of the uprising on a par 


with the advocates of the uprising. . 


. . No split took place and the differences of opinion lasted 


only a few days because and only because Comrades Kamenev and Zinoviey were Leninists, 


Bolsheviks.—Josef Stalin, The October Revolution, Moscow, 1924, p. 70. 


1927: 


It is obvious to all that the Opposition denies the possibility of the victorious construction of 
socialism in our country. And by denying this possibility, it slides down directly and openly to 


the position of the Mensheviks. Such a line... 
Zinoviev, started with this line when they refused to proceed to the October uprising. . 


is not new, for its present leaders, Kamenev and 


. .—Josef 


Stalin, Political Report of the Central Committee to the 15th Congress of the CPSU(B), Dec. 


3, 1927, Moscow, 1928. 


1938: 


The [August 1936 and January 1937] trials showed that . 


. . Zinoviey and Kameneyv had been 


in conspiracy against Lenin, the party and the Soviet state ever since the early days of the 


October Revolution. . . . These . 


. . fiends, in obedience to the wishes of their masters—the 


espionage services of foreign states—had set out to destroy the party and the Soviet state, to 
undermine the defensive power of the country, to assist foreign military intervention, to prepare 
the way for the defeat of the Red Army, to bring about the dismemberment of the USSR, to hand 


over the Soviet Maritime Region to the Japanese .. . 


to restore capitalist slavery in the USSR.— 


From History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks)—Short Course, Moscow, 


1938. English version, Moscow, 1939, pp. 426-27. 


1962: 


Only Zinoviey and Kamenev came out against this resolution [on the uprising]. They maintained 
that the working class is supposedly incapable of carrying out a socialist revolution, and they slid 
down to the position of the Mensheviks, who were defending the bourgeois republic. This was 
treason to the cause of socialism. The capitulationist position of Zinoviey and Kameney was not 
accidental. Their treachery was a direct result of all their opportunistic vacillations—-From The 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, second edition, Moscow, 1962, p. 243. 


1967: 


These people were against the preparation of an armed uprising, trying to prove that the working 
class of Russia was supposedly incapable of carrying out a socialist revolution. They had slid 
down to the position of the Mensheviks who were defending the bourgeois revolution—From an 
original analysis titled “The Crisis Has Come,” by Candidate of History Viktor Georgichev Semenov, 


Radio Moscow (domestic), Oct. 20, 1967. 
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istic of his associate from Georgia. Not until late 
1923 did Zinoviev become concerned about the 
levers of power that Stalin, as party General Secre- 
tary, was forging in the provinces and regions of 
Russia. After a halfhearted and unsuccessful effort 
to weaken Stalin’s authority in the party Secretariat, 
Zinoviev chose to avoid any further challenge to his 
rival’s organizational position until it was too late. 

Another shortcoming that may well have dimin- 
ished Zinoviev’s chances in the struggle for power 
was his immodesty. Already during the period of 
Lenin’s illness, Zinoviev unhesitatingly sought to 
wrap himself in the dying leader’s mantle, deliver- 
ing the major policy addresses to the 12th and 13th 
Party Congresses. And even though Kamenev and 
Stalin shared with him an informal triumvirate of 
rule, Zinoviev made it apparent that he regarded 
himself as primus inter pares. In a period of flux 
when a number of centers of authority had sprung 
up, each jockeying for influence and each jealous of 
its own prerogatives, a more appropriate posture for 
an aspirant to political power would have been a 
less self-assertive demeanor. But Zinoviev, while 
making it a point to echo Lenin’s formulas, failed 
to imitate the latter’s widely-known and deeply- 
respected trait of modesty. Even Stalin, at least in 
the 1920’s, sought to give an impression of modesty 
in his efforts to build up his personal following in 
the party. 

Zinoviev’s most salient handicap, however, was 
his rigidity in doctrinal matters. The period after 
1920 required a leadership that was capable of 
adjusting to the fact that some of the major assump- 
tions which the Bolsheviks had started out with in 
1917 need no longer be considered valid. But Zino- 
viev lacked the politician’s quality of adaptability. 
As late as 1927, he continued to hold unyieldingly 
to the twin notions that the Soviet Union was too 
backward to be able to build a fully socialist society 
by itself, and that the preservation and successful 
completion of the revolution in Russia depended 
upon the extension of the revolution to other coun- 
tries, especially the more advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. Zinoviev’s inflexibility in these doctrinal mat- 
ters made him incapable of adjusting to what Isaac 
Deutscher has called the “inarticulate trend of 
opinion or emotion” in Russia at the time—a “long- 
ing for stability.” *° Deutscher notes, on the other 
hand, that Stalin was sensitive to the “psychological 
undercurrents in and around the party,” which took 


*” Tsaac Deutscher, Stalin, A Political Biography, New York 
1949, p. 291. ‘ 
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the form of a tacit rejection of the outside world 
and a desire to concentrate on building a utopia 
within Russia. These sentiments could not help but 
alienate the rank and file of the party from Zino- 
viev’s repeated panicky warnings that capitalist 
intervention threatened momentarily and that the 
kulaks and middle peasants were on the verge of 
bringing about a capitalist restoration. 


Had Lenin lived, it is conceivable that he might 
have prevented Zinoviev’s inflexibility from leading 
to an irreparable break in the Central Committee. 
A master in handling the men close to him, Lenin 
had effectively harnessed Zinoviev’s talents in the 
service of his own aims and objectives. That he 
retained a high opinion of those talents is evident 
from the fact that, in his “Testament,” he urged that 
Zinoviev’s defiance of the majority view of the 
Central Committee on the eve of the October Revo- 
lution ought not “to be used” against him. 


The Historical Perspective 


If the politics of this period of Bolshevik history 
are viewed in terms of “Left,” “Center” and 
“Right,” Zinoviev appears to have shifted rather 
sharply from one category to another. In October 
1917, he took a “Right” position in opposing Len- 
in’s plan to seize power. In the debates over the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, he again stood on the “Right” 
in supporting the signing of the treaty over the 
opposition of the “Leftist” Bukharin and the “Cen- 
trist’” Trotsky. But in the debate of 1920 over the 
invasion of Poland, which he vigorously supported, 
and in his approach to the “March (1921) Action” 
in Germany, he was on the “Left.” In the discus- 
sions of the NEP and party democracy in 1923, he 
took a “Centrist” or perhaps even “Rightist” posi- 
tion as against the “Leftist”? recommendations of 
Trotsky and Preobrazhensky. In 1924, he was ac- 
cused by Trotsky—from a “Left” position—of hav- 
ing taken a moderate and opportunistic stand in 
regard to the revolutionary developments of 1923 
in Germany. And finally, during 1925-27, he was 
strongly on the “Left” in his attacks on the more 
moderate approach of Stalin. 


All this might seem paradoxical in the light of 
what has been said about Zinoviev’s doctrinal rigid- 
ity, but it is not so in fact. Zinoviev can best be 
understood in terms of his response to the unex- 
pected (from the Marxist standpoint) historical 
circumstances which made a backward and isolated 
Russia the birthplace of the first proletarian dicta- 
torship. Convinced that the new regime, by its 


own isolated efforts, could neither survive nor build 
a fully socialist society, he waited anxiously and 
impatiently for “world revolution”—or at least 
revolution in Western Europe—to rescue Soviet 
rule from what he considered to be its desperate 
plight. All of the varying positions he took in re- 
gard to specific issues can be understood in this 
context. Depending on the circumstances as he saw 
them, he might advocate compromise with foreign 
powers or with the Russian peasantry, or he might 
resort to extremist words and actions designed to 
incite revolution abroad—but always with the ob- 
jective of assuring the survival of the revolution 
in Russia. 

The rigidity of Zinoviev’s approach to the ques- 
tions of Soviet survival and building socialism in 
Russia made a split in the Central Committee in- 
evitable once Stalin came forward with a new and 
different solution. The changed circumstances both 
within and without Russia intensified the sharpness 
of the split. Zinoviev tended to urge violent courses 
of action when it seemed to him that these circum- 
stances, either internal or external, were generating 
forces that imperiled Bolshevik rule. But the same 
circumstances impelled others in the Central Com- 
mittee and in the party rank and file who had a 
different frame of reference to prefer a policy that 
eschewed violent, adventurous actions. The death 
of Lenin eliminated the one individual who might 
have moderated the struggle, and the victor would 
be the one whose personal qualities and ideas were 
most appropriate to the circumstances and psycho- 
logical climate of the time. In this context, the 
defeat of Zinoviev was a virtual certainty. 

At the 15th Party Congress in December 1927, 
Zinoviev was temporarily read out of the Bolshevik 
ranks. Seven years later, following the assassination 
of Leningrad Party Secretary S. M. Kirov, the 
former chief of the Comintern was arrested. Stalin 
was now preparing to deliver the final blow to his 


political opponents. August 1936 saw the first of 
the Great Purge trials. Zinoviev, Kamenev, and 
fourteen other former oppositionists were formally 
arraigned on charges of having organized the “ter- 
rorist center” that allegedly had plotted Kirov’s 
murder. Public admissions of guilt by the accused 
were followed by death sentences, which were car- 
ried out immediately. Zinoviev’s name disappeared 
down the “memory hole,” to be resurrected only on 
occasion as a symbol of treachery. 

When at long last Khrushchev disclosed in his 
secret speech to the 20th Party Congress has shad- 
owy circumstances that had surrounded Kirov’s 
assassination—circumstances that indirectly tended 
to implicate Stalin—some may have supposed that 
rehabilitation of the principal victim of the affair 
would follow. This, of course, has not yet hap- 
pened, and the rehabilitation of Zinoviev’s role in 
Soviet historiography still appears a long way off. 
Current official histories of the party and of the 
1917 Revolution mention his name but rarely, and 
only to castigate him, although the 1936 charge of 
treason against him is no longer mentioned.*° 

No doubt the memory of his bitter struggle 
against the party leadership is still too keen to per- 
mit a more objective evaluation of his role. An- 
other inhibiting factor may be the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, for Zinoviev’s appeals to militancy, revolution- 
ary war, and world revolution find a strident echo 
in the current doctrinal assertions of the Maoists. 
To rehabilitate the architect of the Comintern and 
the symbol of world revolution in the present 
circumstances could prove more than a little 
embarrassing for Moscow. 


40 See, e.g., B.N. Ponomarev et al., History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1960; P.N. Pospelov 
et al., V.I. Lenin, Biografiia, Moscow, 1960; and P.N. Sobolev 
et al., Istoriia velikoi Oktiabrskoi sotsialisticheskoi revoliutsii, 
Moscow, 1962. 
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The Left Communists 


By Robert V. Daniels 


ifty years after the Russian Revolution, it is a 
commonplace among objective observers that the 
doctrines, ideals and oratory heralding the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet state and the Communist In- 
ternational sooner or later became a hard and con- 
fining shell of empty dogma maintained to sup- 
port a pragmatic system of unlimited power. It is 
perhaps less often appreciated that initially those 
doctrines, ideals and oratory were honestly and in- 
tensely believed by the adherents of one particular 
tendency within the Communist movement. Revolu- 
tion, of course, devours its children, and none were 
consumed more completely than the people most de- 
voted to the original aims of the revolution. Memory 
of them is dim, but a backward glance at their ef- 
forts and aspirations helps to put the subsequent 
evolution of Soviet communism in a more accurate 
perspective. 

The “Left Communists,” to extend generically 
the factional label used in 1918, constituted a more 
or less continuous tendency through the formative 
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years of communism, almost always as an opposi- - 


tion to the official leadership. The familiar discrep- 
ancy between totalitarian politics and the theoreti- 
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cal aspirations of communism was foreshadowed 
from an early date in the controversies between 
Leftists and Leninists, starting well before the Rey- 
olution. “Left communism” left little imprint on 
the ultimate character of the Communist move- 
ment (aside from some slight present-day parallels), 
but in its history the opposition from the Left docu- 
mented graphically the evolution of the Soviet sys- 
tem along lines contradictory to its own premises. 

It is difficult to trace the successive manifestations 
of Left communism, or to summarize their implica- 
tions, without reviewing the entire history of the 
CPSU up to the purges.’ In view of space limita- 
tions, however, this article will attempt only to out- 
line the antecedents of the tendency, its main 
phases, and its particular theoretical emphases, as 
a basis for judging the actual evolution of the So- 
viet system. 


Historical Origins 


Left communism had as its psychological core a 
dogmatic commitment to Marxian theory and an 
intense, idealistic belief in the struggle for the per- 


1 The reader may be referred to my book, The Conscience 
of the Revolution: Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 


fect society. Individuals so inclined appeared by 
1905 in both the Bolshevik and Menshevik factions 
of Russian Social Democracy. Among the Bolshe- 
viks the left-wingers were distinguished by their 
romantic attachment to utopia through insurrection, 
expressed in the long controversy over participa- 
tion in the Tsarist Duma. The Menshevik Left— 
Fiodor Dan, J. Martov, etc.—thought primarily 
in the context of international revolution and long 
rejected Bolshevism as a projection of Lenin’s po- 
lemical style and disciplinarian methods. Both cur- 
rents of thought were centered in Russian political 
émigré circles abroad and strongly reflected the 
influence of left-wing Marxism in Western Europe 
with its democratic and even anarcho-syndicalist 
emphasis on the international mass movement. 

If we set the inception of the Communist move- 
ment at the Social Democratic split in 1903, the 
distinctive signs of the Left Communist tendency 
were already making their appearance within three 
short years in the form of opposition to Lenin’s 
leadership. In what way was Lenin not “left” 
enough to satisfy the revolutionary appetites of the 
romantic hotheads whom he had attracted into his 
Bolshevik organization? Initially, it was because 
he disappointed their hopes for a renewed armed 
uprising on the model of Moscow in 1905. Lenin’s 
decision to put up Bolshevik deputies for the Duma 
in order to take advantage of their modest long-run 
propaganda value evoked opposition from two Left 
groups: the “Otzovists,” who wanted to recall the 
deputies, and the “Ultimatists,’ who demanded 
that they behave in a more revolutionary manner. 
Both groups stood up to challenge the Leninists in 
bitter controversy not only in Russia but also in 
the “emigration.” * 

‘The incipient Left communism of the “Otzovists” 
and “Ultimatists” was no mere flare-up of an in- 
significant fringe, as Soviet official history would 
have it. Heading the opposition was Lenin’s own 
second-in-command, the extraordinary physician- 
philosopher Aleksandr Bogdanov (real name Mali- 
novski, but no relation to Lenin’s later favorite, the 
agent provocateur Roman Malinovski). Bogdanov 
was supported by another early Lenin lieutenant, 
Leonid Krasin, an engineer-turned-bombmaker who 
ended his career as Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Trade; by the leading Bolshevik intellectuals—the 


2The Russian word Otzovisty literally means “recallists.” 
The “Ultimatists’” derived their name from the fact that they 
proposed an ultimatum to the Bolshevik deputies in the Duma 
ordering them to take a more revolutionary stance. 


writer Maksim Gorki, the historian Mikhail Pokrov- 
ski, the litterateur Anatoli Lunacharski; and by a 
host of up-and-coming young Bolsheviks, including 
such future famous names as Lev Kamenev and 


Nikolai Bukharin. 


From their tactical disagreements the Leftists 
moved on to theoretical speculations of a sort Lenin 
thought intolerable—Gorki’s “god-building,” which 
represented socialism as a religion, and Bodganov’s 
sophisticated philosophy of knowledge, called “em- 
pirio-criticism.” The latter was responsible for 
Lenin’s heavy-handed polemic, “Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism,” one of the more obnoxious 
items in his collected works. But theoretical refuta- 
tion was not enough for Lenin; in the summer of 
1909 he called a meeting of the Bolshevik leader- 
ship and officially expelled the “Left fools” from 
what was not yet officially a party. This move was 
a landmark in developing the practice of totali- 
tarian political control, and it would not be the 
last time that Left communism provided the anvil 
on which to hammer out this formidable Russian 
contribution to 20th-century culture. 


During the war years, a new “Left Bolshevik” 
opposition, whose chief concern was to make the 
anticipated revolution total and international, made 
its appearance under the leadership of the great 
idealist of communism, Bukharin. But the issue 
of the war itself served to bring Lenin, the old and 
new Left Bolsheviks, and the Left Mensheviks back 
together on the common ground of internationalism 
and defeatism. Cemented by the absorption of 
Trotsky and most of the Menshevik Left into the 
Bolshevik ranks in the summer of 1917, this alli- 
ance provided the bulk of the leadership that carried 
the Bolsheviks to a victory that was discounted and 
opposed by many of Lenin’s closest lieutenants. 

During 1917 the Bolshevik Party was repeatedly 
shaken by controversies between the traditional 
Leninists and the rising tide of utopian enthusiasm. 
The left-leaning Bolshevik leadership that first sur- 
faced in Petrograd in February was deposed by 
Stalin and Kamenev in March, but Lenin’s return 
to Russia in April and his startling espousal of the 
overthrow of the Provisional Government threw 
the scales heavily toward the Left. By October, only 
an overcautious remnant led by Grigori Zinoviev 
and Kameney ventured to oppose armed insurrec- 
tion openly, though few even of the romantic hot- 
heads went as far as Lenin in espousing the tactics 
of a military coup and the establishment of a one- 
party dictatorship. In the end the dream of prole- 
tarian revolution came to pass more by accident 
than by design. 
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Postrevolutionary Struggles 


Both the Left and Right wings of Bolshevism 
were uneasy about the implications of absolute one- 
party rule. When, just after the Bolshevik coup, 
Lenin rejected the idea of sharing power with other 
socialist parties, five Right-wingers—including Zi- 
noviev, Kamenev and A. I. Rykov—temporarily 
resigned from the Central Committee in protest, and 
several newly-appointed People’s Commissars also 
turned in their government portfolios. A. G. Shliap- 
nikov, a member of the Bolshevik Left, sided with 
the dissenters, while Bukharin, another Left-wing 
stalwart, hoped for a compromise which would 
salvage the Constituent Assembly. 


But if the Left wing shared the misgivings of the 
Right in regard to one-party dictatorship, it was 
much more vigorous in its opposition to the new 
regime’s actions in foreign affairs. A week after he 
dispersed the Constituent Assembly, Lenin shocked 
the entire Bolshevik Party by calling for peace with 
Germany and the temporary abandonment of revo- 
lutionary war. His opponents of the Right wing now 
joined him in this counsel of caution, while the 
purists on the Left were aghast. There followed a 
month and a half of violent controversy in the Bol- 
shevik ranks before Lenin finally won the Central 
Committee’s authorization that led to the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. The vote was five in favor, with four 
opposed (Bukharin’s group) and four abstentions 
(Trotsky’s group). Undaunted by this defeat, the 
Bukharin group formally organized itself as the fac- 
tion of Left Communists, with its own journal, and 
proceeded to attack Lenin’s domestic backsliding 
from the economic democracy of State and Revolu- 
tion. 

Left communism was soon broken as a mass move- 
ment by Lenin’s organizational pressure, and with 
the onset of War Communism in the middle of 1918 
many of the Leftist leaders resumed their places in 
a regime they now felt to be their own. However, a 
distinct fissure now appeared within Left com- 
munism between the most idealistic tendency and 
the proponents of a more pragmatic and authori- 
tarian approach to the future society. Trotsky and 
most of the Left-Menshevik recruits to Bolshevism 
fell into this latter category and worked high in the 
party leadership during the period of War Com- 
munism. On the other hand, the purists again went 
into opposition, this time as two separately orga- 
nized groups—the Democratic Centralists (‘Dec- 
ists”) and the Workers’ Opposition. The Decists, 
mostly intellectuals and administrators led by Va- 
lerian Osinski and Timofei Sapronov, protested the 
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overcentralization of the economy and the over- 
shadowing of the soviets by the party. The Work- 
ers’ Opposition under Shliapnikov and Aleksandra 
Kollontai, backed by some real trade-union support, 
hoped to revivify the ideal of workers’ control in 
industry and to win for the unions an autonomous 
role in the regime. A “Military Opposition,” asso- 
ciated with the Decists, also appeared in 1919 and 
fought against Trotsky’s restoration of professional 
command in the army. All these currents of an anti- 
centralist and anti-bureaucratic character welled up 
strongly after the end of the Civil War in 1920 and 
posed a real challenge to Lenin’s authority. 

The Tenth Party Congress in March 1921, how- 
ever, marked a decisive downturn in the fortunes of 
Left communism. Divided between the anarchists 
and the authoritarians and embarrassed by the 
Kronstadt rebellion,* the Leftists were powerless to 
stop Lenin’s moves to terminate the revolution by 
the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) and the abolition of factional freedom 
within the party. Thenceforth any serious effort 
from the Left to protest against discrepancies be- 
tween doctrine and practice was held to be a 
breach of the essence of Leninism and subjected 
the critics to the irresistible power of the party 
Secretariat and Central Control Commission. 

Nevertheless, the onset of Lenin’s fatal illness in 
1923 enabled the Left Communists to launch a new 
bid for power, both the purist and authoritarian 
wings joining forces on a platform of opposition 
to the NEP and the domination of the party secre- 
tariat. The “Declaration of the 46” and Trotsky’s 
“New Course” articles touched off the first acri- 
monious contest for the succession,‘ a fight in 
which the Left, however, was quickly beaten. The 
ultra-Left then went its own ineffective way again, 
while Trotsky teamed up with the Leninist rivals of 
Stalin—Zinoviev and Kamenev—to mount a last 
desperate stand against the power of the party or- 
ganization in 1926-27. Both groups were politically 


%’ The anti-Communist uprising of sailors at the Kronstadt 
naval base in March 1921, under Anarchist and Left Commu- 
nist influence. 

*The “Declaration of the 46” was a statement signed by 
leading Trotskyists and Democratic Centralists in October 1923 
to protest authoritarianism in the party and neglect of the 
workers. (Text in E. H. Carr, The Interregnum, London, 
Macmillan, 1954, pp. 367-73.) Trotsky’s “New Course” articles, 
published in December 1923, applauded and elaborated certain 
gestures toward democratization which had been made by the 
party leadership, then in the hands of the troika—Stalin, 
Zinoviev, and Kameney. The latter, however, made the articles 
the pretext for a campaign against the opposition. (See Trotsky, 
The New Course, translated and edited by Max Shachtman, 
New York, The New International, 1943.) 


destroyed with their expulsion from the Communist 
Party at the 15th Congress in December 1927. 

The rest was anticlimax. One by one, the leaders 
of Left communism “capitulated” to the Stalin of 
the Five-Year Plans and persuaded themselves that 
they were at least minimally advancing their ideals 
by working for him—that is, all but Trotsky, de- 
ported and reviled. With the onset of the purges, 
the former Leftists, almost without exception, were 
rounded up and liquidated, with or without trial. 
Aleksandra Kollontai, who had long since come to 
terms with Stalin, was the sole important survivor. 
The entire movement was equated with treason and 
bourgeois conspiracy, and so it remains in the of- 
ficial Soviet mind. 


Essence of the Revolution 


The principles of Left communism were the prin- 
ciples of the October Revolution. The responsible 
makers of the Revolution and of the new regime 
were adherents of this Leftism or, like Lenin, had 
swung over to ride its crest to power. Left com- 
munism made the Revolution, expressed the feel- 
ings that made the Revolution possible, and gained 
its only substance through the Revolution. In a 
very real sense, therefore, the ultimate failure of 
Left communism meant the failure of the Revolu- 
tion. 

What were the principles of Left communism that 
consistently distinguished it and identified it with 
the historic convulsion of 1917? Left communism 
involved a special position in every major area of 
political emotion and policy, and in each area 
there was a significant distinction from the Lenin- 
ism that ultimately prevailed. Politically, Left com- 
munism was anarchistic; in foreign relations, anti- 
national; in economics, democratic. It put its faith 
in mass agitation and spontaneous movement. In 
military affairs, guerrilla war was its answer. In so- 
cial and cultural life, it meant to liberate the in- 
dividual entirely from the grip of bourgeois tradi- 
tion and mores. At bottom, Left communism took 
seriously the violent road to the utopia of free and 
equal individuals. 

The political philosophy of Left communism was 
first given full articulation by Nikolai Bukharin in 
his articles of the war years, notably in “The Theory 
of the Imperialist State.” ° Bukharin held that the 


® Published in Revoliutsiia prava (The Revolution of Law), 
Collection I, Moscow, Communist Academy, 1925. 


Left Communists and 
the Revolution 


Proletarian Communists consider another 
course of policy essential: not the course of 
preserving a soviet oasis in the north of Rus- 
sia with the help of concessions that transform 
it into a petit-bourgeois state; not the transi- 
tion to “organic internal work,” fortified by 
the consideration that the “acute period” of 
the civil war is over. 

The acute period of the civil war is over 
only in the sense of the absence of objective 
necessity to apply predominantly the sharpest 
physical measures of revolutionary violence. 
. . . But the sharpness of the class contradic- 
tion between the proletariat and the bourgeoi- 
sie cannot diminish. ... The end of the 
acute period of the civil war cannot signify 
that deals are possible with the remaining 
forces of the bourgeoisie; and the “organic 
construction” of socialism, which is undoubt- 
edly the key task of the moment, can be ac- 
complished only by the efforts of the prole- 
tariat itself, with the participation of skilled 
technicians and administrators, and not with 
some form or other of collaboration with the 
“privileged elements” as such. 

The Russian revolution cannot 
“save itself” by leaving the international revo- 
lutionary path, steadily avoiding a fight, re- 
treating in the face of the pressure of interna- 
tional capital, and making concessions to 
“patriotic capital.”. . . 


workers’ 


—From “Theses of the Present Moment,” presented 
by the faction of Left Communists for a 

conference of party leaders, April 4, 1918 
(Kommunist No. 1, April 1918.) 


bourgeois state, extending into state capitalism, had 
the power to thwart the laws of proletarian revolu- 
tion, and that the state must therefore be literally 
destroyed, not just taken over. This, of course, was 
the program that Lenin borrowed and dramatized 
in his State and Revolution along with a selec- 
tion of anti-authoritarian quotes from Marx and 
Engels. But unlike Lenin, the Left Communists con- 
tinued, even after the Revolution, to be suspicious 
of concentrated political authority, although they 
acceded to the fact of one-party politics. The “Dec- 
ists” in particular criticized the displacement of the 
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soviets by the party organization and the trend to- 
ward centralism within the party. 

A perennial theme of the Left in the 1920’s was 
the notion that the Soviet regime was succumbing 
to a bureaucratic perversion or restoration. The 
Trotskyists—and, from 1925 to 1927, the Zinoviev- 
ists—hinted broadly at the menace of “state capi- 
talism” implied by the prevailing policies of Stalin 
and of Bukharin, who had abandoned Left com- 
munism after the NEP period began). In 1928- 
29, after Stalin had destroyed the Left Opposition 
and turned against Bukharin, the latter returned 
to his old theme of the “commune state” in order to 
warn against the power of nascent totalitarianism. 

Another Leftist who opposed the bureaucratic 
trend was Trotsky’s friend, Khristian Rakovski. 
Exiled to Astrakhan following the 15th Party Con- 
gress, he wrote out a quasi-Marxist analysis of the 
Stalinist phenomenon, interpreting it as a seizure 
of power by the bureaucracy as a new ruling class. 
This notion became the parent of a series of Leftist 
criticisms of Stalinism from outside Russia, includ- 
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This photograph 
Kollontai, a prominent Bolshevik feminist and leader of the 
Workers’ Opposition, addressing an audience of young workers. 


reportedly shows the magnetic 


—Keystone Photo 
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ing Trotsky’s The Revolution Betrayed (1937), 
James Burnham’s Managerial Revolution (1941), 
and Milovan Djilas’ The New Class (1957). But 
it was always too late when the spokesmen of the 
Left realized to what extent their anti-bureaucratic 
idéal had been compromised by their acceptance of 
the initial revolutionary dictatorship. 


n the organization of necessary social activities 
—be it economic enterprise, military action, educa- 
tion, or whatever—Left communism was deeply 
wedded to the principle of participatory democracy. 
In 1917 this was most spectacularly expressed in 
the “workers’ control” movement, which sought to 
subject all industry to supervision or direct man- 
agement by elected factory committees. “Workers’ 
control” became a widespread practice in the weeks 
immediately preceding and following the October 
Revolution, only to be repudiated by Lenin early 
in 1918 as an economic impracticality. This gave 
further impetus to the formation of the organized 
Left-Communist opposition protesting Lenin’s ac- 
ceptance of conventional forms of industrial man- 
agement and labor relations. “State capitalism,” 
the Left warned. 

From 1919 to 1921, the representatives of Left 
communism fought vocally but vainly for industrial 
democracy, the Workers’ Opposition stressing union 
participation in administration, and the “Decists” 
calling for “collegiality” in factory management 
and in the higher administration of whole industries. 
Both groups stood on the principle of wage equality 
and resisted differentials in remuneration for skill 
and managerial responsibility. 

During the years of War Communism, all factions 
of the Left hoped to get rid of the money economy 
in the name of true communism. To this end they 
welcomed rationing and inflation as steps toward 
the “withering-away of money” and an equalitarian, 
natural economy. Bukharin, writing in 1920, went 
on to justify the breakdown of the industrial econ- 
omy as a salutary event clearing the ground for 
the new order.°® 

In 1920-21, the broad range of disagreement be- 
tween the party leadership and the factions of the 
Left over economic organization was focused into 
the test issue of the future of the trade unions in 
the celebrated “trade union controversy.” The 


6 Ekonomiia perekhodnovo perioda (Economics of the Tran- 
sition Period), Moscow, 1920. 


Workers’ Opposition and the “Decists,” reflecting 
the instincts of anarcho-syndicalism, wanted indus- 
trial management to be taken over by the unions as 
a democratic and autonomous institution parallel- 
ing the party and the government. Trotsky, repre- 
senting the authoritarian Left, wanted to merge the 
unions with the existing administration, and Bu- 
kharin (now taking a position between Trotsky and 
the ultras) spoke of “governmentalizing” the trade 
unions. All of these positions collapsed in the end 
before the much more conventional ideas of Lenin, 
who insisted that the unions should merely protect 
the workers while the state managers ran industry. 
Then, with the NEP, there was an unabashed return 
to conventional bureaucratic or “capitalistic” rela- 
tionships within the factory—differential wages and 
incentives, labor discipline, money accounting, and 
managerial authority. The revolutionary Russian 
impulse to industrial democracy had finally spent 
itself. 

An analogous form of direct democracy was the 
ideal of the Left in military matters also, beginning 
with the Bolsheviks’ endorsement in March 1917 of 
the formation of soldiers’ committees and curbs on 
the authority of officers. An elaborate system of 
committees and elected leaders was worked out for 
the Red Guards just prior to the October takeover. 
The Red Guards did not distinguish themselves as 
a fighting organization either in October or after- 
wards, but when the issue of a shameful peace or an 
unequal war confronted the Bolsheviks early in 
1918, the Left Communists voiced the conviction 
that a democratic army could wage revolutionary 
guerrilla warfare. Trotsky and the authoritian Left 
emphatically repudiated these notions and figured 
prominently in the creation of the new Red Army on 
conventional lines; but certain individuals of the 
ultra-Left continued to campaign, as the “Military 
Opposition” of 1919, for a democratic command 
and guerrilla principles. Their precepts lingered on 
through the 1920’s in the movement for a territorial 
militia, espoused by some of Trotsky’s enemies for 
reasons more political than principled. 


The Struggle for 


Internationalism 


On matters of relations between countries, Left 
communism took a position of extreme internation- 
alism. It regarded national differences as outmoded 
and national emotions as bourgeois; it was equally 
opposed to the independence of the nation and 
preservation of the identity of national minorities 


within it. Deviations from this principle such as 
Lenin proposed for tactical reasons—recognition of 
the right of national self-determination, the conclu- 
sion of treaties and alliances for national defense— 
were always denounced by the Left, from Brest- 
Litovsk to the Soviet-Kuomintang imbroglio in 
China in the 1920’s.". The Left-wing historiog- 
raphy of Mikhail N. Pokrovski saw nothing but 
evil in the record of the Russian national past. The 
Revolution itself, in the eyes of the Left, was an 
absolutely international phenomenon dependent on 
a worldwide revolutionary situation; revolutionary 
power in Russia was significant mainly as a stage 
in the world movement. 

It was Trotsky who first set forth, in his “theory 
of permanent revolution” formulated while he was 
in prison after the revolution of 1905, the main 
international premises of what was to become Left 
communism: Russia could start the world revolu- 
tion, while only world revolution could sustain a 
workers’ government in Russia. Like Lenin, both 
the Left Bolsheviks and Left Mensheviks were ar- 
dently opposed to the war of 1914. Their common 
internationalism was underscored by their response 
to the war as an opportunity for revolutionary op- 
position to all the warring governments in the name 
of a socialist “United States of Europe,” as Trotsky 
put it. 

Bukharin meanwhile published extensively on the 
theory of imperialism, arguing that finance capital- 
ism had prepared the world for a sweeping revolu- 
tion national lines. While Lenin leaned 
heavily on Bukharin for his own theory of imperial- 
ism, his position on the war and revolution differed 
considerably from that of the Leftists. He looked 
ahead to the Russian revolution as a separate na- 
tional event, perhaps not fully socialist but needed 
so badly that he could welcome a victory by im- 
perial Germany to trigger the downfall of Tsarism. 
Lenin’s recognition of the national framework of 
revolution extended particularly to the national 
minorities in the Russian Empire, to whom he was 
ready to accord self-determination if they were un- 
ready to join in the movement of the Russian pro- 
letariat. In 1915 and again between 1917 and 1920, 
the Left (represented especially by Bukharin, Karl 
Radek, and Feliks Dzerzhinski) argued repeatedly 


across 


7 Soviet agents of the Comintern in China actively supported 
the revolutionary Chinese Nationalist (Kuomintang) movement 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and persuaded the Chinese Communist 
Party to enter into alliance with it. The alliance led to the 
near-destruction of the Chinese Communists when Sun’s suc- 
cessor, Chiang Kai-shek, suddenly turned against them in 1927. 
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against such concessions to what they regarded as 
bourgeois survivals. 

The revolutionary strategy articulated by the 
Bolshevik Party in 1917 was based on the Leftists’ 
premises of international revolution. In Marxist 
terms, the rationale for overthrowing the brand-new 
“bourgeois” regime represented by the Provisional 
Government was the presumed ripeness of the war- 
weary West for the proletarian revolution, provided 
the Russians supplied the spark. This was, in effect, 
Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution, supple- 
mented by the idea of “revolutionary war” to be 
waged against Germany by a proletarian Russian 
government in order to accelerate the revolutionary 
response elsewhere in the world. Among the Bol- 
sheviks, only the Zinoviev-Kamenev opposition dis- 
counted this messianic faith of the Left in the efh- 
cacy of the Russian example, and it was on this theo- 
retical ground (as well the ground of caution) 
that they came out against preparations for the 
seizure of power in October. 


The nature of Left Communist internationalism 
was underscored by Lenin’s abandonment of it in 
January 1918. When he insisted on a peace with 
Germany that would give the new Soviet govern- 
ment a “breathing space,” the Left Communists— 
above all, Bukharin—considered this tantamount to 
abandoning the opportunity and mission of generat- 
ing the world revolution. The essence of Leftist in- 
ternationalism lay in the readiness of the Left to 
risk the very existence of the Soviet state in the 
enterprise of revolutionary war. In fact, there was 
little to risk in their eyes, for without the support of 
an international revolutionary upsurge they saw 
little hope of the Soviet regime surviving in Russia, 
or maintaining its proletarian socialist character 
under the combined pressure of the Russian peas- 
antry and German capitalism. Lenin’s victory in 
the Brest-Litovsk controversy laid to rest perma- 
nently the Leftist conception of world revolution; 
henceforth, in any hard choice, the security of the 
Soviet state would always come before the fortunes 
of revolution abroad. 


In form, the creation of the Comintern in 1919 
appeared to square with the Leftist outlook, but 
from the beginning Lenin and Zinoviev made it an 
instrument of Russian domination over the foreign 
revolutionaries. Its history for the next ten years 
was a continuously one-sided story of Left-wingers 
(both Russian and foreign) disappointed in their 
revolutionary hopes by the manipulation of foreign 
communism in the short-term interest of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

An echo of the nationalism-vs.-internationalism 
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issue of 1917-18 reverberated again in the 1920's, 
though its import has usually been exaggerated. In 
1923-24 the Left Opposition began to hint, for 
political reasons, that the Soviet regime under Sta- 
lin and Zinoviev was in fact losing its socialist 
character. Stalin fired back with his “theory of 
socialism in one country,” misquoting Lenin to sup- 
port his thesis that the survival of socialism in Rus- 
sia alone was consistent with Marxism.* Together 
with this, Stalin resurrected “permanent revolution” 
as a badge of heresy to stick on Trotsky and his 
followers, berating them for alleged “lack of faith” 
in Russia, its revolution, and the revolutionary vir- 
tues of its peasants. Following his triumph in the 
Jate 1920’s, Stalin went on to a complete identifica- 
tion of Russian nationalism and Marxist ideology 
with his glorification of the Russian rodina and his 
hints of the superiority of the Great Russians over 
the other Soviet nationalities. 


erhaps the most exotic and certainly the long- 
est-lived contribution of Left Communist thinking 
was its doctrine of revolutionary culture, the roots 
of which went back to Aleksandr Bogdanoy in the 
early 1900’s. Bodganov and his followers proceeded 
from the exaggerated Marxist notion that all cul- 
ture is class-bound, that truth and values for one 
class have no meaning for another, and that there- 
fore the proletariat had to create its own new cul- 
ture and destroy the old bourgeois traditions. 
Though no longer a Bolshevik in 1917, Bogdanov 
was allowed shortly after the Revolution to estab- 
lish the “proletcult” movement, an attempt to 
evoke proletarian art and writing from actual prole- 
tarians. His intellectual heirs, notably the historian 
Pokrovski, achieved their heyday when Stalin ended 
the intellectual tolerance of the NEP period and 
put the Leftists briefly to work to impose tight 
controls on most fields of thought and culture in 
the name of the proletariat. The rule of the Left 
proved to be short-lived, however, for by the mid- 
1930’s Stalin was purging them everywhere and 
replacing them with people who would enforce 
highly conservative cultural standards. 
Hand in hand with their belief in proletarian class 
culture, the Left Communists adopted the premise 
that the new culture would be attained through the 


8 Lenin had written in 1915 that one country (presumably 
the most advanced) might start socialism alone. Stalin main- 
tained, without any authority, that this could apply to Russia. 


elimination of all traditional institutions of con- 
straint over the individual. Thus, along with the 
“withering-away” of the state, Aleksandra Kollontai 
preached the withering-away of the family, P. I. 
Stuchka and Ye. B. Pashukanis the withering-away 
of law, and V. N. Shulgin the withering-away of 
the school. Utopia was just around the corner, but 
the NEP put it off, and Stalin then took a different 


turn. 


Historical Echoes 


Unlike all the other losers of 1917, the Left Com- 
munists thought they were winning, only to be de- 
stroyed later in the name of their own faith. Like 
the movements they themselves helped to destroy, 
they were destined to become in time merely a his- 
torical curiosity. They lost their influence in the 
1920’s and their lives in the 1930’s. But the record 
of their hopes and protests still has some meaning, 
if only as a benchmark to measure the evolution of 
the Soviet regime and the innovations of commu- 


nism outside the USSR. 


In almost every respect, the Soviet regime sooner 
or later repudiated in substance the principles of 
Left communism that embodied the revolutionary 
spirit and ideals of 1917. Internationalism—the 
real internationalism that could view Soviet power 
as expendable—was abandoned by 1918. Participa- 
tory democracy in the government, army and econ- 
omy was on the way out just as soon, though its 
defenders were able to keep up a rear-guard action 
for a few years. Proletarian culture died in agony 
after it helped perfect Stalin’s dictatorship. The 
goal of a classless society of free and equal citizens 
has survived in Russia only as one of the more 
ironical pieties of party programs. 


With the expansion of communism outside the 
USSR, certain intriguing developments have oc- 
curred that bear at least a superficial connection 
with the old principles of Left communism. The 
first was the Yugoslav attempt, after 1948, to deter- 
mine at what point the evolution of socialism in 
Stalinist Russia had gone astray, and the consequent 
rediscovery and at least pro forma application of 
“workers” control” in the form of workers’ councils 
in industry. In most other respects, however, the 
Yugoslav experiment has drawn more from the 
gradualist and internationally cautious communism 
of the Russian NEP than from the ideas of Left 
communism. Tito recalls more the Bukharin of the 
Right Opposition than the early Bukharin of the 
Left. 


A much more striking parallel with Left com- 
munism can be found in the Maoism of Communist 
China’s past decade. After six to eight years of cau- 
tious consolidation in both domestic and foreign 
policy (apart from Korea), reminiscent of the So- 
viet NEP, China launched into a series of convul- 
sive “revolutions from above” that recalled the 
worst of Stalinism curiously combined with the 
most extreme ideals of Left communism. Among 


The Workers’ Opposition 


The basic controversy is this: whether we shall 
realize communism through workers or over 
their heads, by the hands of soviet officials. . . 

The solution of this problem, as it is pro- 
posed by the industrial unions, consists in giv- 
ing complete freedom to the workers as regards 
experimenting, class training, adjusting and 
feeling out the new forms of production, as 
well as expression and development of their 
creative abilities, that is to that class which 
alone can be the creator of communism. . . The 
bureaucratic machine . . . is saturated with the 
spirit of routine of the bourgeois capitalist sys- 
tem of production and control. The Workers’ 
Opposition relies on the creative powers of its 
own class—the workers. . . . 

Wide publicity, freedom of opinion and dis- 
cussion, right to criticize within the party and 
among the members of the trade unions—such 
is the decisive step that can put an end to the 
prevailing system of bureaucracy. Freedom of 
criticism, right of different factions to freely 
present their view at party meetings, freedom 
of discussion are no longer the demands of the 
Workers’ Opposition alone. Under the growing 
pressure from the masses a whole series of mea- 
sures that were demanded by the rank and 
file... are recognized and promulgated offi- 
cially at present. ... However... it may 
happen, as it has happened many a time with 
the decisions of our party leaders during these 
years, that this . . . will be forgotten; for, as 
a rule, [the people’s demands] are accepted by 
our party centers only just as the mass impetus 
is felt, and as soon as life again swings into 
normal channels the decisions are forgotten. . . . 

The Workers’ Opposition has said what was 
long ago printed in “The Communist Manifesto” 
by Marx and Engels, viz.: “Creation of com- 
munism belongs to the workers.”’. . . 


—Aleksandra Kollontai, The Workers‘ 
Opposition, English translation, Chicago, 
Industrial Workers of the World, 1921. 
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the dreams of 1918-21 that have come to life in 
China are the communes (never more than iso- 
lated experiments in Russia); the espousal of revo- 
lutionary war; and finally the “cultural revolution,” 
recalling the Left communist concepts of prole- 
tarian culture and participatory democracy, as well 
as the old Bolshevik spirit of egalitarianism (to the 
extent of applying another unused Russian idea, the 
subjection of officials and intellectuals to extended 
terms of obligatory manual labor). The durability 
of these Left Communist impulses in China is im- 
possible to gauge at this writing, but in fact the 
Maoists have attempted far more to implement the 
spirit of 1917 than was ever accomplished in Soviet 
Russia. Needless to say, China’s official Stalinism 
precludes any acknowledgment of the ideological 
debt the Red Guards owe Stalin’s old enemies of 
the Left Opposition. 

As if to suggest a natural tie between the old Left 
Communist thinking and the new revolutions, the 
spirit of Left-wing utopianism has also become con- 
spicuous in another land of independent Commu- 
nism, namely Cuba. Here and among the Latin 
American adherents of Castroism, it is particularly 
the international aspect of Leftism—revolutionary 
war—and the guerrilla approach to military opera- 
tions (complete with militia committees) that at- 
tract the most ardent revolutionaries. Again, there 
is no acknowledgment of the forerunners of these 
ideas, and in all likelihood the parallelism arose 
without any direct awareness of the old Left on the 
part of the new revolutionaries. But the likeness 
remains, and it underscores the difference in spirit 
between the Chinese and Cubans on the one hand 
and the modern-day Soviet leaders on the other. 


t is tempting to wonder what the course of events 
might have been if the Left Communists had pre- 
vailed in the early Soviet political struggles. A 
reasonable speculation is difficult, because numer- 
ous different conditions have to be imagined to 
make the success of the Left a realistic possibility. 
For one thing, as Left Communists they necessarily 
accepted the one-party dictatorship, but worked 
against its implications, thus making themselves a 
natural and vulnerable target for the Leninist pro- 
fessionals who were less circumspect about the ad- 
justments necessary to assure their own tenure of 
power. 

Secondly, the various groups of the Left were 
unable to unite in time: at each stage of the intra- 
party struggle, much of the potential opposition 
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stood behind the party leadership for policy rea- 
sons—as, for example, the authoritarian Left in 
1919-20 and the Zinovievists in 1923-24. Finally, 
the circumstances of the Soviet state made a mean- 
ingful triumph of the Left unlikely. The Left Com- 
munists themselves saw little hope for the kind of 
regime they wanted in the absence of international 
revolution: for a revolution confined to Russia, the 
domestic conditions of economic and cultural de- 
velopment were far short of what was thought neces- 
sary to make the utopian hopes of the Left the least 
bit feasible, and there is every reason to believe 
that a Left Communist leadership would have been 
worn down sooner or later. Equality would not turn 
the machines, proletarian culture would not cure 
illiteracy, revolutionary threats would not promote 
trade with the capitalists, etc. On the other hand, 
if Communist revolution had spread quickly to one 
or more major powers—say Germany—this would 
have had incalculable consequences for the nature 
of the entire movement. 


Cuban communism, to be sure, has remained 
more radical under conditions more or less com- 
parable to those of Russia in 1917, but this is partly 
thanks to Soviet economic and diplomatic support. 
Chinese communism is more puzzling: is the China 
of Mao’s “cultural revolution” a clue to what Russia 
would have been like under the Left? The two cases 
are so different that it is hard to begin comparing 
them, but in certain ways the motivations of the 
Maoists differ fundamentally from the impulses of 
the Russian Left—notably in the Maoists’ intense 
anti-foreignism and the mobilization of mass hys- 
teria against people suspected of compromising 
either with ancient tradition or modern bureauc- 
racy. 

Lacking the potential for a new revolution, the 
Russian Left probably could not have sustained its 
ideals for long. The one-party dictatorship and the 
realities of political survival in a society wracked 
by revolution and civil war reduced the anarchistic 
aspirations of the Left to a misty dream. A Left 
Communist leadership could not have survived with- 
out postponing and effectively abandoning its 
distinctive character. Such a fall from virtue was in 
fact demonstrated by the authoritarian branch of 
the Left when it made common cause with Lenin 
during War Communism. But for what it counts, 
the leaders of the Russian Left were personally 
honest and dedicated individuals, even though tar- 
nished by the excesses of the party dictatorship. At 
the very least, they could hardly have been as cruel 
or mendacious as the people who came to power 
with Stalin. 


The Victors 


Lenin and 
the Revolution 


By Renato Mieli 


mong the many fascinating questions which 
have exercised the minds of historians of com- 
munism, one in particular recurs to mind as the 
Soviet state celebrates the 50th anniversary of its 
creation: Can the history of communism’s birth and 
successful establishment in Russia properly be re- 
duced to the sole dimension of the man who was 
its principal architect—Vladimir [lich Lenin? Or, 
to put it more precisely, is a careful retracing of 
the path followed by Lenin in the intricate evolution 
of his thought and action enough to tell us the 
essential facts about communism and the formation 
of the Soviet state? For the present writer, the 
answer is yes. 
One finds eloquent support for this view in Mr. 


Adam B. Ulam’s latest study, The Bolsheviks.* For 


* New York, Macmillan, 1965. 


Until 1965 Dr. Mieli was a high-ranking member 
of the Italian Communist Party and was on the staff 
of L’Unita (Rome). He is now Director of the 
Centro Studi E Richerche Su Problemi Economic- 
Sociali in Milan and editor of its journal, L’Est. 


while Mr. Ulam takes duly into account the presence 
and participation of others besides Lenin who played 
a part in the dramatic events of 1917 and the sub- 
sequent building of the Soviet state—Trotsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, not to mention Stalin 
—his book emerges as not so much a history of the 
Revolution per se as a biography of the man who, 
more than any other, was its father. In directing 
his search toward an exploration of the basic motives 
that shaped Leninism, Mr. Ulam pictures for us a 
fully understandable Lenin, a “human” Lenin who 
thinks and acts as many others have thought and 
acted after him, and who thus helps us to discern 
and understand the essence of the political and ideo- 
logical movement he originated. 


Lenin was, of course, but a continuator of the 
great school of 19th-century Russian revolutionary 
thinkers. He was an intellectual impelled by a 
messianic call to reform the social system of his 
day and convinced of his ability to find a scientific 
solution for every problem besetting it. But he was 
also an intellectual who knew the world in which 
he lived, the environment in which he was molded, 
with all its limitations and faults—a world he utterly 
detested but nonetheless considered indispensable to 
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the goals of the revolution. And here lies the genesis 
of so many of the contradictions encountered in all 
his work and in that of his followers and disciples. 


As a good Marxist, Lenin believed himself en- 
dowed with a cognitive tool that enabled him to 
chart the course of historical development along a 
road that would lead to a socialist society. But he 
did not believe history to be the spontaneous product 
of some fixed law of development; rather, he saw 
it as dependent upon a transforming action to be 
carried out by a fully aware proletariat. This aware- 
ness, however, was not a natural gift of the workers. 
“Socialist consciousness,” Lenin used to say, “can- 
not exist among the workers. It can only be intro- 
duced from without.” And who could introduce it 
if not that ill-starred “intelligentsia” which, in spite 
of all its shortcomings, was the only group capable 
of formulating a revolutionary theory? Thus, with- 
out admitting that he was doing so—and indeed, 
denying it—Lenin drifted away from the orthodoxy 
of Marx’s doctrine, freeing it from the shackles of 
historical determinism and endowing it with a volun- 
tarism which would in the end become its lifeblood. 


Theories on the Party 


Herein lay the essence of Lenin’s originality. This 
“revisionism,” substantial even if hidden, was in 
fact at the root of that great creation of his, the 
Communist Party. Starting from the premise that 
it was impossible to change the world without know- 
ing it thoroughly, he arrived at the conclusion that 
it was equally impossible to carry out the revolution 
ordained by history without an instrument suitable 
to that end. Therefore, it was necessary to create a 
revolutionary party which would be quite different 
from the traditional groupings of diverse amateur 
revolutionaries. In contrast to these, Lenin’s party 
would be a party of professional revolutionaries, of 
people who had a very clear idea of how to seize 
power and then to use it to carry out the historic 
plan outlined in the doctrine of Marx. A party so 
conceived, as Ulam points out, is basically nothing 
other than a collective hero, an organized force at 
the service of a scientifically prepared revolution. 
Hence the highly centralized and ideologized nature 
of this instrument of power. Hence its ruthless tenac- 
ity in fighting the deviationist temptations that are 
natural to it—such as leftism, a typical manifesta- 
tion of impatience among intellectuals, or oppor- 
tunism, another characteristic failing of intellectuals, 
who are eternally undecided and ready to content 
themselves with whatever modest concessions they 
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can wrest without much difficulty from a regime of 
bourgeois democracy. 

It is perhaps worth pausing at this point to com- 
pare Lenin’s concept of the party with that of 
another prominent Communist leader. Writing in 
one of his Quaderni (Notebooks) about the nature 
and tasks of the party as conceived by Lenin, 
Antonio Gramsci, one of the founders of the Italian 
Communist Party, observed: 


The modern prince, the mythical prince, cannot be 
[like Machiavelli’s Prince—Ed.] a real person, a con- 
crete individual; he can only take the form of an orga- 
nization, an element in a complex society where the 
concretization of a collective will has already begun, 
identifying and partially asserting itself in action. This 
organization, which has already been given to us by 
historical development, is the political party: the first 
cell embodying the seeds of a collective will which tend 
to become universal and complete. . .1 


This modern prince, the incarnation of the power 
of the working class, should—by Gramsci’s defini- 
tion—be a collective intellectual, the “launcher and 
organizer of an intellectual and moral reform” es- 
sential to lay the groundwork “for a further develop- 
ment of the national-popular collective will directed 
toward the achievement of a superior and total form 
of modern civilization.” ” 


So, according to Gramsci, the party should be a 
collective intellectual rather than a collective hero. 
The difference may seem slight, but actually it is 
much more. As conceived by Lenin, the party was 
to be the expression of the collective will if such a 
will had already formed, but also a substitute for 
it if it did not yet exist; in Gramsci’s view, the party 
should create the collective will but should not sub- 
stitute itself for that will. Hence, according to 
Gramsci, the party must first of all elaborate an 
organic concept of human society and its transforma- 
tion, a concept capable of being readily assimilated 
by the masses, and by so doing must become the 
intellectual and moral guide of the masses in the 
sphere of action. For only in this way could the 
proletariat fulfill the role of “leading class” which 
it was supposed to exercise before taking over gov- 
erning power. 

This is the crux of the matter. The party, con- 
ceived as a collective intellectual, would have the 
task of building up a new class of leaders rather than 


1 Antonio Gramsci, Note sul Machiavelli, sulla politica e sullo 
stato moderno (Notes on Machiavelli, Politics and the Modern 
State), Turin, Giulio Einaudi, 1949, p. 5. 

2 [bid., p. 7. 


a class of rulers. True, Gramsci himself saw the 
hegemony to be achieved by the party as a combina- 
tion of intellectual-moral leadership and coercive 
domination (dictatorship of the proletariat). But 
everything changes if, in arriving at this hegemony, 
the party starts from the function of leadership 
rather than of domination. First of all, there has 
to be a change in method, from the imperative to 
the persuasive. Secondly, the leaders of the revolu- 
tion must come from civil society and live in close 
and permanent contact with it, rather than emerge 
from a quasi-military organization or a sect of 
fanatics. 

Here lies the root of the misunderstanding to 
which the international working-class movement 
succumbed after World War I when it thought it 
saw in Leninism the most coherent and advanced 
conception of socialism. That this occurred at the 
particular moment in history when it did is readily 
explainable. The resurgence of sentiments of na- 
tional loyalty in the various European socialist 
parties and the rapid disappearance of supranational 
illusions at the start of the conflict in Europe could 
not fail to call into question the traditional values of 
democratic socialism, and to bring forth a demand 
for unity and discipline in the international socialist 
movement. Nor could this situation fail to benefit 
those tendencies which, with greater coherence even 
if with less realism and less respect for socialism’s 
humanitarian principles, had resolutely opposed all 
forms of participation in the war. But it remained 
true that the precondition for a reconstituted and 
resurgent international movement was the unity of 
the movement, at least in Europe. And this unity, 
as now appears more and more clear, could not be 
constructed on the basis of the limited experience 
and maturity of the Russian movement alone, much 
less of an extremist faction within it. 


The Turning Point 


Mr. Ulam rightly places at the center of his his- 
torical analysis those crucial months of 1917 extend- 
ing from Lenin’s return to Petrograd through the 
Bolshevik insurrection of October. These were the 
months of Lenin’s conversion from proponent of 
the destruction of the state machine (in accordance 
with the rather anarchistic theses of his State and 
Revolution) to restorer of public order and founder 
of the most authoritarian and centralized state in 
history once the Bolsheviks had gained power. They 
were the months that unquestionably revealed both 
Lenin’s qualities as a statesman and at the same 


time—paradoxically—the inconsistency of his stra- 
tegic plan for socialist revolution in Europe. 

On one point especially, Mr. Ulam is right as 
well as penetrating when he observes (p. 314): 


The Bolsheviks did not seize power in this year of revolu- 
tions. They simply picked it up. First autocracy, then 
democracy capitulated to the forces of anarchy. Any 
group of determined men could have done what the 
Bolsheviks did in Petrograd in October 1917: seize the 
few key points of the city and proclaim themselves the 
government. 


But Ulam’s analysis of the conditions that brought 
this situation about seems somewhat less than ex- 
haustive. For at least until July 1917, when the 
Bolsheviks made an initial but abortive attempt to 
seize power by force, Lenin’s fiery appeals for the 
establishment of a revolutionary government re- 
solved to end the war and distribute land to the 
impoverished peasants had failed to make much 
impression on the masses, who remained passive 
and diffident. The July uprising itself collapsed be- 
cause the Bolsheviks showed little will to fight and 
considerable indecision at the critical moment, with 
their leaders—including Lenin—hastily going into 
hiding after the failure of the putsch. 

How did it happen, then, that after July the very 
same slogans suddenly began to inflame the hearts 
of the people? This is the question that needs to be 
answered. Ulam contests the view that the reason 
for this turn of events was the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s failure to heed popular demands which 
had gradually been gathering force throughout the 
country. In other words, he rejects the common 
thesis that the Provisional Government could have 
saved both itself and democracy if only it had under- 
stood that in order to thwart the plans of the 
Bolsheviks, it was necessary to beat them at their 
own game, by taking the initiative with a bold policy 
based on two points: immediate peace and land 
reform. This thesis—which is but one form of the 
absurd argument that the best way for democracy 
to rob communism of its seductive power lies in 
adopting and carrying out the Communist program 
as its own—does not hold water when subjected to 
elementary scrutiny. For if the Provisional Govern- 
ment had so much as promised to give land to the 
peasants, even without actually attempting to do so, 
it would have fallen even sooner than it did, not 
only because the food situation would have deteri- 
orated from critical to catastrophic, but also because 
such a promise would have caused the immediate 
disintegration of the army through the wholesale 
desertion of soldiers eager to rush back to their 
homes and take possession of the land. This would 
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have meant an automatic end to the war, certainly, 
but what sort of an end? Nothing less than a mili- 
tary rout with all its consequences—an outcome 
which the Provisional Government obviously could 
neither desire nor accept. 

Moreover, it was anticipated at the time that a 
separate peace with Germany—even if it could be 
obtained on better terms than were later agreed to 
at Brest-Litovsk—would probably lead to the defeat 
of the Western Powers and the triumph of a German 
militarism in which the Russian democrats, from 
the Kadets to the Mensheviks, rightly saw a certain 
threat to their future. As to what would happen to 
the achievements of the February Revolution if Im- 
perial Germany emerged victorious, no one could 
entertain the slightest illusion. Thus, even though 
it was absolutely vital for Russian democracy to 
achieve peace as soon as possible, it could not be 
done at such a price. 


as there, then, a way out of this dilemma— 
some alternative to a separate peace with the 
Central Powers? Two possible solutions were sug- 
gested—one only slightly less unrealistic than the 
other. The first, advocated by the Bolsheviks, was 
summed up in the formula of “fraternization”: the 
Russians, having set an example for all by over- 
throwing the Tsarist government, should now offer 
the German people a hand in getting rid of their 
own reactionary government and creating a revolu- 
tionary regime which would make peace with Rus- 
sia—a peace without victors or vanquished. By 
this sort of reasoning the Bolsheviks were heading 
not only toward military defeat, but also toward the 
bitterest kind of political disillusionment, as they 
themselves were to find out not long afterward. 


The other solution, on the contrary, required 
carrying on the war to a victorious conclusion. If 
the coalition made up of Russia and the Western 
Powers could win the war, it was thought, democ- 
racy would be saved and, along with it, the pros- 
pects for socialism. A very debatable proposition 
indeed, and one that depended on a very risky “if.” 
For what if the democratic coalition should fail to 
win? Such doubts may not even have entered the 
minds of Russia’s new rulers for a time, but they 
gradually became a foreboding of disaster after the 
collapse of the June offensive—a venture under- 
taken by a Provisional Government which, as Ulam 
remarks, was overly imbued with historic reminis- 
cences of the French Revolution. 

With the fading away, after June, of this other 
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illusion, what alternative was left? Neither the 
advocates of peace with a revolutionary Germany 
nor those who were for a victory over Imperial 
Germany had any other solution to offer—the former 
because they had predicated their calculations on a 
revolution in Germany which showed no signs of 
materializing, the latter because they had counted 
on a military victory which seemed to be proving 
just as illusory. At this point both camps were 
without alternative devices for ending the war and 
found themselves forced by hard realities to adopt 
a sterile wait-and-see attitude. 


t was at this moment that a shift occurred which 
substantially altered the situation and created the 
premises for the October Revolution. While the 
political parties, unable to find a way out, relin- 
quished their role as principal actors and became 
mere supernumeraries, the masses entered erratically 
onto the scene. At Petrograd discussions went end- 
lessly on as if nothing had changed, but in the 
front lines and the countryside people began to pay 
no more attention to them. The disintegration of 
the Russian army and the Russian state proceeded 
at an accelerating pace toward the fatal stage of 
chaos. Although Lenin’s attempt in July to take 
over the government by force failed because the 
strength available to him was still insufficient to 
overcome the residual resistance of the state ma- 
chine, time was now on his side. The failure of 
Kornilov’s military coup, the Kerensky government’s 
complete loss of authority, and the withering away 
of the Petrograd Soviet, now fallen into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks and their allies, were all revolu- 
tionary factors a great deal more effective than any- 
thing that Lenin’s party could say or do on its own 
account. 


In short, the Provisional Government had virtu- 
ally ceased to exist. Regardless of what policies it 
might attempt to pursue, the result was bound to 
be the same. Russia was adrift, not because the 
masses clearly wanted something which the govern- 
ment could not give them, but simply because there 
was no longer any force capable, in some way, of 
leading and governing them. The two million de- 
serters (out of an army of six million) mentioned 
by Sukhanov were an eloquent testimonial to the 
situation. What had taken hold among the soldiers 
and the peasantry was not a revolutionary conscious- 
ness but a tremendous vacuum of ideas and hopes 
that spread to everyone, rulers and subjects alike. 
The February Revolution had aroused too many 


expectations that remained unfulfilled. Now, under 
the weight of war weariness and the demonstrated 
impotence of the Provisional Government, there 
occurred that convulsion from below which swept 
aside the last vestiges of political and social order 
in the country. From that moment on, the principal 
protagonist in the drama was no longer the Kerensky 
government, nor yet Lenin’s party, but the masses in 
the grip of anarchy. 

All this stands out quite clearly in Ulam’s brilliant 
and documented reconstruction. But on the other 
hand, the physiognomy of this new, collective pro- 
tagonist—which was not at all the revolutionary 
proletariat, but the confused and anonymous mass 
of peasants, deserters and soldiers—does not emerge 
with sufficient sharpness. That is to say, what one 
misses in Ulam’s account of these crucial months is 
a more careful and precise analysis of the popular 
movement on which Lenin was able to base his 
revolutionary establishment. 


From Revolutionist to Statesman 


Be that as it may, Mr. Ulam’s analysis of Lenin’s 
intellectual evolution during this period is extremely 
keen and convincing. Lenin’s inclination toward a 
strictly anarchic conception of Bolshevik strategy 
(in harmony with the tendencies prevailing among 
the masses) and his subsequent quick conversion 
to authoritarian centralism once the Bolsheviks had 
gained power were without doubt master strokes of 
revolutionary genius. The transformation of the 
most anarchic of social rebellions into a highly dis- 
ciplined totalitarian regime was a feat of political 
skill that will go down in history as unique and 
almost incredible. But more than the fact of Lenin’s 
conversion itself—which in a sense foreshadowed 
the transition from the Bolshevik Revolution to the 
authoritarian counterrevolution most closely identi- 
fied with the figure of Stalin—what interests us 
primarily here is the causes of that conversion. 

That Lenin, after the Revolution, was forced to 
revamp his strategy from top to bottom is obvious. 
It had been assumed by the Bolsheviks that the 
Revolution would not remain confined within Russia, 
that instead it would act as a fuse detonating a 
much larger revolution, possibly embracing all of 
Europe, with its epicenter in Germany. The fact 
that, contrary to these assumptions, the Revolution 
in Russia remained isolated constituted a disconcert- 
ing refutation of Marxist doctrine and placed a 
heavy burden on the shoulders of the Communists. 
How could a backward country like Russia become 
the pioneer of socialism? And even before setting 


such an ambitious goal, what could be done to ensure 
the survival of the Soviet state? 


These were the relentless terms of the problem 
which Lenin was called upon to face. Setting aside 
all the propaganda rubbish he had used to stir up 
the passions of the Russian people was the first step 
he had to take, but painful as this was, it was the 
least of his tasks. Much more thorny was the prob- 
lem of finding the men and the concrete solutions 
to cope with the countless complicated problems 
arising from the civil war, the famine, and the chaos 
prevailing in the country. It was here that Lenin 
displayed his full caliber as a statesman, not hesitat- 
ing for a moment to shelve all the preconceptions 
of his ideological doctrine and creed in order to 
recognize (through the New Economic Policy and 
other concessions) the merits of a capitalist system 
and a middle class whose help was desperately 
needed to save the regime born of the October 
Revolution. 


Were these concessions to yesterday’s enemy 
merely a temporary expedient, a tactical retreat, or 
did they represent something more? On the basis 
of the available evidence, it is impossible to judge 
whether, and to what extent, Lenin’s moves away 
from Bolshevik extremism in the closing years of 
his life foreshadowed a more profound change in 
his strategy and perhaps even in his doctrine. It 
is certain, however, that sufficient evidence was 
already at hand to enable him to see that the revolu- 
tion in Russia, still isolated and burdened by its 
own utopian dreams, was running the risk of foun- 
dering under the weight of an unbearable situation. 
Once the euphoria of the revolutionary period had 
passed, it was realized that Russia must now cope 
with her own economic and political backwardness 
without being able to rely on anything except her 
own material and human resources. But if she re- 
treated within herself under the compulsion of the 
dire situation that then existed, would this not risk 
restoring the country to its former condition of 
servitude to the traditions, mentality and customs 
of the past? Thus, the specter of another restoration 
loomed as a danger which would grow greater as 
the gap dividing Russia from the rest of Europe 
became deeper and more lasting. But Lenin fore- 
saw that it would not be a restoration of the Ther- 
midorean type—as was perhaps anticipated by those 
who could not free their minds of memories of the 
French Revolution—but something quite different. 
Given Russia’s background, he surmised that it 
would take the shape of a reversion to some form 
of “Asiatic despotism’”—i.e., a type of centralized 
political power structure associated with the Asiatic 
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mode of production, which Marx had at one time 
critically analyzed. 

No one can say whether the founder of the Soviet 
state, lying on his deathbed, had any foreboding of 
his country’s destiny. But the desperate last-minute 
struggle he waged to prevent Stalin from becoming 
his successor was perhaps not inspired solely by 
his profound aversion for the brutal and cruel Geor- 
gian, but by something more. The evolution of his 
thought and action, interrupted by the stroke of 
May 1922 and the fatal relapse of December of the 
same year, discloses a sharp turn away from ex- 
tremist positions toward an incipient rethinking of 
basic themes. It is tempting to speculate on what 
the logical outcome of this evolution might have 
been had it not been cut off by death. But withcat 
indulging in any flights of fancy, it can be assumed 


that Lenin, confronted by the repeated failure of 
revolutionary attempts in Germany, had become 
aware of the bankruptcy of his revolutionary strategy 
and begun to realize that the situation prevailing 
in Europe and the world called for a new strategy, 
much more cautious and gradualistic, in order to 
salvage what could be saved of the October Revolu- 
tion. What his thoughts and conclusions regarding 
these problems were while he still had the capacity 
to think remains a secret to which even the Russian 
archives, if ever fully revealed, may hold only a 
partial answer. Thus, we are forced, along with 
Ulam, to halt at the threshold of this incipient new 
“revisionism,” limiting ourselves to the conclusion 
that Lenin’s thinking, when cut short by death, was 
still incomplete, but burdened by a tragic doubt 
concerning the validity of his revolutionary doctrine. 


Stalin and the Era of 
“Rational Irrationality” 


By Edmund Demaitre 


ver since Stalinism was anathemized by the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, his- 
torians, sociologists and students of Communist 
affairs have sought to assess the nature and signif- 


Mr. Demaitre is the author of several books on po- 
litical philosophy and international affairs, among 
them La Paix de la Raison Pure (Stockholm, 
L’Avenir, 1944), and a regular contributor to this 
journal. 
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icance of what is now generally considered the 
most intriguing and probably the most ominous 
phenomenon in the 50-year history of Soviet com- 
munism. These assessments have ranged from 
sociopolitical analyses of the structural particu- 
larities of Soviet society to explorations of the 
specifically Russian aspects of Soviet history, and 
have even included forays into the dark terrain of 
psychopathology. Generally speaking, the com- 
mentators have tended to fall into two main cate- 


gories: those who have viewed Stalinism as the 
inevitable product of a system trying to attain es- 
sentially unattainable objectives by the unscrupulous 
use of totalitarian techniques; and those, partic- 
ularly the apologists for the Soviet system, who 
have ascribed Stalinism to the megalomaniac im- 
pulses of an all-powerful dictator under whose lead- 
ership the bureaucratic-administrative apparatus of 
the Soviet state gradually deviated from the norms 
of Marxism-Leninism that were meant to guide the 
development of Soviet society. 

Since the Soviet archives containing the docu- 
ments on the Stalinist period have remained closed, 
no assessment of the Stalin era can lay claim to 
unchallengeable finality. In this writer’s view, how- 
ever, the historical materials dating from the Stalin- 
ist as well as the post-Stalin eras permit certain 
conclusions. One of them is that the political and 
social climate created by the ruthless application 
of Leninist rather than Marxist principles made 
possible the emergence of Stalinism. Another is 
that the seemingly irrational manifestations of 
Stalinism resulted from the combination of rational 
principles and a dialectical methodology—rather 
than from any excess of party-mindedness, or from 
an intolerant though subconscious nationalism, or 
from the attempts of a gifted but irrational man to 
bring about the fulfillment of the Marxist vision. 

Irrationality, mysticism and megalomania were 
like so many threads in the warped fabric of 
Stalinism. But they were either the byproducts of 
more complex processes or cleverly designed ideo- 
logical means for attaining practical objectives, a 
fact that becomes very clear if we examine one of 
the most striking and, from a Marxist-Leninist 
point of view, most eccentric manifestations of 
Stalinism—the concept of the Soviet Union as “the 
leading nation,” and of the CPSU as the primus 
inter pares of the international Communist move- 
ment.’ 


The First and the Best 


The theoretical argument differentiating the 
Soviet Union, the leading nation, from the rest of 
the world, including the people’s democracies, put 
principal emphasis on institutional dissimilarities. 
This was in accordance with historical materialism, 
which asserts that in any given period human activi- 
ties are mere reflections of the prevalent forms of 
production. Since in the Soviet Union the forms 
of production had changed radically, the Soviet 
Union was said to have become politically, morally, 


socially, intellectually and spiritually different from 
bourgeois countries, which had never experienced 
the benefits of socialism, or from the people’s de- 
mocracies, which had not been exposed for a long 
enough period to Marxism-Leninism. 

The claim that the Soviet Union was different 
from any other country rested on a threefold dia- 
lectical foundation; first, the Soviet Union was the 
only country that had assimilated the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin; second, the Bolshe- 
viks were first to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; and third, the Soviet Union was the 
only country with several decades of socialist 
experience. 

To back up the claim of “differentness,” Stalinist 
theoreticians set out to define the institutional dis- 
similarities that resulted from the emergence of 
the first truly socialist society. They came up with 
the notion that because “sons of the people” partic- 
ipated in the management of public affairs, the 
Soviet state, in contrast to Western states, repre- 
sented the most perfect form of democracy. The 
subsequent embellishment of this theme is typified 
in a lecture of 1950 by a Soviet scientist, A. N. 
Goliakov. As he put it, “the Soviet regime, Soviet 
democracy, is the highest form of democracy, pro- 
viding for the happiness of the people and the 
building of a socialist society.” He asserted that 
unlike other constitutions, which are “formalistic” 
and serve only the basest class interests, the Stalinist 
Constitution “does not confine itself to establishing 
formally the rights and freedoms of the working 
people but guarantees these rights and provides 
means to put them into practice.” Whereas bour- 
geois countries are ruled by “police regimes,” in 
the Soviet Union “the interest of the state and the 
people are identical.” In the bourgeois countries 
there is no secret ballot and only capitalists are 
elected to office; “Soviet Russia is the only country 
where the elections have a genuine nationwide char- 
acter and where the results of the elections reflect 
the truth.” All of which led Goliakov to conclude 
that the Soviet Union not only represented the 


1 In 1927 Stalin defined a “revolutionary” as one “who with- 
out arguments unconditionally, openly and honestly . . . is 
ready to defend and strengthen the USSR, since the USSR is 
the first proletarian, revolutionary state in the world.” By 
the same token, he went on, “an internationalist is he who 
unreservedly, without hesitation, without conditions, is ready 
to defend the USSR because the USSR is the base of the 
world revolutionary movement, and to defend, to advance the 
revolutionary movement is impossible without defending the 
USSR.” (Stalin, “The International Situation and the Defense 
of the USSR,” August 1, 1927, in Sochinentia, Moscow, 1949, 
Vol. X, p. 61.) This formulation became an article of faith 
during Stalin’s reign. 
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highest form of democracy but was also “the most 


stable state in the world.” 2 


The unsurprising title of this lecture was “Soviet 
Democracy and Its Superiority over Bourgeois 
Democracy.” From the time the theory of the lead- 
ing nation was first put forward, the words “suprem- 
acy,” “superiority,” “primacy” and “preemi- 
nence” became part and parcel of Stalinist phrase- 
ology. This was a logical result of the process of 
differentiation. Since the Soviet Union alone pos- 
sessed the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine as well 
as socialist experience, it had become not only 
different but also superior to all other countries. 


n demonstrating Soviet superiority in all spheres 
of human activity, particular emphasis was laid on 
the emergence of a “socialist science,” characterized 
by the rigorous methodology of dialectical mate- 
rialism. Socialist science both in its origin and 
functioning was different from the “idealistic and 
formalistic” bourgeois sciences. As Soviet acade- 
mician V. P. Nikitin put it, “Soviet science is truly 
a people’s science; this is its essence and therein 
lies its superiority over the alien and antipopular 
science of the disintegrating capitalist world.” * 
Moreover, Soviet scientists had the great advantage 
of being inspired by “the incomparable example of 
the creative attitude toward science—the activity of 
Comrade Josef Vissarionovich Stalin, the greatest 
representative of science of our time.” According 
to another Soviet scientist, Alexander A. Maximov, 
“the tempo of the development of science in the 
Soviet Union is such that it surpasses all that is 
known to history so far.” 4 


That the Stalinist theories on Soviet superiority 
were aimed at serving very practical purposes was 
perhaps best illustrated by Soviet efforts to change 
prevailing concepts on biology and evolution. The 
fundamental assumption of Stalinist biology—that 
the very nature of plant and animal organisms is 
inevitably altered by changes in life conditions, 
particularly nutrition—not only supported but con- 
siderably broadened the premises of historical mate- 
rialism. For if all human activity was merely a 
reflection of the forms of production, the new 


* Radio Moscow, Feb. 1, 1950. 

3 Lecture on “Soviet science in the service of the people” by 
V. P. Nikitin, Radio Moscow, Jan. 14, 1951, 

4 Lecture on “The theoretical principles of the Bolshevik 
Party” by A. A. Maksimoy, Corresponding Member of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences, Feb. 12, 1951. 
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qualities acquired as a result of changes in the forms 
of production in the Soviet Union would be in- 
herited by future generations, who would come into 
the world armed with the physical, spiritual and 
intellectual gifts which Soviet institutions had 
already bestowed, or would bestow, on the fore- 
bears of yet unborn generations. Also, in the course 
of this biological evolution, successive generations 
would eventually shed all vestiges of bourgeois char- 
acteristics that might have survived and been trans- 
mitted by the descendants of generations exposed 
to the nefarious influence of a bourgeois-capitalist 
environment. 


This Stalinist theory, which seemed to be an 
eccentric touch added to the exalted promises of 
Communist propaganda, was in fact an astute 
dialectical contrivance for dispelling possible 
doubts about Bolshevik predictions on the evolu- 
tion of Soviet society. It should be recalled that 
Lenin himself had said that once a socialist society 
was established, classes would disappear, neither 
law nor police would be necessary, and people would 
enjoy absolute freedom in a society free from all 
coercion. Although Lenin did not specify how long 
it would take to reach this state of social perfection, 
the Soviet people could not fail to notice that 
instead of progressing toward freedom the regime 
relied more and more on coercion, even terror. To 
explain this state of affairs, which constituted a 
de visu denial of Communist theories on social 
evolution, the Stalinists argued, first, that the Soviet 
Union was threatened by “capitalist encirclement” 
and, second, that coercion was still necessary be- 
cause of the survival of bourgeois-capitalist traits, 
the heritage of a non-socialist past. All this would 
change fundamentally once the bourgeois-capitalist 
remnants of the past had died out; and in accord- 
ance with the laws of Soviet biology, only socialist 
traits, the products of a socialist society, would be 
transmitted to future generations. Soviet theoreti- 
cians stressed that although the transformation of 
production had already wrought changes in the 
Soviet people, it had not yet completely erased all 
remnants of bourgeois ideology from their con- 
sciousness. This implied that the Soviet people 
were already different from those of any other 
country, including the people’s democracies. 


Dialectic Divinity 


From amid the welter of such historico-biological 
assumptions emerged the contours of the Stalinist 
myth of Soviet man’s physical, moral and intel- 


lectual superiority, a myth very similar to the ge- 
netic legends with which the peoples of medieval 
Europe tried to support their claims to supremacy 
over other peoples. The Soviet myth differed from 
these medieval fancies only in its methodology: it 
rested on materialistic rather than on historical or 
theological arguments. Instead of attributing to the 
mythical Soviet man divine or heroic descent in 
substantiation of his superiority, he was provided 
with what could be best described as an ancestry of 
dialectical materialism. Thus, in the Stalinist myth, 
class war and nutrition took the place of divinities 
and heroes. 

What were the distinctive features of Soviet man? 
“Standing high above the people of bourgeois so- 
cieties, he was confident, bold, of high ideological 
and moral standards, conscientious in his approach 
to work, insatiable in his desire for knowledge.” ° 
His spiritual and moral development made him 
indeed “the most advanced man in the world.” ° 
Moreover, he was “always cheerful . . . glowing 
with life and overflowing with and radiating happi- 
ness.” 7 Finally, his courage and discipline made 
him “a soldier of a new kind, unlike any other in 
the history of the world.” * 

One of the most peculiar aspects of the ideological 
campaign which strove to “sell” this image derived 
from the attempts to reconcile the extravagant 
claims of the myth with the national sensitivities 
which it was supposed to strengthen. For the 
Stalinist ideologist could not fail to notice that, 
from a nationalistic point of view, there was a 
considerable flaw in their historico-biological argu- 
ments. If indeed it was Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 
that turned the Soviet people into supermen and 
superwomen, then the Russians were not congent- 
tally superior to other human beings. While this 
interpretation would have harmonized with the ma- 
terialistic view of history, it hardly served the pur- 
pose of nationalist propaganda. The difficulty was 
overcome by making the Soviet myth retroactive, 
so to speak. The basic premise of the myth, the 
superiority of Soviet man as a typological abstrac- 
tion, remained unchanged, but, at the same time, 
it was complemented by a series of carefully elabo- 
rated legends on the primacy of Russian genius. 
Thus it was contended that while Russians had 
always been basically superior to other peoples, 
their native talents could not develop because of 


5 Pravda, Sept. 22, 1949. 

6 Radio Nikolaievsk, Sept. 14, 1950. 

7 Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), May 4, 1950. 
8 Radio Nikolaievsk, Sept. 14, 1950. 


the unfavorable political and economic conditions 
in which they had lived throughout the centuries. 
The Stalinist effort to encourage nationalism by 
broadening the Soviet myth accounted for the claims 
that Russian scientists and explorers were respon- 
sible for practically every invention or discovery in 
history. Thus, once again an apparently childish 
and irrational propaganda concealed a very seri- 
ous practical purpose. For the claims that Russian 
genius and inventiveness had bestowed upon the 
world practically all the benefits of civilization, 
ranging from the printing press to “eighteen dif- 
ferent kinds of strawberries,” obliquely supported 
Stalinist messianism, which assigned to the Soviet 
Union the role-of leader and benefactor of man- 
kind. It flattered national vanities by ascribing 
superior initiative and inventiveness to the Russians 
even before the triumph of Bolshevism and the 
emergence of the Soviet man. This added an argu- 
ment to the class-war theory, since it implied that 
the ancien regime, moved by sordid class interests, 
had deliberately prevented Russian scientists and 
inventors from exploiting their achievements. 
Finally, the theory corroborated the Stalinist thesis 
on traditional Western hostility to Russia by declar- 
ing that Western capitalism, resorting to vile and 
often criminal methods, had basely appropriated 
the inventions and discoveries of Russian genius. 


Gifts to Humanity 


Let us review briefly some of the “Russia was 
first” claims that formed an integral part of the 
Stalinist myth. In most cases their very wording 
revealed the perfect utilitarianism of Stalinist 
propaganda. In addition to asserting the primacy 
of Russian national genius and extolling the bene- 
ficial effects of dialectical materialism, the claims 
denigrated the scientific or technological accom- 
plishments of non-Communist countries. When, for 
instance, in July 1950, the Congress of Soviet 
Astronomers approved the cosmological theories of 
Professor Otto Schmidt, the Congress not only stated 
that Soviet astronomy and cosmology were the first 
to explain the movement of satellites and planets, 
but also held that “in capitalist countries cosmology 
is going through a profound crisis connected with 
the general disintegration of bourgeois science.” 
According to the resolution, “‘a kind of nihilism is 
spreading among foreign scientists that amounts to 
a negation of the possibility of creative cosmology.” 
The Congress also agreed that the theories of 
Western scientists such as Sir James Jeans, Abbe 
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Lemaire, Sir Arthur Eddington, E. A. Milne, von 
Weizsaecker and Alfven were “not only factually in- 
correct but also methodologically insolvent.” ° 

According to Stalinist historiography, the Russian 
scientist P. N. Yablochkov, “the founder of modern 
electrotechnology,” invented the carbon filament 
lamp and built the first electric generator of alternat- 
ing current; both his inventions were “stolen by an 
enterprising American, T. A. Edison.” ?° The radio 
was invented by the Russian A. S. Popov but stolen 
by “an Italian plutocrat named Marconi.” ™ Rus- 
sians also invented the process of obtaining sul- 
phuric acid, synthetic aniline, galvanoplastics and 
the manufacture of saltpeter; !* motion pictures; ** 
rockets and jets;’* aluminothermy;'* the use of 
microscopy chemical research;'* hydropower;"’ tele- 
vision;'* photolithography;'® aviation;”° the artesian 
pump;”' the plaster cast in medical therapy;*’ the 
methods of painless childbirth; ice-breakers, 
cruisers and trawlers **—to mention only a few. 
However, an explanation of how these inventions 
had managed to remain secret was required. Trud, 
the official organ of the Soviet trade unions, duti- 
fully came up with an answer: the Tsars had con- 
cealed Russian inventions in order to curry favor 
with foreign capitalists. At the same time, Russian 
landowners and capitalists, by deliberately sup- 
pressing Russian inventions, encouraged the view of 
Russia as a backward country dependent on Western 
Europe.” 


® The New York Times, July 14, 1950. 

10 Lecture on P. N. Yablochkov by Prof. M. A. Katkov, 
Radio Moscow, Oct. 3, 1949. 

11 Szabad Ifjusag (Budapest), May 2, 1950. 

12 Lecture on “The history of the mining and manufacturing 
of chemicals in Russia” by V. I. Goldanski, Radio Moscow, 
May 25, 1950. 

13 [bid., May 20, 1950. 

14 Tbid., Oct. 26, 1950. 

15 Ibid., Oct. 1, 1949. 

16 [bid., Oct. 12, 1949. 

17 [bid., May 18, 195]. 

18 [bid., Mav 7, 1950. 

19 [bid., Apr. 17, 1950. 

20 Tbid., Sept.. 22, 1949. 

21 Idem. 

22 Magyar Nemzet, Nov. 25, 1949. 

23 TASS, July 27, 1949. 

24 Radio Moscow, July 19, 1949. 

25 Trud (Moscow), July 19, 1949. 
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Apotheosis of a Leader 


At the time of Stalin’s 70th birthday, a slide of him was projected 
onto a huge searchlight, which was in turn focussed on a low 
cloud over Red Square. The result was photographed for the 
cover of Ogoniok (Moscow), No. 52, December 1949, 


The substantiation of the myth of Russian supe- 
riority and Soviet invincibility subsequently became 
the leitmotiv of a new campaign designed to demon- 
strate that not only did Stalin’s regime promote the 
development of Russian inventive genius but that 
the Soviet Union alone was able to effect “direc- 
tional changes in nature.” In support of the Russia- 
was-first legends, spurious historical arguments, 
such as crediting the Zaporozhe Cossacks with the 
invention of the submarine, were advanced;*° in 
claiming the faculty of effecting “directional 
changes in nature,” Stalinist ideologists went yet 
a step further by cautiously injecting into the Soviet 
myth an element of the miraculous, which is an 
integral part of every mythology. 


Stalin and Magic 


A miracle is an event or an effect in the physical 
world deviating from the known laws of nature or 
transcending our knowledge of these laws. The 
word itself did not appear in the phraseology of 
Stalinism; but after 1948, Stalinist propaganda 
claimed with increasing frequency that under 
Stalin’s guidance and inspiration Soviet science and 
technology were in the position of changing certain 
laws of nature which until then had been considered 
immutable. This was stated by Trofim Lysenko, 
who said that the teachings of Michurin “enabled 
science to transform the organic world.” ** In the 
same year, Professor Tukhanov, in a speech at the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences, revealed that there 
existed “a Stalin plan for the transformation of 
nature.” The most unequivocal allusion to Stalin- 
ism’s miracle-producing faculties was made by Pro- 
fessor Czetwiercinski, Assistant Dean of the Warsaw 
Polytechnical School, who declared that “the Soviet 
Union has succeeded in erasing the dividing line 
between the possible and the so-called impos- 
sible.” ** 

Miracles are ascribed either to a superhuman 
being or to a supernatural force acting through an 
intermediary or independently. In Soviet mythol- 
ogy, Stalin had become the semidivine being who, 
in the form of his teachings, released the trans- 
cendental forces that until then had lain dormant 
or had not been generated. Professor Lysenko was 
quite explicit on this point when he said that the 


26 TASS, Dec. 15, 1949. 
27 Radio Moscow, Nov. 17, 1949. 
28 Izvestia (Moscow), Dec. 15, 1949. 


transformation of the organic world could not have 
taken place without Stalin’s unique interpretation 
of evolution.*® The same opinion was expressed by 
a far more respectable Soviet scientist, Professor 
S. I. Vavilov, who said that Russian science as a 
force capable of transforming nature could only 
have developed on the basis of Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist teachings.*° What still remained to be done 
was to reconcile the mystical and messianistic ele- 
ments of the Stalin myth with dialectical mate- 
rialism, which, superficially at least, still formed 
the basis of official Soviet ideology. 

The problem was solved by alluding to Stalin’s 
transcendental powers in terms that suggested, but 
did not openly assert, his superhuman character. 
This trend became more and more apparent in 
Soviet-inspired worldwide propaganda after the 
introduction of the “transformation of nature” 
theme into the Soviet myth. The method used to 
suggest Stalin’s superhuman stature was perhaps 
best illustrated by an article in Szabad Nep, then 
the official organ of the Hungarian Communist 
Party. Describing a visit to an exhibition hall in 
Budapest, where birthday presents to Stalin from 
Hungarian workers were on display, the author of 
the article wrote: 


Yes, even the earth, the rocks, the course of the rivers 
obey him who, releasing man from nature’s bondage, 
transforms him into the Lord of Nature. There are 
people who walk in these halls on tiptoe with heads 
bared. And yet, we should walk boldly, proudly and 
happily, because we are walking in the luminosity of 
his name.?! 


The allusion to Stalin’s transcendental powers ac- 
quired even greater magic-ritualistic form in a re- 
port on an alleged conversation between a Hun- 
garian Red Army officer and a private. The soldier 
let it be known that he was not vulnerable to enemy 
bullets. Asked how he had acquired this invulner- 
ability, he answered: “We are protected by a magic 
circle as long as we follow Stalin.” *° 

The repeated suggestion that Stalin, in his capac- 
ity as “universal genius,” possessed transcendental 
or quasi-transcendental qualities, implied, first, that 
his inspired guidance alone was responsible for 
erasing the dividing line between the possible and 
the impossible, and, second, that only the Soviet 
Union, which had fully assimilated Stalin’s teach- 


29 Radio Moscow, June 25, 1950. 

30 Szabad Nep (Budapest), Dec. 17, 1950. 
31 [bid., Dec. 21, 1950. 

32 Radio Budapest, May 27, 1950. 
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ings, could successfully undertake this task. What 
Stalinist ideologists meant by “genius” was never 
spelled out, but the very opaqueness of the lan- 
guage used in this context (as for instance when 
Stalin was called “the Father and Teacher, the 
Eagle’s glory of the Centuries”) denoted a tendency 
to invest Stalin’s figure with all the hermetic req- 
uisites of an Oriental apocalypse. Thus, he was 
described on various occasions as “the theoretician 
and initiator of the transformation of nature,” “the 
Coryphaeus of world science,” “the inexhaustible 
source of creative inspiration,” and “the Genius- 
Creator of the friendship of the Soviet people.” 
Even cosmological symbolism reminiscent of the 
Alexandrian and Syrian gnosis was used to spot- 
light Stalin’s particular place in the universe. Thus, 
the Soviet writer Leonid Leonov solemnly stated in 
Pravda that “there are two suns in the skies. One 
of them is the light of Stalin’s ideas.” ** 

This assessment was hardly surprising, since 
Stalin’s plan for transforming nature was presented 
as the most grandiose project ever conceived by the 
human mind. According to this plan, known as the 
Davidov Plan (after Mitrofan Mikhailovich 
Davidov, a Soviet engineer) whole mountains in 
Central Asia were to be razed; the Turgai Gate 
pierced; an artificial lake, half the size of the 
Caspian Sea, created; the courses of the Yenissei, 
Ob and Irtysh rivers changed to supply Central 
Asia with water now pouring into the frozen tundras 
of Siberia. Once this gigantic project was com- 
pleted, green pastures, palm groves and cotton 
plantations were to cover the arid, desolate wastes 
of Central Asia. 


Life and Immortality 


Like all myths, the Soviet myth did not limit 
itself to attributing exceptional faculties to a super- 
human individual or to a select group of supermen, 
but also credited them with having penetrated the 
innermost secrets of nature and having discovered 
the essence of life itself. This followed logically 
from the Stalinist claim that Soviet science was 
able to effect directional changes in nature. If 
science, based on dialectical materialism and in- 
spired by Stalin’s universal genius, could raze 
mountains and divert rivers from their course, it 
could also discover and alter the laws regulating 
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life itself. Thus, in the beginning of 1950, it was 
announced that the Odessa Selection and Genetics 
Institute had succeeded in transforming summer 
rye into winter rye, and winter wheat into high- 
quality summer wheat. This meant that through 
the methodical application and manipulation of the 
laws of heredity as established .by Michurin and 
Lysenko, Soviet scientists had succeeded in produc- 
ing entirely new forms of life. The same report 
credited several unnamed experimental stations in 
the Moscow region with producing vegetables which 
had formerly grown only in the south.** Another 
report, this from Ulan Ude, capital of the Buriat 
Mongol Republic, asserted that a new, valuable 
animal, the hainyk, had been produced by the 
experimental stations of this Central Asian Soviet 
state by crossbreeding the Tibetan yak with 
domestic cattle. The hainyk was described as a 
sturdy, powerful animal “capable of killing a wolf 
in single combat.” ** The conclusion of all these 
reports was that the modification of organisms had 
become a major factor in Soviet agriculture, both 
for crops and for cattle. ey 

Once this stage was reached, it was only to be 
expected that Stalinism would not hesitate to add 
the final touch to the Soviet myth—the claim to 
the creation of life itself. Since human life is as 
much a part of nature as animal or vegetable life, 
the ultimate task of miraculous Stalinism was to 
solve the mysteries of life not merely in a socio- 
logical but also in a purely biological sense. The 
first living cell produced from nonliving matter by 
Soviet scientists was to be dialectical materialism’s 
final victory, under Stalin’s guidance, over an un- 
tamed, mysterious universe. 

The trumpets heralding this victory were sounded 
in the spring of 1950, following the publication of a 
book entitled On the Nature of the Virus and the 
Microbe, by the Soviet biologist G. M. Bashian. In 
the Soviet Union as well as in the people’s democ- 
racies the entire propaganda apparatus was set in 
motion to publicize Bashian’s discoveries, which 
were to modify all existing concepts on the origin 
and essence of organic life. According to Bashian’s 
claims, he had succeeded in proving that viruses and 
microbes were identical organisms in different 
stages of development. Asserting that both the virus 
and the microbe could, under certain conditions, 
turn into crystals, and crystals in turn could be 
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transformed into filtered viruses and bacteria, he 
concluded that viruses were autonomous, living or- 
ganisms which emerge continuously from nonliving 
matter. The implication was that by creating or- 
ganic life from crystals, Soviet science had acquired 
a power that until then had been attributed exclu- 
sively to God by non-Marxist idealism. 


n every mystic-magical speculation the prob- 
lems of creation are closely connected with the 
very bothersome problem of individual survival. 
The power to create life is not considered perfect 
without the power to prolong life indefinitely. That 
is why all highly developed religions endow God 
not merely with the power to create life, but also 
with the power to preserve it eternally in a spiritual 
form. On this point, however, the originators of 
the Soviet myth were faced with an almost insuper- 
able problem. They could not promise spiritual 
survival in the name of a philosophy that viewed 
the soul merely as a finite derivative of matter. The 
problem was solved by promising not eternal life 
but at least a considerably prolonged physical exis- 
tence to human beings living in Soviet society. 

Accordingly, a new pillar was added to the 
already impressive edifice of the Soviet myth in 
the form of the so-called “cell theory” advanced by 
the Soviet biologist Olga Lepeshinskaia. While 
the new theory did not promise eternal life either 
on earth or in spirit, it did, faute de mieux, promise 
a life span of approximately 200 years. Lepeshin- 
skaia agreed with Bashian on the fundamental prin- 
ciple that spontaneous generation was possible. In 
a report presented to the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, she asserted that cells can emerge not 
only from cells but also from live noncell matter, 
which, for its part, is formed from dead matter. 
Rejecting “the reactionary theory of Virchov,” 
which holds that the secret of the generation of live 
tissue cannot be discovered, Lepeshinskaia claimed 
that new life could be injected into dead or dying 
cells through the administration of carbonic acid 
and sodium. As to the life expectancy of people 
so treated, Lepshinskaia declared that since Profes- 
sor Bogomolec had succeeded in proving that every 
organism lives five to seven times longer than its 
period of growth, human beings, under favorable 
conditions, could reach the age of 200. Following a 
debate on Lepeshinskaia’s discoveries, the Presid- 
ium of the Academy of Sciences decreed that all 
Soviet biological and chemical establishments de- 
vote important research programs to problems of 


noncellular forms of life, the development of cells 
and the origins of life. It was also requested that 
the Ministries of Higher Education and Health 
revise the curricula and textbooks on biology, his- 
tology and physiology “in order to remove remnants 
of idealistic presentation from the teachings on cells 
and the origin of live matter.” °° 

The subsequent investment of the Lepeshinskaia- 
Bashian theories with dogmatic authority added the 
final redemptory touch to the Soviet myth. Moscow, 
after historically, sociologically and_ biologically 
validating the Soviet Union’s title to overall supe- 
riority, in full accordance with the theory of the 
leading nation, claimed to possess not merely in- 
vincible political power and supremacy but also the 
means of regulating at will the unknown forces of 
creation. In promising human beings 200 years of 
life amid the harmonious pleasures of Communist 
society, the architects of the Soviet myth thus com- 
pleted the fata morgana in whose glow mankind 
was to march toward a better future. 


Stalinism in Perspective 


Viewed in the context of 50 years of Soviet 
history, the ideological eccentricities of Stalinism 
raise an important question closely connected with 
the overall assessment of the significance of the 
Stalin era and its impact on the development of 
Soviet society. Was the rational irrationality of 
Stalinism avoidable? In irying to answer this ques- 
tion it should be noted that while the concept of 
the leading nation and the mystically-tinged Soviet 
myth were the most telling examples of the “ir- 
rationalization” of Stalinist policies, propaganda 
and ideology were not the only fields in which 
Stalinism revealed an unmistakable tendency to 
pursue rational, even though controversial or objec- 
tionable, ends by irrational methods. The purges 
that demoralized and disorganized the Red Army, 
the charges of treason and espionage brought 
against fervent Communists, the tragicomic show 
trials, and the mass relegation of productive man- 
power to unproductive labor camps also reflected 
irrational tendencies. It is in this wider context 
that the rational irrationality of Stalinism should 
be examined. 

To put matters in proper perspective, it should 
be recalled that Stalinism was the continuation of a 
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complex process rather than an overdramatic ex- 
periment to test brand-new political and social 
techniques. The process designed to produce a 
unified system that would translate Marxist theory 
into a ruthless totalitarian praxis was already well 
on its way when Stalin came to power. Thus, after 
eliminating his competitors, Stalin found himself 
facing the same basic problems that had plagued 
Soviet communism ever since its inception. Es- 
sentially, these problems derived from the impos- 
sibility of reconciling the humanistic content of 
Marxism with the operational techniques of a dicta- 
torial system, adjusting high-sounding constitutional 
promises to pressures exerted from a single center 
of power, and harmonizing the static inflexibility 
of a dogmatic world-view with the dynamism of a 
developing industrial society. To synthesize dialec- 
tically these conflicting theses and antitheses, and 
thus to approach the basic problems rationally, 
was impossible so long as the fundamental Leninist 
doctrines on class war, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and party supremacy were maintained in 
their pristine purity. 

Seen from this angle, the question whether Stalin 
was a Leninist becomes irrelevant. The fact is that 
short of readjusting the basic promises on which 
the Soviet system was built, Stalin was compelled 
to tighten even further the control mechanism that 
enabled his predecessors to nip in the bud all 
political or ideological opposition generated by the 
insoluble contradictions of the system. In carrying 
ad absurdum the process of political, social and 
ideological Gleichschaltung initiated by Lenin, 
Stalin may have yielded to personal impulses. But 
whatever his inclinations may have been, in the 
given circumstances he had to choose between two 
alternatives. The first was to maintain the doctrinal 
substructure of Soviet communism even if in doing 
so irrational methods had to be used. The other 
alternative would have been to break the continuity 
of the system by reopening the debate on the exact 
meaning of class warfare, dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, and party rule, and thus to redirect Soviet 
communism to its Marxian sources—as Rosa Lux- 
emburg and Antonio Gramsci suggested. Whether 
Stalin was temperamentally or intellectually pre- 
pared to follow such a course is highly questionable. 
Moreover, being a practical politician, he must 
have known that at the time of Lenin’s death and in 
the years following, the men with whom he shared 
power were not ready for such a fundamental re- 
examination. This was clearly shown, among other 
things, by the vituperative indignation with which 
Soviet theoreticians and party stalwarts continued 
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to react, even after Lenin’s death, to the attempts 
of Gyorgy Lukacs and Antonio Graziadei to cleanse 
Marxism of at least some of its Leninist accretions. 


he basic problems Stalin faced became even 
more complex when under his guidance the Soviet 
Union set out to fill the power vacuum created in 
Central and Eastern Europe by the collapse of the 
Third Reich. As a result of the emergence of eight 
Communist states in Europe, Soviet policies, in ad- 
dition to being national and ecumenical, had to 
become imperial as well. Hence Stalin’s attempt to 
seek not only the ideological but also the political 
unification of the geographically, ethnically, and 
culturally fragmented territories that fell under 
Soviet sway after World War II. This implied the 
addition of another basic contradiction to those 
already existing, namely a contradiction between 
the principles of self-determination and the turning 
of the independent countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe into Soviet satellites. Once again, the Soviet 
leadership found itself confronted with a problem 
which, because of its antithetical nature, could 
not be solved by rational means. The irrational 
approach, as exemplified by the creation of the 
Soviet myth and the promotion of the concept of 
the leading nation, helped Stalin to bring Central 
and Eastern Europe under Soviet control while 
continuing to pay lip service to the ideas of self- 
determination and the autonomy of the various 
Communist parties. In this connection it should be 
noted that what compelled Stalin to break with Tito 
and to expel Yugoslavia from the Communist bloc 
was not so much Tito’s inclination to deviate from 
the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist canon or his attempt 
to bring about a Balkan federation, but the fact 
that his political and ideological moves threatened 
to frustrate the Soviet myth and to undermine the 
concept of the leading nation on which Stalin’s 
imperial policies were built. 


One of the most important consequences of 
Stalin’s determination to resort to irrational methods 
rather than reopen the debate on the basic premises 
of the Soviet system was the cleavage between 
Soviet and Western Marxism. Although Moscow 
continued to maintain tight organizational control 
over the Communist parties in the Western world, 
this did not prevent many German, French, Italian 
and other Western Marxists from trying to reinter- 
pret Marxism in non-Stalinist and even non-Leninist 
terms. The principal objective of such theoretical 
probing was to demythologize and demysticize 


Marxism by ridding it of its irrational accretions, 
and to attempt a rational approach to the problems 
which Leninism-Stalinism was neither willing nor 
able to solve. Significantly, the reinterpretations 
that produced so many Western heresies and devia- 
tions involved the same problems that Stalinism had 
tried to solve, or at least gloss over, with its myths: 
alienation and individual freedom (Bloch, Fougey- 
rollas), class war and the dialectic of history (Have- 
mann, Merleau-Ponty), the redemptory role of the 
proletariat (Marcuse), dictatorship (Lefebvre, 
Gruppi) and party supremacy (Fischer, Hermans- 
son). Thus, the ferment in Western Marxism over 
the past decades was essentially a reaction to 
Stalinist irrationality: the main objective of the 
heresies and deviations was to rerationalize Marx 
in the light of the tragic Stalinist experiment. The 
rationalizing tendencies, aimed at setting Marxism 
back on its feet, are clearly discernible in Lukacs’ 
efforts to reestablish the links between Marx and 
Hegel, in Althusser’s attempts to clarify the real 
meaning of Marx’s anthropological naturalism, and 
in Garaudy’s endeavors to revitalize Marxism 
through a re-evaluation of its original Kantian and 
Fichtean elements. 


hile the disconcerting irrationality of Stalin- 
ism was one of the main factors triggering the 
re-examination of Marxism and opening a chasm 
between Western and Soviet Marxism, the effects 
of Stalinist myth-making on the development of 
Soviet policies and institutions in the post-Stalin 
era were even more significant. For in carrying 
Leninism to grotesque extremes, Stalinism com- 
pelled successor regimes to re-examine the basic 


defects and built-in contradictions of the Soviet 
system. The re-examination was done cautiously 
and gradually. Whether it could have been done at 
all without the Stalinist regime’s fantastic aberra- 
tions must remain a matter of speculation. It should 
be noted, however, that the re-examination under- 
taken by Stalin’s successors was clearly designed 
to eliminate or at least mitigate the very contra- 
dictions that attracted the attention of many West- 
ern Marxists and made them question the validity 
of the assumptions on which the Soviet system was 
built. 

In liquidating the Stalinist past, the Soviet bu- 
reaucrats and technocrats who undertook to ra- 
tionalize the Soviet system had to limit themselves 
to disavowing Stalinism without repudiating Lenin. 
Nevertheless, the structural, administrative and 
economic reforms introduced in the Soviet Union 
in recent years have marked a discreet but con- 
sistent departure from orthodox Leninism. This 
has been achieved without an irreparable loss of 
ideological face, since Lenin’s collected works con- 
tain enough ambiguous or contradictory statements 
to support orthodox as well as unorthodox policies. 


In any case, what matters more than the ideologi- 
cal label under which the system now operates is 
the shifting of emphasis from terror to legality, 
from personal rule to collective leadership, and 
from myth to reality. The 1957 Bucharest resolu- 
tions and the 1960 Moscow declaration have driven 
long, hard nails into the coffin in which the Soviet 
myth and the concept of the leading nation have 
been laid to rest. Although many fata morganas 
continue to hover on the Soviet horizon, now at 
least it is computers which are likely to decide 
when the mirages should appear and when they 
should vanish. 
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The Alternatives 


Out of the Dustbin 
of History 


By Leonard Schapiro 


he 50 years’ history of Soviet power is strewn 
with the skeletons of the defeated, the discredited, 
the reviled and the “unpersoned.” When the Men- 
sheviks and Right Socialist Revolutionaries (very 
unwisely) stumped out of the Second Congress of 
Soviets on November 7, 1917, in protest against the 
Bolshevik seizure of power which had taken place 
during the previous night, the triumphant Trotsky 
confined them to the trash-heap of history. It is 
very cheap irony indeed to retort that Trotsky him- 
self was only destined to enjoy power for five years 
and thereafter to be hounded by Stalin for 20 more 
years to his ultimate death. As Professor Alfred 
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Meyer argues convincingly in his article in this 
issue, Trotsky can in very many ways be regarded 
as the precursor of Stalin. Yet the brilliant, scintil- 
lating and mercurial Trotsky fell a victim to Stalin 
—the dull, steady manipulator of an apparatus 
which most of its victims (Trotsky included) never 
properly understood. The time was then ripe for 
Stalin to steal Trotsky’s ideas, which he had hitherto 
derided. 

Trotsky is probably the most maligned revolu- 
tionary in all history. But the very magnitude of 
the fictional charges of treason built up against him 
will continue to work against his rehabilitation by 
the present Soviet rulers, since too many reputa- 
tations, present and past, are involved in the web of 
lies. It was Trotsky above all who, throughout his 
long exile, proved what a powerful element in his- 
tory and in the development of political action a 
vanquished opponent can become. The same, in 
varying degree, is true of the many political oppo- 
nents whom the Bolsheviks defeated and destroyed 
in the course of their rise to sole power and as a con- 
sequence of the determination of one faction to 
exclude all dissenters—the liberals, the socialists, 


the Kronstadt rebels and the critics in their own 
midst. 

Of course, it is of the utmost importance for the 
present rulers of the USSR, in an endeavor to assert 
their own legitimacy, to denigrate or obliterate all 
memory of their defeated opponents. Their con- 
trolled historians (with occasional notable and 
courageous exceptions) either pass the vanquished 
over in silence or deluge them with a flood of quite 
unhistorical abuse. There are also some non-Soviet 
historians who, with far less excuse, regard the study 
of unsuccessful protest and opposition in Soviet 
history with indifference or even distaste. 


evoting an issue of Problems of Communism 
to the vanquished of the last 50 years of Soviet 
history therefore calls for no excuse and deserves 
all praise. What is the object of the historian in 
studying these past movements of opposition and 
dissent? He is not, as is often asserted, simply in- 
dulging in speculation over what might have been. 
This can indeed be a fruitless exercise. It is im- 
possible in the study of history to replace the pieces 
on the board and to replay the game. Speculation 
on what might have happened if, say, the Provisional 
Government had done this or that, or avoided doing 
this or that; or if Lenin had taken the Socialists 
into a coalition in 1921 rather than destroying them; 
or if Bukharin’s policy for industrial development 
had been followed instead of Stalin’s—all this might 
perhaps be regarded as idle pastime. There is no 
way of discerning all the possible consequences of 
an event that did not occur, and therefore no valid 
basis for true historical analysis can exist. 


The duty of the historian of unsuccessful opposi- 
tion seems to me to be threefold. First, to serve 
truth and justice—truth, because no interpretation 
of events of any value can be made unless it is based 
on the true facts; and justice, because the annihilated 
and obliterated dissenters from the successful Com- 
munist party line cannot speak for themselves. This 
may seem too obvious to require stating. Yet as- 
sertions which fly in the face of both truth and 
justice are sometimes still to be found even in re- 
spected and widely read works on the history of 
the Soviet state. Such, for example, is the assertion 
that the demise of the Socialist opposition cannot 
be blamed on the Bolsheviks since the Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries were not prepared to 
confine themselves within legal limits. This is not 
just a travesty of the facts which does particular in- 


justice to the memory of the Menshevik victims of 
the Communists. It also gives us a perverted view 
of history since it fails to recognize that, wisely or 
unwisely, the Mensheviks deliberately sacrificed all 
chances they may have had of ousting the Com- 
munists precisely because they elected, between 1918 
and 1921, in the face of all the difficulties that were 
put in their way, to attempt to defeat the Com- 
munists by purely constitutional means. With some 
qualifications the same is true of the Socialist Rev- 
olutionaries after 1919: they abandoned their policy 
of armed struggle for fear of strengthening the anti- 
socialist enemies of the Soviet regime. 


The second duty of the historian in this field is 
fairly and fully to study the policies that were put 
forward as alternatives to those which were adopted. 
Incidentally, in the case of the Soviet Union, this 
becomes increasingly difficult after the mid-1920’s. 
Much of the criticism of official policies is known 
only in the distorted mirror of trumped-up charges, 
in refutations of views which the holders were not 
allowed openly to propound, and from secondary 
gossip and rumor which was necessarily fragmentary 
and open to doubt. (In this respect the situation 
has very much changed in the past few years. The 
ever-increasing flow of documents that has emanated 
from critics inside the Soviet Union, and that the 
KGB seems either unwilling or unable to restrain, 
now provides accurate insight into the widespread, 
if little organized, dissent inside the country.) The 
purpose of studying alternative policies throughout 
Soviet history is not, again, to ponder what might 
have been, but to assess more fully the value and the 
realities of the policies which were actually pursued. 
Bukharin, for example, who was a man of no 
mean intellect, had an alternative policy to Stalin’s 
for the industrialization—or, more accurately, 
reindustrialization—of Russia, as discussed else- 
where in this issue by Professor Sidney Heitman 
(who has put us all in his debt by his past studies 
and editions of Bukharin’s work). Better knowledge 
of Bukharin’s alternative to Stalin’s industrializa- 
tion-through-carnage will never make it possible to 
decide whether his program was viable, or what 
results it would have produced, in what period of 
time, at what cost. But it might at any rate render 
superfluous or reduce to its proper proportion the 
irritating parlor-game of discussing whether Stalin 
was “necessary.” It is indeed arguable that the 
more convincing Bukharin’s policy may have ap- 
peared at the time, the more determined Stalin, who 
was ever alive to the risk of the emergence of a 
serious rival, would have been to put forward a 
diametrically opposite policy. 
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There is a third reason why the historian cannot 
afford to neglect the arguments and policies of 
those who fell by the wayside as the Communist 
juggernaut rumbled unsteadily along its path. For 
political purposes, which are understandable in a 
closed society, the Communists who have emerged 
victorious—and their apologists—have portrayed 
all dissent throughout their history as plain error, 
if not treason. That error was vanquished has been 
attributed to the eternal wisdom mystically residing 
in the entity known as the party—thus, in spite of 
occasional aberrations, a course of wisdom, justice, 
humanity, progressiveness and material success has 
been pursued. The present incumbents, on whom 
the grace of this eternal wisdom has for the time 
being descended, are therefore legitimately entitled 
to rule. 


No historian worthy of the name can be taken 
in by such a transparent politician’s trick. What- 
ever corporate entity and tradition the members of 
the CPSU still retain after 45 years (at least) of 
dictatorial rule from the top, it is obvious that the 
real power of decision-making rests with a few 
individuals. And it is difficult to speak of eternal 
wisdom when the plain facts show that the policy 
of all Soviet leaders has been guided much less by 
doctrine than by trial and error on the one hand, 
and by the exploitation of opportunities to advance 
themselves or their ideas of the national interest 
on the other—with doctrine subsequently and hur- 
riedly adapted to fit the altered circumstances. 


Above all, whatever victorious leaders may say 
or may have said, much of the criticism and policy 
of their critics and opponents has become incor- 
porated in the thought and policy of the victors. 
To defeat or outwit a political opponent by stealing 
his policy is not the sole prerogative of politicians 
in democratically-governed countries; but the con- 
sequences to the vanquished have usually proven 
much ‘more disastrous in Soviet Russia. When 
Peel, as Disraeli said, “caught the Whigs bathing 
and walked away with their clothes,” it was not 
necessary—nor possible—for him to confine them 
in the Tower of London. But when Lenin in 1921 
introduced the New Economic Policy, which had 
been advocated long before by the Mensheviks— 
the latter were already safely in jail. Stalin adapted, 
if in exaggerated form, the policy long preached by 
Trotsky and his supporters—again, after the authors 
were exiled or incarcerated. Examples continue to 
this day. 

These are relatively crude reasons why both 
victor and vanquished deserve the equal attention 
of the honest historian. In a subtler sense, the 
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fate of ideas bears no relationship to the mechanistic 
categories which the Communists have set up: true, 
false, right, wrong, adopted, discarded. The mind 
of man, even in the so-called totalitarian societies, 
is subject to influences which are not always easy 
to isolate and define. The ideas of men who have 
been silenced do not necessarily cease to exercise 
influence and to generate ferment in the minds of 
other men who follow. As Mr. Ellison says of the 
Socialist Revolutionaries elsewhere in this issue, 
their “political theory proved a more enduring 
influence than the Socialist Revolutionary Party” 
itself. He traces the impact of the theory not only 
on Lenin but on the later NEP period after Lenin’s 
death. Since the failure of collectivization in its 
present form will necessarily force the present, or 
future, Soviet leaders to seek some way of creating 
a healthy policy on land and agriculture, who can 
say that Socialist Revolutionary political theory 
belongs only to the dead and forgotten past? How- 
ever, it is probably the Mensheviks and the group 
of Bukharin,and his followers whose political ideas 
are still, directly or indirectly, most alive as a force 
today. 


he Mensheviks, as Mr. Getzler shows in his 
article in this issue, can be criticized for their lack 
of tactical skill. They can also be criticized for 
their doctrinaire inability to recognize that freedom 
of expression must be extended to all, not only to 
the “proletariat.” But different reasons ensure them 
a place in history. From their lowest ebb in 1917 
they rose to a position of influence by 1920, in 
spite of all kinds of arbitrary and illegal means 
used by the Communists in the attempt to silence 
them. The growing influence of the Mensheviks 
was due mainly to two factors. One was their telling 
criticism of economic policy. Long before Lenin 
made admissions of failure, they denounced the 
shortcomings of the doctrinaire policy of War Com- 
munism. While the Communists continued (on 
paper) to nationalize and centralize, in the midst 
of growing chaos, destitution and violence, the 
Mensheviks advocated a realistic acceptance of the 
fact that the peasants were not yet ready for 
socialism. 


In a program elaborated in the summer of 1919 
they urged the “retention in the hands of the 
government of the basic branches of industry and 
transport, while at the same time permitting partici- 
pation in them of private capital under state con- 
trol; the denationalization of internal trade and of 


medium and small industrial undertakings; the 
securing to the peasants of their lands; the building 
up of a system of food supply on the basis of 
agreement between consumers and producers, with 
the active participation of free cooperatives; and 
the retention under state control of the monopoly 
of foreign trade.” The second main plank in Men- 
shevik policy at this time, one which met with 
growing response, included free elections to the 
soviets through a franchise which would include 
all workers, freedom of speech and press for all 
workers’ parties, abolition of terror, and full juris- 
diction of the courts over the action of all officials. 


Since there are, presumably, no Mensheviks left 
alive in the Soviet Union today (and very few 
abroad), one may well ask why it is that more than 
40 years after their extinction as a political party 
they remain one of the principal targets for attack 
by the Communists today. The current History of 
the CPSU, for example, which replaced the Short 
Course, treats the Mensheviks as if they were still 
the principal enemy of the eternal truth of Leninism. 
Why this attention to a long defeated and, one 
would have thought, long forgotten adversary? The 
answer is not hard to find; the problems debated 
by the Mensheviks in 1919 and 1920 remain largely 
the same as they were, and they are still unresolved. 
Collectivized argriculture cannot provide the food 
required by the Soviet population without the aid 
of imports and of the output produced on the dis- 
proportionately small acreage of the peasants’ pri- 
vate plots. Overcentralized industry is still seeking 
means to allow room for private incentive, for the 
operation of the market, and for some degree of 
free trading. The Soviet leaders are searching about 
for some method of revitalizing the atrophied and 
virtually useless soviet and party organs in an effort 
to involve the population in a greater degree of 
genuine participation in the government of the 
country. Attempts are being made, if only in the 
interests of efficiency and peace and quiet, to dis- 
cover the degree of dissent which can be tolerated 
without discrediting the party leaders even further 
than they have been by Khrushchev’s opening of 
the floodgates of criticism in 1956. 

Naturally, if the Soviet leaders ever do succeed 
in solving these problems, they will not do so in 
the form of accepting Menshevik criticism. The 
results will, no doubt, be attributed to the genius 
of the leaders of the day in putting right their 
predecessors’ mistakes, and to the eternal wisdom of 
the party. But if Menshevik documents of the War 
Communism period are still available to the Soviet 
public (as they now are, in part, in party congress 


reports, and to a privileged few in less easily acces- 
sible publications), Soviet citizens will find ample 
material for arguments against their leaders and 
their system. It is even possible that Communist 
leaders educated in the history of their party (if 
there are such) will learn a good deal from Men- 
shevik critics of nearly half a century ago. Yet 
to admit this would throw open to doubt the entire 
validity of Lenin’s policy almost from the start. 
Hence the need constantly and vehemently to hold 
up the Mensheviks, long dead, to public ridicule 
and contempt. Are we to discard such _ political 
opponents as vanquished, overtaken by events, and 
irrelevant? 


ukharin and his followers provide another ex- 
ample of the living force of ideas. Mr. Heitman’s 
article shows the importance of Bukharin as a 
Marxist economist. But it was not only as an 
economist that Bukharin won the allegiance of so 
many of his contemporary intellectuals, virtually 
all of whom were wiped out by Stalin. He was the 
center of a whole constellation of Marxist lawyers, 
writers, historians and philosophers. Deeply influ- 
enced by Lenin, especially during the final year of 
Lenin’s active life, Bukharin had become converted 
to the dying leader’s doctrine (as expressed in his 
last surviving articles) that NEP was to be treated 
as a long period of recovery and of reconciliation. 
Lenin had argued that during this period—tasting 
possibly as much as several generations—the neces- 
sary preparation of Russian society for socialism, 
which had been lacking in 1917, was to take place. 
For this to become possible there had to be a halt 
in class warfare and particularly in the conflict 
between the peasant and the townsman. Bukharin’s 
economic views during the NEP years, and in 1929, 
were inspired by these beliefs of Lenin. But his 
attempts, and those of his followers, to implement 
Lenin’s ideas went much further than the economic 
sphere. 

In 1929 Stalin easily succeeded in defeating 
Bukharin, who was in no sense a match for him 
in chicanery, and who had no experience or under- 
standing of the power of the centrally manipulated 
party and police apparatus. But Bukharin’s career 
was to have an important if ironic epilogue. As we 
now know, and as indeed Bukharin first revealed 
in 1936 when on a visit abroad, a change took place 
in Stalin’s plans in 1934. Apparently thwarted in 
an attempt to destroy his opponents outright, Stalin 
played for time through the pretense of seeking a 
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reconciliation. The oppositionists were allowed to 
appear at the 17th Party Congress in 1934, and a 
number of them, including Bukharin, were assigned 
to the commission charged in 1935 with drafting 
the new constitution. Bukharin was in fact mainly 
responsible for the draft—or in any event for the 
text of Chapter X, which deals with the funda- 
mental rights and duties of citizens. To what extent 
he believed Stalin would in the end really allow 
the constitution to operate is another matter. His 
conversations with the late B. I. Nicolaevsky (to 
which Mr. Heitman refers), and also his conversa- 
tions with the late Fiodor and Lydia Dan, suggest 
that it was no more than a case of hoping against 
hope, but fearing the worst. 


While Bukharin did his best to lay the founda- 
tions for the period of “class peace” that Lenin had 
counseled, his Marxist friends among the lawyers, 
notably Ye. Pashukanis, embarked on discus- 
sions concerning the revision of the criminal law. 
These discussions took place in the second half of 
1936—just as the Yezhov purge was getting into 
stride. Although Pashukanis had been forced to 
recant his “heretical” views on the withering away 
of the state a few years before (to make them 
conform to Stalin’s new version of the doctrine), 
he had only recently been appointed a Deputy 
People’s Commissar of Justice and had retained 
his position at the head of the Institute of Law of 
the Soviet Academy. While Bukharin went through 
the farce of putting the final touches to the draft 
of the constitution, Pashukanis and a number of 
leading lawyers were busy planning a criminal code 
appropriate to the new era of “class peace” in 
which, inter alia, the death penalty would no longer 
figure. 

By the end of the year—and, it seemed, quite 
suddenly—Stalin decided to strike the liquidating 
blow at all this dangerous liberalism. Is it fanciful 
to suggest that he had encouraged it for the precise 
purpose of bringing into the open the countless 
victims among the intellectuals on the “right” side 
(in Communist jargon this means on the side of 
less terror and more moderation) who were to be 
killed or destroyed in 1938 and 1939? Both 
Pashukanis and Bukharin were arrested at the end 
of 1936 or at the beginning of 1937. Pashukanis 
was presumably shot out of hand. Bukharin was 
eventually arraigned in 1938 for the last of the 
principal show trials. 


It was obviously of the utmost importance to Sta- 
lin to discredit Bukharin in toto. For Bukharin’s 
views, which were so closely linked to Lenin’s last 
thoughts, made quite untenable Stalin’s pretense 
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that his policy of forced collectivization had been 
purest Leninism. It was for this reason, I believe, 
that the indictment against Bukharin augmented 
the familiar accusations of treason with the charge 
that he had conspired in 1918 to murder Lenin. 
It says a good deal for the spirit and courage of 
Bukharin that even the NKVD was unable to make 
him confess to plotting against the life of Lenin. 
He would admit no more than the well-known fact 
that he had participated in some ill-advised talks 
in 1918 with the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, in 
which the possibility of arresting Lenin and repu- 
diating the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was discussed. 
In this respect Bukharin was a courageous and 
honest man, who deserved kinder words than he 
has received from many historians. Pashukanis, 
virtually the sole Russian Marxist legal theorist 
whose views are entitled to great respect, presum- 
ably could not be induced to “confess” and was 
therefore disposed of without trial. 


he importance of Bukharin’s position in threat- 
ening the continuity of legitimacy between Lenin 
and Stalin was sufficient to explain his treatment 
at the hands of Stalin. The victimization has been 
continued by Stalin’s successors. During Khru- 
shchev’s term of office there was a grudging admis- 
sion that the charges of treason were trumped up. 
But neither Khrushchev nor his successors have per- 
mitted publication or discussion of Bukharin’s work, 
let alone recognition of his services to the party 
and the Revolution. This is in line with the general 
reticence shown in the rehabilitation of victims of 
the main show trials—in contrast to the unqualified 
rehabilitation of Tukhachevski and his fellow-vic- 
tims in the army. In Bukharin’s case, however, the 
Soviet leaders have a special need to keep on sup- 
pressing the truth. For to admit that Bukharin’s 
views were entitled to serious reconsideration would 
be tantamount to throwing doubt on the official atti- 
tude toward the Stalin era—that a basically correct 
policy was marred by the personal failings of one 
man. It could strengthen the suspicion, no doubt 
widely held in many sectors of Soviet society, that 
the failure was due less to the vices of one man 
than to the shortcomings of the whole political 
system. The infallible party simply cannot tolerate 
the possibility that an alternative policy could have 
been pursued in 1929, let alone one which was most 
nearly in line with the views of Lenin. 


Yet the political work of Bukharin and his fol- 
lowers has probably not been without effect or con- 


sequence. The revision of the criminal law after 
the death of Stalin showed direct signs of the influ- 
ence of the discussions in 1936 which Pashukanis 
initiated. The constitution, especially Chapter X, 
has been flouted and ignored since the day of its 
adoption. But increasingly in recent years, various 
groups in Soviet society have assailed the govern- 
ment with protests against illegality, censorship, 
antireligious policy, and the like, invoking the con- 
stitution to plead their cases. Perhaps Bukharin’s 
hope and self-sacrifice (he could have stayed behind 
in Western Europe in 1936) have not been entirely 
in vain. Only the future can tell. 

Thus far, however, the Soviet leaders have 
continued to make every effort either to bury the 
inconvenient facts of the past in oblivion, or to 
cloak them in a garb of fictional interpretation 
aimed at stifling thought and discussion. One 
cannot help reflecting that over the decades the 
authorities have done themselves more harm than 
good by this practice. The past, in the hidden 
but not forgotten words of the oppositionists and 
dissenters of 50 years, lives on: the attempt to 
ignore or obfuscate it only renders its effects on the 
human mind more explosive, and serves to stimu- 
late new opposition and new dissent. When will 
the Soviet leaders learn the simple fact that efficient 
government demands free discussion of all issues? 
Or that the best foundation of legitimate rule is 
neither the KGB nor a widespread system of indoc- 
trination, but a sober evaluation of the govern- 
ment’s performance expressed in the verdict of free 
electors? 


et in clinging to their discredited and inefficient 
system (and one which involves a risk at all times 
to the seemingly most secure rulers, as Khrushchev 
discovered), the leaders are only following in 
Lenin’s footsteps. It would be absurd to blame 


Lenin for all that Stalin did. Although he created 
the means which Stalin inherited, there is nothing 
to suggest that he would have put them to the use 
Stalin did, and there are many indications that his 
policy would have been closer to that of Bukharin. 
It is possible that Lenin intended the restrictions 
on dissent adopted at the 10th party Congress in 
1921 to be only temporary—though it must be ad- 
mitted that they were fully in accord with Lenin’s 
political outlook and practice throughout his career. 
Yet the heritage of the essentially unworkable 
“monolithic” state which he bequeathed to his 
successors was disastrous. Stalin could make it 
work, after a fashion, through large-scale terror, 
though not even the most enthusiastic apologist for 
Stalin could call the machinery which he elaborated 
efficient. Stalin’s successors, unable or unwilling to 
use large-scale terror, are faced with a considerable 
problem. They cannot contain dissent, yet the tra- 
ditions of Soviet government provide no rational 
way to integrate it into the life of the country, as 
it should be integrated in every healthy polity. And 
so they oscillate between impotence and occasional 
acts of terror. Meanwhile the healthy cooperation 
needed between government and_ society—which 
eluded the Tsars, thereby causing their downfall— 
still continues to elude the Soviet leaders. 


Certainly some of the blame must attach to Lenin 
for the failure to develop this essential requirement 
of every balanced policy. It may be that he did 
not have the time to develop it. It seems more 
probable, however, that he remained to the end a 
prisoner of his revolutionary experience and failed 
to adapt to the role of statesman—a transformation 
which a successful revolutionary must undergo if he 
is to serve his country constructively after the 
revolution. Lenin was probably the greatest revolu- 
tionary of all times. I remain unconvinced (Signor 
Mieli’s advocacy to the contrary in this issue not- 
withstanding ) that he was also a great statesman. 
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End of an kmpire? 


Books 


ZBIGNIEW K. BRzEzINSKI: The Soviet Bloc. Unity and Conflict. 
(Revised and Enlarged Edition). 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Alexander Bregman 


WHEN PROFESSOR BRZEZINSKI’S book first 
appeared in 1960, unity seemed at least outwardly 
to outweigh conflict in the relations of the Commu- 
nist states. The cracks that had appeared in FEast- 
ern Europe in 1956 seemed to have been papered 
over; the incipient split between Moscow and 
Peking was not yet out in the open. No wonder, 
then, that in 1960 some people felt that Professor 
Brzezinski was overestimating the elements of 
conflict in inter-Communist relations. Conflicts of 
interest among the Communist ruling elites, he 
predicted, would result either in ideological dis- 
putes or in a weakening of the central core of 
the ideology, leading to a gradual breakdown of 
bloc unity. He also saw the rise of Communist 
China as posing an enduring political problem as 
well as placing an immediate strain on the hier- 
archical organization of the Communist common- 
wealth. In essence, Professor Brzezinski suggested 
that “the ultimate danger to the Communist camp 
is not the potential waning of Soviet power, but 
the gradual erosion of the common ingredient of 
ideological commitment,” and he foresaw that the 
bloc “might still persist in form but not in con- 
tent.” Now, seven years later, he has been able 
to publish a new edition of his book with the ad- 
dition of several chapters to cover intervening de- 
velopments but without modifying the gist of his 
earlier analysis or general conclusions—no mean 
achievement for such a study. 

Because the original book was written before 
the Sino-Soviet rift had reached the stage of 
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open conflict, it naturally focussed mainly on Mos- 
cow’s relations with the European Communist 
states, and this emphasis is still apparent in the 
new edition, which gives comparatively more space 
to Poland and Yugoslavia than to China. Never- 
theless, Professor Brzezinski has added a very 
valuable chapter on the Sino-Soviet conflict, which 
he sees as a tragic disaster for the international 
Communist movement, even comparable in some 
ways to the split in Christianity several centuries 
ago. After a detailed analysis which perhaps places 
too much emphasis on ideological differences and 
too little on clashes of national interest between 
the two powers, the author proceeds to speculate 
on the future course of their relations. He sees 
at least six alternative possibilities, ranging all the 
way from a total diplomatic break and armed con- 
frontation along the Sino-Soviet border to an ideo- 
logical surrender by one of the parties and the 
restoration of a genuine alliance between them. 

In view of Soviet economic and military pre- 
ponderance, Professor Brzezinski is skeptical about 
the likelihood of an armed conflict going beyond 
minor border skirmishes (although the Japanese- 
Soviet undeclared war of 1938-39 leads one to 
wonder whether a confrontation more serious than 
mere frontier incidents is completely out of the 
question). In his view, the most likely possibility 
is a continuation of hostility, but without an armed 
clash and possibly even with some de-escalation in 
intensity. But there is at least one other possibility 
which Professor Brzezinski does not consider since 


it has taken shape only in the last few months— 
namely the possibility that the current turbulence 
in China may escalate into a full-fledged civil war 
in which the Soviet Union, to protect its national 
interests, might feel impelled to take sides with 
Mao’s “revisionist” opposition—or possibly even 
to set up a pro-Soviet puppet administration in 
one or more of China’s provinces bordering on 
Soviet territory. In fact, civil war in China would 
open the door to almost limitless possibilities for 
future Sino-Soviet relations. 


But whatever the future pattern of these rela- 
tions, there can be no doubt about the correctness 
of Professor Brzezinski’s conclusion that the Sino- 
Soviet dispute “stands out as the most monumental 
failure of the . . . Communist ideology to create 
a stable international order, thereby refuting one 
of the most cherished utopias of committed Com- 
munists.” It could be added that many Western 
observers fell victim to the belief that a common 
Marxist ideology and “proletarian internationalism” 
really constituted an indestructible link between 
Communist powers and had eliminated national 
conflicts among them. This, perhaps, is one of 
the main reasons why the Sino-Soviet split has 
generally been underestimated for so long. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT ADDITION to the new 
edition is a chapter on the changes in [astern 
Europe from 1960 through 1965. Just as the author, 
in his original study, scouted the then prevalent 
notion of a monolithic, indivisible Communist 
camp, so in this new chapter he avoids the danger- 
ous reverse tendency, now so visible in the West, 
to exaggerate the degree of disintegration in the 
Soviet bloc and to see the East European Commu- 
nist states as well on the way to real independence. 
In this connection, Professor Brzezinski points up 
the error of generalizing about East Europe as a 
whole in view of the fact that the situation is dif- 
ferent in each of the Communist countries. Only 
in the case of Rumania can one speak of complete 
desatellitization—and this is not yet accompanied 
by destalinization. Nor is either of these processes 
uninterrupted or irreversible; on the contrary, the 
author shows that there have been ups and downs 
in individual countries. Thus, although Poland 
“was largely desatellitized and destalinized in 
1956,” the Gomulka regime has since restricted 
many domestic freedoms, “presumably out of fear 
that the process of evolution would transform the 
political system itself.” Hungary, too, while not 
striving to change its relations with Moscow, moved 


forward a few years ago in its domestic destaliniza- 
tion program, but “by 1966 was attempting to 
slow down its pace, lest the regime be threatened 
by it.” In the cases of East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, recent economic reforms have signaled 
the abandonment of Stalinist methods of command 
economy, but in neither case has there been real 
destalinization or desatellitization. One big ques- 
tion is whether the Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe are still dependent on Soviet support for 
their existence, and to what degree. Professor 
Brzezinski is probably right in contending that the 
crushing of the East European spirit of resistance 
in 1956 markedly reduced the Communist rulers’ 
sense of dependence on Soviet bayonets. How- 
ever, his assertion that “in the mid-1960’s the 
East European regimes were still residually de- 
pendent on Soviet support” sounds like an under- 
statement of the degree of dependence that still 
exists—particularly in view of his later acknowledg- 
ment that for the Ulbricht regime at least, “direct 
Soviet military presence—or, at the very least, popu- 
lar conviction that Soviet troops would reenter in 
the event of any upheaval—was necessary for 
survival.’ Without the threat of Soviet intervention, 
it also seems unlikely that the regimes of Gomulka, 
Novotny and Kadar could survive either. As Pro- 
fessor Brzezinski rightly points out, moreover, in 
both Poland and Czechoslovakia, Moscow can ex- 
ploit fears caused by West German territorial claims 
to make non-Communists as well as Communists 
continue to feel themselves dependent on Soviet 
protection. 

This serves to bring into focus a relatively recent 
phenomenon—namely, the difference between the 
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northern and southern tiers of East European Com- 
munist states. In the Balkans there has been a 
dramatic recession of Soviet influence since the 
war: the author agrees with Professor William E. 
Griffith that by 1965 Soviet influence in this area 
“had declined almost to the level of eighty years 
before . . .” The decline was underlined even more 
strongly in the spring of 1967 by the absence of 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Rumania from the Com- 
munist conference in Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia. 
But on the other hand, the northern tier of Com- 
munist states—East Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia—have drawn closer to the Soviet Union 
in a stronger inner alliance, forming an “Iron 
Triangle” directed against West Germany. The 
emergence of this new inner bloc is sufficient to 


discourage any wishful thinking about the disinte- 
gration of the whole structure. 

Because exploitation of East European fears of 
a resurgent Germany plays such an important part 
in Moscow’s efforts to stop the rot in the alliance, 
the West could certainly do something to influence 
the future course of events. This is not within the 
purview of Professor Brzezinski’s present work, 
but was dealt with by him in his earlier book Al- 
ternative to Partition (New York, McGraw Hill, 
1965). It seems salutary to read the two together. 
The former shows in broad historical perspective 
all the disruptive forces at work in Eastern Europe, 
while the latter suggests what the West might do 
to utilize this disunity in order to restore unity in 
Europe as a whole. 


Reviews in Brief 


Menshevik Leaders 


Eva Browo: Memoirs of a Revolution- 
ary. Translated and edited by Vera 
Broido. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1967. 


VERA BROIDO has performed a use- 
ful service in translating and editing 
her mother’s memoirs, which first ap- 
peared in German and Russian in the 
late 1920’s. Although her introduction 
on the Russian revolutionary movement 
from 1825 to 1917 is rather sketchy, it 
will give the general reader at least 
some of the background necessary for 
an understanding of Eva Broido’s ex- 
periences in Russia from 1898 until 
the fall of the Tsarist regime. 

Eva Broido’s importance to the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic movement or, 
more precisely, to Menshevism, derives 
not from any theoretical contributions 
but from her activities as an organizer 
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and agitator among workers. The rey- 
olutionary activists who spent their 
time teaching Marx to the workers, dis- 
tributing illegal publications, establish- 
ing local party cells and encouraging 
workers to oppose their employers, 
rarely receive as much attention as the 
theorists who wrote erudite treatises 
and debated the tactics and strategy of 
the movement. But without the activists’ 
work in the field there would have been 
no living revolutionary movement. 

These memoirs demonstrate, first, 
that organizational work in Russia was 
remarkably difficult and, second, that 
familiarity with Marxist classics was not 
the most important qualification for 
such work. Mrs. Broido describes in 
simple but moving language the dedica- 
tion, self-sacrifice and heroism needed 
to cope with harassment by the police, 
numerous imprisonments, and the prim- 
itive conditions and attitudes of the 
workers. 

Of particular interest are the chapters 


on her patient work in 1905 with the 
proletarians of the Baku region, where 
ethnic antagonism between the Tatars 
and Armenians—frequently exploited 
by the oilfield owners to divert hos- 
tility from themselves—proved more 
powerful than working-class solidarity. 
In the summer of 1905, after the owners 
had allegedly distributed arms in gener- 
ous quantities, the spread of an un- 
founded rumor that the Armenians had 
slaughtered a thousand Tatars was 
enough to touch off indiscriminate 
violence. Oilfields were set ablaze, and 
Armenians were massacred by the 
Tatars. As a consequence, the Social 
Democratic organizations, which had 
tried to establish their influence in the 
area and to prevent the gruesome dis- 
orders, were left in shambles. Dismayed 
and discouraged, Mrs. Broido left Baku. 
But she soon resumed her work else- 
where in Russia. 

This is a readable translation of 
sensitive and interesting reminiscences 


and an admirable complement to the 
many scholarly works on the Russian 
revolutionary movement that have ap- 
peared in recent years. 


Abraham Ascher 


IsrAEL GETZLER: Martov: A Political 
Biography of a Russian Social Demo- 
crat, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1967. 


PROFESSOR GETZLER’S biography 
of Julius Martov (Tsederbaum) is the 
first full-length discussion of the politi- 
cal thought of this prominent Menshe- 
vik theoretician and party leader, who 
broke with Lenin in 1903 and spent 
the rest of his life trying to articulate 
a social-democratic alternative to Lenin- 
ism. 

The author begins with a particularly 
thorough discussion of Martov’s Jewish 
roots. Martov was born into the Rus- 
sian-Jewish intellectual elite. Disgusted 
by the brutality of Russian life, and es- 
pecially by antisemitism, Martov be- 
came a radical and, like so many of his 
contemporaries, came to prefer Marxist 
certainties to Populist romanticism. In 
Vilna in the 1890's, he participated in 
the dissemination of Marxism among 
Jewish artisans and in the drafting of 
the famous “agitation” program. He 


later made contact in St. Petersburg 
with leading representatives of the new 
Marxist generation which had grown 
up on the teachings of Plekhanov. After 
a period of exile in Siberia, he went 
abroad and became for a time Lenin’s 
closest collaborator on the editorial 
board of Iskra. This collaboration be- 
came strained, however, even before the 
split between the Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks at the 1903 Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party. 


At that Congress, Martov rejected 
Lenin’s elitist notions on party organiza- 
tion and from then on was forced into 
a defensive role for the remainder of 
his political career. During and after 
the Revolution of 1905, Martov de- 
nounced Bolshevik tactics and_ prin- 
ciples, while himself stressing the im- 
portance of legal activities and of 
working towards the creation of a 
broadly-based labor party, including 
Russian liberal elements, which would 
create the conditions for the eventual 
emergence of Russian socialism. During 
1917 he resisted the Bolshevik take-over, 
clinging to his belief in a “two-stage” 
revolution and his conviction that the 
introduction of socialism into backward 
Russia, the planting of “. . . a Euro- 
pean ideal in Asian soil,” was impos- 
sible. After the Revolution, he sought 
for his party the role of “loyal opposi- 
tion” to the new government, but found 
himself attacking the Bolsheviks’ indif- 
ference to civil liberties while at the 


same time defending them from “coun- 
terrevolution.” The last days of his life 
were spent in exile, where his excellent 
Memoirs of a Social Democrat were 
written. 

Martov’s political career, as Professor 
Getzler notes, was a failure. He was too 
“soft,” a poor organizer, a_ brilliant 
polemicist but lacking understanding of 
political power. He won many moral 
victories over his opponents but never 
succeeded in establishing his own power 
base within the party. Most important, 
he was incapable of understanding the 
“dark masses” of Russia, and he re- 
fused to consider the possibility of seiz- 
ing power in that backward land. By 
clinging to the idea of a two-stage 
revolution, as formulated by Plekhanov, 
he committed himself and his party to 
impotence. 

Professor Getzler’s book is a rather 
narrowly conceived political biography. 
The reader will look in vain for back- 
ground material on the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, and on Russian 
Marxism in particular. Nor will he find 
much material on Martov’s_ personal 
life and character. Consequently, 
readers who are not already familiar 
with the history of Russian radicalism 
may find this study incomplete. Those 
with a particular interest in the field, 
however, will certainly welcome this 
scholarly exposition of Martov’s politi- 
cal fortunes. 


Ezra Mendelsohn 
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History in Perspective 


The First Bolshevik 


By Albert L. Weeks 


mong the many officially-cherished myths 
about Lenin, one is singularly crucial for the preserva- 
tion of the Lenin cult: the claim that Vladimir Tlich 
Ulianov (Lenin) was the unchallenged originator of 
Bolshevism, the official ideology of the Soviet state. 
If he were not represented as the founder of Bol- 
shevism in Russia, the Lenin cult would be under- 
mined, and with it the perpetuation of the Leninist 
succession and the very legitimization of one-party 
rule. 

But the claim to Lenin’s absolute originality is open 
to challenge. A Russian revolutionary developed a 
“proto-Bolshevism,” as it were, more than thirty 
years before the appearance of What Is To Be Done?, 
Lenin’s magnum opus. For a brief moment in the 
1920's, when Soviet historians were not yet so sub- 
servient to the regime, he was actually designated by 
some as the “first Bolshevik,” over the vehement pro- 
tests of the party. 

This “Bolshevik-before-Lenin” was Piotr Nikitich 
Tkachev (1844-86). 


——————— ese 


An Associate Professor of Politics at New York Uni- 
versity, and a commentator on the Communist press for 
NBC Radio, Mr. Weeks is the author of The First 
Bolshevik: A Political Biography of Peter Tkachev, 
which will be published next April by New York Uni- 


versity Press. 
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The son of a modestly well-to-do landholder, Tkachev 
began his revolutionary career much as Lenin is said 
to have done—as a student agitator while at univer- 
sity. Also like Lenin, he studied law at St. Petersburg 
University—but as a “regular” and not as an “exter- 
nal” student as in Lenin’s case. It was here, in 1861, 
that he was first arrested for agitating in defense of 
the students’ right to assemble on campus. 

For this offense, Tkachev was sentenced to two 
months’ confinement in Kronstadt Prison, from which 
he was later transferred to the notorious Petropavlovsk 
Fortress. Here, like many revolutionaries before and 
after him, he broadened and intensified his “revolu- 
tionary education” by coming into contact with mem- 
bers of other revolutionary circles. His prison sojourn 
converted him to the calling of a full-time, “profes- 
sional” revolutionary. Since no university would now 
admit him, he was unable to complete his legal train- 
ing and (unlike Lenin) never received his law degree 
nor practiced law. 

Tkachev’s first real chance to engage actively in 
the propagation of revolutionary ideas came when the 
radical journal Russkoe slovo (Russian Word), lost 
two of its most capable writers, V. F. Sokolov and 
D. I. Pisarev, to police arrest. Sokolov had contributed 
articles on economics, and Pisarev on literary criticism. 
The journal’s wealthy publisher, G. Y. Blagosvetlov, 
already knew of Tkachev because of some articles the 
latter had written on the socio-economic causes of 


crime and published in Vremia (Time) and Epokh. 
Impressed by the young writer’s talent, Blagosvetlov 
hired him to fill both vacant positions. But Tkachev 
had little opportunity to display his ability because 
the intensification of the Tsarist censorship in 1866 
resulted in the closing-down of Russkoe slovo. 


This setback did not stop either Blagosvetlov or 
Tkachev. Blagosvetlov decided to join another wealthy 
colleague, who was in good standing with the Tsarist 
Government, in launching a new journal called Delo 
(The Cause), which was to proceed much more cau- 
tiously in order to avoid official harassment. Mean- 
while, Tkachev’s name appeared in the journal Zhenskii 
vestnik (Women’s Messenger) as author of a Marxist- 
influenced essay entitled “The Influence of Economic 
Progress on the Status of Women and the Family,” 
which attracted attention in radical circles. Soon there- 
after Tkachey joined the staff of Delo, and though this 
journal often spoke in moderate, nonrevolutionary 
tones, Tkachev’s articles published in it were decidedly 
Marxist-inspired and carried a revolutionary message 
subtly expressed between the lines. 


During the 1860’s, Tkachev also originated, or col- 
laborated in, a number of other revolutionary projects 
and proclamations. He is believed to have had a part 
in drawing up the 1861 proclamation To the Russian 
People, in cooperation with Leonid Olshevski, and was 
associated with Sergei Nechaev, a leading student 
radical, before the latter fled abroad to join the Rus- 
sian anarchist Mikhail Bakunin. Tkachev developed 
his own “Catechism” for revolutionaries even before 
the appearance of the more famous one attributed to 
Nechaev and Bakunin. (Tkachev’s catechism appeared 
in Delo in 1868; the Nechaev-Bakunin Revolutionary’s 
Catechism a year later.) He also collaborated in the 
formulation of a “Program for Revolutionary Action” 
(1868-69), which included his catechism with its 
ascetic strictures for dedicated revolutionaries. At this 
time Tkachev greatly admired, and was influenced by, 
the ideas of Piotr G. Zaichnevski, author of the Russian 
“Jacobin” tract Young Russia, who advocated the 
overthrow of autocracy in favor of a revolutionary 
dictatorship. 


In 1869 Tkachev was again arrested, this time for 
issuing a proclamation during a mass protest of St. 
Petersburg University students. At first he was sen- 
tenced to sixteen months’ exile in Siberia, but after his 
widowed mother intervened, he was permitted to live 
under police surveillance on her estate in Velikie-Luki. 


In December 1873, Tkachev succeeded in escaping 
abroad with the help of supporters of P. L. Lavrov, a 
leader of the Russian Populist (Narodniki) move- 
ment, then living in political exile in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. However, after a brief and stormy collaboration 


with Lavrov on V period! (Forward!) , the organ of the 
Populists, Tkachev broke with the Narodniki (for that 
matter, there is some doubt that he ever wholeheartedly 
supported Populism) and in 1875 founded his own 
revolutionary organ, Nabat (Alarm Bell or Tocsin). 
Many of his articles published in this journal greatly 
impressed Lenin, who considered them “required read- 
ing” for his followers. 

In 1880, Tkachev went to live in Paris, where he 
contributed articles to the French Blanquist publica- 
tion, Ni dieu, ni maitre. By the winter of 1881-82, 
however, an illness described as “paralysis of the 
brain” had so incapacitated him that he was no longer 
able to write, and later even to speak or use his limbs. 
After a long and frustrating illness, he died in St. 
Anne’s Psychiatric Hospital in Paris on January 4, 
1886. The funeral was attended by some 20 or 30 
friends and acquaintances, including his former col- 
laborator, Lavrov, who delivered one of the eulogies. 
An obituary notice stated that Tkachev’s colleagues 
proposed to collect 500 francs in order to purchase 
a burial plot in the Cimetiére Parisien d’Ivry and a 
marble headstone which would “be capped with a 
sculptured crown of thorns, a monument suitable for 


p 2S 
an emigre. 


Tkachev and Jacobinism 


In his memoirs, Pavel B. Akselrod, Populist and 
later Menshevik, who was personally acquainted with 
both Tkachev and Lenin, described the theories which 
Tkachev had set forth in Nabat as follows: 


In this journal Tkachey demonstrated the development 
of those concepts which in the history of Russian revolu- 
tionary thought go under the name of Tkachevism, or 
as we have chosen to call it, “Jacobinism” .... Tkachev 
called on revolutionaries to make haste; revolution had 
to be made in Russia immediately, before capitalism de- 
veloped any further. Otherwise, revolution would be 
impossible. “Power must be seized and the conserva- 
tive state transformed into a revolutionary state,’ Tka- 
chey asserted .... But were the popular masses capa- 
ble of making such a revolution? Tkachev answered 
this question with a resounding ‘‘No!” ... . In all his 
various theories, Tkachey remained a dedicated étatiste 
(gosudarstvennik) and, as a result, a bitter opponent of 
anarchism .... The state should not be destroyed, he 
said. Rather, by means of the state and its power, the 
necessary conditions must be created for putting eco- 
nomic equality into effect ... The Nabatovtsy [contribu- 
tors to Alarm Bell—A.L.W.] considered the Alpha and 
Omega of revolutionary politics to be the merciless 
elimination of all the enemies of the revolution. In this, 


' Obshchee Delo, No. 83, 1886. 
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they made frequent favorable mention of Robespierre 
and Saint-Just, and called themselves “VYakobintsy” with 
pride. 

Once in a conversation with a Tkachevist, I asked 
him: “Do you, as a member of a minority, consider it 
right that you force the people to be happy?” This 
question greatly animated my co-debater. 

“Why of course!” he exclaimed. “Since the people 
themselves do not understand their own good, what is 
truly good for them must therefore be forced upon 
them!” .... 

Is not the Tkachevist theory of the “revolutionary 
minority,” as opposed to the people, who are considered 
incapable of revolutionary creativity, suggestive of the 
Bolshevik theory of “the bearers of revolutionary con- 
sciousness”? The Bolshevik theory is likewise opposed to 
the masses, who are viewed as capable only of “spon- 
taneity.”’ 2 


In order to place Tkachev’s ideas in proper perspec- 
tive, it must be remembered that most Russian revolu- 
tionaries of the 1840’s and 1850’s were “revolutionary 
democrats.” Nikolai G. Chernyshevski, for example, 
believed that one day the people themselves would 
throw off the yoke of autocracy and usher in a new 
era of popular, representative government.’ The same 
may be said of Aleksandr Herzen and of younger 
revolutionaries such as Lavrov and the leaders of the 
Land and Liberty movement and the People’s Will 
Society, who—despite important differences among 
them—believed essentially in popularly-based revolu- 
tion and the establishment of democratic government. 
Some advocated the calling of a broadly-elected con- 
stituent assembly. Others proposed a variety of pro- 
grams dedicated to carrying enlightenment to the 
masses. The followers of Pisarev in the 1860’s said 
that this help should come from a “thinking prole- 
tariat,” while others favored a democratic “ooing-to- 
the-people” movement (e.g., the followers of N. V. 
Chaikovski). 

But there was a small minority of revolutionaries 
whose ideas differed strikingly from all these view- 
points. These were the Russian “Jacobins.” Their 
lineage goes back at least to Pavel I. Pestel and the 
Decembrist uprising of the 1820’s. Pestel’s group 
advocated a “preventive” insurrection led by a band 
of radical noblemen who would “save” Russia from an 
anarchical peasant revolution and set up a “provi- 
sional” dictatorship. Like the Decembrists, the Jacobin 
radicals (or “Blanquists,” as they are sometimes 
called) believed that a minority of professional revolu- 


2In P. B. Akselrod, Perezhitoe t peredumannoe, Berlin, 1923, 
pp. 197-98. 

*A point of view expressed in Chernyshevski’s influential 
Letters Without an Address, 1862. For an excellent and thor- 
ough discussion of the various Populist movements in Russia, 
see Franco Venturi, Roots of Revolution—A History of the 
Populist and Socialist Movements of Nineteenth-Century Rus- 
sia, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 
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tionaries should lead and even, in a sense, “make” the 
revolution. They held that under certain circumstances 
the passive acquiescence of the popular masses would 
be sufficient grounds for the professional minority to 
initiate revolutionary action in the principal cities of 
Russia, above all in St. Petersburg and Moscow.‘ The 
“vulgar and ignorant” masses, they argued, were in- 
capable of organizing themselves, of exercising revolu- 
tionary initiative and discipline, and above all of im- 
proving their way of life after the revolution; but 
they could be harnessed and utilized as a crude de- 
structive force. Therefore, a small elite of professional 
revolutionaries should initiate the revolution and guide 
the subsequent construction of socialism.® 

Though a latecomer to the Russian Jacobin group, 
Tkachev became its most articulate and creative mem- 
ber. Most important of all, in the 1860’s and 1870's, 
he succeeded in blending Jacobinism and Marxism in 
a way which actually anticipated their later fusion by 
Lenin in the doctrines of Bolshevism.® 


Tkachev and Marxism 


It was evident from Tkachev’s early writings in 
Russkoe slovo that he subscribed to some of the key 
postulates of Marxism: notably, the fundamental im- 
portance of economic relations as the determinant of 
political and social relations, the necessity of revolu- 
tion to overthrow the existing order, and the need 
to substitute public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and a “new measure of value” in place of 
capitalist private enterprise and the market law of 
supply and demand.’ But with certain other aspects 


* However, Soviet critics of Tkachev’s “Blanquist” and 
“putschist” revolutionism generally overlook his qualifying 
statement that “an attack at the center of power and seizure 
of power in revolutionary hands without at the same time a 
popular uprising (even if merely local) could lead to posi- 
tive results only under the most favorable conditions.” (Tka- 
chev, Izbrannye  sochineniia, Moscow, Izdatelstvo Politka- 
torzhan, 1932-1937, Vol. I, p. 48). 

5 Tkachev envisaged the “first phase” of postrevolutionary 
action by the “authoritarian-dictatorial state” (avtoritarno- 
diktatorskoe gosudarstvo) as “destructive” (ridding the so- 
ciety of bourgeois remnants), to be followed by a “construc- 
tive” phase of socialist rebuilding. 

®Lenin himself acknowledged that the Bolsheviks were 
successors of the Jacobins of the French Revolution, if not of 
the Russian Jacobins. Plekhanov confessed that he had once 
been attracted to Russian Jacobinism, and he, too, saw the 
Bolsheviks as inheritors of the Jacobin tradition in Russia. 

7 Tkachev also appears to have adopted a Marxist point of 
view regarding the remuneration of labor. While allowing for 
unequal wages for skilled and unskilled labor in the “first 
stage” of constructing socialism, he indicated that in the 
fully Communist stage “people will all have an exactly equal 
share in the results of production; any special valuation of 
their labor will have become utterly superfluous.” (Tkachev, 
Izbrannye sochineniia, Vol. I, p. 427.) 


of Marxist doctrine—and particularly with Marx’s and 
Engels’ largely negative evaluation of revolutionary 
possibilities in Russia—Tkachev was in strong dis- 
agreement. “The situation in our country is totally 
exceptional,” he wrote in an “Open Letter to Mr. 
Engels” in 1874. “It has nothing whatsoever in com- 
mon with the situation existing in any Western coun- 
Tee 

Tkachev bluntly dismissed the Marxian dialectic and 
historical determinism as “metaphysical rubbish.” To 
wait for “conditions to work themselves out” before 
a proletarian revolution could be launched in Russia, 
he asserted, was “criminal” and “reactionary.” For 
him, the Marxist dialectic was too passive, in somewhat 
the same way as Plekhanov’s version of the same 
dialectic was later viewed by Lenin as too “gradualist” 
and rooted in “economism.” To put it another way, 
Tkachev was a “voluntarist.” He felt that the organiza- 
tion and execution of revolution depended in large 
part on the will, discipline, intellect, and initiative of 
the revolutionaries.° 

But while he objected to the determinism of Marx, 
Tkachev saw Marxian economic materialism as serv- 
ing an important practical purpose in focussing atten- 
tion “on the truly essential point—namely, the vital 
interests of the people”—and thus acting “as @ spur 
inspiring direct action.” *° (Emphasis added.) He 
therefore sought to overcome what he regarded as 


flaws in Marxist theory by injecting into it elements 
of Populism and Jacobinism, and above all by adding 
original insights of his own designed to adapt Marxism 
to the needs of the revolutionary cause in Russia. Be- 
cause of space limitations, the discussion that follows 
will single out only some of his most important elabo- 
rations which were carried over in one form or another 
into Bolshevism: 


1) Tkachev stressed the possibility—indeed, the 
necessity—of Russia’s skipping (minovat) the long 


8 Tkachev, Izbrannye sochineniia, Vol. Ill, pp. 88-89. Lenin 
later expressed a similar point of view in his articles published 
in Iskra (Spark), organ of the Russian Social Democrats in 
exile. 

9 Lenin also expressed a similar view in four or five of his 
basic works, among them: What the ‘Friends of the People 
Are and How They Fight the Social Democrats (1894), Where 
To Begin (1901), What Is To Be Done? (1901-02), One Step 
Forward, Two Back—-The Crisis in Our Party (1904). Per- 
haps his most succinct expression of this idea was the state- 
ment, “Give us an organization of revolutionaries and we'll 
overturn Russia!” (Quoted in P. N. Pospelov et al., Istoriia 
kommunisticheskoi partii sovetskovo soiuza, Moscow, Izdatelstvo 
Politicheskoi Literatury, 1964, Vol. I, p. 377. 

10 Tkachev, Izbrannye sochineniia, Vol. I, p. 70. Here as 
elsewhere in Tkachev’s writings, the criterion for the “truth” 
of a theory—whether in the arts or in politics—is its useful- 
ness to the revolutionary cause. 


capitalist development of the West which, according to 
Marxist doctrine, was necessary to set the stage for 
proletarian revolution and the building of socialism. 
Just as Herzen, the founder of Populism, had done 
at one stage in his thinking, Tkachev pointed to the 
specifically Russian ‘“collectivist” institution of the 
peasant commune (obshchina), which, he said, might 
serve as a base for germinating the seed of socialism 
without a repetition of Western “bourgeois” experi- 
ence. Marx and Engels, who often gave contradictory 
advice to the Russian revolutionaries (Marx was for 
a time head of the Russian section of the General 
Council of the First International), were themselves 
ambivalent about the obshchina, but in the end they 
tended to discount its significance and felt that the 
spread of “private-property-mindedness” among the 
Russian peasantry in the last two decades of the 
19th century was obliterating the traces of collectivism 
in ancient Russian peasant institutions.'t Tkachev, 
too, was alarmed at the spread of what he called 
“kulakization” (kulakizatsiia) among the peasants; 
however, he used this phenomenon to buttress his 
argument for a “preemptive” revolution that would 
stem the tide toward capitalist development “before 
it is too late.” 

2) Tkachev regarded the peculiarly isolated and 
intensely radical intelligentsia of Russia as far more 
advanced in its understanding of society and in its 
own “proletarianization” than its counterpart in 
“deeply corrupted” Western industrialized society.'” 
Similarly, he held the Russian proletariat to be in- 
finitely more ripe for revolution than the working 
classes of even the most advanced capitalist countries 
of the West. In Russia, he maintained, the “prole- 
tariat” should be construed to mean not only urban 
workers but also the “village proletariat,” the latter 
being in his view particularly “ripe” for revolt. Like 
Lenin after him, Tkachev was scornful of “vacillating” 
West European trade unionism, the “compromising” 
spirit of the German and other European Socialists, 
and “bourgeois democracy.” 


11 Marx, Engels, Tkachev, Lenin, and Stalin all shared the 
view that the peasant was bourgeois at heart and could not 
be counted on for revolutionary insight or “consciousness.” 
See David Mitrany, Marx Against the Peasant—A Study in 
Social Dogmatism, New York, Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
1961. For a discussion of the attitude of Marx and Engels 
toward the obshchina and the various doctrines of the Russian 
revolutionaries, see Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz, 
The Russian Menace of Europe—by Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels—A Collection of Articles, Speeches, Letters and 
News Dispatches, Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1952. 

12 Lenin seemingly had the same thought in mind when he 
observed that “intellectuals in our Party make up a much 
larger percentage than in West European parties.” (Quoted by 
Lewis Feuer in “Marx and the Intellectuals,” Survey, No. 49 
[ October 19631], p. 102.) 
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3) According to Tkacheyv, Russia not only could 
skip the Marxist stage of prerevolutionary capitalist 
development but could execute a jump (skachok) into 
the new socialist order, which he said would require a 
“permanent revolution” (Tkachev’s own term). But he 
warned that the popular masses, whose “stoical pas- 
sivity is like the encrusted shell of a snail,” 1* could 
not be counted upon to make this jump on their own 
initiative. “One can imagine,” he wrote ironically in 
an article entitled “Revolution and State,” how 
quickly and successfully one could carry out socialist 
principles if the program depended on the one-sided 
local wishes and capricious arbitrariness of the routine- 
ridden majority!” * Consequently, he declared, “the 
revolutionary minority is no longer willing to wait but 
takes upon itself the task of forcing consciousness 
(soznanie) upon the people.” 1 

4) Tkachev held that the retarded development of 
capitalism in Russia, far from being an obstacle to 
revolution, would be an advantage because capitalist 
habits would not yet have become ingrained, thus 
making a socialist transformation easier. By the same 
token, he argued, it made a preemptive revolution all 
the more urgent, before capitalist habits could take 
deeper root. From this Tkachev went on to develop 
an interesting concept of “progress,” according to 
which any worsening of conditions under the semi- 
feudalistic Tsarist state constituted progress, whereas 
measures aiding development in a capitalist direction 
(such as the later Stolypin reform designed to create 
an independent property-owning peasantry) would 
be reactionary. 

5) Tkachev’s principles of revolutionary organiza- 
tion were especially suggestive of the ideas developed 
by Lenin thirty years later. In various works—e.g., 
“The Tasks of Revolutionary Propaganda in Russia” 
(1874), “The Organization of a Social-Revolutionary 
Party” (1876), “People of the Future and Heroes of 
the Petty-Bourgeoisie” (1878)—he conceived of a 


18 Tkachev, in an article entitled “Our Illusions,” which 
appeared in Nabat in 1876. See Tkachevy, Izbrannye sochine- 
niia, Vol. III, p. 243. 

‘4 Ibid., p. 256. Tkachev foresaw that the revolutionary so- 
cialist minority, not only before but also after the revolution, 
would inevitably encounter opposition from the “toiling 
masses,” whom he characterized as “instinctively conserva- 
tive” and revolutionary only in spurts. Therefore, he warned, 
the “collective dictatorship” (kollektivnaia diktatura) might 
have to resort to a “Commission for Public Security” (Komis- 
stta Obshchestvennoi Bezopasnosti). See ibid., p. 374. 

‘5 Quoted by the late Professor Mikhail Karpovich in “A 
Forerunner of Lenin: P, N. Tkachev,” The Review of Politics, 
July 1944, p. 343. The resemblance to Lenin’s ideas on con- 
sciousness is striking. For an excellent discussion of these 
ideas in Lenin writings, see John Plamenatz, German Marxism 
and Russian Communism, London, Longmans, 1961, pp. 222-7; 
and Alfred G. Meyer, Communism, New York, Random House, 
1960, pp. 37-43. 
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highly-centralized and disciplined party of revolution- 
aries, whom he referred to as the “articulate minority” 
or “revolutionary minority.” Of its organization, he 


wrote: 


Successful organization depends on the formation and 
unification of scattered revolutionary elements into a 
living organism which is able to act according to a 
single common plan and is subordinated to a single com- 
mon leadership—an organization based on the central- 
ization of power and decentralization of function.!¢ 


Rebuking those who called him a “Blanquist,” Tkachey 
retorted: 


If organization is necessary for any large, strong party, 
it is without question even more obligatory for a weak, 
small party, for a party which is only at the beginning of 
its formation. Such is the position of our social-revolu- 
tionary party. For it, the problem of unity and organi- 
zation is a matter of life and death.17 


Tkachev further emphasized that any member of the 
party must embrace “with all his being the socialist 
world-view (sotsialisticheskoe mirovozrenie).” Any 
lack of discipline or of “centralism,” he warned, would 
only lead to “mutual animosities, wrangling, and all 
kinds of wavering (kolebanie) and compromises,” and 
the party “would be unable to follow any plan with 
disciplined consistency; its activity would inevitably 
lack form, harmony, and unity.” 18 

6) Finally, Tkachev also anticipated the Bolsheviks 
in his ideas on the problem of nationality. “The na- 
tionality principle,” he wrote, “does not harmonize 
well with the principles of socialist revolution. The 
former must be sacrificed for the latter.” ™ 

Tkachev foresaw that national characteristics (par- 
ticularly language and culture) would remain in the 
“first phase” of the socialist period, and that these and 
other national peculiarities would have to be taken into 
account because it would be “impossible to use identi- 
cal means to alter the social relations of peoples whose 
civilizations, customs, and world outlooks have de- 
veloped along different lines, with differing economic, 
political, and juridical institutions.” But “all individ. 
ual differences between tribes and nations,” he pre- 
dicted, “will eventually disappear.” 


You cannot have Yakut socialism, Little Russian (i.e., 
Ukrainian) socialism, Georgian socialism, and so on, any 


'6 Tkachey, Izbrannye sochineniia, Vol. III, p. 84. 

17 Ibid., p. 286. 

18 [hid., 

19 This and following quotations on the national question 
are taken from two treatises by Tkachev (“On the Eve and the 
Day after Revolution” and “Revolution and the National Prin- 
ciple”), published in Nabat in 1876-77. 


more than you can have Yakut, Little Russian, or 
Georgian geometry . . . The Ukrainophiles must for- 
ever renounce their nationalistic utopias. 


The shape of the bottles might be different, but the 
wine must be all the same. 


The Soviet View of Tkachev 


The founder and first curator of Moscow’s Museum 
of the Revolution, Sergei I. Mitskevich (1869-1944) , 
once remarked that to derive Bolshevism from Tka- 
chevism meant that either “Tkachev becomes a Bolshe- 
vik, or vice versa, Bolsheviks become Tkachevists.” *° 
In fact, in the early and middle 1920’s, before the 
infant Soviet regime decided that it was necessary to 
impose an official party line in historiography, the 
question of Bolshevism’s debt to Tkachev was the 
subject of vigorous public debate in the pages of 
such journals as Proletarskaia revoliutsia and Katorga 
i ssylka. Mitskevich himself took the position that 
Tkachevism was part of “the basic fund of Bolshevik 
ideology,” *! and his view was seconded by such dis- 
tinguished early Soviet historians as Mikhail N. 
Pokrovski and Boris P. Kozmin. These scholars 
were further supported by one of Lenin’s closest col- 
laborators, Vladimir D. Bonch-Bruevich, who wrote in 
his memoirs: 


It is an irrefutable fact that the Russian Revolution pro- 
ceeded to a significant degree according to the ideas of 
Tkachev. The seizure of power was made at a time 
which was determined in advance by a revolutionary 
party organized on the principle of strict centralization 
and discipline. And this party, having seized power, op- 
erates in many respects as Tkachey advised.*° 


On the other hand, N. N. Baturin and other party 
hacks accused the “minority” of historians who traced 
Bolshevism back to Tkachev of “blindness” and a 
“netty-bourgeois” attitude. They dismissed whatever 
similarities might be found between Tkachevism and 
Leninism as purely “accidental” and implied that 
Mitskevich had erred because he himself was not a 
pure or orthodox Marxist-Leninist.” 


20S, I. Mitskevich, “On the Problem of the Roots of Bol- 
shevism,” Katorga i ssylka (Moscow), No. 3, 1925, p. 93. 

21From Mitskevich’s “Answer to Baturin,” in Katorga i 
ssylka, No. 3, (16), 1925, p. 94. 

22V. D. Bonch-Bruevich, Izbrannye sochineniia_v trekh 
tomakh, Moscow, Izdatelstvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1962, Vol. 
II, pp. 314-16. 

23 The debates of the 1920’s regarding Tkachev’s place in 
history are discussed in a recent Soviet work on historiography 
by M. V. Nechkina (chief editor) et al., Ocherki istorii istori- 
cheskoi nauki v SSSR, Moscow, 1966, Vol. IV, pp. 359-62. 


By the end of the 1920’s, the party line had tri- 
umphed in the dispute over Tkachev’s contribution to 
Bolshevism, as indeed it soon triumphed in Soviet his- 
toriography as a whole. Debate ended except for occa- 
sionally-expressed “erroneous positions,” and these 
were promptly exposed and denounced by the Central 
Committee’s Marx-Engels-Lenin (later, -Stalin) Insti- 
tute and by party critics. With the promulgation of 
Stalin’s famous “Letter” to Soviet historians in 1931, 
“anti-Leninist historiography” was given its final coup 
de grace within the Soviet Union. However, lively 
discussion of Tkachev’s part in the development of 
Bolshevik doctrine has continued abroad, especially 
among Russian émigrés, including a number who were 
once Bolsheviks themselves, were personally acquainted 
with Lenin, or had special knowledge of the Russian 
revolutionary movement.”* 


Lenin and Tkachevism 


The question of Tkachev’s influence on Lenin makes 
it important to inquire to what extent Lenin actually 
familiarized himself with Tkachev’s writings and what 
he thought of Tkachev’s ideas. Upon checking in the 
Lenin Library in Moscow recently, the author found 
just one book, not by Tkachev but about him, listed 
in the 22-million-title card catalogue: B. P. Kozmin’s 
P. N. Tkachev i revoliutsionnoe dvizhenie 1860-kh 
godov (P. N. Tkachev and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment of the 1860’s), Moscow, Novyi Mir, 1922. This 
same book is also the only one about Tkachev known 
to have been in Lenin’s personal library,”* but this is 
certainly no measure either of Lenin’s familiarity with 
Tkachev’s writings or of the extent to which he was 
influenced by them. 

There is, indeed, first-hand evidence that Lenin not 
only knew but had high regard for Tkachev’s writings. 
At the turn of the century, the earlier-mentioned V. D. 
Bonch-Bruevich was helping to collect revolutionary 
literature for a special library in Geneva, Switzerland, 
where Lenin was provided with a special study area 
of his own labeled “Mr. Ulianov’s table.” Tkachev’s 
works, bound in wine-colored buckram and titled 
Razn (Miscellany), were part of the collection. Re- 


24 EF. g. Russians like B. I. Nicolaevsky, F. I. Dan, P. B. 
Akselrod, B. I. Gorev, A. Yarmolinski, N. V. Valentinoy (Vol- 
ski), and M. Karpovich. Western Soviet specialists who have 
made reference to Lenin’s profound debt to Tkachev are 
numerous (e.g. Leonard Schapiro, Merle Fainsod, Alfred 
Meyer, Bertram Wolfe, Leopold Haimson). 

25 An apparently complete list of titles in Lenin’s own library 
may be found in Biblioteka V. I. Lenina v Kremle, Katalog, 
Moscow, 1961, listing 8,600 titles. 
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garding Lenin’s interest in them, Bonch-Bruevich 
writes in his memoirs: 


Vladimir Hlich read through and examined most care- 
fully all of this old revolutionary literature, paying par- 
ticular attention to Tkachey and remarking that this 
writer was closer to our viewpoint than any of the others 
- - + » We collected articles that Tkachev had written 
and handed them over to Vladimir Lich. Not only did 
V. I. read these works by Tkachey, he also recommended 
that all of us familiarize ourselves with the valuable 
writings of this original thinker. More than once, he 
asked newly-arrived comrades if they wished to study the 
illegal literature. “Begin,” V. I. would advise, ‘“‘by 
reading and familiarizing yourself with Tkachey’s 
Nabat ... . this is basic and will give you tremendous 
knowledge.” 26 


There is additional evidence in Lenin’s own writings 
that he was deeply impressed and inspired by what he 
termed the “magnificent exploits” of the Russian 
revolutionary thinkers of the 1870’s. In fact, one 
finds in his collected works a passage which uses 


this description with specific and explicit reference to 
Tkachev.?* 


Some scholars of the historical derivations of Bol- 
shevism have also noted Lenin’s friendship in Samara 
with a follower of the Tkachev-Zaichnevski brand of 
Jacobinism, named Maria Yaseneva-Golubeva.22 The 
volatile Yaseneva-Golubeva, nine years older than the 
then 21-year-old Lenin, lived in the Ulianov home for 
a time in 1891. In an article published in a Moscow 
journal in 1924, she wrote: 


Recalling my talks with Vladimir Illich, I conclude now, 
even more than before, that he had already conceived of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat . . . Che) often dwelt 


6 Bonch-Bruevich, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 314-16. 

°7 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia (4th ed.), Moscow, 1951, Vol. V. 
p. 477. It is curious to note that this passage is mistranslated 
in Louis Fischer’s The Life of Lenin (New York, Harper & 
Row, 1964, p. 45), where one also finds the assertion that 
“there was no evidence that Lenin was a follower of Tkachey, 
whom he mentions once—unfavorably.” This statement is 
wrong on two counts: Lenin was, if not a “follower,” at least 
a strong admirer of Tkachev’s ideas, and he did mention 
Tkachev favorably— more than once. 

28N. V. Valentinov (Volski), Vstrechi 5s Leninym (En- 
counters with Lenin), Izdatelstvo imeni Chekhova, New York, 
1953, pp. 113-19. This book and an article written for Novy 
zhurnal (of New York) by Valentinov have recently drawn a 
bitter reply—after 13 years!—from the Soviet journal, Vo- 
prosy istorii KPSS (Problems of History of the CPSU) in an 
article entitled “Against Distorting the Biography of V. I. 
Lenin” (No. 4, 1966, pp. 58-65). 
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on the subject of the seizure of power (one of the points 
of our Jacobin program) .29 


This suggests that Lenin may well have been a Russian 
Jacobin, like Tkachev, before he became a Marxist, 
although Soviet historians who dared toy with this 
idea today would no doubt be charged with falling 
into the abyss of “bourgeois objectivism!” 


lal istoriography US. Iconography 


The 120th anniversary of Tkachev’s birth, which 
fell on June 29, 1964, was passed over in silence by 
Soviet historical and literary journals, and there was 
likewise no notice taken of the 80th anniversary of 
his death on January 4, 1966. Yet the anniversaries 
of other Russian revolutionaries of much lesser stature 
have been duly commemorated. It is Tkachev’s singu- 
lar misfortune to remain in officially-ordained ob- 
scurity for the sake of preserving the Lenin cult. 

It is understandable that the Soviet Communist 
Party should wish to cultivate veneration for its heroes 
and “founding fathers.” Yet its exaggerated glorifica- 
tion of the life and thought of Lenin, and particularly 
its attempt to picture him as the sole architect (after 
Marx) of the official Communist ideology, actually 
invites skepticism. The very vituperation which greets 
the slightest questioning of the cult of Lenin is itself 
indicative of the dubiousness of the party’s claims. 
Soviet historiography is sacrificed for the sake of 
Leninist iconography and partiinost. 

E. M. Carr observes in his book What Is History? 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1964, p. 74): “It is 
recognized that scientists make discoveries and acquire 
fresh knowledge, not by establishing precise and com- 
prehensive laws, but by enunciating hypotheses which 
open the way to fresh inquiry.” When the Russian 
revolutionary movement, Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
and Lenin’s biography can be treated by Soviet his- 
torians objectively, and old “hypotheses” regarding 
them be reexamined in the light of new data, then 
perhaps the science of history will regain its integrity 


in the USSR. 


29 Quoted in Adam B. Ulam, The Bolsheviks—The Intel- 
lectual and Political History of the Triumph of Communism 
in Russia, New York, Macmillan Co., 1965, p. 107. 


Notes & Views 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton DC, 20547. 


Soviet Economic Reform 


To THE Epirors: It is always danger- 
ous to predict in print anything about 
ongoing matters. Between the time the 
article is written and finally read, the 
reader has the advantage of extra time 
to see how accurate the writer’s forecast 
was. Predictions about the USSR are 
especially risky. 

Theodore Frankel and Keith Bush, 
in their attempts to appraise the Soviet 
economic reform, have exposed them- 
selves to this risk (May-June and July- 
August 1967, respectively). On the 
whole, Mr. Frankel’s and Mr. Bush’s 
articles are carefully written and well- 
balanced. Wherever possible, they try 
to show how the reform is neither too 
radical nor too conservative. Nonethe- 
less, one is left with the feeling that, 
everything considered, the reform is not 
much of a departure from past ones. 
Although I agree that the signs are 
ambiguous and that the reform could 
be jettisoned tomorrow, I feel that it is 
more significant than either Mr. 
Frankel or Mr. Bush acknowledges. 

In trying to judge the present eco- 
nomic reform in the USSR, Western 
specialists find themselves in a rather 
unique situation. Usually, they are 
asked to evaluate two static situations: 


before and after a particular change. 
Seldom are we asked to judge some- 
thing in the middle of the process. This 
being the case now, our perspective is 
not always as broad as it might be. 
Anyone involved in an office or depart- 
mental reorganization knows how hard 
it is to anticipate the final outcome. 
There always seems to be opposition to 
any change in the status quo. It is 
especially hard to interpret the signifi- 
cance of an action when the potential 
consequences are as radical as those in 
the new Soviet reform. 


Even the Russians expected consid- 
erably less than full support for the 
new economic measures. In fact, almost 
all the existing forms of opposition 
were anticipated from the first discus- 
sion after the September 1965 proposal. 
Could it be any other way? Many of 
the proposals had not been properly 
meshed together. Therefore it was rec- 
ognized that there would be inconsisten- 
cies as well as vested interests, that 
there would be many who would either 
disagree with the reform or find them- 
selves threatened by it. But while it is 
necessary to record such opposition and 
frustration, it is equally legitimate to 
emphasize how much successful change 
there has been, considering the obsta- 
cles and ideological consequences. . . . 


Mr. Frankel, for instance, holds off 
virtually any mention of the introduc- 
tion of interest rates and capital charges 
until the end of his article. But recogni- 
tion of capital costs is in itself a monu- 
mental revision. It is true that some of 
the impact of the capital charge has 
been softened by a system of adjustable 
rates. But Marx to the contrary, there 
is now an operative interest rate on 
long-term loans and a capital charge on 


fixed and working capital. Further- 
more, more efficient use of capital is 
enhanced by making the rate of return 
(rentabelnost, which is really more sig- 
nificant than profitability, as this term 
is usually translated), or profit as a 
percentage of capital, a determinant 
of bonuses. Similarly, an explicit rent 
charge has also been introduced. 


It may be that these changes were 
understressed because Mr. Frankel 
seems to have misinterpreted their sig- 
nificance. Thus he states on page 36: 
“There are two main obstacles in the 
way of a direct relationship between 
efficiency of operations and the index 
of profitability. The first is that profit- 
ability of Soviet enterprises is radically 
affected by factors which have nothing 
to do with efficiency, such as differential 
rents, interest payments, subsidies and 
taxes.” Admittedly, subsidies may have 
little to do with efficiency, and the other 
economic factors may also be misused. 
But one of the barriers to improved effi- 
ciency in the past has been the absence 
of a differential rent and interest. 


A second problem of interpretation 
is the role of the new State Committee 
for Technical and Material Supplies, 
headed by V. Dymshits. Although this 
committee could be considered “a rigid 
supply system—now more than ever 
removed from the influence of the enter- 
prise managers,” as Mr. Frankel says, 
it may in fact be exactly the opposite. 
Mr. Bush seems to recognize this when 
he refers to “the revolutionary provision 
for supplies to be distributed through a 
wholesale network.” But then he makes 
no further reference to Dymshits or his 
committee. In fact, the activities of this 
new agency may turn out to be as radi- 
cal a move as the introduction of a 
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capital charge and rent. Not only has 
Dymshits been one of the stronger sup- 
ports of the reform (he sponsored and 
supervised the original experiment with 
the Maiak and Bolshevichka plants), 
but he sees his committee as a break in 
the funded system of allocation (See 
Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 18, May 
1967, p. 6). The State Committee for 
Technical and Material Supplies is to 
assume the functions that were once 
narrowly fulfilled by the ministries. 
New conglomerate warehouses, where 
factory managers will have immediate 
access to the widest possible assortment 
of supplies, are to be built throughout 
the country. Moreover, Dymshits is 
opening a series of outlets which he 
calls “wholesale stores” (magazin). 
The 120 stores in existence at the be- 
ginning of 1967 will be doubled by the 
end of the year. Successful experiments 
have even been conducted in the selling 
of oil on a wholesale rather than a 
funded basis. Dymshits proposed that 
this system be extended to construction 
materials, coal and many other items. 
He is also increasing the use of ya- 
marka, or trade fairs, as a means of 
bringing industrial buyers and sellers 
together. . . . Only three years ago, no 
one thought there would be anything 
other than funded allocation of goods 
by administrative process. Now econo- 
mists are talking of torgovat (trade) 
instead of snabzhat (supply according 
to funds—see “Talant ekonomista,” 
Novyi mir, January 1967, p. 170). 


A third cause of misinterpretation is 
Mr. Frankel’s and Mr. Bush’s assertion 
that the timetable for the reform has 
been delayed by a year. Mr. Frankel 
notes that originally all Soviet industry 
was to have been changed over by the 
beginning of 1968. But now, the time- 
table “has been quietly moved from the 
beginning of 1968 to- the end of the 
year, and very probably will be further 
postponed.” With a reform of this con- 
sequence, it would still be highly en- 
couraging that the timetable was de- 
layed no more than a year. But in fact, 
there does not seem to have been any 
delay. In one of the first discussions of 
a timetable, Bachurin, the supervisor of 
the reform, said as early as February 
1966 that the reform would be com- 
pleted in the course of 1968, that is, 
during the year (Ekonomicheskaia 
gazeta, No. 7, February 1966, p. 4). It 
is true, as Mr. Bush says, that by the 
beginning of 1967, about one-third of 
the employees in Soviet industry were 
supposed to be working under the new 
reform. In fact only 26 percent were, 
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but this does not seem a serious short- 
coming. Moreover, by July 1, 33 per- 
cent of the workers in Soviet industry 
were working under the new reforms 
(Ekonomicheskaia gazeta, No. 30, July 
1967, front cover.) In any case, the final 
date of late 1968 has not as yet been 
changed. 

Although it was announced only in 
July, a fourth factor to consider is the 
evident seriousness of the price re- 
form. . . . When the wholesale price 
of coal is raised by 78 percent, oil by 
2.3 times, and rolled metals by 43 per- 
cent, it is clear that this is not a token 
adjustment. . Without more fre- 
quent adjustments and without some 
change in retail prices, the Russians 
will still have problems but certainly 
they deserve an “A” for an awfully good 
first step. . . 

Mr. Bush’s reaction to the idea of 
interest being paid on bank deposits of 
Soviet enterprises ... is to say that 
logically one might expect to start pay- 
ing interest on savings-bank deposits of 
ordinary citizens, which would lead to 
unearned income. Actually this has 
been going on for a long time and has 
nothing to do with the reform. Soviet 
savers have been able to earn up to 
three percent on some savings bank 
accounts for many years (see A. G. 
Zverev, Natsionalnyi dokhod i finansy 
SSSR, 1961.) 

If some of the above considerations 
are added to those cited by Mr. Frankel 
and Mr. Bush themselves, such as the 
replacement of the Val system of pro- 
duction with profit or sales and rate of 
return, then the significance of the re- 
form becomes more readily apparent. 
There is no question about the existence 
of numerous problems: the reform does 
indeed contain many contradictions and 
loop-holes, and it is not as radical as 
some of the goings-on in Eastern 
Europe. But . . . viewed as a dynamic, 
continuing process of change rather 
than as a static situation, the new re- 
form is impressive for what it attempts 
to do, and we would be unrealistic not 
to recognize it. 


MarsHALL I. GoLpMAN 
Russian Research Center 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. FRANKEL REPLIES: The matter at 
issue between Professor Goldman and 
myself seems to be less a dispute about 
facts than a difference of approach, and 


I shall admit to being the more hard-. 
nosed (be this virtue or vice). | 

Take the matter of interest rates and| 
capital charges. Professor Goldman is. 
impressed by the open break made by| 
the Soviet leaders with Marxist theory 
on this point, and so am I. But I am 
also impressed by the fact that, in prac- | 
tice, charges on capital assets have. 
been set so low as to be of very limited | 
effectiveness. Just how low can be’ 
gauged by comparing the current 3-8) 
percent rates with the 20 percent | 
charges proposed by Vaag and Zak- | 
harov in 1963 on the basis of calcula- | 
tions made by Gosplan’s Institute of | 
Electronic Devices for Management | 
(See Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 4, 1963) | 
or the de facto 15 percent rate effective | 
in the construction industry today (I. 
am converting this figure from a seven- | 
year “period of recoupment”). Inci- | 
dentally, I am quite aware of the role 
played by differential rent considera- | 
tions in Soviet calculations of efficiency, | 
my point in the sentence cited by Pro- | 
fessor Goldman being precisely that the — 
absence of all rent payments was tanta- | 
mount to differential rent allowances. | 


Or consider price reform. Professor | 
Goldman gives the Soviets “A” for “an | 
awfully good first step” in implement- 
ing a steep price reform. But do they 
deserve it? After all, since this is the 
first wholesale price reform in twelve 
years, it better be steep. Moreover, 
what is needed to make the reform work 
is not “more frequent” piecemeal ad- 
justments in prices, but the institution 
of a flexible pricing system reflecting 
factor scarcities and planners’ prefer- 
ences. That this is not a counsel of 
perfection offered by a Western cloud- 
nine theoretician is proved by substan- 
tially similar proposals advanced by 
Nemchinov and, more recently, by 
Liberman. (For the latter, see Radio 
Free Europe Bulletin, June 28, 1967). 


The role of Dymshits’ State Commit- 
tee for Technical and Material Sup- 
plies is, as Professor Goldman says, 
subject to different interpretations. Mr. 
Goldman points to experiments by the 
committee substituting wholesale trade 
for funded allocations. But these ex- 
periments are still quite small and 
easily reversible. On the other hand, 
frequent complaints about the supply 
system being the weakest part of the 
reform (See I. Malyshev, Partinaia 
zhizn, October 1966, and A. Birman, 
Novyi mir, January 1967) lead one to 
the conclusion that the tight monopoly 
over resources allocation granted to the 
committee has resulted in a much less 


responsive arrangement than the earlier 
setup under which parts of the supply 
system were answerable to the minis- 
tries and therefore were open to pres- 
sures from the enterprises. Moreover, 
the current system seems to be a regres- 
sion from even the limited contractual 
freedom practiced under the Bolshe- 
vichka-Maiak experiment because the 
“direct links” between producers and 
retailers arranged under the auspices 
of the committee do not seem to offer 
much scope for managerial initiative. 
Nor does the heavy-handed attitude of 
the committee’s personnel help. (For 
a candid appraisal of this last point, 
see Dymshits in Ekonomicheskaia ga- 
zeta, No. 18, 1967.) 

Concerning the timetable of the re- 
form, I based my estimate on the state- 
ment by N. K. Baibakov, Chairman of 
Gosplan (in Izvestia, March 20, 1966) 
to the effect that all enterprises not 
converted to the new system by July 1, 
1967, would be so converted in two 
stages, the second one dated January 1, 
1968. 

The seriousness and unexpectedness 
of the opposition to the reform is, of 
course, a matter open to highly subjec- 
tive evaluation. From the frequency 
and the anguished tone of government 
reactions in the Soviet press, it seems 
to me that the strength and the tena- 
ciousness of the opposition emanating 
from the middle levels of the bureau- 
cracy came as a distinct surprise to the 
top leadership. Liberman’s concern 
may be gauged from the fact that, in 
his article appearing in the October 
1967 issue of Foreign Affairs, he de- 
voted almost two out of ten precious 
pages to a criticism of this opposition 
—this on the eve of the Soviet 50th- 
anniversary celebrations and in an 
American journal! 

I do plead guilty to the charge of 
being quick to comment on “ongoing 
matters.” However, Professor Gold- 
man’s apprehensions notwithstanding, 
such a rush into print does not neces- 
sarily hurt one’s analysis. In evidence, 
I may cite an exceptionally fine discus- 
sion of the current industrial reform, 
forthrightly entitled “Economic Revo- 
lution in the USSR,” which was pub- 
lished in Foreign Affairs some five 
months before my article appeared in 
these pages. Its author: Marshall I. 
Goldman. 


In conclusion, I should like to say 
that I agree with Professor Goldman 
that the new reform measures are sig- 
nificant. If I don’t see them adding up 
to a revolution now, neither do I dis- 


miss them as a mere streamlining of the 
present system. The new economic in- 
strumentalities like interest, rent, prof- 
its, etc. are qualitatively different from 
the old administrative guidance mea- 
sures. Unless they will be completely 
emasculated and assimilated to the old 
administrative system—and that is still 
a real possibility—they may well help 
to strengthen rather than to weaken the 
forces making for economic revolution. 
But it may take a while longer. 


Mr. Bush reEPLIES: Of course Professor 
Goldman is absolutely right in empha- 
sizing the importance of the new system 
of material and technical supply. The 
relatively widespread introduction of 
wholesale trade in equipment, materials 
and semi-finished products is surely the 
most encouraging innovation this year. 
However, at the time I wrote my paper, 
only the terse initial announcement had 
appeared in /zvestia, and thus no mean- 
ingful appraisal was possible. 

The other two minor criticisms put 
forward by Professor Goldman are in- 
valid; I fear that he just did not read 
my article carefully enough. At no 
point did I intimate that the reforms 
were delayed by a year. What I did 
write was: “The transfer of enterprises 
to the new system of operation is run- 
ning somewhat behind schedule.” If 
Kosygin forecasted that one-third of 
the industrial labor force would be 
transferred by the beginning of 1967, 
and if by the middle of September 1967 
“5700 enterprises accounting for 34 
percent of industrial production” had 
been transferred (Radio Moscow in 
Russian, Sept. 19, 1967), then the trans- 
fer is indisputably running somewhat 
behind schedule. (Incidentally, Mr. 
Goldman’s detailed reference to Eko- 
nomicheskaia gazeta, No. 30, 1967, is 
spurious). The second statement which 
my critic misread was “the payment of 
a comparable rate of interest on the 
savings deposits of private Soviet citi- 
FENG. ose 

Yet, with all his faults, Professor 
Goldman is justified in stressing the 
magnitude of what the reform’s propo- 
nents are attempting to do. My article 
sought to qualify and to correct the 
over-simplified reporting of the re- 
form’s implementation in the more 
popular Soviet and Western newspa- 
pers, and I assumed that the readers 
were familiar with the broad outlines 
of the proposed reform program. 


Prospects in Poland 


To tHe Eprirors: Is Viktor Meier’s 
mention of my book, Poland’s, Politics: 
Idealism vs. Realism, in his article 
“Changing Realities in Eastern Europe” 
(July-August 1967), supposed to repre- 
sent a review of the book? If so, I take 
an exception to the way it is done. 


Other than giving the title of the 
book (which incidentally is incorrect), 
Mr. Meier’s “review” is confined to 
two statements, both of which are 
wrong: 1. On p. 59 he classifies the 
book, along with some other writings, 
as pessimistic. From whose point of 
view? If he means from Poland’s point 
of view, the statement is incorrect. On 
the contrary, in my conclusions I ex- 
plicitly point to the “. . . prospects of 
gradually resolving Poland’s dilemma: 
of how to widen her independence from 
Russia without conceding any territory 
in the dispute with Germany” (p. 265). 
2. On p. 60 Mr. Meier claims that I 
suggest that Gomulka’s policies are 
patterned after “the organic work of 
Wielopolski.” If he had read the book 
carefully, he would have noticed that I 
draw a distinction between the pro- 
grams of Gomulka and the organic 
work (and, incidentally, also between 
the program of the organic reform and 
that of Wielopolski). If anything, I 
contrast them: “The return to organic 
reform produces effects deeply 
damaging to the Communist regime” 
(p2197); 


Apart from the above-mentioned two 
sentences, the rest of Mr. Meier’s re- 
marks represent his personal opinions 
about the present situation in Poland. 
In the book, I take a highly critical 
view of several aspects of Gomulka’s 
program and policies. The picture that 
emerges from Mr. Meier’s article, how- 
ever, is so one-sided that it might be 
described, borrowing the term which 
he applies to the Gomulka regime, as 
“crudely xenophobic.” He reveals an 
earnest dislike, not only for Gomulka, 
but for Poland as well. How could one 
otherwise make such nonsensical state- 
ments as, for instance: “Gomulka’s 
Poland . . . is well on its way to taking 
leave from the modern community of 
states?” 

Problems of Communism usually does 
better than this in evaluating the situa- 
tion in Poland. 


ApAM BROMKE 


Carlton University 
Ottawa, Canada 
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Mr. MEreR REPLIES: In the original 
version of his letter, Mr. Bromke ob- 
jected to the fact that Problems of Com- 
munism entrusted the evaluation of his 
book to the “Washington Correspon- 
dent of German newspapers.” I am 
Swiss, and I have only been in Wash- 
ington a short time. Mr. Bromke there- 
fore can be persuaded that my disagree- 
ment with the basic outlook of his book 
is an expression of neither American 
Imperialism nor of German Revision- 
ism. 

Unfortunately Mr. Bromke cannot be 
dissuaded from his view that my dis- 
agreement with his book together with 
my highly critical view on Gomulka’s 
present policy is, as he says, unmis- 
takable evidence of xenophobia and an 
“earnest dislike” of Poland as a na- 
tion. By arguing this way, Mr. Bromke 
is echoing the usual propaganda line of 
the Warsaw regime. . . 

It is not true that I described Mr. 
Bromke’s book as “pessimistic.” On 
the contrary, I simply tried to explain 
why Mr. Bromke’s optimism is so un- 
convincing. Furthermore, if Mr. 
Bromke insists on differences between 
Wielopolski and the organic reform on 
the one hand and Gomulka on the other, 
I could not agree more. The fact is that 
under present conditions the two have 
so little in common that attempting to 
compare them, as Mr. Bromke tried to 
do, is completely out of the question. 
1956 is one thing, 1967 another. If 
Mr. Bromke considers this view “xeno- 
phobic” and anti-Polish, I am ready to 
accept the stigma in all humility. 


The Comintern 


To tHe Epirors: In your May/June 
1967 issue, Professor Carsten, inter- 
viewing the book The Comintern, casts 
some doubts on the “Little Commis- 
sion” of the Comintern; he suggests 
that it was set up in the years of Stalin’s 
rule. 
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No, the “Little Bureau,” as it was 
called when I was a member of the 
ECCI in 1921, was an inner circle set 
up in Lenin’s time. With three out of 
its five members Russians—Zinoviev, 
Bukharin, and Radek—its function was 
to make the political decisions, which 
were then rubber-stamped by the larger 
body—the ECCI. Of the other two, one 
was the Hungarian Bela Kun, and the 
name and nationality of the other I do 
not remember (it did not matter any- 
how; the Russians were the dominat- 
ing personalities, as in any body of 
the Comintern). May I refer you to the 
interview I gave to Survey (London) 


No 53, Oct. 1964? 


BERNARD REICHENBACH 
London, England 


(Mr. Reichenbach was a co-founder of 
the KAPD—The Communist Workers’ 
Party of Germany—which joined the 
Comintern soon after its founding but 
withdrew from it after the Second 
Comintern Congress, in August 1921, 
laid down its famous “twenty-one con- 


ditions.” —Ed.) 


Scholarship or 
Propaganda?—A Protest 


To THE Eprrors: In the July-August 
1967 issue of Problems of Communism, 
you printed a letter by one Richard D. 
Baum, of the University of California 
at Berkeley, under the heading “Scho- 
larship or Propaganda?” 

In this letter Mr. Baum attacks the 
Conference on International Commu- 
nism sponsored by the Hoover Institu- 
tion in 1965 as a “propaganda display” 
rather than a “genuine scholarly convo- 
cation.” Referring to an unfavorable 
review, published also in Problems of 
Communism, of Marxist Ideology in the 
Contemporary World, edited by Milo- 
rad Drachkovitch as a third volume 


containing the papers read at the Con- 
ference, Mr. Baum accuses the confer- 
ence participants of applying a “double! 
standard of critical evaluation to com- 
munism and capitalism [sic],” and. 
indicates that any critical discussion of. 
communism not combined with a pater 
peccavi about our own sins is to him) 
“unbalanced.” 

I would like to refer to another criti- 
cism of the same conference expressed | 
by Mr. M. Geltman in the National Re-| 
view (November 16, 1965), in which | 
the reviewer attacks the conference} 
participants as “disappointed social | 
democrats, nostalgic Marxists and Lib- | 
eral-minded professors” who can only | 
“fitfully explain” and “partially under. | 
stand” the specter of communism. 

I myself was present at the confer- | 
ence, and though certainly not neces- 
sarily in agreement with this or that. 
analysis, was greatly impressed by the | 
scholarship of the participants, who in- | 
cluded most of the leading names in 
the field. Their scholarship and a 


rity will not be affected by the pola 
diatribe of Mr. Baum’s letter. 

It is rather a sign of our time shine 
scholarship finds itself politically at- 
tacked from the right and the left. 
Before I left Nazi Germany in 1933, I 
became used to such attacks from both | 
the right and the left against all de- | 
fense of freedom, academic or other. | 
Ever since, I have learned the necessity _ 
of a two-front war in defense of aca-— 
demic standards, and I believe that the © 
organizers and participants of the Stan- 
ford conference have been proceeding 
along a proper course, as this cross fire 
indicates. 


Franz MICHAEL 

Associate Director 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


(Professor Michael’s letter is one of sev- 
eral criticisms of Mr. Baum’s letter that 
we have received.—Ed.) 
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NOTICE OF ERRATA 


(Detach and insert in issue No. 5, September-October 1967) 


TO OUR READERS: The last issue of Problems of Communism, a special number devoted to 
the topic of “Nationalities and Nationalism in the USSR,” contained several errors that war- 
rant correction: 


Table of Contents: The author of “ ‘Friendship of Peoples’: Pages from a Notebook” is J. M. 
Volgin (not L. M. Volgin). 


Page 2, author’s identification note: Grey Hodnett is now Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at York University, Toronto, Canada (not at New York University). 


Page 5, col. 1, para. 2: “All methodological categories” should read “the methodological 
categories.” 


Page 47, col. 2: The final paragraph in heavy type is part of the text that precedes it, and 
not part of the long quotation that follows it. 


Page 48, col. 2, para. 1: “Complacence” should read “complaisance.” 
Page 54, Footnote 21: “Dec. 25, 1965” should read “Dec. 25, 1956.” 


Page 55, col. 2, para. 1: Sentence beginning on line 5 should read “The early history of the 
three small nations were determined by the German missionary knights who in the 13th 
century conquered both the Prussians, relatives of the Latvians and Lithuanians, and the Esto- 
nian and Latvian tribes.” 


Page 64, col. 1, para. 2: “seven dioceses” should read ‘“‘six dioceses.” 


Page 81: Some copies of the issue carry an erroneous spelling of the author’s byline. It should 
read “Violet Conolly.” 


Page 120, col. 2, para. 2: “April 6, 1929” should read “April 8, 1929.” 
Page 121, col. 1, para. 1: “the notorious Article 56” should read “the notorious Article 58.” 
ALSO: On page 30, the map entitled “Political Divisions of the Soviet Union,” does not in- 


clude some important boundary changes made since 1956. A substitute map showing current 
administrative divisions is printed on the reverse side of this page. 
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